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PREFACE 


TOTBB 


SECOND  EDITION. 


.^jcoKGBT  an  the  productions  of  human  labor» 
none  are  more  subject  to  failure,  because  none  are 
more  numeixms,  than  those  of  a  Literary  nature. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  with  satisfaction  rather  than 
surprise,  that  we  have  at  the  Eighth  number  of 
the  PAHPHLSTEsm  to  announce  a  Secokd  Edi* 
of  that  work. 


An  expectation  of  novelty,  a  desire  for  more 
extens^e  jaforiBation,  a  with  to  promote  what  is 
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useful,  or  other  less  striking  and  less  laudable  mo** 
live  may  prompt  the  inquisitive,  the  scientific,  the 
liberal,  and  the^  indifferent,  to  give  a  temporary 
countenance  to  the  endless  profusion  of  periodic 

* 

cal  publications  that  are  daily  issuing  from  the 
press ;  but  the  smiles  with  which  these  are  greeted 
are  not  so  much  those  of  approbation  as  of  en- 
couragement, smd  it  is  by  its  own  inherent  quali* 
ties  that  each,  eventually,  must  either  stand  or 
faU. 


The  Pamphleteer,  being  completely  or^*na/ 
as  to  its  plauj  we  were  well  aware  might  meet  with 
many  of  those  obstacles  invariably  opposed  by  the 
very  inertion  of  prejudice  to  new  designs ;  but  we 
were  equally  convinced  that,  should  those  be  once 
counteract^,  its  ultimate  success  would  be  great 
and  certain.  The  work  was  professedly  founded 
on  the  broad  basis  of  public  utility :  the  truth 
of  this,  the  public  have  been  eager  duly  to  appre- 
ciate, and  it  would  be  an  anomaly  to  i^uppose  it 
should  not,  at  the  same  time  have  ef^oyed  their 


liberal  support.  Their  condemnation  of  it  noWy 
we  have  hardly  to  fear,  since  by  their  co^eration, 
either  voluntary  or  solicited^  it  has  bebn  esta- 
Bi«isH£D.  Nor  is  this  circumstance  one  of  an 
ordinary  or  unimportant  nature.  It  proves  a  mo- 
ral proposition  of  magnitude,  which  has  hitherto 
either  been  thought  chimerical^  or  has  been  totally 
disbelieved  :  namely,  that  men  will  take  pleasure 
in  dispassionately  investigating  opinions  at  variance 
with  their  own.  Such,  however,  has  been  the 
magnanimity  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  Pamphletbee,  and  encouraged  it  with  their 
patronage. 

Februafy,  1815. 


PREFACE. 


To  those,  who  concern  themselves  iq  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  general  success  of  literary  merit,  it 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  observe  how  great 
a  proportion  of  that  mass  of  information  which  is  constant- 
ly issuing  from  the  press,  upon  every  topic  of  discusson,  is 
consigned  to  undeserved  oblivion  by  the  mere  vicissitude  of 
daily  occurrences.  No  sooner  has  any  great  political,  or 
moral,  or  scientific  question  elicited  from  the  collision  of 
conflicting  sentiments  innumerable  sparks  of  light  branch* 
ing  out  in  all  directions,  and  illustrating  the  subject  in  every 
pofivble  point  of  view,  than  anotiier  argument  of  equal  ini» 
partSDce  arrests  in  its  turn  the  puUic  attention,  and  the 
many  bright  and  valuable  hints  strudc  out  in  the  course  of 
itB  predecessor  are  disrq;arded ;  and,  like  meteors  rather 
than  stairs,  they  cease  to  exist  the  moment  they  cease  to 
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In  the  metaphor  here  adopted,  we  have  considered  the 
better  sort  of  those  compositions,  which,  under  the  appel* 
lation  of  Pamphlets^  burst  forth  upon  the  PubKc,  on  every 
new  object  of  inquiry,  as  stars  j  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  their  rays  into  a  more  durable,  as  well  as  con- 
venient, focus  for  observation,  we  propose  to  collect  and 
combine  together  into  distinct  volumes,  like  so  many  con- 
stellations, by  means  of  which  these  guides  through  the  ob* 
scurity  of  tranaent  opinicais  will  be  made  mutually  to  reflect 
their  light  upon  each  other,  and  form  a  body  of  splendor 
not  eaaly  to  be  ather  dissipated  or  extinguished.  The  ge- 
neral assemblage  of  these  groups ;  the  stellar  sphere  where- 
in those  of  any  lustre  will  all  find  their  place  as  they  suc- 
cessively arise  on  the  horizon  of  literature,  in  allusion  to 
their  popular  denomination,  we  style 

THE  PAMPHLETEER, 

and  we  chum  to  ourselves  the  merit  of  originality  in  the 
production  of  a  system  calculated  to  exalt  the  erradc  lumi- 
naries of  the  day  into  the  consequence  dl  fixed  stars }  and, 
without  any  change  of  their  relative,  magnitudes,  to  give 
them  the  advantage  of  permanence.  All  that  we  propose 
is  to  project  them  upon  a  scale  pf  typographical  uniformity^ 
proportioned  to  their  several  longitudes ;  and  thus  to  com** 
prize  our  asterisms  within  due  and  nearly  equable  limits,  as 
well  for  the  symmetry  of  the  arrangement  as  the  conveoi* 
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ence  of  the  observer.  We  may  add  that,  although  cir^ 
cumstances  may  compel  them  to  describe  equal  areas  in  uii'* 
equal  dmes,  the  periods  of  their  emersion  shall  be  regularly 
adjusted  to  the  existing  masses  of  their  component  phafr" 
nomena. 

Such  h  the  ffieory  ytidch  we  now  offer  to  the  curious  and 
sdentxfic  part  of  the  public ;  and  we  confidently  flatter 
ourselves  that,  as  we  shall  spare  no  exertions,  so  we  shall 
neither  be  found  to  £dl  in  the  practice^  nor  have  reason  to 
lament  any  deficiency  of  encouragement 

But,  like  all  other  new  dieories,  our's,  we  are  well  aware^ 
must  expect  at  its  outset  to  meet  with  many  objections.  Its 
novelty,  however,  we  presume  to  think  indisputable ;  its 
singularity  also  can  hardly,  with  any  propriety,  be  ques- 
tioned, as  it  resembles  none  of  the  periodical  productions 
fll[  the  press.  From  Magazines  and  Reviews .  it  differs  in 
all  its  essential  features— neither  imitating  the  miteellaneous 
and  chaotic  confusion  of  the  first,  nor  the  analytical  and 
judiciary  processes  of  the  last.  It  will  present  all  the  most 
accredited  and  best  written  pamphlets  upon  all  subjects,  as 
they  are  published,  but  without  compression  or  mutilation ; 
and  it  will  also  open  its  repository  to  original  compositions 
(under  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  as  to  their  merit) 
whei€  circttiostances  of  ceconomyi  or  any  other  considera- 


mAoDtatmgly  refer  to  the  Contents  of  our  first  number,  as 
tbe  best  illustration  we  can  oStr.  On  the  third  point,  we 
cannot  descend  to  an  argumentmn  ad  crumenamy  without 
appearing  .either  to  under^rate  the  purchaser's  property/  or 
to  doubt  the  liberality  of  his  d^>Q8Ition•«— Our  pttblieation 
will  be  proved  to  be  on  a  scale  of  price  anconunonly  mo- 
derate ;  and  its  contents,  although  they  may  not  all  be  re^* 
quired  for  the  instantaneous  occasion  of  to-day,  will  be  such 
a&  rather  to  improve  than  become  depreciated  by  keeping 
for  tonnorrow  j  and  it  is  in  fact  on  obviating  the  converse 
to  this  proposition,  that  we  rest  a  considerable  share  of  our 
ownrpreten»ons  to  merit.  The  man  who  wants  but  a  single 
Pamphlet  for  a  momentary  purpose,  throws  it  aside  the  next 
xninute  because  it  is  single,  and  because  he  wants  it  no  lon- 
ger :  and  thus  are  all  pamphl^ets  irredeemably  consigned  to 
forgetfulness  and  perdition :  but,  when  he  has  half  a  dozen 
at  once  under  one  cover,  it  is  become  a  bookf  it  occupies  a 
place  upon  the  shelf,  and  its  real  use  is  discovered  perhaps 
many  years  after  even  the  quantum  of  its  first  cost  is  to- 
tally out  of  recollection. — On  these  three  heads,  therefore, 
of  objection,  we  cannot  but  think  our  justification  to  be 
complete  and  irrever^le. 

Having  gfven  this  comprehensive  view  of  our  plan,  we 
think  it  unnecessary,  to  expatiate  further  on  its  utility,  apd 


shall  proceed  to  lay  down  the  rules  for  its  execution. 
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Conliitionie(. 

It  will  be  printed  with  a  iur  open  type,  m  Octavo. 

Each  Number  will  bt  publisbed  when  sufficient  matter  is 
aniaiged»  smd  two  Numbers  will  form  one  Volume. 

ArofMttf  /infer  will  be  affixed  at  the  end  of  eirory  8&* 
cond  Volume. 

Each  No.  to  c6ntain  from  250  to  SOO  pagea^    Price 

Four  or  five  Nos.  will  be  published  annually. 

Each  No.  on  the  average,  will  contain  ten  or  twehoe 
|paaq>hlet8 ;  thu8  redudng  the  price  of  each  to  about  m> 
fence — a  saving  to  the  public  to6  obvious  to  need  comment* 


flmettitfetiiatt  to  Sittitonff 

AND  THE  LITERARY  WORLD, 

It  18  to  be  lamented^  that  many  Pamphlets  of  infinite  me* 
lit  are  now  become  so  scarce  as  hardly  to  have  any  exisu 
ence  but  in  the  fi)nd  recollection  and  regrets  of  those 
readers,  to  whom  they  once  afibrded  conviction  and  delight. 
Such  Pamphlets  it  is  intended,  if  possible,  to  recover;  and, 
when  the  pressure  of  new  matter  will  permit  to  introduce 
diem,  as  aptly  as  we  can,  mto  our  numbers.    The  permis- 


XIV 

sion,  therefore,  of  thar  authors  to  reprint  them,  and  an 
early  intimation  of  their  sentiments,  respecting  the  proposed 
plan,  will  be  esteemed  an  importaoit  fiivor ;  since  thus,  pro* 
per  care  may  be  had,  with  req>eGt  to  the  regularity  of  dates 
and  every  oth^  circumstance,  to  give  that  clear  series  and 
canUnuatian  of  subjects  which  will  eonsdtute  the  leading 
feature  of  this  publication. 

The  sentiments  and  suggestions  which  Members  of 
Parliament  may  prefer  promulgating  through  the  Press 
to  oral  declaration  in  the  Hotrsc,  or  which  they  may  desire 
to  publish  for  the  information  of  their  friends  and  consd- 
taentSi  after  such  declaration,  wfll  ibnn  a  promiaieiit  inir 
lure  of  this  Woric 

For  the  encouragement  of  rising  genius,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  that  each  Pamphlet  received  into  The  Pcmphkt^ 
eer  bear  the  name  or  signature  of  the  Author.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  no  Pamphlet  can  be  inserted  in  this 
work  without  the  permission  of  the  author,  distiixctly  ex-i 
pressed  either  by  himself,  or  through  his  publisher. 

Ttie  MS.  is  to  be  delivered  gratuitously  to  tiie  £(fitor,  and,' 
•di«  proofs  may,  if  required,  be  revised  by  the  Author  j  but 
as  the  latter  will  be  at  no  expense  whatever  in  Printing  or 
Pabli^ing, '  it  is  earnestly  solicited  that  the  Copy  be  ddi- 
vfred  as  correct  as  possible. 
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d^reat  TMtain, 


TO  VNTr£  WITH  THEIR  CATHOUC  BRETHREN, 


REMOVAL    OF    THE    DISQUAUFICATIONS, 


BT  WHICH  THEY  ARE  OPPRESSED. 


BT     A 

PROTESTANT  DISSENTER, 


ORIGINAL 


NO.  L  Pam,2Ed,  VOL.1.       A 
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Christian  Friends, 

X  H£  awful  cri^,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  diould 

call  every  friend  of  his  country  to  the  most  serious  and 

unbiassed  reflection.     Standing  erect  among  the  convul- 

fions  of  empires,  our  country  still  seems  preserved  by  an 

Almighty  arm,  as  almost  the  last  asylum  of  liberty  and 

virtue.    Still  we  bid  defiance  to  the  thunder  that  rolb 

at  a  distance,  and  fondly  hope  to  survive  the  wreck  of 

surrounding  nations,  and  to  renovate  them  by  the  bene^ 

Tolent  diflfusion  of  religion  and  happiness.    The  Chrisdan 

patriot,  who  sees  a  merciful  God  riding  in  the  whirlwind^ 

and  directing  the  storm,   anticipates  the  dawn  of  light 

from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  the  purification  of  the 

iBorld  from  the  hurricanes  that  are  hurling  to  the  ground 

^  proudest  monuments  of  Time«    His  hope  for  his  own 


country  is  not  for  the  extension  of  her  unwieldy  pos- 
sessions, or  the  brilliancy  of  her  evanescent  glories — ^but 
that  she  may  increase  in  virtue,  pure  religion,  and  internal 
happiness— that  she  may  be  secured  by  union  from  ex- 
ternal dangers— and  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  pro- 
mised blessings  of  universal  peace,  order,  and  happiness, 
to  a  grateful  and  an  admiring  world. 

With  such  feelings,  my  Christian  brethren,  you  will 
behold  with  wondj^r  and  alarm  a  large  body  of  your 
countrymen  excluded  from  serving  the  Stated  becoming 
daily  more  uneasy  under  their  supposed  fetters,  and  more 
alienated  from  those  who  refuse  to  break  them.  When 
nothing  but  a  spirit  of  union  and  harmony— nothing  but 
an  ardor,  which  none  but  freemen  can  ever  feel— nothing 
but  the  devotion  of  every  soul,  and  the  kindred  feeling  of 
every  heart,  can  insure  the  stability  of  Britain,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  the  most  solemn  import,  whether  we  are  to 
be  deprived  of  the  talents  of  a  large  part  of  the  population 
T-to  hear  their  discotitent  rising  in  suppressed,  but  awful, 
murmurs— rand  perhaps  to  incur  the  guilt  of  persecution 
in  the  name  of  the ,  God  of  Love,  An  empire  kneeling 
asks  for  her  rights — she  appeals  to  our  justice,  our  policy, 
and  our  faith — she  pcants  to  the  wounds  she  has  suffered 
for  us — ^and  shall  we  proudly  refuse  to  listen  to  her  con^« 
plaints,  pr  seriously  to  consider  her  petitions  ? 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  calling  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant question,  that  I  now  presume  to  address  you. 
The  following  plain  arguments  are  not  offered  to  the 
high  church  zealot,  or  flaming  partizan  of  one  establish- 
ment, which  he  may  fear  to  oppose  to  another  of  higher 


antiquity — not  to  those  who  are  perhaps  too  nearly  related 
to  the  Catholics  to  be  their  friends — ^not  to  the  corrupt 
and  worldly,  who  only  care  for  the  paltry  honors  of  9t 
court — ^noT  to  the  intolerapt  bigot,  who  can  hear  of  no  to- 
leration but  for  his  own  opinions  —but  to  you,  who  know 
the  value  of  religious  freedom  from  its  loss--^to  you,  who 
profess  a  superiority  over  the  world — to  you,  who  are 
bound  by  every  tie  of  consistency  and  interest  to  support 
the  claims  of  your  brethren.  In  addressmg  you^  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  abstract  principles  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
would  be  unnecessary ;  you  have  received  them  with  your 
earliest  impressions,  and  they  beat  on  every  string  that 
vibrates  in  your  bosom ;  ennobling  your  best  feelings,  and 
consecrating  your  finest  sympathies :  all  I  shall  do  will  be< 
to  show  the  bearing  of  this  particular  case  on  those  ge- 
neral propositioiis  you  have  so  often  and  so  nobly  de- 
fended. 

In  order  to  do  this  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  pos- 
able,  I  shall  aim  at  establishing  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 

1st.  That  all  civil  disqualifications  for  opinions  merely 
religious,  partake  of  the  nature  of  persecution,  and 
are  as  impolitic  as  unjust. 

2ndly.  That  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics  are  of  this  de- 
scription— and  that  they  are  in  the  same  situation 
with  ourselves. 

Sdly.  That  our  duty  as  Christians,  our  interest  as  Dis- 
senters, and  our  feelings  as  Patriots,  form  irresistible 
arguments  to  induce  us  to  support  the  great  cause  in 
which  they  are  laboring. 
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IsL  DisquaU/tcathns  Jar  offices  on  decounl  of  religious 
opinions^  is  indirect  persecution. 

Educated  as  we  have  been  in  the  principles  of  indepen-^ 
^Mce  and  rriigious  freedom^  we  recoil  with  horror  at  the 
idea  of  the  puny  arm  of  a  mortal  grasping  the  thunders  of 
Heaven,  and  *'  clad  m  a  little  brief  authority'^  invading 
the  sacred  provmce  of  the  Almighty.  We  ridicufle  the 
project  of  laying  fetters  on  the  mind,  or  compelling  it  to 
f^eive  a  different  train  of  ideas  from  diat  which  it  invo- 
Imitarily  receives.  History  has  taught  us  the  terrific  con* 
fequeiices  of  a  systeih  more  foolish  than  the  faUed  de* 
dgn  of  the  GiantSy  of  scaling  the  abodes  of  the  Gods. 
Tod  well  we  know,  that  when  the  presumptuous  pile, 
fcmided  on  the  blood  of  heroic  martyrs,  has  reached  its 
most  lofty  eminence,  it  has  sunk  by  its  own  cumbrous 
weight,  and,  like  the  mountains  in  the  story  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  has  buried  its  wretched  and  aspiring 
builders  beneath  its  ruins.  What  is  it  that  has  defiled  the 
purity  of  religion,  and  reduced  it  to  contempt  ?  What  is 
it  tbsu  has  oppressed  the  world  with  ignorance,  tjrranny, 
and  superseitioii  ?  What  is  it  that  has  polluted  the  altars 
6f  Christ  with  the  corruptions  of  Moloch,  and  stained 
them  with  the  blood  of  his  followers  ?  The  desire  of  an 
emjnre  over  the  conscience,  of  a  donunion  over  the  rea<- 
son  and  dre  thoughts,  and  of  an  impious  equality  with  the 
God  who  gave  diem. 

If  audi  hsve  beeii  the  tefiects  of  bigotry,  how  carefully 
should  we  Watch  over  it  in  its  first  aoidgendest  forms ;  how 
fearful  of  ncogfi»ng  a  principle  from  which  the  most 
iwliiriMppiMinrnrii  may  finally  arise !   Let  us  serioutfy  in« 


qdre  what  this  priadple  It,  and  whether  k  alwajfi  neees^ 

nrily  opefatee  in  chsa^  tdittires,  aAd  death* 

Religbos  Vbertf  k  the  fireedom  to  dtseuss,  ireeeive,  inA 
profess,  smy  prmciples  purely  speculative;  not  only  un* 
molested  in  the  immediate  act  of  worship,  but  unpunished 
for  the  exercise.  Its  grand  foundation  is«-^that  no  earthly 
power  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  conscience,  Which 
is  the  province  of  Crod  alone^-<««and  that  therefore  all  paln6 
and  penaldes  inflicted  merely  on  account  of  difierence  in 
sentiment,  are,  in  thetr  nature,  impious  and  unjust.  Wheft 
earthly  rulera  q>eak  of  tokfrdting  a  religion,  diey  dtrectly 
assert  their  right  to  suspend  that  favor  when  they  please  $ 
and,  at  any  time,  to  punish  that  which  they  now  fiofPer. 
That  which  needs  toleratioil  by  the  governors  of  a  so- 
ciety, must  be  an  ofience,  and  an  offence,  too,  against 
society ;  and  as  such,  though  for  a  time  !t  may  be  allowed 
or  winked  at,  as  contraband  commerce  somedmes  is,  it  is 
liable,  whenever  the  tolerating  party  think  their  policy 
requires  it,  to  be  punished  as  a  crime  in  any  way  which 
may  appease  their  passions,  quiet  their  fears,  or  gratify 
their  malevolence.  Th&  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  Ca- 
tholics and  of  oursdvet.  From  motives  of  pure  benign 
nitjf,  our  worship  is  allowed  ^our  rulers  most  gradousty 
permit  the  Lord  of  Heaven  to  receive  our  prayers— and  in 
return  for  granting  us  as.  a  favor  what  we  feel  to  b«  a 
right,  they  take  away  part  of  another  right ;  and  for  this 
kind  toleraUon  we  are  called  to  be  thankful,  and  with  its 
blessings  to  sk  down  i|i  security  and  contenL 

Our  wonftip  is  allowed  on  condition  of  our  submitting 
to  certain  penalties;  tfaati%  m  other  words,  it  is  fmhi^ 
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Uted  under,  ceftm  iaeonweierices  to  be  undergone  by 
those  who  pro£es$  it.  jThe  case ^  stands  plainly  thus-^ 
Is  ity  or  is  it  not,  the  birth-right  of  every  man  in 
a  free  State,  to  aspire  to  certaiq  office^,  towards  the 
maintenance  of'  which  he  is  coqpelM  to  contribute  ? 
Is  not  this  as  much  secured  to  him,  as  his  personal 
freedom?  Is  not  the  taking  away  of  this  right  a  real 
injury,  and  degradation  ?  If,  tbere^re,  it  be  done  on 
account  of  religious  opinions,  is  not  this  as  much  in 
reality  persecution,  as  if  his  personal  freedom  were  Tio« 
lated  for  the  same  reason  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  Govern- 
jnents  have  a  right  to  press  upon  an  individual  with  the 
least  inconvenience,  on  account  of  speculative  opinions  of 
one  kind,  they  have  a  right  to  inflict  positive  penalties  on 
another  set  of  opinioi|s  they  regard  as  more  criminal:' 
and  if  the.  exigencies  jof  the  Stai;e  seem  to  them  to  rc;quire 
it,  to  visit  the  crimes  of  heresy,  according  to  their  degrees 
of  blackness,  with  degradation,  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
death ! 

Let  us  not  then  be  told  that  we  have  complete  religious 
freedom^  because  we  can  exercise  our  worship  without  im- 
mediate molestadon,  and  that  it  is  political  power  for 
which  we  are  laboring.  The  ha  is,  that  by  our  exclu- 
sion from  this  political  power,  to  contaid  for  which  is  the 
right  of  «very  good  citizen,  a  principle  is  asserted  on  the 
part  of  those  who  withhold  the  boon,  which  may,  at  their 
will,  deprive  us  of  th$  privil^es  we  now  enjoy.    While 


■  I 


*  As  is  actually  the  case  with  all  who  deny. the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 


thej  assert  their  right  to  mconvemence,  or  degrade  us,  w0 
ittve  no  other  ground  of  security  but  their  interest,  or 
their  benignity*  If  we,  or  if  the  Catholics,  remain  silent, 
we  are  establiblnng  a  claim,  which,  if  it  press  not  too  hea- 
vily on  u%  may  be  employed  in  hurUng  to  the  ground  the 
sacred  blessings  of  our  posterity. 

When  a  late  attempt  was  made  to  press  this  principle 
i^on  the  worship  of  diss»ters,  the  whole  body  of  the  po- 
pulatkni  rose  against  it,  and  by  its  firmness  and  vigor, 
baffled  an  attempt  which  would  have  exposed  the  mass  of 
them  to  immediate  inconvenience.  The  remonstrances  of 
so  large  a  number  convinced  the  high-church  party  that 
it  was  impolitic  to  enact  the  law.  Why  did  we  then  dis- 
play  such  unamimity  and  vigor  ?  Was  it  because  the  in- 
convenience woiild  be  immediate,  and  the  oppression  ge- 
neral ?  And  have  we  then  no  feeling  but  for  our  own  in- 
dividual interest— 410  prudent  eye  upon  the  lot  of  our 
children — no  high-minded  desires  for  the  honor  of  our 
nature,  for  the  dignity  of  our  cause  ?  Are  we  contented 
to  •ppress  one  small  branch  of  the  tree  of  intolerance, 
vhen  we  may  lay  the  axe  to  the  very  foundations  ? 
Are  Vf6  sutisfied  with  expending  all  our  vigor  in  lop- 
ping off  a  few  of  the  luxuriant  boughs,  which  may  fruc« 
tify  again  to  oppress  future  ages  with  their  pernicious 
<hade? 

Again — If  it  still  be  comended  that  the  deprivation  of 
obtaining  the  political  power,  which  we  pay  to  support,  on, 
account  of  sentiments,  is  no  infringement  of  .liberty  of 
conscience,  let  me  ask  you  one  questions-Suppose  a  bill 
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it>  deprhfe  us  al!  of  our  elective  franchise  on  the  same  ae^ 
count,  were  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  to  place  us  on 
&e  same  footing  with  the  Catholics  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  would  that  be  no  infringement  on 
religious  freedom  i  This  would  sdll  be  no  positive  perse- 
cution ;  we  might  still  enjoy  our  prayer-meetingp  and  con«^ 
ferences — at  least  as  long  as  the  government  thus  consd* 
luted  would  permit  us ;  it  would  still  be  as  much  a  ques« 
lion  of  political  power  as  the  present.  To  be  eligible  to 
places  of  trust  and  re^nsibility — to  be  able  ta  serve  our 
country  in  an  exalted  ^ere— is  as  much  our  birth^right 
as  the  choice  of  meii  to  legislate  for  us.  If  our  right 
to  be  chosen  be  taken  away,  our  right  to  choose  is  equally 
liable  to  be  wrested  from  us.  And  should  we  then  remain 
silent  ?  Should  we  then  content  ourseives  with  our  reli* 
gious  assen&lies,  and  our  hopes  of  a  better  country  I 
Certainty  not»  And  why?  It  would  be  a  deprivation 
that  would  come  home  at  once  to  every  fna$^s  bosom ;  it 
would  not  affect  the  aspiring  few  only,  but  the  humble 
many.— Protestant  Dissenters!  is  this  your  patriotism,  i^ 
this  your  zeal  for  religious  liberty  i  Have  you  no  regard 
to  the  finer  minds,  who  would  reflect  immortal  honor  ott 
your  illustrious  body,  if  albwed  the  common  chance  of 
obtaininfi;  the  prizes  of  pure  and  lofty  amt^tion  ?  Hav^ 
you  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  your  brethren— none  to 
the  rights  of  your  children  T  Is  all  your  zeal  for  religious 
fiberty  a  mere  desire  of  private  convenience  without  aspir- 
ing after  general  advantage,  and  future  security  ?— If  the 
virtuous  feeling  you  have  derived  from  your  ancestors,  be 
more  than  a  wish  to  preserve  your  prayer»meetii^  and 
chapels  from  outrage  during  your  own  lives,  come  fbrwax4 
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manfully  to  petition  for  an  investigation  of  the  rights  of 
your  brethren,  and  of  yourselves — ^to  raise  the  dignity  of 
your  cause,  and  assert  the  purity  of  your  motives— to 
stifle  every  party  feeling  and  inveterate  prejudice— -and  to 
raise  the  foundations  of  liberty  of  conscience  on  a  basis 
diat  can  never  be  shaken. 

If  you  still  feel  any  doubts  of  the  question  bang  really 
one  of  religious  freedom-— if  you  still  hesitate  to  believe 
civil  disqualifications  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  con- 
science—let me  bring  the  matter  still  closer  to  you-— let  me 
suppose,  that  the  Parliament,  acting  on  this  idea,  refused  to 
all  Dissenters  the  liberty  of  making  a  vill,  or  obliged 
diem  to  pay  a  larger  portion  of  taxes  than  then:  neigh- 
bours ;  you  would  not  then  sit  still  unconcerned ;  you 
would  not  tolerate  the  impoverishing  of  your  families^ 
and  flying  to  your  still  protected  chapels,  declare  that  the 
people  of  God  had  as  little  to  do  tvith  wealth  as  widi 
power;  and  although  starvation,  servitude,  and  degrada* 
don,  were  the  penalties  of  your  dncerity,  as  long  as  your 
WQc^p  was  not  molested,  you  were  bound  with  lamb* 
dike  meekness  ^  to  kiss  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  your 
blood«^'  As  well  nught  you  contend,  that  the  law  allows 
liberty  to  an  insolvent  debu>r,  because  it  protects  him  to  a 
certain  extent  within  the  walls  of  his  own  house,  as  that 
rdigbiis  freedom  can  never  be  taken  away  by  external  and 
worldly  penalties,  while  your  meetings  are  defended  from 
violence. 

b  is  true  that  these  are  extreme  cases  very  unlikely  t0 
occur :  but  they  as  fairly  result  from  the  principle  of  dis- 
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qualification  as  the  hardships  of  which  the  Catholics  now 
comphun.  My  object  has  been  to  show  that  this  is  real 
persecution  :— that  it  proceeds  from  the  same  accursed 
source — and  may  be  productive  of  the  same  horrible  and 
terrific  effects.  If  this  proposition  be  established,  it  needs 
no  argument  to  persuade  a  Protestant  Dissenter  that  it  is 
most  ui^mt.  Let  us,  however,  take  one.  simple  'and  na- 
tural view  of  the  subject  which  will  tend  to  corroborate 
our  preceding  remarks. 

Suppose  government  were  to  raise  its  supplies  by  a  lot<* . 
tery  to  which  all  were  compelled  to  contribute^  and  to 
confine  its  pri2;es  to,  one  particular  sect  of  Christians-^, 
would  not  the  proceeding  be  palpably  unjust?  But 
would  this  be  more  unjust  than  the  exclusions  we  are 
deploring  ?  As  long  as  speculative  opinions  have  no 
connection  with  political  conduct,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  the  order  of  society^  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
give  all  the  offices  of  .state  exclusively  to  men  of  a  parti- 
cular cast  of  cqmitenance  or  shape  of  body,  than  those 
who  profess  certain  peculiar  sentiments  respecting  form 
and  creeds ;  for  though  .the  excluded  party  might  mourn 
most  bitterly  their  wide  mouths  or  flat  noses,  it  is  evident 
no  encouraganent  could  .be  given  to  hypocrisy;  no  pre« 
mium  to  inordinate  ambition :  no  temptation  to  the  sup- 
pression of  truth,  or  the  prevalence  of  craft  and  turpi- 
tude. 

To  insist  on  the  impolicy  of  the  continuance  of  tests, 
after  all  that  h;is  been  writtai  and  spipken  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  surely  unnecessary,  A  measure  which  deprives 
a  state  of  the  benefit  of  a  large  part  of  her  talents  and 
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Tirtues  -which  causes  the  conscious  degradation  of  a  por* 
tion  of  her  members— which  irritates  while  it  oppresses 
—and  which  causes  her  internal  wounds  to  fester  and 
imposthumate— which  gives  a  pretext  to  the  discontented, 
and  an  encouragement  to  the  rebellious— can  scarcely  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated  or  too  firmly  opposed. 

If  I  have  established  the  first  proportion  I  proposed  to 
support,  and  have  animated  my  fellow-christians  to  claim 
their  mm  rights,  it  may  yet  be  made  a  question  how  far 
the  Catholics  are  intitled  to  the  same  advantages :  because 
it  IS  asserted  that  their  opinions  are  not  merely  religious 
or  speculative,  but  of  a  nature  to  render  them  fit  objects 
for  moral  reprobation.  It  is  asserted  that  their  oaths  are 
not  to  be  trusted  —that  their  doctrines  of  indulgences,  re*  . 
missions  and  dispensations  would  instigate  them  to  the 
blackest  deeds— and  that  their  general  belief  renders  them 
treacherous,  blood-thirsty  and  reckless  by  what  means 
they  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  communion. 

hi  answer  to  these  terrible  and  horrific  charges  we  have 
various  kinds  of  evidence  to  adduce.  In  the  first  place  * 
it  seems  abundantly  manifest  that  no  sect  profesang  and 
actbg  on  such  sendments— holding  the  common  prind- 
pies  of  faith  and  honoi*  as  easily  and  lightly  to  be  dis« 
pensed  with—and  devoutly  believing  that  money  could 
expiate  every  crime,  and  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  purify 
from  every  pollution— could  possibly  exist  as  a  society. 
Tet  these  have  maintained  large  and  florishing  communi- 
ties ;  nor  does  history  record  a  single  instance  of  a  breach 
of  public  or  private  faith  which  was  justified  by  such  an 
appeal.     It  was  these  gloomy  and  ferocious  barbarians. 
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these  faithless  savageS)  that  kid,  in  the  ages  of  chivalrjr^ 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  courteous  and  honorable,  all 
that  is  refined,  and  delicate  in  modem  society. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  supposed  objectionable  tenets 
t>f  the  Catholics  have  been  publicly  and  solenuUy  dis^ 
claimed,  with  surprise  and  horror,  by  the  six  most  cele* 
brated  Catholic  Universities  in  Europe* 

They  abjure  all  such  ideas  as  that  they  are  doing  God 
service  in  the  destruction  of  heretics*-that  they  have  no 
obligation  to  keep  faith  widi  them— and  that  the  Pope  can 
dispense,  at  pleasure^  with  any  oaths  which  they  may  take, 
to  advance  their  temporal  or  religious  interests.  Indeed 
the  two  last  of  these  charges  directly  contradict  each 
other-^for  if  they  are  allowed  by  their  faith  to  keep  no 
faitk  with  us,  there  can  be  no  occasbn  either,  for  di^en^ 
saddn  or  absolution.  One  single  proof  will  be  sufficient 
to  set  these  two  formidable  and  sapient  accusations  at  rest 
for  ever---TH£  present  exertions  of  the  Cathoi^ics 
FOR  emancipation— 'the  very  clamors  which  are  con« 
sidered  by  the  same  ingenious  persons  as  another  obstacle 
to  their  obtaining  their  birth-right.  If  indeed  their  ef- 
forts,  their  desiires  are  directed  to  the  destruction  of  our 
country  and  the  subversion  of  our  religion ;  and  if  they 
hold  perjury  no  crime  when  employed  in  such  a  cause, 
they  have  only  to  employ  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  power 
they  are  asking ;  and,  masked  in  the  garb  of  friendsh^,  to 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  liberties  and  happiness. 

That  Catholics  consider  it  a  duty  to  injure  and  destroy 
heretics  is  a  charge  founded  on  misr^resentation  and  falser 
hood. 
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It  has  been  publicly  denied  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
Umselfj  in  a  solemn  rescript  irom  the  congregation  of 
Cardinals  in  the  name  of  Pius  VI.  June  1 79].  It  is  not 
only  disowned  by  their  priests,  but  contradicted  by  every 
part  of  their  daily  conduct,  and  indeed  its  only  plausible 
foundation  was  a  form  of  oath,  which  to  prevent  all  mis- 
omoeption  has  been  long  omitted. 

The  activity  and  ingenuity  by  which  many  worthy  per« 
ions  have  conjured  up  phantoms  to  terrify  themselves  is 
truly  exemplary.  So  much  indeed  has  a  weekly  paper,* 
professing  itself  attached  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but 
noted  only  for  the  despicable  trash  with  which  it  disgraces 
it,  been  appalled  by  these  bloody  spectres  of  grim  I*apists, 
diat  it  s^ently  suggests  the  propriety  of  transporting  the 
objects  of  its  horror  to  some  distant  island— An  ideal 
which  the  high  church  party  should  certainly  recompense 
by  lavishing  its  emoluments  on  the  worthy  editor.  We 
shall  spare  but  a  few  words  more  to  dissipate  these  *'  airy 
nothings'*  that  infest  the  heads  of  our  weaker  brethren, 
and  even  occasionally  discompose  the  rest,  which  it  is  the 
right  of  every  good  alderman  to  enjoy. 

Tie  Catholics  believe,  it  is  alleged,  that  there  is  no 
sahation  out  of  the  pale  of  theur  own  Church,  and  that 
therefore  they' must  despise  and  abhor  all  those,  whom 
they  consider  as  destined  to  eternal  misery.  But  unfor- 
tunatdy,  our  own  establishment  is  founded  on  the  very 
ame  principle— -and  many  among  dissenters  draw  a  circle 
t£  peculiar  doctrines  beyond  which  there  is  '*  no  founda^ 
lioB  fer  a  diraer^s  hope.''     But  the  grand  objecuon  ta 

'  The  Instructor^ 
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Emancipation  with  the  anility  of  our  nation  appears  to  be^ 
that  a^  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Catholics  were  per* 
secutors  and  bigots,  they  must  inherit  the  spirit  of  their 
forefathers :  and  that  we  are  therefore  bound  by  Chris* 
tian  meekness  and  love  to  persecute  and  degrade  in  re- 
turn. 

This  mild  and  liberal  law  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fa- 
thers upon  the  children  unto  the  ninf/i  and  tenth  genera- 
tion is  at  least  as  wise  as  it  is  beneficent.  If  the  dark 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition — the  merciless  reigns  of 
anarchy  or  despotism—are  to  be  ransacked  for  the  benign 
purpose  of  criminating  those,  who  in  this  age  may  hold 
the  same  speculative  doctrines  that  were  professed  by 
wretches  destitute  of  all  religion-- what  sect  can  be  deemed 
trust-w(^thy  or  innocent  ?  While  we  survey  with  eager 
eyes  those  dark  and  dreadful  times  where  every  object  ap- 
pears greater  from  the  mist  with  which  it  is  enveloped,  we 
shall  find  that  the  charge  of  persecution  is  not  confined  to 
the  zealots  of  one  persuasion.  £v^  religion  which  has 
been  armed  with  secular  powers  and  associated  with  des» 
potic  governments  in  days  of  the  ignorance  and  degradatioa 
of  our  species  has  been  used  as  an  engine  ot  misery  and 
terror.  And  if  the  papal  hierarchy  is  stained  more  deeply 
with  blood— if  her  annals  present  more  numerous  pic- 
tures of  martyrdom  and  texture— it  is  only  because  its 
powers  were  more  exten^ve  and  its  temptaticms  more  nu- 
merous. If  such  acts  produced  from  such  times  are  to  decide 
the  character  of  a  people,  our  judges  may  be  considered  as 
monsters  because  there  was  a  Juries — our  bishops  into- 
krant  because  of  Laud--imd  the  kingly  pffii^e  itself  be  re* 
garded  as  dangerous  and  terrific,  because  most  of  its  pos- 
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iMors  have  disgraced  and  afliicted  the  people  whom  thtf 
have  govoned.  Are  the  members- of  the  Church  of 
Eofifland  willing  to  be  considered  as  bigots*  because 
Cranmor  persecuted  the  anabaptists^  and. are  we  dissenters 
to  be  regarded  as  revoludonary*  because  of  the  Barebones, 
and  the  Cromwells  ?  Christians  of  the  Calrinudc  persua- 
sbn!  are  you  content  to  be  considered  blood-thirsty  and 
faidiless  because  the  reformer,  from  whom  you  derived 
your  name,  unhappily  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  the  times^ 
procured  the  death  of  Servetus?  If  you  are  not  willing  to 
have  his  conduct  imputed  to  you;  bluih  for  the  new  doc* 
trine  of  imputadon  you  have  some  of  you  sanctioned,  and  * 
confess  the  folly  of  your  charges. 


— ^— — — . "—  EheU| 

Qu^m  temeri  in  nosmet  legem  a^ncimus  iniquaro  ! . 

HOR. 

What  tenet  then  remains  in  the.  Church  of  Rome,  re^ 
duced  as  it  is  at  present,  that  is  not  merely  religious  and 
tpeculadve?  It  performs,  indeed,  the  rite  of  absolution 
ia  nearly  the  same  form  as  the  Church  of  England — ^This 
believes  in  two  sacraments,  that  in  seven— the  first  holds 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ — the  second  that  these  are  '^  verily  and  in- 
iieed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per**'— ^the  former  believes  hersdf  infallible,  the  latter 
bas  authority  in  all  matters  of  fiuth  and  controversy  *^-* 
if  that  believes  none  can  be  saved  but  sUch  as  receive 
certain  doctrines,  this  asserts  that  those  who  keep  not 
others  whole  and  undefiled,   without  doubt  shall  perish. 

'  Church  Cat.  *  27th  Artick. 

NO.  I.  ram.  2d  Ed.  VOL.  I.      B 
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«*-the  one  considers  its  bishops*  as  divinely  commi^onedy 
the  other  its  Popes  and  Cardinals — the  more  ancient 
Church  invokes  the  saints  which  her  daughter  most  reli-> 
gbusly  keeps  in  remembrance— both  hold  it  their  duty  to 
destroy  heredcSt  but  it  is  biy  restoring  them  to  the  bo* 
som  of  their  Church,  it  is  as  a  Chinese  emperor  ful- 
filled his  promise  of  destroying  his  enemies— by  making 
fiiends  of  them« 


Where  now  ire  the  horrible  features  which  the  zealots 
of  our  nation  have  imprinted  on  the  image  of  popery  ? 
Where  is  the  doctrine  which  necessarily  renders  its  vota- 
ries treacherous  and  unprincipled  ?•— Are  the  very  persons 
who  rq>resent  the  Catholics  as  thus  ferocious  and  deadly, 
wastmg  millions  of  our  treasures  and  the  life-blood  of  our 
country  in  fighting  for  a  base  and  murderous  banditti — 
bound  to  no  laws,  and  capable  of  no  generous  sentiments  ? 
Ara  we  impoverishing  ourselves  only  to  conquer  for  wretches 
who  woijld  conader  it  as  a  noble  effort  of  vnrtue  to  murder 
us  all  in  return  for  our  exertions  ? 

Finally,  if  these  men  hold  the  doctrines  imputed  to  them, 
we  need  not  trexnble  at  granting  emancipation->it  is  indeed 
the  only  security  we  can  have  while  they  exist :  for  what 
power  cspi  we  give  them  they  do  not  already  possess  i  It 
is  nothing  but  a  respect  for  oaths,  which  we  declare 
they  would  .  consider  a  virtue  to  violate,  that  hinders 
them  now  from  aspiring  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state. 
When  these  were  openly  given  to  them  they  would,  at  all 
events,  be  as  much  less  dangerous  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, as  the  highwayman  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  poi" 
soner.  By  refusihg  thdrclaims  we  are  adding  fuel  to  the  fire^ 
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vdiich,  i£  it  e^i '  Is  not  less  potent  because  concealed. 
By  refusing  them  our  confidence^  we  are  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  make  them  tmworthy  of  it^  and  to  ren- 
der them  what  we  represent  them  to  be:— and  if  the 
Catholics  do  not  learn  lessons  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance from  their  opposers,  they  will  be  more  than  com- 
monly exempt  from  the  feelings  of  which  they  are  ac* 
cused. 

3.  If  then  the  true  tenets  of  the  Catholics  are  in  no  wise 
hostile  to  the  well-being  of  society,  it  is  our  duty  as  Christ- 
lansy  as  Dissenters,  and  Patriots,  to  unite  with  them  in  ob- 
taining the  repeal  of  every  test  which  yet  disgraces  our  sta- 
tute book  and  our  nature. 

As  Christians.— The  spirit  of  forbearance,  of  con- 
cord and  of  for^veness,  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  a 
Christian.  Our  faith  is  indebted  to  no  other  force  than 
that  of  conviction,  it  knows  no  arms  but  those  of  the 
Spirit.  Strange  is  it  then  that  we  should  consider  it  a 
duty  to  persecute  men  lest  they  should  persecute  us. 
Strange  that  the  disciples  of  him  who  came  not  to  con- 
demn but  to  save-*who  rebuked  his  followers  for  asking 
the  thunders  of  heaven  to  confound  the  erroneous — ^who 
healed  the  wound  of  the  high-priest's  servant— who  dying 
implored  the  mercy  of  heaven  oj\  his  murderers — should 
think  it  a  duty  to  usurp  the  province  of  God,  and  display 
the  lightnings  of  Almighty  vengeance.  Our  Catholic 
brethren  are  beginning  to  share  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  the  scriptures;  the  last  vestiges  of  their 
ancient  hierarchy  are  crumbling  in  the  dust-.- and  it  is 
alike  unmanly  and  unchristian  to  insult  the  fallen— 
If  the  ancestors  of  the  Romanists  stsuned  their    hands 
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trith  the  blood  of  ours,  we  have  a  noble  opportunity 
of  evincing  the  spirit  of  our  Redeemer  by  embracing 
them  in  bonds  of  affection.  In  the  name  of  the  God 
of  vniversal  love,  in  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony,  peace,  and  forgiveness,  in  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah,  who  came  to  restore  us  all  to  concord  and  felicity 
—let  us  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  distressed,  and 
overcome  the  errors  of  the  deluded  by  gentleness  and 
compassion.  ^ 

As  DissBKTERs.— If  I  have  shewn  that  our  own  se- 
curity and  honor  rest  on  our  exertions  for  the  removal 
of  those  disqualifications  under  which  we  labor,  it  will 
easily  appear  that  between  our  cause  and  that  of  the 
Catholics,  a  most  intimate  connexion  exists.  They  must 
stand  or  fail  together.  Unconnected,  with  any  secular 
establishment  we  have  no  interest  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our . 
duty ;  our  path  is  unembarrassed  and  plain.  To  obtain  the 
grand  object  of  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  we  who 
are  persecuted  for  believing  too  little  must  join  with 
those  who  suffer  for  believing  too  much— we  must 
prove  our  superiority  to  every  mean  and  party  principle 
-  every  cowardly  aj^rehension— every  selfish  feeling. 
We  must  show  that  we  seek  not  private  interest,  but 
universal  good — ^and  if  we  cannot  conuaand  success  we 
shall  have  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  de- 
.  served  it— we  shall  feel  our  charities  enlarged,  and  our 
souls  invigorated  by  the  exercise,  and  infuse  new  strength 
into  our  increasing  cause.  Let  us  dare  to  feel  as  Chris* 
tians  and  to  act  as  men*  Let  us  revive  the  spirit  of  our . 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  acknowledging  no  spiritual., 
authority   but   the   scriptures,  no    master    but    Christ — 
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combat  the  idol  of  Bigotry  in  all  its  forms,  and  think 
nothing  done  till  we  have  achieved  all.  If  the  Protest- 
ant Dissenter  deserts  the  standard  of  religious  freedom, 
his  consistency  is  lost  for  ever«  To  stand  trembling  is  to 
be  destroyed;  to  unite  is  to  conquer;  to  ask  is  to  receive; 
to  attempt  is  to  obtain. 

As  Patriots. — It  is,  indeed,  universally  true  that  in- 
justice must  be  impolitic^ — ^but  in  the  case  which  we  have 
been  considering,  this  truth  is  enforced  by  considerations  the 
most  momentous.     What  madness  is  it  to  deprive  the  com- 
munity, at  this  awful  crisis,  of  the  services  of  four  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to   oppress 
them  with   conscious  degradation— by  passing  a  vote  of 
eternal  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  Britons  and  of  men ! 
Shall  we  say  .to  those  generous  minds  who  are  exclaiming 
**Give  us  our  liberties,  and   our  lives  are  at  your  ser- 
vice"— to  those  who  are  willing  to  die  in  defence  of  our 
rights,  that  we  will  never  grant  them    theirs— shall  we 
proudly  reject  the  consideration  of  the  petitions  of  an  em- 
jnre,  as  if  it  were  our  strange  policy  to  irritate  her  feel- 
ings, and  quicken  her  resentments?     This  is  a  question 
mvolving  the  most  momentous  interests    of  our  country. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  be  safe  and  happy,  and  if  we  re- 
ject the  opportunity,  the   sun  of  our  glories  is  set   for 
ever.     Protestant  Dissenters!  if  you    value    the  liberties 
of  your  country,  if  you  have  any  concern  for  your  own 
honor,    if  any  regard  to  the   security  of  your  children, 
if  you  inherit  a  spark  of  the  flame  which  your  ancestors  kin- 
dled, I  call  on  you  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of 
your  children,  in  the  name  of  your  God,  to  unite  with  those 
who  are  attempting  to  hurl  to  the  dust  the  towers  of  into- 
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lerance  and  superstition.  If  you  refuse,  you  annul  the 
sacred  charter  of  religious  freedom  which  God  has  given 
you,  you  fix  on  yourselves  an  eternal  stigma,  you  sign 
the  instrument  of  your  own  degradation  and  slavery.  If 
you  accept  the  call,  you  have  justice  and  heaven  on  your 
ade,  and  in  your  certain  success,  the  Kingdom  will  owe 
its  salvation  and  its  glory  to  you. 
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oiKCB  the  Clergy  are  appointed  to  main- 
tain a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  welfare  of  Society, 
80  far  as  its  moral  or  religious  conduct  is  concerned  in  this 
life,  and  its  eternal  happiness  in  the  next,  a  member  of 
your  order  is  impelled,  by  a  holy  and  paramount  duty,  to 
direct  your  notice  to  a  growing  evil,  which  seems  calcu- 
lated, without  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Clergy,  to 
defeat  the  most  important  ends  of  their  divine  ordinadon. 

Thesanctity  of  the  matrimonial  contract  has  been  violated, 
m  many  examples  that  have  fallen  under  my  observadon, 
by  the  practice  of  abused  which  call'  for  the  most  severe 
rqnrobadon,  not  only  from  those  who  are  mimsters  of  the 
gospel,  but  from  all  who  know  how  to  value  the  obligations 
of  Religion  and  the  dictates  of  morality. 
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Three  or  four  churches  are  situated  in  the  environs  of 
the  City  of  Bristol,  (and  perhaps  it  is  the  same  in  the  vici« 
nity  of  other  large  and  populous  towns,)  where  the  banns 
of  marriage  are  published,  and  the  ceremony  performed, 
without  any  inquiries  as  to  the  residence  of  the  parties. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  morals  are  generally  cor- 
rupted, by  the  facility  with  which  inexperienced  young  per. 
aons  can  form  a  connection  with  improper  objects ;  and 
the  comfort  of  private  families  is  irreparably  destroyed. 
From  the  opportunities  which  these  churches  afford,  the 
following  examples  of  flagitious  conduct  have  occurred 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  parish,  at  the  distance  of 
12  miles  from  Bristol.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  one 
man  was  polluted  by  an  incestuous  commerce  with  his 
father's  widow,  and  i:ven  su^eeded  in  procuring  the  con** 
secration  of  his  infamy,  from  kn  unsuspecting  clergyman. 
Another  unnaturally  espoused  his  wife's  daughter ;  and 
a  woman,  who  quitted  the  side  of  her  sleeping  husbaiid, 
after  robbing  him  of  his  property,  was  enabled  to  aggravate 
her  crime  by  marrying  his  servant.  Other  instances,  of  a 
similar  description,  might  readily  be  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  marriage  renter  books,  that  in  parish^ 
where  the  average  of  weddings  used  to  be  from  10  to  20, 
they  do  not  now  exceed  two» 


the  secrecy  with  which  real  marriages  may 
be  contracted,  draws  a  veil  over  the  guilt  of  many  per- 
sons, who  cohabit  as  man  and  wife,  without  submitting 
to  the  ceremony.  These  couples  are  often  unsuspected 
by  their  naghbours,  who  are  well  aware  that  many  wed- 
dbgs  tal^e  place  without  the  publicity  of  banns,  and  have 
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no  reason  to  conclude  otherwise*in  the  instances  alluded  to.  * 
Merely  to  state  these  enormities  is  to  excite  the  desue 
of  removing  them.  They  who,  by  a  culpable  negligence, 
would  tolerate  the  commission  of  such  acts,  when  pointed 
out ;  or  who  under  any  circumstances  could  regard  them 
with  indifference ;  might  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  be  re* 
sponsible  in  the  sight  of  their  Qreztor.  I  caimot  allow 
myself  to  doubt,  that  your  indignation  will  be  roused,  zt 
the  perusal  of  these  deplorable  facts : — that  you  will  cor- 
dially join  to  promote  every  plan  for  resisting  the  incursiox^ 
of  Vice,  and  preventing  her  future  ravages.  It  might  be 
needless  to  expatiate  on  the  long  train  of  evils  which  the 
most  casual  observer  must  foresee ;  unless  it  were  incum- 
bent on  me,  as  the  organ  of  the  clergy  on  this  occasion,  to 
submit  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  so  nearly  connected 
with  their  office. 

The  institution  of  matrimony  should  be  sedulously 
guarded  from  profanation  by  every  well-regulated  Govern- 
ment. The  marriage  sacrament  should  not  be  considered 
by  youth,  merely  as  the  license  for  gratifying  a  transient 
passion,  hastily  kindled  and  not  less  quickly  extinguished. 
It  was  meant  to  be  administered  for  nobler  ends.  It  should 
be  held  forth'to  the  parties  as  a  solemn  engagement,  mutu- 
ally to  cheer  and  strengthen  each  other  in  the  path  of 
moral  and  domestic  duty.  The  man  who  enters  into  Jt, 
thereby  confirms  the  ties  which  already  united  him  to  his 
country,  as  one  of  her  citizens ;  and  has  stronger  motives 
than  before  for  seeking  to  advance  her  {>rosperity.  He  has 
given  a  pledge  for  the  observance  of  religion,  niorality. 
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allegiance,  and  social  order.  How  necessary  then  must  it 
'be,  that  he  should  approach  the  altar  with  a  spirit  refined 
from  the  influence  of  vice,  or  the  taint  of  worldly  depravity! 
The  deluded  individual  will  himself,  at  no  distant  time, 
bewail  the  eflPects  of  his  rashness.  He  will  find  that  the 
ardor  of  juvenile  passion  quickly  palls  on  the  sense, 
that  the  roses  of  Pleasure  will  fade  and  "  mock  him  with 
their  bareness."  Misery,  despair,  and  the  corrosions  of 
Remorse,  await  that  infatuated  wretch,  who  links  himself 
to  corruption. 

These  apprehensions  are  more  than  verified,  in  the  ex- 
ample of  younger  branches  of  families,  who  become  a  prey 
to  fraud  or  seductioM,  at  a  critical  period  of  life ;  and  are 
betrayed,  from  a  heedless  impulse,  into  degrading  and 
unequal  matches.  I  have  not  to  learn  that  all  are  equal  be 
fore  our  Redeemer ;  nor  should  I  be  urged  to  submit 
these  considerations,  if  disparity  of  rank  were  the  only 
cause  of  complaint.  But  experience  teaches  us,  that  in 
the  majority  of  such  cases,  artificial  and  interested  means 
are  employed,  to  stimulate  in  the  breasts  of  ingenuous  youth 
the  seeds  of  those  passions,  which  inevitably  bring  their  own 
punishment,  if  uncontrolled  by  reason.  In  devoting  our 
thoughts  to  the  means  of  preventing  these  nefarious  prac- 
tices, we  do  but  fulfil  a  duty  towards  the  subjects  of  our 
anxiety,  which  themselves  may  be  willing,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude.  There  are  not 
many  objects  more  deserving  of  compassion  than  those 
young  persons,  who  have  rashly  ujiited  themselves  to  a  de- 
praved, an  ignorant,  or  a  designing  partner.     Behold  them 
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on  the  threshold  of  life,  eager  to  take  their  part  in  its  pur- 
suits, while  every  pleasing  association  of  hope  and  fancy 
inYites  them  to  the  prospect  of  futurity !    Behold  them  - 
again,  when  somewhat  advanced  on  their  course,— exposed 
to  the  gripe  of  Want,— harassed  by  the  claims  of  a  rising 
ianiily,  and  subjected  to  a  cheerless  round  of  unrequited  "* 
cares, — ^their  feelings  lacerated  by  contention, — and  chained  ' 
to  their  misery  with  bonds  that  Death  only  can  dissolve ! 
When  reduced  to  this  complication  of  wretchedness,  will . 
they  not  curse  the  fallacious  opportunity  that  once  they 
fondly  grasped— which  yielded  them  up  as  victims  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  passions,  before  they  were  aware  of  its  ^ 
result  ?  ^Will  they  not  arraign  us  at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven 
for  supineness  to  our  charge— -nay,  will  they  not  have  cause 
to  do  so,— ^unless  we  should  now  interfere  to  check  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  these  flagrant  abuses,  and  to  vindicate  the 
integrity  of  our  awful  trust,  as  the  guardians  of  public 
morals  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  impute  blame  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
in  large  towns,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  indiscriminately 
marrying  any  who  may  apply  to  them ;  for  the  trouble  of . 
making  particular  inquiries  would,  perhaps,  be  incompatible 
^h  their  other  avocations.  The  odium  should  rather  fall 
on  those  persons,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities, 
which  they  nqw  find  for  contracting  profligate  or  imprudent 
inarriages. 

But  although  the  clergy  may  be  exonerated  from  censure, 
it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  a  remedy  should  be  applied  to 
the  abuse.  The  hardship  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  a  clergy- 
man who  marries  persons  under  age,  without  consent  of 
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parents,  or  \vithm  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  incurs  sus- 
pension for  three  years,  and  is  otherwise  to  be  punished 
according  to  the  laws. 

According  to  the  present  regulations,  when  a  license  is 
granted,  the  man  swears  that  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  the 
Woman,  with  whom  he  intends  to  be  united,  has  been  within 
the  parish  in  which  he  means  to  marry,  for  the  ispace  of 
four  weeks  immediately  last  past.  Why  should  not  the  man 
who  makes  application  for  banns  be  obliged  to  take  the 
same  oath  ?  If  a  certificate  were  granted  him  of  having 
taken  the  oath,  it  might  be  given  on  a  sfiunp  of  moderate 
amount ;  and  this,  although  unimportant  to  each  individual 
bridegroom,  might  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  bring  in  a  consi- 
derable annual  sum  to  Government* 

I  rely  on  your  candid  appreciation  of  the  motives,  which 
have  induced  me  to  engage  your  attention  to  this  subject. 
If  ^e  views  developed  in  this  letter  should  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  your  approbation  (and  however  feeble  the  advocate, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  it  from  the  beneficial  tendency 
of  ih&r  object),  permit  me  to  hope  that  you  will  grant  me 
your  earnest  and  powerful  co-operation,  in  order  to  call 
forth  the  energies  of  the  legislature.  By  this  alone,  can  we 
expect  to  eradicate  a  system  of  licensed  prostitution,  that 
negligence  would  render  more  invetelrate;  and  which 
threatens,  unless  effectually  obstructed,  to  sap  the  frame  of 
society  by  its  baneful  and  pestilential  contagion. 

Burrmgton  Parsonage^ 
Somersetshire. 


Original  Letters. and  Extracts  of  Communications  to 
if  R.  WyldEj  on  the  subfect  of  the  former  Pamphlet. 


The  Rev.  R.  D.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wyldc. 


Rev.  SiB| 


I  fiod  one  instance  of  illegal  connexion  at 

R-^li w,    in  consequence  of    the  facility,    afforded    in  the 

oeighboarfaood  of  Bristol,  of  entering  into  a  state  of  matrimony, 
without  proper  inquiry,  and  that  is  a  man  married  to  his  Bro- 
ther's Widow* 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  &c. 

R.  D. 

Jan.^th,  1815. 
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Sxtncts  fromth«  Letter  of  the  Rev.T.  A.  S.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wylde. 

My  Dear  Siv^  Dee.  :5,  18 If. 

I  beg  to  return  jou  my  sincerest  thaiiks,  both  as  a 
private    individual »   and    as  a    member    also   of    that  venerable 
order  to    which    1    have    the  honor    to   belong,    for  the   very 
handsome  «tfomplimeut   which   you   yesterday   bad  the  goodness 
to   confer    on    me,    by    transmitting    to    me    a   copy   of   your 
ixcelleni  printed  letter,    (accompanied    with  your  polite  notOi) 
on  a  subject  wliich    I  conceive    to   be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance,   at  the   present  critical    moment,    not  only   to   the    civil 
and   religious  welfare  of  the   community  at  large,  but  even  to 
the   very  existence  and  stability  of  the  Church  itself,  as  main- 
tained in  this  realm  by  law.      Most  cordially,   my  dear   Sir, 
do  I,  as  a  Brodier  Clergyman,  congratulate  the  whole  sacer* 
dotal    body, — and    most    cordially,    too,    do    I,    as    a    piivate 
Christian,    congratulate    the    whole  of  the   Christian    Laity  of 
this  kingdom  likewise,   tliat    some  measures    at    least^   in    this 
holy  ''  labor  of  love'*  and   charity,  are,   at  last,  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration   of    our    Legislators    in    Parlia- 
ment    They  will,   I  conceive,  see  great  reason,  in  the  course 
of  their  future  discussions  on   this  weighty  matter,  for  repeal- 
ing the  major  part  of  the  present  Marriage  Jet,  (€6  Geo.  11.) 
and   more  particularly  for  enacting    some   stronger   and   more 
binding  ties,  on  the  parties  applying  for  publication  %f  banns 
in  parishes  wherein  they  do   not  reside,  than  those  which  now 
exist  in  the  said  Act.     And,  in  regard   to    this  point,    I    am 
perfectly,    my  good  Sir,   of   your  own  opinion;    and,    indeed, 
(I  must  say)    have    entertained    the    same    myself  for    many 
years  past,  that  the  only  apparent  remedy  for  the  prevention 
of  the  evil  which  is  so  much  complained  of  at   this  day  in  this 
respect,  would  be  to  oblige   every  person,  "  to  take  the  same 
oath,**  on  application  for  bantfs,   as  he  is  already  obliged  to 
'  do  if  he  applies  for    a   licence.     Your    addition,  also,    of  a 
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tUmped  certificaU  in  this  case  is  uaqaestioD^bly  an  improvement 
upon  it :  as  this  would  afford  a  constant  security  to  the  officiating 
clergyman,  as  to  his  legally  solemnizing  every  marriage  by  banns, 
as  well  as  ''  bring  i\\"  likewise,  (as  you  justly  remark, — and  for 
iriiich,  by  the  bye,  my  good  friend,  are  you  not  intitled^  if  adopted, 
to  a  premium  from  Parliament,  as  the  proposer  of  a  new  tax  f )  ^*  a 
>  considerable  annual  sum  to  Government/'    In  the  little   parish 
wherefrom  I  now  write,  .and  of  which  I  have  been  the  Rector  for 
nearly  these  19  years  pastj  there  have  been  but  two  fugitives  from 
i^  on   clandestine  matrimonial  excursions,  (as  far  as  ever  I  have 
heard  to  the  contrary,)  from  the  commencement  of  my  incumbency 
to  the  present  hour.     The  banns  were  in  each  instance  published, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  completely  gone  through,  at  that  infa- 
mous Gretna-Green  of  the  West — ^ycleped  Bedminster,  without 
the  reiiidence,'even  for  a  single  day,  of  either  party  !    in  both  these 
cases  I  failed  not,  for  my  part,  to  ^*  cry  aloud  and  spare  not :" 
I  ''lifted  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet''   upon  these   occasions, 
and  plainly    *^  told  my  people  their  transgressions ;"  but  alas ! 
all  to  no  purpose !     As  well  might  I,  I  conceive,  in  either  in- 
stance, have  *^  beaten  the  air,"  or  ''  struck  the  sounding  brass,  or 
die  tinkling  cymbal,"  for  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  par* 
des  themselves,  who  well  knew,  as  well  as  myself,  that  the  validity 
of  dieir  union  could  not  be  called  in  question  under  the  authority 
of  the  present  static,  and  that  they  were  therefore,  in  conse- 
quence, amenable  themselves  to  no  tribunal  upon  earth,  for  the 
steps  which  they  had  (for '  private  reasons)  thought  proper  to  take 
in  this  matter  ?    On  some  other  folks,  however,  amongst  my  little 
flock,  I  have  great  ground  for  believing,  that  ray  interference  in 
die  above-mentioned  irregularities,  happily  wrought  a  proper  in* 
fluencej  by  deterring  them,  under  pain  of  my  heavy  displeasure, 
from  the  commission  of  similar  practices  in  their  own  case,  and 
reconciling  them  to  their  Own  parish  church,  as  the  only  fit  place 
for  joining  their  right  hands  together,  and  entering  into  their  mutual 
pledges  (that ''  tiotiv  futylTniif " — as  saith  the  old  Grecian  Bard 
JBuripides)  to  each  other  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  wedlock.    I 
NO.  I.  Fam.    2d  Ed.  VOL.1.  C 
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Would  now^  my  good  Sir,  draw  your  attention  to  anodier  desl« 
deratunii  (had  I  not  trespassed  already  too  much  upon  your  ]ia- 
tience)  which  I  think  might  easily  be  supplied  in  the  intended 
Marriage  Act :  namely,  the  allowing  marriages  to  take  place  in 
all  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Ease,  indiscriminately :  belonging 
(of  course  I  mean)  to  the  establishment,  and  which  have  accord* 
ingly  been  duly  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  But  on 
this  subject  I  must,  for  want  of  room  here,  refer  you  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  University  Register,  p.  ?(>— *74« 
And  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  look  into  the  second  volume 
also,  p.  461,  where  you  will  find  a  case  that  will  astonish  you,  if 
you  have  not  seen  it  before.  With  every  good  wish  to  Ae  cafue 
in  hand,  which  you  have  so  laudably  Undertaken, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  Yours, 

T.  A.  S. 


The  Rev.  R.  F.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  tfyldc 

Dear  Sir,  Dec.  S.  1812, 

I  have  received  the  fitvor  of  your  note  and 
printed  letter.  I  have  resided  so  short  a  period  of  time  in  this 
countiy,  and  no  instance  of  improper  connection  having  occurred 
(to  my  knowledge)  in  either  of  the  parishes  under  iny  care,  I  have 
no  communication  to  make  of  the  nature  you  require.  I  agree 
with  you.  Sir,  that  a  stop  should  be  put  (if  possible)  to  the  perni- 
cious practice  that  obtains  in  some  particular  churches  in  large 
towns,  and  their  environs,  (for  I  hope  it  is  not  a  general  custom^) 
of  marrying  indiscriminately  any  parties  who  may  present  thoiH 
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selves,  whose  banns  have  been  published.  With  respect  to  die 
diminution  of  marriages  in  couotrj  parishes^  this  is  to  be  ascribed^ 
I  fear,  more  to  the  hard  pressure  of  the  times>  than  to  the  facility 
with  whioh  clandestine  marriages  may  be  contracted  in  towns.  If 
every  person  who  wishes  to  have  his  banns  published^  were  obliged 
to  spply  to  the  clergyman  for  that  purpose^  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
parisk'clerk,  it  might  be  attended  with  good  effect,  as  the  ques- 
tions put  by  the  former  (supposing  the  applicant  to  be  a  stranger) 
would  probably  be  more  faithfully  answered,  and  at  all  events  the 
temptation  of  official  emolument  would  be  less  seductive.  Not 
having  any  parliamentary  iufluence,  I  feel  it  is  not  in  my  power 
t»  further  your  praise* worthy  views. 

I  remain^  dear  Sir, 
With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R,  F. 


The  Rev.  John  Price  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wylde. 

My  Deab  Sib,  Dec.  7,  1812. 

Since  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  on  businessj 
as  a  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  I  received  your  very  correct  and  pro« 
per  address  to  the  Clergy,  on  the  subject  of  abuses,  which  have 
long  prevailed  in  and  about  Bristol,  in  respect  to  the  immoral,  and 
I  think  illegal,  celebration  of  marriages.  I  beg  you  will  accept 
toy  best  Aanks  for  your  very  laudable  exertions,  and  I  trust  you 
^  have  the  thanks  and  support  of  every  clergyman  for  your  en- 
deavours to  remove  an  evil  so  very  generally  complained  of:  it  has 
existed  in  all  the  different  parishes  I  have  been  and  still  am,  con* 
Bected  with,  such  as  Worle,  Kewstoke,  Uphill^  Rowberrow,  and 
Bleadon ;  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  have  sent  in  their  names 
h  carriers  to  Bristol^ybr  the  publication  of  their  banns  in  tb« 


church  they  intended  to  be  married  in,  and  without  a  day's  resi* 
dence  in  such  parish,  and  often  within  the  prohibited  degrees^  have 
returned  to  their  own  parish  as  man  and  wife ;  the  legislature,  I 
hope,  will  see  the  necessity  of  interposing  in  this  case,  and  put  a 
stop  to  what  you  most  justly  denominate  a  ^stem  of  licensed  proS" 
titution. 

I  have  die  honor  to  be>  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Prics. 


Tht  Rev.  T.  Dcacle  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wylde. 

Dear  Sir,  Dec.  8,  181£. 

I  am  favored  with  your  friendly  note,  and 
printed  letter,  on  a  subject,  the  evils  of  which  have  too  long 
reigned  uncontrouled,  and  increasing  under  the  present  state  of  li- 
centiousness and  irreligion,  insomuch  (hat  Government  cannot 
withhold  its  best  thanks  for  your  most  laudable  endeavours -to  point 
out'to  the  legislature  any  remedy  for  the  benefitii^  society,  and 
particularly  your  rendering  the  solemn  sacrament  of  marriage  more 
pure  and  sacred :  and  t  conceive  it  would,  as  you  observe,  highly 
improve  the  security  of  proper  junctions,  as  well  adding  to  the 
means  of  detecting  frauds,  if  the  oath  taken  by  the.  man  included 
himself  as  well  as  the  woman  in  regard  to  residence,  and  <:ertaioly 
would,  as  you  justly  point  out,  increase  the  solemnity  of  the  Act^ 
by  taking  it  upon  a  stamp,  and  granting  it  by  way  of  certificate, 
rendering  its  production  ohligatory  to  any  minister  who  marries 
them.  But  as  the  most  inquisitive  and  scrupulous  of  the  clergy 
may  be  imposed  upon  by  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  designing, 
some  punishment  ought  to  attend  upon  the  commission  of  those 
horrid  connexions  you  have  stated.  Where  the  stock  is  corrupt, 
the  seed  is  liable  to  be  infected,  even  beyond  the  power  of  die 
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noble  institutions  now  abounding,  to  purify.  I  am  happy  in  be^ 
lieving  my  parish  and  cure  are  uncontaminated ;  and  you  may  rest 
assoreil  of  my  vigilant  endeavours  to  keep  them  so ;  and  diat  [ 
shall  feel  extremely  happy  (if  my  signature  be  required)  in  second- 
ing any  resolutions  you  may  deem  necessary  for  promoting'  so 
praise- worthy  an  undertaking ; 

And  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  Yours, 

T,   DSACLE. 


The  Rev.  I.  P.  D.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wylde* 

Dear  Sir^  Dec.  8>  181^: 

I  have  read  your  circular  letter  with  much 
Atisfaction,  and  feel  thankful  for  your  exertions  in*  so  good  a 
cause. 

I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  my  register-book  to  prove  the  shame* 
ftd  excess  to  which  clandestine  marriages  are  carried  bytheinha* 
bitants  of  this  parish. 
In  1801,  there  were  18  baptisms,  and  only  one  marriage. 
1802,     19  baptisms,     ••••••  4  marriages* 

1805,  17     •  •  • 2  marriages. 

1806,  22     •••••.•• 1  marriage. 

1809f    s\     •• •••.•••  2  marriages. 

1810,    25     • 2  marriages. 

IBll,     26     »•• •»••«.••»•••»  2  marriages. 

1812,    35     • •••♦#••  1  marriage. 

We  have  had  two  instances  of  men  marrying  their  brothers'  wi"' 
dews.    Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  laudable  undertaking, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  fiuthfully, 

J.  F.  Dv 
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ExtractA  from  the  Letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T«  Wylde* 

Dbar  Sir,  Dec.  13,  181£. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  and  pamphlet  which  you  did  me  the  favor  of 
sending,  and  am  truly  glad  to  find  that  an  abuse,  which  has  been 
attended  with  so  many  evils  to  the  morals  and  interests  of  society, 
and  has  so  long  called  for  the  interference  and  the  reform  of  the 
legislature,  has  found  so  able  an  enemy,  from  whose  most  laudable 
endeavours  a  happy  'result  must  be  expected.  To  show  my  re- 
prehension of  the  frequent  practice  of  people  leaving  their  own 
parish  to  get  married,  I  have  long  pursued  this  only  mode  of  pu- 
nishment in  my  power — to  make  the  woman  produce  a  certificate 
of  her  marriage  when  she  comes  to  be  churched — not  to  church  her, 
or  christen  her  child,  but  on  a  Sunday — to  receive  the  fee  of  her, 
(if  ever  so  poor,)  and  assign  my  reason  for  doing  so.  The  po- 
pulation of  my  parish  being  so  great,  repeatedly  frequent  are  die 
instances  of  persons  going  from  thence  to  Bristol  and  Bedminster 
to  be  married.  In  my  answer  to  the  late  queries  of  Government, 
Xmade  the  most  pointed  observations  on  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  marriages,  stating  your  remarks  of  the  abuses  at  Bed- 
minster and  Bristol,  and  asking  if  there  was  not  a  necessity  for  a 
revision  of  the  Marriage  Act,  hoping  through  that  channel  to  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  GLOveroment  to  the  suhgect. 

I  suggest  to  you  the  case  of  Mr.  S— rr,  oC  Praycot — ^his  only 
son  marrying,  I  believe,  the  servantroudd.  The  case  of  Farmer 
V — 1 — s,  of  VVivington,  (Compton  parish)  marrying  his  niece.  A 
few  months  since  1  published  a  widower,  of  Winscombe,  to  Mr. 

S p^d's  servant-maid,  of  this  parish ;  he  came  to  me,  and 

insisted  that  I  was  notwidiatanding  boimd  to  mmy  him,  said  he 
was  married  so  before,  and  insolently  told  me,  if  I  did  not,  he 
would  go  ^o  Bedminster ;  he  went,  and  was  married.  A  strong 
instance  of  the  evil  occurred  in  my  parish«-A  woman,  having  a 
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hittbaud  Uvittgf  even  m  a  neighbouring  parbh,  cofiabited  with  a 
mm  of  mj  parish,  was  married  to  him  at  Bedminster,  and  went 
byhisna^io;  was  a  very  bad  character;  this  man  died,  and  left 
her  his  property.  A  short  time  after  she  gave  the  clerk  a  pub* 
lication  to  another  man ;  a  friend  officiated  for  me  that  Sunday, 
and  published  her ;  on  the  Sunday  following,  I  refused  the  pub- 
lication — they  went  to  Bedminster  and  were  married.  Thus 
through  the  facility  of  marriage  at  such  places  without  residence, 
or  any  questions  being  put  to  them,  this  woman  was  not  only 
guilty  of  bigamy  but  polygamy.  I  think  within  the  last  3  months^ 
there  have  been  three  marriages  at  Bristol,  or  Bedminster,  from 
my  parish,  when  neither  of  the  parties  ever  lived  in  the  parish 
where  they  were  married.  If  you  thought  it  necessary  to  support 
this  cbiise  you  wish  to  have  inserted,  I  would  write  to  two  mmi* 
hers,  particular  friends.  Sir  William  Guise  and  Robert  Morris, 
of  Gloster ;  but  surely  it  will  plead  strong  enough  of  itself.  If  I 
should  collect  any  further  and  stronger  cases,  I  will  communicate 
tham  to  you  immediately.  Wishing  every  possible  success  to  the 
ciiite^  of  which  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.S, 


The  Rev.  R.  H.  to  the  Rev.  S<  T.  Wylde. 

Rbv.Sik,  Dec.  14,  1812. 

Your  favor  reached  me  yesterday,  for  which  I 
ntura  you  my  best  tiianks,  and  I  siiicerdy  hope  you  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  legidature  to  eradicate  an  evil  so  ufuversally  pre* 
irsleot  at  this  time*  I  am  informed  there  are  in  this  extensive 
parish,  five  to  Me,  wlio  say  they  hare  been  married  at  Bristol ; 
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but  whether  they  are  actually  united^  is  not  in  my  power  to  ascer- 
tain. I  know  at  present  but  of  one,  who  has  disregarded  his  affi^ 
nityy  by  taking  to  himself  his  sister*s  daughter.  Should  I  by  in- 
quiry find  out  any  others  equally  culpable,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty 
to  trouble  you  again  upon  the  subject. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

R.  n« 


Extracts  from  the  Letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  C.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  WyUle. 

Dear  Sir,  Dec.  14, 1812., 

I  should  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  kind  note,  with  the  letter  annexed,  sooner,  but  that  I  am 
anxious  to  give  you  every  assistance  to  corroborate  the  facts  re- 
lative to  the  illegal  proceedings  practised  in  the  parish  churches 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol ;  and  conceiving  that  the  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  Marriage  Acts  will  not  be  brought  forward  im- 
mediately, I  wish  to  gain  every  information,  and  every  substantial 
document,  that  may  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  laudable 
and  humane  cause  you  have  so  generously  engaged  in. 

That  you  may  not  think  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  important 
matter,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  on  Thursday  last  my  friend  and 
Morthy  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  R — h— »ds,  Curate  of  St  M— h — ^I'a, 
Bath^  called  on  me  at  Wedmore,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
putting  into  his  hands  the  letter  on  the  subject  alluded  to. 

After  perusing  it,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  purport 
of  it,  and  immediately  observed,  ''I  hope  your  friend  has  trans- 
mitted one  of  his  letters  to  the  Bishop,'' — and  then  added^  ^'  I  do 
not  doubt  but  what  Mr.  Wylde  has  mentioned  respecting  jsimilar 
acts  being  practised  in  other  large  and  populous  places  or  cities. 
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may  have  been  incautiously  done  in  Bath." — And  adds,  ^'  1  wish 
you  had  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  these  letters  in  your  possession, 
that  I  might  distribute  them  to  the  Archdeacon,  who  is  my  Rec- 
tor, and  other  parochial  priests  in  Bath,  and  its  neighbourhood/' 

After  this,  I  could  not  hesitate  in  desiring  he  would  accept  the 
one  I  had  received  from  you ;  at  the  same  time  telling  him,  that  I 
was  not  afraid  of  incurring  your  displeasure  at  parting  with  it,  and 
that  I  trusted  I  should  be  able  to  procure  more  for  him,  and  all 
our  true  J  reli^ous,  well-disposed  brethren  in  and  out  of  Bath,  who 
must  see  the  fatal  consequence  to  society,  if  a  stop  is  not  put  to 
such  monstrous  and  abominable  practices. 

I  remain  with  due  respect. 
Your  much  obliged  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

W.  B.  C. 


The  Rev.  J.  Y.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wylde. 

Deab  Sir,  Dec.  19,  1812. 

I  most  heartily  wish  success  to  your  cause.  I 
have  had  too  many  persons  of  my  parish  married  at  Bristol,  but 
die  only  illegal  marriage  I  have  to  furnish  you  with,  is  that  of  a 
reputable  farmer's  widow,  of  this  parish,  going  to  Bristol,  soon 
after  her  sister's  death,  with  her  brother-in-law,  of  Lympsham,  and 
marrying  him,  although  he  had  a  family  by  her  sister  living  at  the 
time. 

They  live  now  at  Lympsham,  and  have  had  a  child,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  late  decision  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  is  a  bastard, 

Mr.  S — ^v-n — ^n,  of  Lympsham,  will,  I  apprehend,  represent  the 
same  case,  when  you  will  attach  the  case  eidier  to  my  parish,  or 
htt,  as  you  choose. 

May  God  bless  you  and  yours. 

I  am,  dear  Wylde,  yours  faithfully, 

J.Y. 
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Bxifftctf  from  tbe  Letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  V.  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wylde. 

R«v.  Sir,  Dec.  21,  1812. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  succeed  in  the  im- 
portant object  you  have  io  view^  an  object  with  which  the  peace 
of  families,  and  the  morality  of  our  neighbourhood  are  most  inti- 
ifmtely  concerned.  I  am  bappy  not  to  have  witnessed  cases  of 
equal  enormity  to  those  you  mention  in  your  letter ;  but  yet  I  can 
refer  to  several  instances^  which  have  led  me  most  seriously  to  de- 
precate the  evil  which  you  are  seeking  to  prevent.  Upon  calling 
on  one  of  my  tarmers  some  years  ago,  he,  with  some  agitation,  told 
me,  that  the  church  bells  had  just,  for  the  first  time,  informed  him 
that  his  son  had  been  married  two  days  before  in  Bristol.  The 
daughter  of  my  clerk  chose  this  clandestine  mode  of  marriage  also, 
and  though  a  girl  of  virtuous  character,  yet,  from  ignorance,  made 
a  brothel  her  home  for  many  days.  A  man  and  woman,  of  the 
rank  of  farmers,  lived  together  in  this  parish  for  some  years,  when 
it  was  generally  thought  they  were  not  married.  They  at 
length  produced  a  marriage  certificate  from  a  Bristol  register,  but 
its  date  was  subsequent  to  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  their  co- 
habitation began.  An  instance  not  very  dissimilar  to  this  has  oc* 
curred  here  within  the  last  few  months.  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  the  inferences  from  these  facts.  They  are  obvious  to  every 
mind,  and  they  certainly  show,  that  your  present  undertaking  has  a 
very  strong  foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  instances,  I  should  say  that 
on  coming  to  this  parish,  I  found  the  miller  had  two  wives,  I  could 
never  ascertain  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  two  marriages, 
but  I  have  always  thought,  if  the  barms  had  been  published  in  the 
parish  of  each  woman  respectively j  that  the  man  could  never  have 
perpetrated  this  crime. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  V. 
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The  Rev.  J.  H.  to  tiw  Rev.  S.  T.  Wylde. 

Okar  Sir^  Dec.  €3,  1B12* 

I  was  favored  with  your  kind  letter,  Monday 
last^  and  highly  pleased  with  the  sentiments  you  have  so  nob]y  in* 
troduced  on  the  subject  of  an  increasing  evil,  that  seems  to  re<)uuie 
the  immediate  interference  of  Parliament;  and  doubt  not  but 
your  exertions  on  die  occasion  will  at  least  call  forth  the  thaidcs 
hoik  of  the  Clei^  and  Laity.  It  has  for  many  years  been  the 
custooa  of  the  lower  order  in  this  parish  to  visit  Bedminster,  or 
Bristol^  for  marriage^  wiiiout  Qnjf  iegai  residence  previous  to  pub# 
licaboa^  which  practice  I  at  first  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  duty 
which  could  not  be  avoided^  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  ycaos 
it  took  in  rebuilding  the  church,  but  on  inquiry  I  found  it  to  be 
the  general  system  of  the  surrounding  parishes*  Jtia  at  present 
going  farther,  not  barely  confined  to  the  laboring  poor,  but  the 
children  of  respectable  tradesmen  and  farmers,  have  taken  the  same 
course,  and  that  at  so  early  an  age  as  17  or  18,  which  has  ocoa* 
sioned  great  distres&of  mind  to  parents,  and  a  prospect  of  unhap* 
piness  to  themselves,  as  well  as  want  and  misery  to  posterity.  I 
have  generally  in  the  course  of  the-  year,  in  my  pariah,  one  maiviage, 
seldom  a  second,  which  in  a  parish  so  large  and  populous,  I  ap* 
prebend,  if  all  were  consummated  at  home,  might  amount  at  least 
to  eight  or  ten.  The  method.  Sir,  you  have  laid  down  appears  the 
mo$t  suitable  to  prevent  improprieties  of  this  nature  in  future,  and 
that  it  may  have  this  eiFect,  and  the  friend  of  the  rising  generatiom 
a  PROPER  REWARD,  is  the  hearty  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H. 
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Tke  Re«.  W.  L.  to  tfa*  Rer.  8.  T.  Wylde. 

Mr  Dba»  Sib,  Jan.  5, 181 5w 

I  have  received-your  ctreidar  letter,  and  beg  to 
add  my  tribute  of  thanks  for  having  taken  up  a  subject,  whicb 
mdre  or  less  must  create  an  interest  in  every  parish  in  this  neigh« 
bourhood.  The  complaint  of  a  general  diminution  of  home  mar* 
riagtSf  is,  I  believe,  universal.  Couples  appear  without  any  ac- 
count how  or  where  they  were  united.  This,  as  you  observe,  may 
'<  draw  a  veil  over  the  guilt  of  many,  who  cohabit  as  man  and  wife, 
without  submitting  to  the  ceremony :''  and  may  tend  to  the  sub- 
version of  religious  and  moral  institutions,  aa  well  as  to  the  fatal 
inciease  of  vice  and  depravity.  I  can  only  assure  you,  that  in  my 
own  parish,  the  population  of  which,  during  the  last  14  years,  has 
increased  one-third,  the  number  of  marriages  has  decreased  from 
about  10  to  4. 

•  Although  the  multiplying  of  oaths  is  perhaps  not  desirable,  yet 
it  appears,  that  some  such  plan  as  you  suggest,  on  applications  for 
banns,  might  prevent  the  complete  evasion  of  residence^  which  the 
tttuation  of  every  large  parish  may  at  present  afford. 

I  diall  be  ready  to  concur  in  any  further  step  to  thb  purpose,, 
and  am. 

Dear  Sir,  your  most  sincerely, 

W.  L. 
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Tbe  Rev  C.  A.  to  tiie  Re?.  Mr.  Wylde. 

Mt  Pbab  Sib,  Jan.  18,  1815. 

Your  excellent  and  much  wished  for  letter, 
richly  deserves  my  humble  thanks.  The  subject  is  one  that  this 
neighbourhood  loudly  called  for,  as  the  pangs  arising  to  parents, 
from  the  frequency  and  flagrancy  of  the  violation  of  the  Marriage 
Act,  are  increasing. 

I  have  been  resident  in  this  parish  (you  know)  but  a  short  time, 
and  dierefore  cannot  give  you  many  grievous  examples.  My  pre- 
decessor, the  Rev.  Mr.  P«— e,  doubtless  can,  for  I  have  heard  of 
them ;  but  the  applications  from  many  respectable  inhabitants  of 
my  parish,  for  the  suppression  of  the  present  opportunity  many  In- 
discreet young  persons  now  take  to  marry,  have  been  numerous. 
I  shall  only  relate  one  circumstance  that  has  occurred  since  my 
short  residence  here,  and  conclude  with  sincerely  hoping  your 
taudable  and  praise-worthy  exertions  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

About  a  month  since,  a  young  man  and  woman,  both  of  age^ 
left  this  parish  (I  believe)  on  a  Friday ;  they  returned  the  Monday 
following,  the  latter  asserted  they  were  married  in  Bristol,  the  for- 
mer in  the  negative :  they  now  live  together,  and  the  woman  will 
soon  be  confined.  The  fathers  of  both  I  have  seen  within  this 
hour ;  .they  are  quite  ignorant,  even  now,  whedier  they  are  married 
or  not,  but  do,  I  assure  you,  most  grievously  complain  of  their 
children's  treatment,  and  fervently  hope  a  speedy  and  effectual  pro- 
hibition will  take  place. 

In  unison  with  their  feelings,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  my- 
self. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

C.  A. 


•»•  TfiC  Editor  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  new  conmm^ 
nications  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  Pam- 
phhty  as  the  publication  of  additional  instances  will  tend 
to  advance  the  laudable  causCy  in  which  Mr.  fVylde  is 
engaged^  and  which  xiiU  speedily  come  before  Parlia^, 
ment. 
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OF  NATIONAL   EDUCATION. 
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ON 

^THURSDAY,  JUNE  13,  1811: 

SBXKQ    TBS  TIME   OF    THE    YEARLY  MEETING    OF     THE    CHILBRSr 
JEDUCATKD  IN  THE  CHARITY-^HOOLS    IN  AND   ABOUT   THB 
CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND   WESTMINSTER. 

TO  WHICH    II   ADDED, 

A  COLLECTION   OF  NOTES, 

CONTAINING 

PROOFS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY   HERBERT  MARSH,  D.  D.  R  R.  S. 

MAROARKT   rHOFIUOR   OF  DITINITY  III  THB  ORrVBUITT  OB  CAMBKIIMV. 


"JEPA  TA  nATPIA  TIMHXSI- 


A    SERMON. 


^• 


PROVERBS  xxu.  6. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  w(xy  lie  should  go  :  and,  when  he 

is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

yfiHEN  our  religious  Reformers  had  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  apd  discipline,  which  is  now  established 
in  this  kingdom^  their  next  endeavour  was  to  perpetuate 
that  system  by  an  education  adapted  to  it ;  by  training  up 
the  children  in  the  way  Oiey  should  go^  that,  when  they 
were  old,  they  might  not  depart  from  it.  Though  con* 
vinced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  its  tenets,  as  conformable 
with  Scripture,  therefore  rested  on  a  solid  foundation,  yet 
knowing  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  truth  is  not  instilled 
at  an  car^f  age,  its  place  will  be  occupied  by  error,  they 
wisely  determined  to  intermix  with  the  first  elements  c^ 
educadon  the  principles  of  that  faith,  which  they  them- 
selves believed  to  be  true.  Thus  the  prudent  parent  awaits 
not  the  age  of  maturity,  •  that  his  child  may  determine  for 
himself,  but  as  soon  as  reason  begins  to  dawn,  inculcates 
smh  principles  of  moral  conduct,   as,  in  the  opinion  of 

^  parent^  will  best  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
child. 

NO.  I.         Pom.  2d  Ed.  VOL.1.  D 
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Our  Reformers  therefore  deemed  it  expedient,  at  the 
Jirst  Christian  Office  of  which  we  partake,  the  Office  of 
Baptism,  to  introduce  an  Ejrhortation  to  the  Godfathers 
and  Godmothers  of  the  baptized  infant,  not  only  remind- 
ing them  of  the  ^'  solemn  vow,  promise^  and  profession," 
which  they  had  made  in  his  name,  but  requiring  at  their 
hands  that  the  child  be  instructed  in  those  things,  ^  so 
soon  as  he  shall  be  able  to  learn"  them.  It  is  required  at 
their  hands  that  he  learn,  not  only  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  but  the  Crbid,  '*  and  all  o/Zie?* 
things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  beUeue  to  his 
soul's  health."  They  are  then  admonished  ^  to  take  care 
that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  Bishop,  to  be  confirmed 
by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue^ 
and  be  further  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism 
set  forth  for  that  purpose.**  Immediately  after  the  Forms 
of  Baptism,  this  Catechism  is  inserted  as  a  part  of  the 
Liturgy ;  and  is  there  termed,  ^  An  instruction  to  be 
learnt  of  every  person  before  he  be  brought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Bishop."  In  the  rubrics  annexed  to  it,  the 
Curate  of  every  parish  is  enjoined  to  instruct  and  examine 
openly  in  the  Church,  on  Sundays  and  Holidays,  ^*  so 
many  children  of  his  parish,  sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall 
think  convenient,  in  some  parts  of  this  Catechism."  Pa- 
rents are  enjoined  to  send  their  children,  and  masters  even 
their  servants  and  apprentices  (if  they  have  not  learnt  their 
Catechism)  ^*  obediently  to  hear  and  be  ordered  by  the 
Curate,  until  such  time,  as  they  have  learnt  all,  that  is  here 
appointed  for  them  to  learn." 

From  this  short  statement,  it  appears  that  our  Re- 
formers themselves  laid  at  least  the  foundation  for  a  sys- 
tem of  Religious  Education,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergy.    And  to  afford 
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additional  security^  diat  this  Religious  Education  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  enacted  by  the  seventy-seventh  Canon,'  that 
every  Schoolmaster  sho^ild  not  only  be  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  but  previously  subscribe  to  the 
liturgy  and  Articles.  And  this  Canon  was  confirmed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  ;*  which  requires  every  School- 
master, both  to  obtain  a  License  from  the  Bishop,  and  to 
declare  that  he  will  "conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  now  hjf  law  established"  Lastly,  by  the 
seventy-nmth  Canon,  all  Schoolmasters  are  enjoined,  not 
only  to  use  the  Catechism^  but  to  bring  their  scholars  to 
their  parish  CHURCH. 

The  plan  therefore  of  conducting  a  Ckurch^of  England 
education  is  very  clearly  prescribed,  and  prescribed  also  by 
authority.  Now  the  Liturgy,  the  chief  of  this  authority,  is 
confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land  :  it  is  the  Repository  of 
die  Religion  ^  by  law  established  :"  and  the  Religion  bjf 
law  extablished  must  always  be  regarded  as  the  national 
Religion,  But  in  every  country  the  national  Edticatian 
must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  national  Reli^ 
gian.  For  a  violati<»L  of  this  rule  would  involve,  not  only 
an  absurdity,  but  a  principle  of  self-destruction :  it  would 
counteract  by  authority  what  it  enjoins  by  authority.'    No 

'  Compare  this  Canon  with  the  S6xh,  to  which  it  refers. 

*  Sect.  8  -n. 

'  Hence,  in  all  countries,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  Religion 
<^  the  state  has  been  the  bastis  of  Education  for  the  citizens  of  that 
state.  In  other  words,  the  National  Religion  has  been  made  the 
foandation  of  National  Education.  Thus,  in  countries  where  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  established,  the  children  are  educated  in  the  doc- 
trines of  that  Church  :  where  Ludietanism  is  established,  thty  are 
edacated  as  Lutherans :  where  Calvinism,  as  Calvinists.  And  this 
education  is  not  left  to  the  tnil  of  the  teacher,  but  is  prescribed  hj  the 
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education  therefore  in  this  country  can  be  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  national^  where  the  Liturgy  is  discarded,  or 
where  the  children  attend  not  the  service  of  the  Established 

• 

Church.  Indeed  the  parochial  and  charity  schools,  which 
were  either  founded  or  new  modelled  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  invariably  conducted  in  such  manner,  as  to 
educate  the  children  for  the  national  religion.  They  were 
trained  in  habits  of  affection  for  the  Church,  of  which  they 
were  members ;  they  were  taught  to  revere  its  rites  and 
ordinances ;  and  regular  attendance  at  the  parish  Church 
on  the  Sabbath  day  was  no  less  required,  than  attendance 
at  the  parish  school  on  other  days.  Had  this  system  of 
parochial  education  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  or  had 
it  been  more  generally  retained,  the  defection  from  the 
established  Church  would  never  have  been  raised  to  its 
present  height.  The  good  effects  of  this  system  in  Scotland, 
on  the  religion  ffiere  established,  is  known  to  every  man, 
who  is  acquainted  with  that  part  of  our  island.  The  same 
system  prevails  in  the  Protestant  countries  on  the  continent : 
but  no  where  more  completely  than  in  Saxony,  where  the 
village  schoolmaster  has  a  regular  endowment,  where  their 
appointment  or  confirmation  depends  on  the  Court  of  Con- 

iatos  of  the  respective  countries,  and  js»  therefore,  national  education. 
In  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  same  care  was 
taken  to  educate  the  children  for  the  religion  of  the  state.  Indeed,  at 
Athens,  though  the  seat  of  philosophy,  the  youth  were  not  only  taught 
to  revere  the  religion  of  their  country,  but,  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  were  required  to  take  a  solemn  oathf 
that  they  would  be  faithful,  as  well  to  the  sacredj  as  to  the  political 
and  military  institutions  of  their  country.  The  form  of  this  oath  is 
preserved  by  Stobacus,  (Serm.  xli.)  and  may  be  seen  in  Potter's  Anti- 
quities, B.  i.  Ch.  26.  or  Warburton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  2Sl*  A  part 
of  this  oath  was  ♦  lEPA  TA  HATPIA  TIMH£Q.  "  /  tof/l?  revere  the 
uaiional  religion.** 
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sistory^  sind  where  the  parochial  clergy  superintend  and 
direct  them. 

Before  I  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
arguments  in  this  Discourse  are  not  designed  as  arguments 
for  restraint  on  those,  who  dissent  from  the  Established 
Church*  Oicr  Liturgy  applies  not  to  the  members  of  other 
churches ;  our  canons  affect  no  other  clergy  than  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment :  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  intended  only  as  an  act  of  secifrit^  for  the  Church  of 
England,  not  as  an  instrument  of  compulsion  to  become  a 
member  of  it.  The  members  therefore  of  other  churches 
in  this  country,  being  bound  by  no  such  conventions, 
retain  the  natural  right,  not  only  of  worshipping  God,  but 
of  educating  their  children,  in  their  own  way.  And  this 
natural  right  is  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Toleration  united 
with  other  Acts  in  favor  of  religious  liberty.  Nor  are  the 
Clergy  of  the  establishment  at  all  desirous  of  abridging  the 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship,  which  is  exer- 
cised by  men  of  other  persuasions.  The  Dissenters  there- 
fore have  full  liberty  of  applying  their  own  principles  to 
thrir  awn  education.  And  indeed  they  act  tiisely  in  pro- 
moting that,  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  own  purpose. 

But  do  the  members  of  the  Establishment  show  the  same 
wisdom  with  the  Dissenters,  in  promoting  plans  of  educa- 
tion, where  no  provision  is  made  for  the  national  religion, 
where  the  Liturgy  is  disregarded,  or  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  the  children  on  a  Sunday  frequent 
the  Conventicle  or  the  Church  ?  Is  such  conduct  consistent 
with  the  "  solemn  vow,  promise  and  profession,"  which 
we  make  at  our  Baptism,  and  renew  at  our  Confirmation  ? 
Do  we  act  consistently,  if,  while  we  profess  to  '*  believe 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  we  encourage  a 
system  of  education,  from  which  those  Articles  of  Faith  are 
cjxkded?  Can  the  Clergy  especially,  who  not  only  snb' 
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scribe  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles^  but  even  hold  their  pre- 
ferments by  this  very  tenure^  conscientiously  support  any 
other  than  a  Church-of  England  education  ?  Can  they  do  it 
without  betraying  the  cause,  which  they  are  pledged  to 
defend?  '  It  may  indeed  be  asked,  whether  every  man 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  who  holds  an  office  of  trust 
or  power,  whether  religious  or  civil,  which  he  could  not 
have  obtained  but  by  professing  himself  a  member  of  the 
National  Churchy  is  n«t  bound  by  such  profession,  if  not 
only  openly  to  discountenance,  at  least  not  openly  to  pro- 
mote, a  system  of  education,'  from  which  the  National 
Religion  is  discarded. 

Liberality  and  philanthropy  are  terms  indeed  of  seducing 
import ;  and  no  man,  who  possessed  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian,  or  the  morality  of  a  Heathen,  would  recommend  the 
reverse  of  either.  But  like  other  virtues  they  have  their 
limits ;  and  if  those  limits  are  passed,  the  good  may  be 
outweighed  by  the  concomitant  evil.  What  is  more  amia- 
ble, more  endearing,  than  charity  to  the  poor?  Whafr 
exercise  can  excite  a  nobler  gratification,  than  to  distribute 
what  we  can  afford  to  the  indigent  and  the  afflicted  ?  But 
if  we  starve  our  own  children,  to  feed  the  children  of  the 
stranger^  our  charity  is  converted  into  cruelty :  we  neglect 
a  primary  to  perform  a  secondary,  duty. — Benevolence  to 
all  mankind,  even  love  to  our  enemies^  is  a  duty  incumbent 
on  every  Christian  :  but  we  must  not  therefore  promote  the 


'  Though  the  Toleration  Act,  wilh  an  Act  passed  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  present  Majesty,  gires  full  liberty  in  tliis  respect  to  Dutsen" 
tersy  and  though  dissenting  schoolmasters,  provided  they  qualify  as 
such  under  the  last-mentioned  Act,  are  free  to  inculcate  their  own  reli- 
gious  opintont,  yet  no  such  acts  apply  to  the  members  of  the  est^- 
lishment.  Indeed,  it  would  be  preposterous  for  those  men  to  plead 
an  Act  of  Toleration^  who  have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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cause  of  our  enemies  to  our  own  destrttction.  Foes,  as 
Tvell  as  friends,  when  objects  of  compassion,  are  entitled  to 
our  regard:  but,  if  they  are  possessed  oi power ^  and  that 
power  is  exerted  against  uSy  no  duty,  either  moral  or 
religious,  can  require  us  to  increase  it.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  thei;^  are  degrees  of  attachment,  no  less  war- 
ranted by  political  justice,  than  by  natural  feeling.  It  is 
consistent  with  botkj  to  love  one's  own  family,  Or  one's  own 
country,  more  than  another  family,  or  another  country.  It 
is  consistent  with  neither j  to  preach  that  universal  philan- 
thropy, which  excludes  from  its  wide  embrace  both  pafer^ 
ml  and  patriotic  affection. — If  this  philanthropy  be  applied 
to  religion,  it  is  equally  capable  of  abuse.  Hard  indeed 
must  be  the  heart  of  that  man,  and  poor  indeed  his  under- 
standing, who  can  see  a  fellow-creature  in  distress,  and 
coldly  ask,  before  he  relieves  him,  to  what  religion  he 
belongs.  Whether  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan,  a  Christian  or  a 
Turk,  it  is  a  human  beings  that  wants  our  assistance  :  and 
'  if  we  refuse  it,  because  our  religions  are  different,  we 
bring  disgrace  upon  our  own.  But  this  principle  of  gene- 
nl  benevolence,  which  in  some  cases  requirci;  us  tc  uisre- 
gau-d  religious  distinctions,  applies  not,  where  duty  inter- 
feres in  behalf  of  our  awn  religion.  For,  as  no  philanthropy 
can  warrant  the  neglect  of  our  own  famlifj  or  our  own 
country  J  so  no  philanthropy  can  warrant  the  neglect  of  our 
own  religion.  When  our  philanthropy  affects  our  family, 
our  country,  or  our  religion,  it  loses  its  genuine  character, 
^d  becomes  a  weakness,  or  a  vice,  instead  of  a  virtue. 


II. 


It  is  well  known,  that  a  system  of  education,  conducted 
^1  a  very  int  elligent  and  actiVe  Dissenter  in  this  country,  a 
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system,  in  which,  of  course,  as  he  himself  conducts  it,  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  form  no 
part,  has,  during  the  last  seven  years,  received  very  exten^ 
sive  patronage  from  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions. 
This  system  he  conducts  on  the  avowed  principle,  that 
^<  education  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  propagation 
of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect"  '  Hence  no  other  part$ 
of  Christianity  are  there  professed,  than  what  he  terms  ita 
"  uncontraverted  principles."  *  Whether  our  religion, 
when  thus  curtailed,  does  not  lose  the  character  of  Christir 
anity  altogether ^  or  whether  enough  of  it  remains  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  any  other  religious  party  in  this 

'  These  are  Mr.  Lancaster's  own  words  in  the  Introduction, 
(p.  viii.)  to  hts  work,  entitled>  *  Impr<yoemtnU  in  Education,^  It  is 
obvious  from  the  general  tenor  of  this  Introduction,  that  the  wor4 
«  sect''  is  there  applied,  as  well  to  the  established^  as  to  the  tolerated 
rdigions  in  this  country.  N.  B.  The  edition  from  which  I  how  quote, 
is  the  sixth. 

*  Mr.  Lancaster,  speaking  of  his  school  at  p,  25,  says,  <<  This 
school  is  not  established  to  promote  the  religious  principles  of  any  par- 
ticular sect ;  but  setting  aside  all  party  distinctions,  its  object  is  to 
instruct  youth  in  useful  learning,  in  the  leading  and  uncontroverted 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  train  them  in  the  practice  of  moral 
habits,  conducive  to  their  future  welfare,  as  virtuous  men  and  useful 
members  of  society." — Though  I  have  no  concern  at  present  with  the 
last  clause  of  the  sentence,  I  have  quoted  the  whole,  lest  it  should 
seem,  that  I  debignedly  omit  what  is  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  favor.  I  am 
as  ready»  as  any  man  to  allow  that  he  educates  his  scholars  in 
<<  moral  habits/'  But  maral  habits  alone  are  not  sufficient :  children 
should  acquire  also  religious  habits ;  and  this  is  the  point,  for  which  I 
contend  in  the  present  discourse.  The  question  is,  whether  the  per- 
sons, whom  Mr.  Lancaster  proposes  to  make  **  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety," will  become  so  useful,  as  members  of  society  in  this  country, 
by  being  trained  to  moral  habits,  as  they  nxndd  be,  if,  beside  the  ac- 
qubition  of  the  habits^  they  were  taught  to  found  those  habits  on  the 
principles  of  that  religion^  which  is  eOaUishid  in  this  country. 
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country,   it  is  certain  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 

taught  by  the  Church  qf  England^  have  no  admission  there. 

That  Dissenters  therefore.  Dissenters  of  every  description 

should  join  in  promoting  such  a  plan  of  education,  is  not  a 

matter  of  surprise.    To  supersede  the  parochial  and  charity 

schools,  which  our  forefathers  had  founded  on  the  maxim  in 

the  text,  of  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  fie  sJiould  go 

and  to  raise  up  seminaries  in  their  stead,  where  the  children 

should  not  be  trained  in  the  way  of  the  Established  Churchy 

was  to  t/iem  an  advantage,  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  If 

no  predilection  for  zny  peculiar  sect  was  thereby  excited,  tme 

point  at  least  was  gained,  and  that  an  important  one, — that 

(he  children  educated  in  such  seminaries  would  acquire  an 

mdifftrence  to  Hie  establishment.  And  not  only  indifference^ 

but  secession  from  the  Established  Church  will  be  the  final 
result. 

Education,  on  wliatever  principles  it  be  conducted,  must 
have  some  influence,  either  favorable,  or  unfavorable,  on  the 
established  religion.  Even  neutrality,  however  strictly  ob- 
served, is  in  this  case  a  kind  of  hostility.  It  is  hostility  to 
the  Establishment,  to  deprive  our  children  of  that  early  at- 
tachment to  it,  which  an  education  in  the  Church  cannot  fail 
to  inspire,  and  which,  if  lost  in  their  youth^  can  never  after 
be  recovered.* 

'  Aristotle  has  well  observed,  that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
^^  permanency  of  an  establishment,  as  education  for  that  establishments 
•^dheat  the  same  time  complains  of  the  neglect,  into  which  this  neces- 
*^  maxim  had  even  then  begun  to  falh  Miyi(rr«»  Je  rurrMV  ruf  i'^^ac  »»f 

y<5  ^•XtT%mt,  And  he  adds,  that  no  law<  will  avail  without  an  education 
*^*^  esiabHshmentf  ti  /m  irtrrxi  tiB-i0fi%ft  tut)  Tflfr^itiv^fvoi  ly  rij  ir^Xtruf. 
Anstotelis  Politic.  Lib.  v.  p.  150.  ed.  Francofurt.  It  is  true,  that  Aris- 
^°"e  is  speaking  immediately  of  ciiM  establishments  ;  for  he  continues, 
"  ^»  w  f^iu  it^Msruut^  ii^fMTutSi*  li  }*  «Aiv«(;^i««/,  cXtytt^x^Kuf,     But  the 

"^*xim  applies  equally  to  establishments  rf  every  description,  whether 
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If  this  loss  were  compensated  by  any  solid  advantage,  ob- 
tained by  that  neutraKty  for  the  general  cause  of  religion, 
vre  should  have  less  reason  to  lament  the  injury,  which  we 
ourselves  sustain.  But  no  such  advantage  can  be  expected 
from  such  neutrality.  For  there  is  less  probability,  that  men 
will  finally  embrace  the  truth,  if  their  education  dismisses 
them  tmattached  to  any  particular  religion,  than  if  they  had 
been  educated  in  some  religious  system.  Amcmg  the  per- 
sons dismissed  in  this  state  of  supposed  imparUality^  how 
small  must  be  the  number  of  those,  who-  will  have  the  id- 
sure,  the  inclination,  and  the  ability,  to  weigh  the  arguments 
for  religious  opinions !  And  when  we  further  consider,  that 
the  question  now  relates  to  persons  educated  in  schools  of 
public  charity,  an  union  of  those  qualities  in  such  persons 
can  never  be  expected.  But  if  those  qualities  are  'wanting^ 
there  must  also  be  wanting  the  knowledge,  and  the  judg- 
ment, which  are  necessary  to  direct  men  in  the  choice  of 
their  religion.  In  such  circumstances,  they  will  either 
choose  no  religion ;  or,  if  they  choose  ani/j  it  will  be  mere 
accidenty  that  they  fall  on  the  right  one.  Instead  therefore 
of  advantage  from  that  neutrality,  we  may  certauily  expect 
the  reverse.' 

civil  or  religious,  or  mixed.  Other  passages  in  Aristotle's  politics,  on 
the  importance  and  the  effects  of  education,  may  be  found  by  con- 
sulting Dr.  Gillies'  Index  to  his  English  Translation.  Art.  Educa- 
tion. 

■  These  arguments  will  not  be  obviated  by  the  excuse,  that  Mr  Lan- 
caster's professed  neutrality  leaves  die  children  at  liberty  to  learn  reli- 
gion, eitlier  from  their  parents^  or  at  those  Sundai^'Schools,  to  which 
their  parents  may  choose  to  send  them.  For  the  parents  of  children* 
who  are  objects  of  public  charity,  are  for  the  most  part  incapaUe  of 
teaching  religion  to  their  children.  And,  if  they  send  their  children  to 
a  Sundatf'Sckoolf  according  to  their  own  persuasion,  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines>which  the  children  will  hear  one  day  in  the  week,  can  hardly  make 
a  lasting  impression,  when  they  are  continually  hearing  of  generalized 
Christianity  during  six  days  in  the  week.  Where  children  go  daily  to 
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But  the  neutrality  pressed  is  virtually  disregarded,  and 
hence  indifference  to  our  religion,  which  the  mere  circum* 
stance  of  not  being  brought  up  to  it  cannot  fail  to  produce, 
is  not  the  w?u)le  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  system.  Indeed  neutrality  in  religion  it  is  hardly  possi* 
bk  to  mamtain.  If  we  adopt  a  creed,  we  cannot  expect 
that  all  parties  should  agree  to  it.  If  we  adopt  no  creed,  we 
differ  from  all  who  have  a  creed.  We  cannot  be  negative 
in  respect  to  Creeds^  without  positive  opposition  to  those 
who  maintain  them.  But  the  Educator  in  question  has 
formally  declared,  that  he  objects  to  Creeds  in  general :  and 
he  has  declared  it  in  the  work,  which  is  intended  to  describe 
his  plan  of  education.  '    His  scholars  therefore,  who  neces- 

fchooU  the  religion  which  they  are  afterwards  to  profess,  should  he  aa 
object  of  daUtf  attention.  Thej  must  team  their  religion  as  thej  leaza 
other  things :  and  they  will  have  much  or  little,  according  as  their  edu* 
cation  supplies  them.  To  assert,  that  our  religion  is  not  dependent  o» 
our  education,  is  to  contradict  the  eiperience  of  all  ages  aiid  nations. 

'  Mr  Lancaster,  in  his  introduction,  p.  ix*  says.    <<  I  feel  a  fervent 
Irish,  as  eTery  friend  of  mankind  must,  that  names  may  perish,  but  truth 
prosper."     In  p.  x.  he  says»  **  In  the  spirit  of  sect  and  party  it  is  the 
object,  though  often  blended  with  something  better,  to  exalt  a  peculiar 
treeJf  to  establish  a  name, ''  &c.    In  p.  xi.  he  has  a  passage,  whidi  ex- 
plains what  he  means  by  names.    **  Then  the  solicitude  would  not  be  to 
maJte  men  nominal  Catholics  or  ProtestantSt  Churchmen  or  Dissenters, 
but  to  exalt  by  precept  v.nd  example  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  our 
holy  religion.     The  desire  would  not  be  the  increase  of  proselytes  to  this 
name^  or  the  other^  but  to  the  only  name  given  under  Heaven,  whereby 
mankind  can  be  saved,  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  which  all  nrast  bow  in  mer« 
cy  or  in  judgment."    Having  explained  what  he  means  by  the  nametf 
which  he  wishes  mzy  perish,  he  adds,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  «<  1  long 
to  see  men,  who  profess  Christianity,  contend  not  for  Creeds  of  faith, 
words*  and  nameSf  but  in  the  practice  of  every  heavenly  virtue."    Mr. 
Lancaster,  therefore,  must  long  to  see  the  Church  of  England  abandon 
her  Creed  and  her  Name.    Whether  *«  the  practice  of  every  heavenly 
virtue*'  would  be  promoted  by  such  abandonment^  is  a  question,  which 
I  need  not  examine. 
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sarily  imblibe  the  sentiments  of  their  master,  will  soon  acquire 
a  contempt  of  the  national  Creed.  The  Office  of  Baptism, 
where  the  learning  of  it  is  enjoined,  and  the  Office  of  Con- 
firmation, where  the  knowledge  of  it  is  required  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition^  will  soon  be  regarded  as  the  rites  of  bi- 
gotry and  superstition.  Can  the  result  then  of  such  an  edu- 
cation be  doubtful  ?  Will  the  children  thus  educated,  have 
to  choose^  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  whether 
they  shall  be  Churchmen  or  not  ?  No !  They  will  long  be- 
fore have  decided  against  the  Church, 

When  we  further  consider,  that  this  system  of  education 
has  in  other  respects  so  much  to  recommend  it ;  that  the 
mechanical  part  has  advantages,  which  no  other  system  pos- 
sesses ;  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  by 
it,  under  one  master,  to  hundreds  of  children,  at  a  moderate 
expense ;  that  these  useful  arts  are  learnt  also  in  so  short  a 
time  as  to  leave  ample  leisure  for  manual  labor^  which  in  cha- 
ritable institutions  is  so  usefully  combined  with  the  acquire- 
ment of  kndwledge  ;  and  when  we  consequently  consider, 
that  such  a  system  is  both  likely  to  meet,  and  actually  does 
meet  with  almost  general  encouragement,  we  must  clearly 
perceive  that  if  the  system  is  accompanied  with  such  reti* 
gious  instruction,  as  is  calculated  to  create  indifference,  and 
even  dislike  to  the  established  churchy  the  most  powerful 
engine,  that  ever  was  devised  against  it,  is  now  at  work  for 
its  destruction.  ' 

'  In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  181 1,  among  die  Provincial 
occurrences  of  die  preceding  month,  no  less  than  eight  new  Lancastrian 
Schools  are  mentioned.  1  he  establishment  of  the  Lancastrian  school 
at  Northampton,  is  related  in  the  following  words,  p.  389 :  ^  In  conse- 
quence of  a  lecture,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  at  Northampton,  some 
time ''past,  a  town-meedng  was  called,  and  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
in  a  most  liberal  manner,  came  forward  with  a  subscription,  to  set  up  a 
school,  in  which  bigotra^  and  intolerance  should  have  no  «^arf /'-^Both 
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It  IS  a  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  the  religious 
part  of  this  system  is  neither  an  essential^  nor  even  an  origi- 
nal  part  of  it.  The  admirable  mechanism  of  this  system, 
•f  which  the  inventor,  in  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened  ma- 
gistrate, "  deserves  a  statue  to  his  memory,"  '  was  originally 
combined  with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church ; 
and  these  doctrines  were  not  detached  from  it,  till  it  wa$ 
adopted  by  that  active  and  intelligent  Dissenter,  who  brought 
it  into  general  circulation.  It  was  invented  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  a  Clergyman  of  bur  own  Church,  who  also 
first  practised  it,  and  practised  it  rvith  great  success,  in  a 
public  institution  at  Madras/  It  rests  on  the  simple  principle 

the  meaning  aind  the  tendency  of  such  language,  from  tohateverqu^xrter 
it  may  proceed,  are  too  obvious  to  need  a  comment.  There  is  a  very 
just  remark  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  own  book,  at  p.  185,  "  that  if  any  parti- 
cular sect  obtained  tkeftindpal  care  in  a  national  SffStem  of  education, 
that  part  would  soon  be  likely  to  possess  the  greatest  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  state."  Suppose  then  that  Mr.  Lancaster  obuins  **  the 
principal  care  in  a  national  system  of  education,"  what  is  to  become  of 
the  religion  noto  established  ?  li  already  its  doctrines  are  called  bigotry 
and  its  constitution  intolerance,  what  must  be  its  fate,  if  the  **potoer  and 
influence^*  arising  from  education,  should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from 
it? 

'See  p.  14.  of  A  new  and  appropriate  system  of  education,  forthfe 
laboring  people.     By  P.  Colquhoun,  L.  L.  D.     1806. 

* "  The  new  method  of  practical  education,  which  has  appeared 
under  different  shapes  in  this  country,  originated  in  the  Militay  Male 
Asylum,  founded  at  Madras,  in  l78^.  There  it  gradually  grew  to  ma. 
turity,  and,  after  the  experience  of  several  years,  was  established  in  aU 
iU  forms  in  that  school."  See  p.  I.  of  Dr.  Bell's  Madras  School  or  Ele- 
ments of  Tuition.  London  1808.  «  The  nation  is  indebted  to  the 
genius^  the  ability ,  and  perseveririg  industry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  late 
Stiperiutendent  aod  Director  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  in  the  East 
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^riiich,  mdeed,  maybe  variously  modified,  of '^  Tuition  by  the 
Scholars  thefnselves."  The  ingenious  inventor,  on  his  return 
to  England,  having  explained  the  prmcipleand  the  application 
of  it, '  retired  to  his  parochial  duties,  ready,  indeed,  to  af- 
ford information  and  assistance  to  all  who  desired  it*  Of 
this  information  and  assistance  that  intelligent  Dissenter, 
by  his  own  acknowledgment^  availed  himself.  ^  And  by  the 
application  of  talents,  which  cannot  be  diluted,  he  gave  such 
extension  to  the  principle,  as  excited,  and  justly  exdted^ 
general  admiration.    Having  attracted  the  notice,  and  en* 

Indies,  now  Rector  of  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  for  a  most  enlightened 
plan  of  education  for  the  poor,  which  he  some  time  since  disclosed  to 
the  public,  and  for  which  he  deserves  a  statue  to  his  memory,''  See  the 
place  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note.— «  To  him  (Dr.  Bell)  the  world 
9iejirsi  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  useful  DisoovuuESy  which  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  society."  Mr.  Whitbread's  Speech  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  Feb,  19,  1807.    Note  A. 

'  In  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1797,  entitled,  **  An  experiment  in  educa- 
don,  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  suggesting  a  system,  wliere* 
by  a  school,  ora  family,  may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
saaster  or  parent." 

*  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  the^r^  edition  of  his  work,  which  was  published 
in  1803,  says,  at  p.  45  :  **  The  institution,  which  a  benevolent  FrarU 
dence  has  been  pleased  to  make  me  the  happy  instrument  of  bringing 
Into  usefulness,  was  begftn  in  the  year  I798i*'  Now  this  was  nine  years 
after  Dr.  BeU  began  his  system,  and  one  year  after  he  had  published 
the  account  of  it  ia  London.  But  when  Mr.  Lancaster  b^an  his  school 
he  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  common  manner ;  or  at  least  not  ac- 
cording to  the  new  method.  For  at  the  close  of  his  first  edition,  he 
nys,  **  I  much  regret,  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  hit 
(Dr.  Bell's)  system,  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan ;  it  would  have 
aved  me  much  trouble,  and  some  retrograde  movements.  As  a  con* 
firmattott  of  the  goodness  o[  Dr.  BeU's  plan,  I  have  succeeded  with  one 
nearly  similar^  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  three  hundred  children.  '* 
It  was  probably  in  1802,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  adopted  Dr.  Bell's  me* 
thod :  for  in  that  year  he  corresponded  with,  and  visited.  Dr.  Bell,  at 
Swanage,  where  *<  every  requisite  instruction  toward  forming  a  school 
on  the  Madras  System,  and  upon  a  great  and  extended  plan,  was  af« 
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gaged  the  patronage,  of  many  distinguished  characters  in  the 
metropoKs,  he  was  soon  invited  to  found  seminaries  in  other 
places  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  true,  that  the  religious  part 
of  the  system  had,  in  the  mean  time,  and  4inder  his  hands, 
undergone  a  complete  alteration;  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  flngland  having  been  ^wp^r^^flterf  by  a  few  general 
maxims,  which,  it  was  supposed^  might  serve  as  a  basis  for 
Christianity  under  every  form.'  Whether  the  apparent 
libcraHtjf  of  this  plan  seduced  the  members  of  the  church ; 
whether  they  regarded  only  the  mechanism  of  the  system, 

forded  him."  See  the  British  Review,  No.  L  p.  l93.  A  few  Imes 
before  the  passage  last  quoted,  Mr.  Lancaster  says,  •*  I  ought  not  to 
close  mj  account  without  acknovoUdging  the  obligation  I  lie  under  to  Dr, 
Bell,  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  who  so  nobly  gave  up  his  time 
and  liberal  salary,  that  he  might  perfect  that  institution  which  Jtorish* 
ed  greatly  under  his  fostering  care.  Dr.  Bell  had  two  hundred 
BOYS,  who  instructed  themselves."  See  more  extracts  containing  Mr. 
Lancaster's  acknowledgments  on  this  head,  in  a  printed  paper,  entitledf 
"New  System  of  Education,''  printed  by  C.  Squire,  Fumival's-Inn- 
Coort,  and  distributed  by  the  patrons  of  the  Clergy  Orphan-School. 
l*hese  acknowledgments  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  preserve^  as  Mr. 
Lancaster,  in  his  later  editions,  has  wUJuiravm  them.  But  that  the 
nKnt,not  only  of  the  inverUioUf  but  of  xhejirsi  successful  practice  of  it, 
is  due  to  Dr.  Bell,  is  proved  by  documents,  which  cannot  be  qoef- 
^ed.    See  Dr.  Bell's  Madras  School,  p.  iv.  p.  ]  25— 242. 

'  ^  The  grand  basis  of  Christianity  alonCf"  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  p. 
lS4s « is  broad  enough  for  the  whole  bulk  of  mankind  to  stand  on,  and 
join  hands  as  children  of  one  family.  This  basis  is.  Glory  to  God,  and 
^  increase  of  peace  and  good-will  among  men.'*  This  may  be  a 
basis  perhaps  for  natural  religion,  but  it  cannot  be  a  basts  for  the  re* 
'^itoUd  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  downright  contradiction  to 
^tbat  the  basis  of  ^  religion, which  contains  not  those  principles,  which 
'^^'^ingmsh  that  religion  from  other  religions.  **  Glory  to  God,  and 
^  increase  of  peace  and  good-will  among  men,"  are  precepts  which 
^^Id  be  inculcated  not  only  by  a  Christian,  but  by  a  Deist,  a  Maho- 
^•an,  or  a  Hindoo, 
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aad»  mistaking  instruction  for  education,  supposed  thata:^^ 
thing  was  done,  if  only  tii^  former  were  promoted  ;  or  whe- 
ther they  perceived  its  religious  tendency,  and  adopted  it 
with  the  previous  intention  of  counteracting  that  tendency 
as  opportunity  might  oflFer,  they  concurred  with  the  Dissea- 
ters  in  promoting  the  system,  thus  proposed  to  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Trustees  of  two  of  the 
Charity  schools  now  before  us,,'  very  greatly  to  their  credit 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  determined  Ji'oe 
years  ago,  to  apply  to  the  inventor  of  the  system,*  being  of 
opinion  that  "  the  children  of  a  Church-qf  England  charity 
school  ought  to  be  brought  up  in  the  prifwiples  and  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England/'*  With  a  zeal  proportioned 
to  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  that  friend  of  humanity  under- 
took the  charge.  The  principle  of  "  Tuition  by  the  Scholars 
themselves'*  wias  applied  there  with  complete  success; 
ami    again  applied     in    unison    with    the    Established 

■  The  charity  school  for  boys,  and  the  charity  school  for  girls  in 
Whitechapel. 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Chanty  Schools  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  for  the  year  18o6,7. 

*  See  the  preface  to  an  excellent  Sermon,  preached  in  the  parish 
chnrch  of  St.*  Mary,  Whitechapel,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  10,  1811,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity-schools  in  that  parish,  conducted  on  the  system 
of  Dr.  Bell.  By  T.  G.  Taylor,  A.  M.  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  Dedham. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  Lancaster  himself  very  justly  observes,  in  the  first 
page  of  his  Introduction,  **. that  education,  as  it  respects  those  who  are 
unprovided  with  it,  ought  to  become  a  national  concern."  But  then  the 
"very  circumstance,  that  it  is  a  national  concern,  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  such  national  education  should  be  founded  on  the  nation  I  religion* 
For  it  IS  not  a  *^  pkarisaical  sect-making  spirit**  which  supports  the  ««- 
iional  religion,  whatever  epithets  Mr.  Lancaster  himself  may  apply. 
The  necessity  of  making  the  national  religion  the  foundation  of  na- 
tional education,  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  two  Letters 
to  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  by  Mrs.  Trimmer  in  her  Comparative  View. 
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Church.'— Another  school  was  founded  in  the  same 
partth,  uader  the  same  direction ;  and  not  only  has  the  same 
prmci{rfe  been  thefe  likewise  successfully  applied,  but  the 
tliildrea,  by  unidng  with  their  learning  a  profitable  branch 
tf  i&dustry,  are  rimost  enabled  to  support  their  aam  educ»> 
im'— Another  school,  of  which  the  children  are  now 


'  The  very  great  success  which  has  attended  Dr.  Bell's  method  in  the 
farochial  ^hook  of  Whitechapel^  as  also  the  readiness  with  which  he 
Bnddtook  the  charge,  are  thus  described  by  the  Trustees.  Having  ob- 
^tntd  in  their  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  dated  April  3, 
)806|  ^  the  advantages  of  Christian  education  in  the  principles  of  the 
Ckwreh  qfEnglandi^  they  proceed,  in  their  report,  dated  April  7, 180r» 
8t  p.  4.  to  relate  as  follows.  **  They  accordingly  took  the  earliest  op* 
portonity  of  introducing  into  both  schools  (that  of  the  boys  and  that  <^ 
Ae  girls)  the  valuable  system  of  education  recommended  by  the  ReV. 
Dr.  Bell,  and  practised  by  him  with  such  distinguished  success  at  Ma> 
<bas.  The  Trustees,  hearing  diat  Dr.  BeU  was  in  England,  and 
^voold  readUy  give  them  advice,  applied  to  him  by  letter.  Dr.  Bell, 
with  that  zeal  and  philanthropy,  which  peculiarly  mark  his  character, 
left  his  house  in  Dorsetshire,  and  hastened  to  Whitechapel ;  and  has 
since  from  time  to  time  given  the  Trustees  and  the  Schoolmasters  his 
l^^nonal  assistance ;  and  his  system  is  now  so  far  matured,  as  to  com- 
mand the  approbation,  and  excite  the  admiration,  of  several  eminent 
po'sons,  both  clergy  and  laity,  many  of  them  of  high  rank  and  the 
greatest  respectability .''  And  they  add,  in  p.  6,  '<  The  disinterested 
and  generous  spirit  of  Dr.  Bell  allows  of  no  recompense  for  all  his  la- 
bon :  the  Trustees  can  only  therefore  thus  publicly  express  their  high 
and  grateful  sense  of  die  inestimable  service  he  has  rendered  to  mankind, 
^d  particularly  his  benevolent  and  indefatigable  attention  to  the 
organizing  of  this  institution."  In  their  Report,  April  ]  1,  1809,  they 
rarther  say,  <*  The  plan  of  education  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell,  has 
1)^en  now  acted  upon  in  this  school  a  length  of  time,  sufficient  to 
doable  the  Trustees  to  determine  decidedly  upon  its  efficacy,  and  to 
speak  positively  of  its  success."  TTiis  is  again  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
port, April,  1810. 

*  See  p.  6,  7,  of  die  «  Third  Report  of  the  Free-School,  Gower*« 
^alk,  Whitechapel,  London,  for  training  up  children  m  die  princi- 
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before  us,  has  been  modelled  by  the  same  director  mth 
equal  success.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the 
new-mddelling  of  this  school  was. undertaken,  not  only  at 
the  general  request  of  the  Subscribers  and  Trustees,  but  by 
particular  desire  of  our  Metropolitan,  '—Other  schools  in 
this  great  dty  and  neighbourhood  have  already  followed  the 
example,  through  the  aid  of  the  same  Director.*    And  as 

pies  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and- in  habits  of  useful  industrj  ;  con- 
ducted under  the  system  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  BelL  Printed  at  the  School, 
1811."  The  boys  are  employed  in  printing,  the  girls  of  course  ia* 
needlework.  In  the  parochial  charity  school  at  Whitechapel,  the  boys 
are  employed  in  toy^-making.  See  the  last  Report  in  the  preceding 
note.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  boys,  when  they  leave  school,  must 
become  either  printers  or  toy-makers ;  the  acquirement  of  a  haUt  of 
industry  is  the  great  object,  which  may  afterwards  be  applied,  as 
circumstances  require. 

'  See  the  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  parish-church  of 
Lambeth  in  July  1807  ;  and  page  32  of  the  Account  of  the  Clergy 
Orphan  School,  dated  April  11,  181 L 

^  Both  in  the  Marybone  Charity  School,  and  in  the  Marybone  Day 
School  of  Industry,  the  new  method  was  introduced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Dr.  Bell.  See  the  evidence  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Re* 
view.  No.  I.  p.  200,  201.  Dr.  Bell  has  also  very  successfully  intro* 
duced  it  into  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  and  the  Female  Orphan 
Asylum.  Hi€  system  is  likewise  adopted  in  the  Free  School  in  Or- 
chard-street, Westminster,  which  is  well  described  in  the  work  quoted) 
note  11.  It  has  been  adopted  also  in  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  and 
the  Trustees  in  their  Report,  dated  April  11»  1811,  thus  speak  of  it 
at  p.  S4.  ^  The  Committee  has  wimessed  the  greatest  advantages, 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  Madras  System  into  this  School, 
and  are  anxious  to  make  a  public  Declaration  of  their  sentiments, 
being  conviiTced  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  system  ofNaiional 
Education  under  ihe  auspices  of  the  Established  Churchy  for  the  preser- ' 
vadon  of  that  Church,  and  the  promotion  of  true  Religion,  and  habits 
of  useful  industry  among  the  lower  classes ;  and  that  for  these  grand 
and  interesting,  objects  no  plan  has  yet  been  proposed,  from  the  general 
application  of  whichy  so  much  and  such  unmixed  good  can  be  ex* 
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the  benefits  are  incalculable,  which  must  arise  from  the 
geoefal  adoption  of  the  system  thus  directed,  '  let  us  sin- 
cerely hope»  that  it  will  be  adopted  in  all/    Nor  can  I  be 

pectedy  as  that  for  which  this  country^  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  are  indebted  to  the  piety,  philanthropy,  and  unex- 
ampled labors  of  Dr.  Bell/' 

'  «<  The  chief  ad vanuges  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan  are,  I.  It  completely 
fixes  and  secures  the  attention  of  every  scholar ;  the  indolent  ate  sti« 
mulated ;  the  vicious  reclaimed  ;  and  it  nearly  annihilates  bad  be- 
harionr  of  every  sort.  II.  The  children  make  a  regular  progress  in 
their  learning,  which  is  daily  noticed  and  registered ;  no  lesson  being 
passed  over,  till  it  be  correctly  studied.  III.  It  saves  the  expense  of 
additional  instructors,  the  eye  of  one  intelligent  master  or  mistress 
alone  being  required  to  see  that  their  agents,  the  senior  good  boys  and 
girls,  do  their  duty  in  teaching  their  juniors.  IV.  It  not  only  possesses 
excellent  mechanical  advantages  in  communicating  instruction  gene- 
rally; but  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  instil  into  and  fix  practi- 
cally in  the  mind  the  principles  of  our  Holy  Religion ;  whilst  it  mate- 
rially secures  the  moral  conduct  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of 
school :  and  V.  By  economising  time,  hitherto  so  lamentably  wasted 
in  charity  schools,  conducted  on  the  old  plan,  it  affords  ample  and 
rerj  inviting  opportunity  to  add  to  the  ordinary  establishment  a 
School  of  Industry." — This  is  the  testimony  of  men,  who  speak  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  Trustees  of  the  paro« 
chial  schools  in  Whitechapel,  to  whom  we  are  under  the  highest  obli- 
gations, next  to  Dr.  Bell  himself.  See  p.  5  of  their  Report,  diited 
April  7, 1807.  See  also  the  Preface,  by  T.  Bernard,  Esq.  to  the 
first  part  of  a  Digest  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  contain- 
ing a  selection  of  those  articles,  which  have  a  reference  to  Education. 
1809. 

^Though  the  parochial  schools  in  Whitechapel,  were  the  Jirsi 
^ch  were  modelled  in  London  by  Dr.  Bell  in  person^  yet  the  sys- 
tem itself,  soeatiy  as  1797»  ^vras  partially  adop^d  with  good  suc- 
cess in  the  oldest  charity  school  in  London,  that  of  Aldgate.^  See 
Dr.  Bell's  Madras  School,  p.  I.  It  was  introdiiced  ^ere  <<  by  a 
Tnistee  of  most  distinguished  and  exemplary  zeal  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  D.  P.  Watts,  Esq.  of  Portland  Place."  See  the 
Report  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School  p»  32.    It  w^  adopted  also  in 
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silent  on  the  merit  of  another  eminent  Prelate,  whose  muiuU 
ficence,  as  well  as  personal  exertion,  has  givea  rapid  aad 
successful  extension  to  the  new  system  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham,  under  the  guidance  and  immediate  inspection  of 
the  Inventor,  whom  he  has  enabled  to  withdraw  from  his 
parochial  dudes,  that  he  n^ght  devole  himself  entirely  to 
education.^  And,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the  same 
distinguished  Prelate  has  founded  a  seminary  iox  Masters  in 
the  new  system,  that  there  never  may  be  wanting  a  supply 
of  fit  and  able  men/ 

il9%  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Briggs,  ia  the  schools  of  indos* 
try  at  Kendal,  and  with  great  success.  Sec  the  account,  bj  T.  Ber- 
nard, Esq.  in  the  3d  Volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  betp 
tering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  p.  184—201. 

'  After  Dr.  Bell  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the 
Mastership  of  Sherbum  Hospital,  he  resigned  hi^  Living  of  Swanage 
^in  Dorsetshire. 

^  This  seminary  is  founded  at  Bishop's  Auckland.  Of  die  athir 
schools,  which  have  been  established  or  new  modelled  in  die  Bishop^ 
ric»  the  principal  are  those  at  Bishop's-Wearmouth,  Sunderlaod, 
and  Gateshead,  where  Dr.  Bell  has  had  great  success.  See  die 
British  Review,  No.  I.  p.  90S:  also  Dr.  Bell's  Instructions  fer  con- 
ducung  a  school  through  the  agency  of  the  scholars  themselves.  9A 
ed.  London,  1809.  In  the  city  of  Durham  the  Rev.  G.  Bouyer, 
Prebendary  of  that  Cadiedral,  has  instituted  a  school  <*  in  the  hope 
(which  there  is  a  fair  promise  of  realising)  of  proving  experimentaUy, 
that  schooling  on  the  Madras  System  i^»Q  hours  a  day  for  three  years, 
will  suffice  to  give  the  lower  orders  of  children  that  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmeticy  and  rdigion»  which  is  thought  re- 
quisite."  lb.  p.  16. — The  Bishop,  with  the  Dean  and  Cliiq>ter  of 
Salisbury,  have  established  a  Khool  on  Dr.  Bell's  sysMm.  Th»  aaaw 
has  been  done  at;  Lichfield;  and  the  Dea%  as  Ardidracon  of  Salop^ 
has,  in  a  late  charge*  strongly  recommended  it  t«  his  Clei^.  Tha 
iinportance  alsOy  which  the  late  Bishop  of  London  attached  to  Dr. 
Bell's  exertions,  appears  from  hisi  **  Letter  to  the  GDveroor9»  Legisiau- 
t^rs,  a|i(l  Prc^etors  o£  plaxitatiooa  iatbe  British  West  India  Islands.'' 
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IV. 


We  have  die  choice  therefore  of  the  new  «ysiem  in  two 
different  forms.  In  the  one  form  it  is  a  Church-ofEng^ 
land  education :  in  the  other  form  it  is  not  so.'  Both 
forms  are  alike  accessible :  both  forms  are  equally  practi- 
cable.   We  have  also  books  of  instruction,  as  well  for  the 

T 

Such  etamples  of  encoaragement,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  and 
oAer  Clergy^  bestowed  on  the  new  method  of  instruction,  afford 
soffident  answer  to  the  reproach,  which  has  been  made  to  those, 
who  object  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  j^an,  as  if  their  objection  proceeded 
from  a  desire  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  If  this  was  their  desire, 
they  would  not  encourage  Dr.  Bell.  It  is  not  the  mechanical  part  to 
which  dieyofjject;  fbr  it  is  the  same  as  Dn  BelPs.  It  is  only  the 
feiigicMs  party  to  which  they  object.  And  if  the  Clergy  do  not  object 
to  the  religious  part  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan,  their  conduct  is  very 
inconsistent  with  their  dutt/. 

'  That  Mr.  Lancaster's  mode  of  education  is  not  a  Church-of- 
Eagland  education,  is  evident  from  his  own  account  of  it.  And  this 
is  the  pointy  on  which  the  question  hinges,  whether  his  education 
should  be  promoted  by  Churchmen,  The  question,  therefore,  what 
the  religion  really  isf  which  Mr.  Lancaster  teaches,  is  of  inferior  mo- 
^neat  m  the  present  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it 
IS  so^  than  what  it  is :  for,  though  called  at  present  a  British  educa- 
tion, it  teaches  not  Christianity,  under  anj^  of  the  forms,  which  are 
practised  within  the  British  dominions.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
^(xrefivoraUe  to  Unitarianism,  than  to  any  other  form  of  religion, 
>t  least  if  the  Report  be  accurate,  which  was  printed  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  June  6th  last,  relating  to  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Unitarian  Fund.  For,  according  to  that  Report,  one  of  the 
spealcers  laid,  «  that  lastruction  and  Unitarianism  were  in  his  opinion 
thesanne,  and  he  could  not  help,  therefore,  looking  on  the  endeavours 
^Mr.Joiepb  Lancaster  in  the  mostJavoraUe  poiiit  of  view,  because 
his  cmho^ami  was  merely  directed  to  education." 
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one  as  for  the  other.*  Nor  is  the  Inventor  of  the  system, 
who  combines  with  it  the  national  religion,  less  willing  or 
less  able,  than  his  dissenting  rival,  to  promote  it,  both  by 
his  advice  and  his  personal  exertions.  The  alacrity  with 
which  he  consented,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  proceed- 
ed, to  regulate  some  of  the  schools,  which  are  now  before 
us,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  assertion.  It  is  true^  that 
the  appellation  now  given  to  the  system,  does  not  operate 
in  his  £aLvor.  Like  Columbus,  he  has  lost  the  honor  of 
giving  name  to  his  own  discovery.  But,  though  the  ftVfe 
has  been  transferred  to  him,  ;vi^ho,  in  adopting  the  system, 
has  estranged  it  from  the  establishment,  the  Inventor  has 
suffered  no  diminution  of  his  real  worih. 

That  Dissenters  should  apply  to  a  friend  of  the  establish- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  their  schools,  however  greatly,  in 
other  respects,  they  might  approve  his  method  of  instruc- 
tioh,  it  would  be  useless  on  our  part  to  desire.^    But  if 

'  Mr.  Lancaster's  mode  of  education  is  described  in  his  work,  enti« 
tied  '<  Improvements  in  Education,'*  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
printed  in  1803,  the  sixth  in  1806.  Dr.  Bell's  mode  of  education  was 
first  described  in  1797,  in  the  pamphlet  quoted,  note  18,  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  printed  in  1805.  More  complete  information  is  to 
be  obtained  from  his  octavo  volume,  published  in  1808,  called  <*  The 
Madras  School,  or  Elements  of  Tuition.'*  With  this  work  should  be 
united  his  '<  Instructions  for  conducting  a  school  through  the  agency 
of  the  scholars  themselves,"  of  which  the  2d  edition  was  printed  in 
1809.  Mr.  Colquhoun's  pamphlet,  already  quoted,  contains  mnch 
valuable  information  for  those  who  wish  to  conduct  a  school  on  Dr. 
Bell's  plan.  The  Reports  likewise  may  be  useiully  consulted,  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Trustees  of  those  schools,  where  Dr.  Bell's 
method  has  been  adopted.  , 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  tly-ow  any  blame  on  the  Dissenters, 
for  not  applying  to  Dr.  BelL  On  the  contrary,  I  commend  them  for 
not  applying  to  Dr.  Bell.  They  are  then  only  blameable,  when  they 
censure  us  for  acting-  on  similar  principles ;  when  they  consider  us  as 
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the  Dissenters  are  too  wise  to  promote  a  plan  of  education 
m  unison  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  shall  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Church  have  the  weakness  to  promote  an 
education,  from  which  those  doctrines  are  excluded  ^  It  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  which  of  the  two 
principal  Directors  we  apply  for  assistance*  The  schools 
which  we  ^d^re,  either  to  found  or  to  regulate,  may 
perhaps  in  either  case  have  equal  mechanical  advantages. 
But  the  religious  impulse,  which  they  will  receive  from 
tfieir  respective  Conductors,  must  carry  them  into  opposite 
directions.  It  is  true,  that  the  impulse,  which  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  establishment,  may  in  some  cases  be  checked  : 
and  by  the  interposidon  of  Churchmen,  where  such 
interpoation  avails^  may  be  gradually  introduced  some 
forms  of  compliance  with  the  established  church.  But 
such  amended  seminaries  will  not  so  easily  attain  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Church^England  insdtution,  as  those  which 
are  modelled  for  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 

intolerant  for  paying  die  same  attention  to  our  into-ests*  which  they 
invariablj  pay  to  their  awn.  In  &ctt  we  cannot  be  intolerant  in  prefer- 
ring Dr.  Bell  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  unless  the^  are  intolerant  in  preferring 
Mr.  Lancaster  to  Dr.  Bell.  If  it  be  said,  that  liberal-minded  Chris- 
tians should  lay  aside  aU  party  distinctions,  and  that  the  names  of  Bell 
or  Lancaster  should  be  disregarded  in  the  great  cause  of  religion,  it  is 
not  very  consistent  with  this  professed  indifference  to  have  constant 
recourse  to  Mr.  Lancaster.  I  could  easily  declaim  on  the  ilUberality 
of  rejecting  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Bellf  were  it  not  that  declamation  of 
this  kind  is  sound  without  sense. 

.  '  It  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  H  Tuition  by  the  Scholars 
themselves,''  is  not  only  capable  of,  but  perhaps  requires^  various 
modifications,  according  to  a  variation  of  circumstances.  These 
modifications,  or  subsidiary  practices  in  the  application  of  the  general 
principle,  are,  some  of  them,  different  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  from  those 
in  Dr.  Bell's  Schools.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  sufficient  experience 
in  the  detail  of  the  mechanism,  to  determine  mhat  subsidiary  practices 
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« 

Why  then  should  the  members  of  the ,  Establishmoit, 
where  they  have  the  choice  of  the  two  directors,  have 
recourse  to  any  but  thdr  cfwn  f  Why  should  they  abandon 
the  Establishment  to  obtain  instruction  for  the  poor,  when 
that  instruction  may  be  had  with  equal  advantage  in  the 
Church  7  If  Masters  are  wanted^  we  have  a  seminary  for 
that  purpose.  Nay,  have  we  not  before  our  eyes,  at  this 
very  moment,  pertiaps  a  hundred  among  these  charity 
children,  who  either  are,  or  soon  will  be,  enabled  by 
their  education,  to  assist  in  directing  a  school  on  the  new 
system  ?  Has  not  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  which  hn 
been  most  successfully  guided  by  our  own  Director,  already 
furnished  assistance  of  this  kind  ? 

Why  also  should  we  relinquish  the  old  institutions  aUo* 
getber  ?  Why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  adapt  our  pre^ 
^ent  schools,  if  possible,  to  the  new  syst^^  ?  And  hav?  we 
not  before  our  eyes  abundant  proof,  that  such  ^n^eavours 
may  be  crowned  with  success  ?  That  an  adversary  of  the 
establishment  should  argue  and  act,  as  if  our  present  paro- 
chial and  charity  schools  h^^d  either  no  existence,  or  no 
capability  of  improvement,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise* 
Our  parochial  and  charity  schools  have  been  hitherto 
Church^  England  schools.  They  are  unserviceable 
therefore,  for  purposes,  which  are  not  friendly  to  the  Estab* 
lishment.  But  this  is  a  reason  why  ttv  should  be  anxious 
to  retain  them,  to  retain  them  as  institutions,  which  the 
Church  may  consider  as  its  awn.    Who,  indeed,  in  this 

sire  th«  best.  But  wherever  Mr.  Lancaster,  or  any  one  dit^  has  in- 
troduced a  rtal  improTement»  k  should  of  course  be  adopted^  especiattf 
as  it  may  be  done  without  deranging  the  general  system. 

*  Namely,  for  the  Marybone  Charity  School.  See  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Cox,  die  Master  of  that  School,  quoted  in  the  British  Review, 
No.  I.  p.  201. 
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great  audience  would  not  deeply  lament^  if  the  aumerous 
charity  schools^  which  are  here  asswibled,  were  condemned 
to  disaoludoiiy  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  few  great  semi* 
naries,  from  which  the  children  would  never  more  be 
conducted  to  this  place  ?  What  £nend  of  the  Establishment 
would  not  rather  desire^  by  an  extensive  application  of  the 
new  system  under  our  own  Director,  to  expand  the  baiefits 
of  these  very  schools^  and  thus  embrace^  within  the  pale 
of  the  Churchy  the  indigent  children  of  the  whole  metro* 
poUs?' 


V. 


With  those,  who  are  members  of  the  Church  from  a 
conviction  of  the  Truth  of  our  Religion,  no  further  argu- 
ments can  be  wanted,  to  determine  their  choice  of  the 
form,  under  which  the  new  system  should  be  adopted.* 
But  other  arguments  are  necessary  to  influence  those,  who, 
though  members  of  an  Establishment,  which  is  a  compound 
of  Church  and  State,  are  indiflferent  with  respect  to  its  reff- 
giws  ingredients.  It  would  indeed  be  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose,  to  offer  arguments,  either  for  the  Truth 
of  Chri^ianity  in  general,  or  for  that  pure  and  reformed 


'  Of  the  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  chUdrerh  without  an 
augmentation  of  expense^  of  which  these  schools  are  capable  on  Dr; 
Bell's  system^  some  judgment  may  be  formed  by  consulting  Mr, 
Colquhoon's  new  and  appropriate  System  of  Education  for  the  labor* 
ing  People^  p.  66. 


*  Even  were  it  true*  that  Mr.  Lancaster  invented  the  mechanism  of 
this  system,  and  even  if  Dr.  BeD  had  no  other  merit  than ,  that  of  com- 
l>ming  it  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Cbureh»  the  mechanism  lo  combined 
^<mkl  ^uall  J  reconamead  itself  to  pur  acceptance. 
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part  of  it,  to  which  we  belong.  Equally  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose  would  be  the  examination  of  the  question 
whether  a  national  religion,  or  a  religion  of  the  state,  is  a 
thing  desirable,  or  not ;  whether  all  religious  parties  should 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  or  the  State,  by  an  alliance 
with  one  religion,  should  afibrd  it  an  Establishment,  and 
only  tolerate  the  rest.  Indeed,  these  questions  have  been 
already  so  ably  discussed,  that  it  would  be  as  useless,  as  it 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  to  attempt  any 
further  illustration.  We  are  now  concerned  with  itiejacts, 
that  there  is  a  religion  by  law  established  in  this  country ; 
that  the  State  has  made  an  alliance  with  the  Church  ;  that 
it  has  allied  itself  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  that,  for  the 
security  of  this  Church,  provision  has  been  made,  not  only 
by  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  by  his  Majesty's  coro- 
nation oath ;  and  lastly,  that  every  man,  who  accepts  an 
office  of  trust  or  power  even  in  the  dvil  administration,  is 
by  law  required,  to  profess  himself  a  member  qf  this 
Church  by  attending  the  most  solemn  of  its  rites,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Su|^n  Now,  whether  men  consider 
Religion  as  merely  an  engine  of  the  State,  or  regard  it  also, 
as  they  ought,  for  its  own  excellence  and  truth,  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  happiness  in  another  world,  they  must 
in  either  case  admit,  that  its  alliance  with  the  State  implies 
ntiUty  to  the  State.  Without  a  prospect  of  some  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  Church,  the  State  would  have 
neither  sought  its  alliance,  nor  granted  it  protection. 
Whether  our  ancestors  judged  rigliHy  in  this  respect,  or 
whether  civil  society  (as  some  modem'  theorists  imagine) 
can  be  as  weU  conducted,  wiihout  the  aid  of  an  established 
religion,  yet  as  long  as  the  present  Constitution  remains,  it 
is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  aU,  who  are  members  of 
It,  to  adhere  to  the  principles,  on  which  it  is  founded.  It 
is  the  interest  of  ^to/^^inen,  as  well  as  of  Clergymen  j  to  pre- 
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serve  to  each  of  the  contracdng  parties  sufficient  power  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  the  tetTns  of  the  compact;  to  enable, 
therefore,  the  Church  to  render  that  service  to  the  State, 
which  the  State  requires,    and  compensates  by  reciprocal 
aid.     By  weakening  eitlier  of  the  contracting  parties,  we 
dinunish  the  strength  of  the  whole.     By  detaching  men 
from  the  Churchj  we  create  divisions  in  the  State^  which 
may  end  with  the  dissolution  of  both.     So  congenial  is  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  State  of  England,  that  since 
their  alliance  at  the  Reformation,  they  have  neither  Jhlkn 
alone,  nor  risen  alone.    They  Jell  together  in  the  reign  of 
the  first   Charles ;  they  rose  together  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Charles.     Let  not  Statesmen  therefore  imagine,  that 
the  Church  may  fall  without  danger  to  themsehes.     If  no 
Reverence,  no  devotion,  is  excited  by  the  £vine  origin  of 
our  religion,  yet,  unless  men  reject  also  the  opinion*  that 
religion  advances  the  good  of  civil  society^  they  will  pause 
at  least,  before  they  contribute  to  the  dissolution  of  an 
alliance,   which  has  so  long    and   so   usefully  subsisted. 
They  will  be  cautious  how  they  treat  the  institutions  of  the 
Church,  as  unnecessary  ingredients  in  a  plan  of  national 
education.     They  will  be  cautious  how  they  patronize 
seminaries,  from  which  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  openly  and  avowedly  discarded. 
But  if  such  patronage  is  bestowed,  where  we  have  most 
reason  to  expect  support  to  the  Establishment,  we  may 
then  despair  of  being  able  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  our 
alliance.     Our  uHUty  will  cease.     We  shall  lose  the  po^er 
of  doing  good.    No  residence,  no  preaching,  no  catechising, 
will  further  avail.     Our  flocks  will  have  deserted  us ;  they 
will  have  grown  wiser  than  their  guides ;  and  the  national 
Creed  will  have  become  too  narrow  for  minds  accustomed 
to  the  liberal  basis. 
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VI. 

But  whatever  be  the  circumstances,  in  which  we  may 
hereafter  be  placed,  let  us  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
our  station,  while  we  have  duties  to  perform.  If  we  cannot 
recal  the  thousands  who  have  deserted  the  Church,  let  us 
double  our  efforts  to  retain  the  faithful  band,  which  rallies 
round  her  standard.  Let  the  union  of  the  latter  increase 
with  the  defection  of  the  former.  Let  both  the  Clergy  and 
the  Laity,  who  are  still  attached  to  the  Church,  combine  for 
mutual  defence.  It  is  an  union  of  Churchmen  with  Church- 
men, which  must  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Establishment. 
We  cannot  indeed  expect,  that  Dissenters  should  be  wUmg 
to  co-operate  with  Churchmen,  when  the  object  in  contem- 
plation was  the  interest  of  the  Churclu  For  ffus  purpose, 
we  must  associate  among  ourselves :  we  must  retain  the 
strength  of  the  Establishment  in  its  omi  channel,  for  its  awn 
preservation :  we  must  not  divert  it  into  other  channels, 
where  the  current  may  be  turned  against  us.' 

'  This  IS  not  spoken  to  their  disparagement,  or  intended  as  a  matt&r 
of  reproach.  However  well-disposed»  however  weU-afiected  in  all  other 
respects,  thej  cannot  be  well-affected  to  the  Church,  or  they  would  not 
be  Dissenters  from  it.  Their  interests  in  respect  to  religion  are  different 
from  ours,  and  therefore  must  lead  them  a  different  ivai/.  Though 
Dissenters  of  every  description  may  unite  among  themselves  against  the 
Church,  for  the  support  of  a  common  cause,  yet  an  union  of  Church- 
men and  I^ssenters  in  Jawrr  of  the  Church,  is  a  supposition,  which  con- 
tradicts the  conmion  principles  of  human  action.  But  if  we  cannot  co* 
operate  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
never  fail  to  join  hand  and  heart  in  promoting  objects  of  general  bene- 
volence. 

*  Self-defence  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  a  duty.  And  we  are  surely 
not  chargeable  vnth  intolerance  or  bigotry,  if,  white  we  leareour  neigh- 
bours undisturbed  in  their  religion,  we  use  every  fair  and  honorable 
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An  assodatioii  of  this  kind  is  the  Society  for  promodag 
Christian  Knowledge.  It  is  a  true  Qiurch-of-ET^lcmd 
society ;  and  no  one  is  received  among  its  members*  with* 
oat  testimony  of  his  attachment  to  the  constitution!  as  weU 
in  Church  as  in  State.  Though  its  exerdons,  therefore,  aire 
not  confined  to  one  nation  or  language,  thou^  it  promotes 
Christianity  as  widely  as  its  means  extend,  yet,  when  ita 
benevolence  is  exercised  at  home,  it  never  loses  sight  of 
those  doctrines,  which  we  in  particular  believe  and  mm- 
tain*  For,  where  the  Church  of  England  is  established,  it 
is  not  Christianity  under  a»y  form,  which  it  is  our  duty  ti» 
promote.  Our  exertions  (though  without  the  smallest  re« 
straint  on  the  zeal  of  offier  parties)  must  be  e$pedaUy  di- 
rected to  the  furtherance  of  that  system,  which  we  are  espe^^ 
daib/  pledged  to  support.  The  Society  therefore  for  prom 
modng  Christian  Knowledge  does  not  confine  itself,  where 
the  Church  of  England  is  established,  to  the  distribution  of 
die  Bible  alone.  It  adds  the  Liturgy^  in  which  those  doc* 
trines  are  derived  from  the  Bible,  which  we  beUeve  to  be 
correctly  d«ived  from  it.'   For  though,  without  the  Biblc^ 


czatioQ  in  support  of  our  oton.  Hitherta  we  have  rig)its»  as  weU  as 
thttf.  Andy  if  the  defence  of  those  rights  is  called  intolerance^  the  charge 
recoils  on  those  who  make  it.  If  it  is  bigotry  to  disrespect  a  religion 
which  is  tolerated^  it  cannot  be  liberality  to  insult  the  religion  established. 
IS  it  is  right  (as  it  unquestionably  is)  to  presenre  unimpaired  the  priri* 
leges  of  Dissenters$  it  is  a  violation  of  equal  justice  to  trample  oa  the 
priyileges  of  the  Church. 

^  If  other  religious  parties  believe  differently^  far  be  it  from  me  to 
rqnvach  them  with  their  opinions.  If  I  think  them  wrongs  1  still  re- 
spect them  as  religious  opinions.  And  with  the  freedom,  with  which  / 
asitttt  that  our  doctrines  are  in  unison  with  the  Bifal^  with  the  same 
freedom  let  all  other  parties  claim  that  unison  to  themsdoes.  But  let 
tboBi  daim  it  without  reproaching  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  Mfitr  priTi*> 
lege.  And  let  ua  all  submit  with  humility  to  Him  who  diooe  cannot' 
«r»  10  determine  where  the  Truth  is  really  to  be  found. 
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the  Liturgy  has  no  support,  yet,  without  the  Liturgy,  men 
are  left  in  doubt,  whether  the  principles  of  our  faith  should 
be  embraced  by  them,  or  not.  Without  the  Liturgy,  they 
want  a  guide,  to  lead  them  to  the  Established  Church. 
Without  the  Liturgy,  the  Bible  may  be  misapplied  to  doc- 
trine and.  discipline  most  discordant  with  our  own.*  Where 
the  Church  of  England  therefore  is  established,  the  Bible 
and  the  Liturgy  should  be  united.  For  every  Christian 
party  either  finds,  or  supposes  that  it  finds,  its  peculiar 
tenets  in  the  Bible.  And  hence  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
expressly  enjoins,  that  no  Sermon  shall  be  preached,  or 
Lecture  given,  except  in  the  University  Churches,  till  after 
the  Liturgy  has  been  publicly  read.*  But  beside  the  Litur- 
gy, which  is  the  authorised  Repository  of  our  doctrines,  the 
Society  distributes  a  Collection  of  Tracts,  written  chiefly 
by  our  most  distinguished  Divines,  and  containing  ample 
instruction  both  for  our  faith  and  manners.  Nor  has  our 
Society  neglected  to  provide  for  Christian  education  and 
Christian  Schools.  VTiih  such  a  Society,  it  should  be  the 
earnest  endeavour  of  every  sincere  friend  to  the  Establish- 
ment to  become  connected.  The  names  of  our  Prelates, 
without  exception ;  the  names  of  our  parochial  Clergy,  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  the  names  of  many  most  respect- 
able laymen,  are  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  its  members. 
We  have  likewise  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  numbers,  within 
a  short  period,  have  rapidly  increased,  and  are  still  increas- 
ing.* 

*  Sect.  2%  23. 

*  For  this  increase  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  that  excdlent  plan, 
the  formation  of  Diocesan  Committees,  which  our  Society  adopted  at 
a  general  meeting  on  June  1%  1810^  for  the  purpose  of  ^  extending- 
the  usefulness  of  this  Society,  for  increasing  itsinfluence,  a|id  promo* 
ting  the  union  and  co-operation  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  and  other 
friends  of  the  Church  throughout  the  kingdoiB,  with  the  designs  of  the 
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Anadler  Association  of  the  same  kind,  and  closely  con* 
aected  with  our  own,  is  the  Society  of  Patrons  of  this  Anni- 
versary of  the  Charity  Schools.  This  Society  is  likewise 
a  true  Ckurch^qf-England  society.  It  contains  a  thousand 
members,  who,  as  trustees  or  subscribers  to  these  assembled 
charity-schools,  are  all  employed  in  supporting  the  Protest 
tant  Religion,  as  established  in  this  country.  They  deserve, 
therefore,  the  protection  of  every  friend  of  the  British  Con« 
sdtution.  And,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  of  policy,  they  claim  the  patronage  of  every  friend  to 
human  nature.'  To  this  Society  we  are  indebted  for  the 
glorious  dbplay  of  these  thousands*  of  children,  who  are 

Societj*"  No  plan  could  be  better  devised,  or  more^suited  to  the  ob» 
ject  in  view.  As  every  Bishop  is  a  member  of  the  Society,  the^  dio« 
cesan  committees,  at  which  the  Bishops  themselves  should  of  course 
preside,  afford  a  medium  of  communication,  a  bond  of  union,  between 
€9eiy  diocese  and  the  board  in  London.  The  distant  clergy,  as  well 
as  other  hiends  of  the  establishment,  become  in  this  manner  acquainted 
with  a  Society,  whose  usefulness,  or  even  existence,  might  otherwise  be 
unknown  to  them.  And,  when  they  are  admitted  members,  their 
conununications  with  it  are  facilitated  by  committees,  to  which  they 
have  constant  and  easy  access.  Nor  is  this  the  scle  advantage  of  the 
plan.  It  promotes  (what  at  present  is  more  than  ever  wanted)  the 
intercourse  between  the  Bishops  and  their  Clergy ;  it  invigorates  the 
principle  of  diocesan  government ;  it  reduces  co-operation  to  a  system ; 
and  thus  contributes,  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  efforts,  to  promote 
hoth  the  interests  of  our  Society,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church. 
It  would  be  want  of  gratitude  therefore  not  to  add,  that  we  are  in- 
^ebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  plan  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  for 
the  zealous  promotionol  it,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  imme- 
^^axtiy  communicated  and  recommended  it  to  the  Bishops  of  his  Pro- 
vince.   See  p.  178—180  of  the  Society's  last  annual  publication. 

'  See  the  Preface  to  the  List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Charity  Schools,  1811. 

*  ^  More  than  seven  thousand  children  clothed  and  educated  in  this 
ttetropolb."    /«. 
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BOW  acquiring  diose  principles  of  religioii,  aad  tkdse  habits 
€if  indostry^  whidiy  if  tibey  are  careful  to  preserve  them, 
iriU  easuie  their  hapfuness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to 


And  nay  God  Almighty,  of  his  in^nite  goodaess,  so  rule 
liidbr  willsaiid  aflfectkm%  so  put  into  their  minds  good  de- 
siicsy  that^  by  his  eontxiiaal  help,  they  may  bring  die  same 
to  good  effiacty  through  Jesos  Christy  our  Lord. 
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An  Address  to  0ie  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Umversitt/ 
of  Cambridge^  occasioned  by  the  Proposal  to  introduce 
in  thai  Place  an  AiuiUary  Bible  Society. 


yy  B  have  at  present  paoo  very  exten^ye  ^ible  Sodetie^ 
th?  one  founded  in  1 699,  the  other  in  1 804.  Both  of  our 
Archbishops  and  all  our  Bishops  (with  the  Prince  Regent 
at  the  head)  are  members  of  the  former :  neither  of  the  two 
Archbishops,  and  only  a  Sfnoll  proportion  of  the  Bishops 
are  n^embers  of  the  latter.  The  members  of  the  former, 
now  amounting  to  about  five  thousand,  are  exclusively 
Churchmen^  no  one  being  admitted  to  it  without  testimony 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  as  well  in  Church  a^ 
in  State.  The  members  of  the  latter  are  much  more  nume« 
ipus,  than  those  of  the  forqier ;  but  they  consist  of  Churchy 
men  and  Dissenters  indisciinunately.  The  two  Societies 
agree  in  the  very  laudable  object  of  dijstributing  Bibles,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  though  the  number  of  Bibles  distribu- 
ted by  tlie  latter,  especially  abroad,  greatly  cjxceeds  the 
number  distributed  by  the  former.  For  not  only  are  the 
funds  of  the  latter  much  superior  to  thos^  of  the  former* 
but  those  funds  are  employed  in  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
0%,  whereas  the  funds  of  the  former  are  employed  partly 
on  Bibles,  partly  on  Prayer-Books,  and  paitly  on  J^eligious 
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Tracts,  which  are  in  unison  vdth  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church. 

From  this  short  statement  it  appears,  that  the  former,  or 
the  ancient  Society,  is  not  only  a  Bible  Sociehf^  but  likewise 
(what  the  other  is  not)  a  Oiurch'<)f'England  Sod/sty.  Wich 
the  former  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  in  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  to  keep  in  view  the  doctrines,  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  believe  and  maintain.  Especially,  where 
the  Church  of  England  is  established,  they  consider  it  as 
their  duty  to  promote  Christianity,  not  under  anff  form,  but 
under  that  particular  forai,  twhich,  above  every  other,  they 
zre  pledged  to  support,  which  alone  is  the  tenure  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  even  of  civil  preferment.  In  conformity  with 
that  rule,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(the  ancient  Bible  Society)  distributes,  in  its  home  circula- 
tion, as  well  the  Liturgy  as  \ht .Bible:,  for  though,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  Protestantism,'it  acknowledges  the  Bible  as  the 
only Jbuniain  of  religious  truth,  yet,  it  knows,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages,  that  the  waters  of  that  fountain  will  be 
clear  or  turbid,  acconiing  to, the  channel  into  which  they 
are  drawn.  And  as  the  members. of  the  Society  believe 
(though  without  reproach  to  those  whose  belief  is  different) 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Liturgy  are  correctly  derived  from 
the  Bible,  they  consider  it  as  their  indispensable  duty  to 
unite  the  one  with  the  other.  Indeed,  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine can  never  be  produced  without  an  adherence  to  this 
rule ;  for  every.  Christian  party  either  finds,  or  supposes 
that  it  finds,  its  peculiar  doctrines  in  the  Bible. — ^But  this 
salutary  rule,  so  necessary  to  promote  uniformity, so  desirable 
therefore  by  every  trueXUhurchman,  cannot  be  observed  by 
the  modem  Bible  Sopety  ;  for  such  a  rule  would  not  only 
be  contrary. to  its  present' avowed  object,  but  absolutely  in- 
admissible from  the  very  constitution  of  the  Society.  .  For 
it  not  only  consists*  of  Dissenters  as  well  as  of  Churchmen ! 
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but  an  equalitj/  of  power  and  interest,  between  the  two 
ties,  is  the  avowed  basis^  on  which  this  nK)deni  Society  is 
built. 

It  is  true,  that  those  members  of  it,  wlio  ar?  attached  to 
the  Church,  may  so  far  correct  the  evil,  that  when  they 
have  obtained  Bibles  for  distribution  firom  thi9  Society,  they 
mzj  of  t/iemsehes  add  Prayer-book%  and.  Religious  Tracts 
in  unieon  with  the  established  faith,  and  that  this  correcdon 
will  be  rendered  easy,  if  (as  frequenxly  happens}  theyvSgre 
members  also  of  the  otfier  Society.  But  tK>  say  nothiis^  of 
the  question,  whether  it  is  not  mare  advisable  for  Qhurcb- 
meh  to  adhere  wholly  to  a>  Society,  'which^  in  pcoportion  as 
its  numbers  increase,  will  simply,  their  wants  without  tjbe 
necessity  of  correction,  the  dissenting  ^members  have  the 
same  resource  with  their  brethrea  of  the  .astablisbmentjit 
being  equally  in  their  power  to  distribute  Bsblos  in  company 
widisuch  Religious  Tracts,  as  favor. their  .mm  opinions, 
and  are  always  at  hand,  whenever  they i  are  wanteds  •  The 
prmciple  of  equoHtj/  therefore,  on  which  the  jnodomBit^Ie 
Society  isformed j and  which  places  Christians  .of  everjTi  de«- 
nomination  on  the  same  levels  is,  upon  the- wholev^pireserved : 
and  in  this  comtituiional  equality  there  is  evident  danger, 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  the  established  reUgion.  sboxid  be 
gradually  foigoccen,  and  finally  lost.    . .  -  \   ^ 

It  is  far  frpm  my  ifitention  to  be  unfriendly  or  disres|N^t- 
ful  toward  those,  whpsje'reKgtqus.opiQJons  are- diifereait  from 
my  own.  Though  smcerely  attached  to .  the  Established 
Church,  and4^irou8  of  promoting  HS'Welfare  by  all  fair  and 
honorable  means,  I  fully  recognise  the  naturah  and  ia  this 
comxij  legal,  right  of  private  judgment  in  .matters  of.  reli- 
gion ;  aad  I  should  be  ever  ready^  both  to:  deplore^  aa4  to 
oppose  every  effort  to  abridge  the  freed^n  of  r^^lijgiws  opi- 
nioo,.  or  reli^us  worship^  which  is  exercised  in  this  country 
bydisBeiilers  of  every  description*    But  though  I  respe<;t 
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^gioQB  opMdns  b  general,  libweVler  ^a^eiit  firom  myoitm, 
tnd  TGBpeot  them-  beeimie  ttey  sre  religioiis  cufiinioiis,  yet  I 
deeply  lament  diat  such  diversity  exists,  not  only  because  the 
greater  the  diTermty  the  more  abundant  is  the  error,  but 
because  reUgious  dtesension,  in  consequence  of  ou^  m!:ted 
cohstitutidfn,  k  dosefy  connected  with  political  dissension. 
Rei^giotis  dissen^n  therefore  m  ths  country  becomes  a 
pai&UcalevSi ;  and  as  such  should  not  be  eM^hsragid^  diough 
IMssient^  of  every  descripdon  should  for  conscience  sake 
ie  tolerated.    Tins  is  the  true  fine  of  di^ction,  which 
fevoy  Cfanrchman  should  invariably  observe ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinc^  idiat  every  candid  IKssenter,  so  far  from  resi^nting 
Ais  bpeh  and  honest  fevowal,  will  do  ju^ce  to  the  purity  of 
My  ihltettdoii^.    Ihdedl^  every  nlan,  "who  loves  his  tountry, 
w3I1>k  riii^ 'to  adopt  a  principle,  "which  b  calculated  to 
ptothotr  jkJUikaalgobd,  iidthout  prodiicmg  religious  evit» 
<    List  tfs  apjply  thb  principle  to'  the  modem  Bible  Society, 
Its  far  as^krt&tes  to  the  conduct  of  Churchmen :  for  nothing 
^jivhfic^  %  here  said  Is  ihtiended  as  a  restraint  on  iSie  conduct 
Itf  tbc%e,  ^Ako  Usseht  from  the  eseabUtired  Ghtirch.     Thejf 
hkve  (btt  ff bi&rty  to  dstiibute  Bibles,  either  alohe,  or  Mcom- 
fMtued  wiifi  such  Re^ous  tracts  as  they  may  think  proper: 
Ikiid,  if  ^'Sdeiety,  consisting  $oleb/  of  Dissenters,  h^  been 
formed  for  this  purpose,  the 'mei]^)ers  of  die  iE^tabU^hinent 
-vrotatiihsive  tetd  no  right,  ekK^  to  bterfei!^  or  «veQ  to  «iun- 
^liikf^tt.    SUifh  a  flodety  ^frouid  have  been  jiafeedy  cei>> 
^ent  widli  thb«e  )m^dplec  of  tokiitiDO,  «^ch  axtlMft^ 
'«Btt&ikh«d  in  ^ese  r^td&    IKit  hib  dattutAjz  -tf^n^iSon 
^  edoM&^ancba  ank&ig  <Xia^9ttndt,  ^hetbdr-H  Is  jfi^dfitK 
to  tmgthgat  the  ik>wer  df  such  a  8b^^,  by  thn'vvi&g  Mn 
its  scde  ihk  \^ght  of  the  EstamsmeM,    tf  '(iftter^iMisi 

-^Ve  4Skiiihble  of  (fiorhifttdiceto^e'andbtf  HMeSodeCjr* 
Mdl«y  fvMm  ^^'ctreng<h  tif 'diie  momxeA  'GlM(i>cli'iiiaeliiBi 
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difidt  tlidr  nftiMDce,  aul  €dH  mim  if  they  gift  it  ^pMf 
to  Ae  Modbit  BbkSoeioty,  il^  iS|^^ 
KiMblWimftnf  jatpzjbteign  chanod,  whera  the  aimnt  flKy 
at  lost  be  timed  against  thenu    Is  tappoitfagtiie  4MHMtf 
BUe  Societjy  ^ey  lutve  ample  aeeiuitjr»  ik^t  they  an  Mp 
pcMing  at  die  sane  dme  th%  JS^Ui^kei  Churdk ;  bvtia 
soppotAkg  tbe  infidbm  Iftde  eocjety,  liiey  iiare  no  «imIi 
aecoiitys  efaberin  ite  coi>stttutioa»  or  in  the  general  iritndelrip 
of  its  meadwrs.    It  is  trw,  diat  dw  pcafianei  o^^  of  A^ 
modem  Bi>leSod0ty  isso  distniMite  Bftdes  widioiit  sieie  «r 
comauDt,  aiidy  in  this  country,  acoocding  to  tbe  y^otimi 
wtaioiu    Bot  were  it  eeMMRi  tfaat^  as  the  p(Mtr  of  tfaia 
Society  iBcteaseSi  die  present  avowed  objoot  wonld  sdU  (bo 
resdnedy  w«  can  have  iM)gttaioMee  that  filter  olijec^ 
caleod»  Chords  >wiU  «>t  k  dtte  be  acsociotod  ^1^ 
mam  objest*    The  ^atpeiiebae  of  only  soMn  yeam^  nnder 
drcumstanoes  loriiere  drcutnspecdon  has  been  peeilliailf 
Beoesaary^isapoOT'groundof^roiKtilatioii.   The  IKsseaieM^ 
hoaworar^reUaSiKiisd  jn  a(lert«;^)eet8,eaMito^beiMll  affi»t- 
edto  tbeChurck^  or  they  iMUld  not^be  diBseRten "from l# 
Iheir  .intfrtftSj  in  «^q)ect  to  religion,  are  ififlferant  fiom 
0010^  aod  diet efore  mmt  lead  them  a  d^rent  mmy :  and 
dbaughiwe  knowtfuom  -eiiperience^  diat  diey  can  combine 
ibr  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Church,  it  would  be  con« 
tsnyixithiotBperieiice,  and  to  the  common  prfndples  of 
hninan  action  ^to  expect  their  ^co-^iperaCiony^if  the  object  m 
dopf  sirasdie  mtmeMxii  the  Church.    If  we  apply  ^fben  die 
pkoiple abiweimemiDtted^  diat  Churchmen  shoidd  ioler^Ok, 
hot  AOt  MCO»age  DiswtiterB^  we^haH  ^d  in  it  a  strong 
argument  against  the  promotion  of  the  modem  Bible  Sodety. 
For^  independendy  oiftbe  reasbn  abow^stated,  that  ChurcL 
mennlKmQ  unitrdie  vLilt^r^j^h  the  Bible,  and  thuspx«- 
▼ent  itsmisapplication  to  offier  doctrines^  the  very  consHtuUan 
of  the  modem  Bible  society  gives  an  importance  to  the  dis* 
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sentiorg  ixiteytet^  mrhich^  o^Axose^  k  vouid  Hfiirer.  have  ob- 
tained^  zod  consequently  brings  a  fresh  accession  of  danger 
to  the  EstaUished  Church*    That  Churchmen,  by. their 
association  vndi  Dissenters  in  this  modem  Bible  Sodety,  in- 
crease both  the  political  «id  the  religtous  importance  of  the 
latter»  is  too  obvbus  to  require  illustration.    And  that  this 
increase  of  influence  may  hereafter  be  applied  in  a  manner 
not  contemplated  by  those,  who  now  inadvertently  promote 
it,  is  likewise  a  postiQii  wjiid)  oaottot  be  <!ontrovert«l.    But 
by  increasing  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Bible  society,  we 
necessarily  increase  the  influence  of  die  Established  Church  ; 
for  the  ancient  Kble  Sodety  is  one  of  its  firmest  bidwarks. 
On  the  onerhandt  iherefocei  our  en^jousagem^nt  of  the  091- 
aeAt  Society  miust  conttibuteto  the  wel6u*e  of  the  Establish* 
td  Churchy  While»  on  the  other  hand,  our  encouragement 
of  the  modem  Society  not  only  contributes  not/iing  to  it,  in 
prefarcnce  to  oAer  churche^  but  may  contribute  even  to 
its  dissolution.    Now  if  we  injure,  or  even  neglect  to  snp-^ 
port  01^  Ofm  Church,  we  shall  hardly  make  conq^ensation, 
hy  our  distribution  of  Bibles  in  foreign  parts.    If  oarr  men 
Church,  as  wehav^  rea^oA  tp  believe,  professes  Christianity 
miXB  purest  form,  the  down&l  of  such  a  Church  would  be 
an  irreparable  loss,  not  to  tHs  nation  only,  but  to  the  tnftofe 
'world.     ' 

Under  these  drcumatances,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
question  to  the  ccmsideratkiR  of  this  University,  whidi  of  the 
two  Bible  Societies  is  most  entitled  to  encouragement  on  the 
psttt  of  a  body,  whose  peculiar  duty  (a  duty  so  nobly  &« 
played  on  a  late  occasion)  is  the  support  of  the  EstabUsHed 
Church. 

HERBERT  MARSH, 

Marga^  P2X)fe8Sor  of  Dhnty^ 
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ON  THI  lOBlBCT  OV  T8B 


'Btftffk  ant  JToteitn 


BIBLE    SOCIETY, 


ADDIUSSED      TO 


THE  REV.  DR.  MARSH. 


BY      TUB 


RIGHT   HON.   NICHOLAS   VANSITTART. 


FIRST  LETTER 

TO 

THE  REV.  DR.  MARSH, 

(Margaret  Professor  of  Divini^  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;) 

OCCASIONED   BT  HIS 
ADDRESS  TO  THK  SENAT£  OF  THAT  UNIVERSITV. 


DtAR    SIR) 

X  BEo  to  return  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the  com- 
tnui&atioa  of  your  Address  to  the  Senate  of  Cambridge ; 
wldch  I  the  more  strongly  feel  as  a  mark  of  your  kmd  at- 
tention, as  I  have  not  the  honor  of  belonging  to  that  Uni- 
versity,  and  as  it  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  been  so 
fortuBfitte  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you.  You 
were  perhaps  not  aware  that  you  were  sending  your  Address 
to  a  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society ;  but 
I  accept,  as  a  proof  of  kindness,  your  candid  and  friendly 
tulmonifian»  which  affords  me  an  opportimity  of  justifying 
myself  to  yon,  as  a  Church  of  England  man,  for  contri- 
buting my  assistance  to  that  InstitutiozL 

I  iiever  indeed  b^n^  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  any 
apology  for  so  doing;  for  though  I  was  aware,  before! 
engaged  in  the  Society,  that  it  had  been  represented  as 
dangerous  to  the  Church,  it  appeared  to  ihe  that  this 
*cba^  ^had  been  so  completely  refuted,  that  it  is  with  no 
:le^  «tti^se  than  regret  that  I  now  learn  fhat  you  sdU 
think  it  well  founded* 
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I  must  first  remark  that  your  observation  respecting  the 
Jimdsoftbe  Society  for  promoting  _  Christian  Knowledge, 
compared  with  those  of  the  Bible  Society,  must  give  a  very 
erroneous  impresaon  respecting  the  comparative  wealth  of 
the  two  Societies.  You  state  that  the  funds  of  t/te  latter 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  former.  'This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that,  by  the  latest  annual  account,  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knpwledge  appears  to 
be  possessed  of  property  in  the  public  funds  producing 
about  5300L  per  annum,  besides  some  landed  property; 
while  the  Bible  Society  was,  in  April  last,  possessed  of  no 
more  than  3891.  per  annum  in  the  funds,  and  of  money 
and  exchequer  bills,  capable  of  producing  about  1801.  more, 
making  together  about  570L  per  annum  :  and  although  its 
total  receipts  within  the  year  exceeded  those  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  24,600f.  to  about  19,00()1.  yet  these  receipts  wefe 
not;  only  principally  derived  from  casual ' and ' occasional 
sources,  such  as  congregational  collections,  and  contribu- 
tions from  Auxiliary  Societies,  but  they  actually  fell  short 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  year  by  upwards  of  56001.  It 
is  npf  therefore  without  necessity,  much  les^  is  *it  from  an 
invidious  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  any  other  institution,  that 
t^e  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  are  miaking  those  exertions 
to  obtain  further  patronage  and  support  from  the  public, 
which  appear  to  excite- your  alarm — an  alarm  for  which  I 
confess  myself  totally  unable  to  account^*  when  I  consTdler 
that  the  sole  and  exclusive  dbject  of  the  Bible  Soeitty^  so 
^  as  it  respects  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  circula- 
tion OF  THE  AtiTHORIZED  TRANSLATION  OF' tHfi  SCRIP^ 
TURES     without'   note  OR  COMMENT.      I   sh^uld,,  aS    R 

member  of  the  Church,  W  very  sorry  td  thiiik  thSt  '^ 
deVDut  study  ofthe ScRiPTUREslcoiildlead to  diedifaregml 
of  our  liturgy;  on  the  contrary, '  I  Siould  hd^ttertt 


*    r 
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would  produce  a  more  general  acknowledgment  of  its 
excellence,  as  it  originally,  at  the  period  of  the  Refortna* 
tion,  led,  through  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  its 
establishment.  The  Bible,  says  Chillingworth^  and  ths 
Bible  oklIt,  is  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  ; 
it  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
only  one  on  which  you,  I  am  sure,  would  wish  to  place  it. 
But  you  observe,  that  **  you  can  have  no  guarantee,  that 
as  the  power  of  the  Bible  Society  increa&es,  other  object^ 
inimical  to  the  Church,  will  not  in  time  be  associated  with 

0 

the  main  object.*'  To  this  I  answer,  that  so  long  as'  the 
members  of  the  Church,  take  part  in  the  Bible  Society,  its 
very  constitution  will  aiford  such  a  guarantee  as  you  desire. 
The  President,  and  all  the  Vice-Preside:nts,  without 
exception,  are  Churchmen,  and  are  constant  members  6f 
the  managing  committee,  in  which'  they  always  pre^e  ; 
and  of  the  other  members,  of  this  committee^  t!he  Cburch# 
men  are  equal  jn  number  to  nil  the  Dissenters  of  different 
sects ;  so  that,  in  every  question,  the  Church  must  have  a 
constant  mnjarity :  and  in  the  general  irieeting^,  in  ^hich 
alone  all  points  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
must  be  decided,  the  members  of  the  Church  nrnst  have  a 
weight  corresponding  to  their  numbers'  and  consequence. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  Churchmen  of  talents,  rank,  and 
influence,  join  the  Society,  this  preponderance  must  increase; 
Among  the  patrons;  either  of  the  parent  Society,  or  its 
4)ranches,  are  already  numbered  the  four  Archbishops 
OF  Ireland,  and  eight  English  and  eight  Irish 
BfSHOPs.  I  doubt  whether  the  Society  for  PROMOTrao 
Christian  Knowledge,  which  now,  a&  you  observe, 
enjoys  the  countenance  of  the  whole  episcopal  Bench,  was, 
Qt  so  short  a  period  from  its  forniatiDn,  honored  with  the 
support  oiP  SO'  large  a  body  of  the  Prelates ;  aind^  I  should 
hope  the  lime  might  not  be^  iar  di^ant,  when  the  two 
societies  may  equally  flori^h  under  the  general  jiatronagc* 


of  them  all.  Vm  itouM  ffifmr  toime  theiAM  fSbdwI 
remedy  iov  any  suppose4  danger  Bwn  ih^  Bitm^img  k^ 
ence  in  the  Bibjlb  Societv*  To  those  whqt  are  ultimately 
aequainted  vith  the  Society,  this,  dai^ger  must  indeed  ap^ 
peur  chimerical.  So  l&tle  does  Uie  spirit  of  ni^iituat  jealousy 
exist,  that  there  has  been  no  iBttance  of-  a  diviatoo  takmg 
place  ia  a  general  meeting,  and  I  scaroely  racoUeot  due 
even  in  die  committee,  in  the  course  of  a  £req«ent  attend- 
ance :  bat  what  may  appeur  to  you  more  extraordiiiary,  i 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  irhicfa  of  the  meinbera 
of  the  <pmmi£tee  are  Churchmen,  and  nvhicb  are  Vm&oi^&t^^ 
except  m  the  instances  of  ^ose  gentlemen  urith  vhpm  I 
happen  to  be  personally  acquaioked,  and  Sitbsw  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  are  of  .couiM  /dirting^died  by 
dieirdn3Ss« 

But  sui^)0^g9  for  the.eake  of  afgumtnt^  i^  there 
may  he  raal  danger  from  the  preponderance  of  thelMssentf 
sng  intere^9  vribat  is  ther^ane^^.  you  propoee^  lliat  aM 
Churchmen  should  wiihdraw  themselves  from  the  fiqciyeify^ 
and  ]e»fe  it  uAa%  in  the  hands  of  the  DiasavTSfCB.  .  If 
ffiy  ildng  can  make  the  Society  dangerous,  itfais  mta^t  do  ib; 
because  there  would  dben  he  no  cheek  p^  any  sectsjnaft 
apiiit  vrfaidi  might  introduce  itadf,  aiJDd  ^ldlicb  muet  be 
unavoidably  arrkated  by  so  harsh,  imd»  I  fisbjim  eo  m^Mtf 
an  JtBdiratbo  of  jealousy.  But  even  if  job  eqluHueor  of 
ttsentment  should  be  excited,  one  of  tmo  cgnse^ mucee 
must  inevitably  foUoRv :  either  ifae  Society^  rheing  ^iep^iyed 
of  the  hope  of  iiicther  support,  and  crippled  'by  4be  Aoss^if 
itr  pecuniary  oneans,  and  of  many  of  its  most,  ^y^iiablf 
,fiiend)ers,  would  wholly  expice^  ^or  sink  into  inaigmtolPQe  | 
<er  lelse  the  Dissenting  interest^  makii^  mxp^  rfor  tbw^  lomea 
j>y  more  .extensive  ncr^esy  and  nn  iuci^oaaeipf  M?d  fn4 
activity,  and  avaSmg  itself  of  *the  aasiataiiee  of  ^  ^  rfar^g9 
tsociedes  already  foaaed^  ^movid  oaery  on.  ihe  MiatitQ^on  i? 
liearfyd)esamejpiamnerasbefQ(De«  -     " 
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Im  Ab  fifBi  eafie^  fou  would  litfve  cnidied  w  tttibUsb- 
mtut  which  has  doAe  more'  &n  tht  dtflPttflioA  o&  Cnnj^ 
TiikNiTY  thaa  hps  been  effected  fai  the  same  space  of  tliw 
k  any  age  abic^  the  Apostolic  ;  which*  his  in  tBvts 
TEARS  bMn  the  meaai  of  preadikif  die  Gospel  ia  jrifT  V- 
fou&  LAMOUAos^.  This  wouUiiii2(^iejpt^//i^^  01^4^ 
ff  the  tgfe$  of  BrUaim. 

Ite  other' 9iIfi£oniWive  would  be  to  transfer  to  the  body  -ef 
DisasaiTfiRS  aU  the  ikmor  ;aild  h^luenceaf  wAsitnter  AriT 
been  done,  madwkatever  magf  be  drnie^by  an  institmioii^  tf 
which  the  dawn  has  been  so  glorious,  but  which  h  vioUf 
lU^  km  fanghier  day.  Shali  it  be  said  that  the*  Disisn* 
T£«0  ALQisz  hftve  canied  die  WoRb  of  God  to  KysitV 

KAT40N    UirX>IER     HffAWK?    9t    sbdl    the    CHURCif    Ol^ 

£Maiak.NO  contuiiie  to  datm  the  leading  part  A  th&  sai- 
portant  woik  ?  Andean  the  Ghurch  of  England  ^xtMw 
secure  upon  a  nanow  and  exclusive  policy,  as  by  0£Srr» 

JHe  THB  BLRSSiMOS  AH&  UKITIKO  *T£U|  PRAY^RS^  O?  ALI. 

raof XiB,  KAnovrs^  am D  JL AKOUAiOSS  ?  ' 

The  evils  of  dUier  ahsmatpe  seem  to  me  equally  iatti 
and  iaeiicablew  i  aafiu-fismiuaddnrahiing  the  efibrtscf 
the  SoauTY  MkR  MuonfOTmo  Ghristiaw  UnowLSBoas 
Iaman>eitftttfi0^  ^  4kif  iStacsae%%  land  sn  iuartily  .di^- 
pofsdtoleiMi^uiyiasBisfance.inniypower  soilB  usB&il  pkon. 
But  hour  little  eiAer  that,  or  laay  other  sode^  now  e3Qifl|. 
lag,  wisitid  ibe  ocmpeteat  tosapply  tfaefdace  of  theBibfe 
Sodeey^  the  «eRperienoe  «if  ibovB  a  ccnttxry  faai^  shown. 
£TtR  «iippoiiBg  (what  I  tifidc  hnposaMe)  flatt  it  might  iie 
xiaie^  in  some  rfgjridffrahle  degree^  to  answcri  the  sane 
purposes,  I  see  superior  advantages  ia  the  ipossent  jconsri- 
tutioo  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  co-operation  of 
CBKi||0BMBil4]idfl)2SftENTBRB  mafieligiofiiS  matters^  so  far 
as  they  can  amsdenUous^  \ciHfp0Kate$  seama  t^me  enevof 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  lessening  hoOi  the  pdUtkal 
md  reSgious  edh  qf  dissent*    It  dispels  prqudices,  pro- 
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mxAes  candor  and  good*will,  and  most  prepare  die  nnnd 
fbr  the  reception  of  that  truth,  vAdch  every  one  perceives 
'to  be  na  less  the  object  of  Ihdse  v^ho  diflPer  from  hitii  than 
his  own.  From  such'  a  communication^  the  Church  of 
England  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  every  thing  to  hope ;  as 
holdii^  ^t»  our  judgments  at  least)  that  mdd^  line  cf 
truth  in  which  all  oppo^te  opinions  have  a  natural  teiidtocy 
'to  coincide.  And  is  that  truth  more  Iflcely  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  embraced  by  minds  embittered  by  mutual  jea- 
lousy  and  aversion,  or  by  such  as  have  been  previously 
softened  by  conciliation  ? 

The  existence  of  disstnt  will  perhaps  be  ins^araUe 
fipom  r^^iem  Jreedamj  so  long  as  the  mtnd  of  nian  is 
liable  to  error ;  but  it  is*  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
hosti&^  may  cease  where  perfect  agreement  camwt  be  esta^ 
miked,  if  we  cannoc  REcbNCiLB  ai>l  opikions,  let  us 
endeavour  to  unitb  all  hbar^s. 

I  ought^  perhaps,  to  sipolo^ize  tor  tH>ubfing  you  whh 
arguments,  which  must  probably  have  been  already  bik>cifi;lR 
before  you^  as  I  know  your  opinions'  are  not  taken  up 
hastily  and  lightly,  fiut  I*  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  such  as  have  chieiy  induced  tne  to  consider  my  taking 
a  part  in  the  concerns  jof  the  BiUe  Society,  not  only  as  con- 
ostentwith,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  wanilth  cf 
my  attadimeBt  to  the  Chiirch  .of  England;  and  which  Mitt, 
on  leflection,  seem  to  nie  to  have  so  much  weight,  that^  lar 
from  repenting  of  what  I  have  dene,  I  feel  convinced  I 
shall  kastqfedl  repent  ofH^  as  I  approach  that  state  ik 

WHICH    THX   DISTINCTION  OF    CHURCHMAN    ANB   Dll^ 
SEBTTfiR  8HALI<  BE   HO   UORE. 

I  am,  &c. 
.      (Signi^)  N.  VANSriTART. 

Great  George  Street,  Afk  Dec.  1811. 
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.NE6LECTING  TO  GIVE  THE  PRAYER  BOOK  WITH  THE  BIBLE. 


IMBRtPSBSSB  WITH 


REMARKS 


ON  SOME  LATE  SPEECHES  AT  CAMBRIDGE, 


AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  MATTER 


BUATITB  *• 


IDSe  Kviti»t  an&  i^otttirn  Mhlt  f^wUtp, 


BY  HERBERT  MARSH,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S 

MABflABBT  VBomtOB  OF  BITIRITT. 


NO.    I.  Pern,  9d  Ed.  VOL.  I.  G 


AN  INQUIRY,  &c. 


Whoever  objects  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is 
invariably  asked^  Where  is  the  harm  of  giving  away  a  Bible9  I 
will  answer  therefore  by  saying.  None  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
Ae  more  widely  the  Scriptures  are  disseminated,  the  greater  in  all 
respects  must  be  the  good  produced. 

Having  answered  this  question,  and,  as  I  hope,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  member  in  the  society,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  in  my  turn  ; 
Where  is  the  harm  of  giving  away  a  Prayer  Bookf  Of  course  I 
propose  this  question  only  to  those  members  of  the  Society, 
who  are  also  members  of  the  Church.  For  I  have  explicitly  de- 
clared, both  in  the  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  and  in  the  Address  to 
die  Senate,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere,  either  with  the  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  the  religious  conduct  of  the  Dissenters.  An 
attempt  to  impose  the  Liturgy  on  men,  who  from  principle 
reject  it,  would  be  a  violation  of  that  religious  liberty  which  1 
Merely  hope  will  ever  be  maintained  in  this  country.  I  neither 
^pect  therefore,  nor  desire,  unless  it  is  their  own  voluntary  act, 
^t  Dissenters  should  either  give  or  receive  our  Book  of  Common 
I^rayer.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  Churchmen  in  their  inter- 
^^^^mt  with  Churchmen,  such  as  the  Clergyman  of  a  parish  has 
widi  his  parishioners.  And,  as  the  Liturgy  is  the  Book  which 
distinguishes  Churchmen,  I  may  certainly  ask  of  them,  Where  can 
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1)«  the  harm,  when  we  give  away  a  Bible,  of  giving  also  a  Prayer 
Book  ?  As  I  think  no  real  Cliiirchman  would  say  that  there  i%^  he 
cannot  consistently  object  to  those,  who  recommend  their  joint 
distribution.  Secondly,  1  ask  the  Churchman,  whether  it  is  not 
vseftdy  when  we  give  away  a  Bible,  to  give  also  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  not  as  a  Corrective,  a  name  lately  given  it  by 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle^ '  but  as  a  proper  Companion  for  the  Bible  ? 
Does  it  not  contain  devotional  exercises  composed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures?  Is  it  not  the  Book^  which  we  hear 
constantly  at  Church  ;  and  is  it  not  equally  designed  for  our  medi- 
tations in  the  closet  ?  The  usefulness  then  of  this  book  to  every 
Churchman,  I  think,  no  Churchman  can  deny.  He  cannot  there- 
fore, at  least  not  with  consistency,  complain  of  those,  who  object 
to  the  withholding  of  this  usefulness  ;  who  object  to  the  omission 
of  giving  the  Liturgy ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  object  to  the 
distribution^  on  the  part  of  Churchmen,  of  the  Bible  alone  or 
without  the  Liturgy.  Thirdly,  I  ask  the  Churchman,  whether  it 
is  not  necessary f  when  he  gives  Bibles  to  the  poor,  (I  do  not  mean 
among  Disaenters,  as  I  have  repeatedly  declared)  to  provide  thtai 
at  the  same  time  with  a  Prayer  Bookf  Ought  it  not  to  be  used 
by  every  Qiurchman?  and  can  he  join  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
without  it  i  Can  it  therefore  be  a  matter  of  indiffertnct,  whether 
the  poor  of  our  establishment  are  provided  with  Prayer  Books  f 
Do  we  perform  our  duty,  do  we  properly  provide  for  their  reli^ 
gious  instruction,  if  we  provide  them  only  with  the  Bible^  and 
leave  them  unprovided  with  the  Prayer  Book  I  In  this  case,  the 
Rubric  and  the  Canons  hai^e  very  unnecessarily  enforced  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Church  Catechism.  When  we  further  consider,  diftt  there 
is  at  present  hardly  a  town,  or  even  a  village,  which  is  not  visited 
by  illiterate  teachers,  who  expound  the  Bible  with  more  confidence 
than  the  most  profound  theologian,  it  becomes  doubly  necessary, 
if  we  would  preserve  the  poor  of  the  establishment  in  the  religkm 
of  their  fathers,  to  provide  them  with  a  safe-guard  against  the  de* 
lusioos  of  fake  interpreiation*  And  what  better  safeguard  canr 
w^  offer  than  die  Book  of  Coamon  Prayer^  which  contains  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,   according   to   its  true  etpoiilien;    in 

'  lahistpseehat  ti»  Town  KsH,  on  Tbanday,  the  Ittk  of  DteesilMr. 
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which  those  doctrines  are  applied^  throughout  the  prayers  and 
collects^  to  the  best  purposes  of  religion,  and  are  condensed  in  a 
manner,  which  is  intelligible  to  all,  in  that  excellent  formulary  the 
Churdi  Catechism  ?  Under  these  circumstances^  to  leave  the  poor, 
who  without  assistance  cannot  understand  the  Scriptures,  as  tlie 
itioeraot  preachers  theo^elref  admit  by  their  own  practice,  to 
leave,  1  say,  the  poor  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  tossed 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  which  they  muH  be*  unless  pro- 
vided  with  that  authorised  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Liturgy,  and  which  every  honest  Churchman  must 
believe  to  be  the/rue  one,  is,  at  least  ip  my  judgment  (I  speak  with 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  others)  such  a  dereliction  of  our  duty 
as  Churchmen,  that  I  little  expected  to  hear  Clergymen,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University,  reprehend  a  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity, because  he  contended,  that  the  Prayer  Book  should  be  dis- 
tributed with  the  Bible. 

But  though  I  certaiBly  did  not  expect  it,  1  am  still  ready  to  con- 
fess, that  if  it  is  really  blameable  to  object  to  the  distribution,  on 
the  part  of  Churchmen,  of  the  Bible  alone,  or  unaccompanied  with 
the  LUurgy,  the  modern  Bible  Society  can  require  no  further 
vindication.  For  if  Uie  proposition,  which  1  have  hitherto  ven* 
tilled  to  maintain,  is  not  only  untenable,  but  a  fit  subject  for  re- 
proach,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  omission  of  the  Prayer  Book 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  laud^ 
able.  Now,  that  I  have  been  reproached,  and  bitterly  reproached, 
for  asserting  that  Churchmen  should  not  content  themselves  with 
distributing  only  Bibles  to  the  poor,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  To 
say  nothing  of  other  places,  where  1  have  been  attacked  on  this 
account,  I  need  only  appeal  to  what  was  said  at  the  public  Meeting 
in  Cambridge  for  the  formation  of  an  AuxiUary  Society,  especially 
in  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Milner  and  Dr.  Clarke. '  Strange,  there- 
fore, as  it  may  appear,  that  a  Professor  of  Divinity  should  have 
now  to  defend  himself,  in  his  own  University,  against  the  charge  of 


'  The  Speeches  to  which  I  allnde  were  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Cam- 
hridge,  on  December  IS,  i8ll,  and  were  printed  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of 
Becember  90,  of  eonrse  with  the  knowledge  and  approbatioa  of  the  speakers. 
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pleading  for  the  Liturgy,  yet  as  I  am  put  on  my  defence,  I  must 
request  to  be  beard,  before  I  am  finally  condemned. 

The  first  person  who  particularly  complained  of  the  objection  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone,  that  is,  as  repeatedly  explained, 
without'  the  Prayer  Book,  was  Dr.  Clarke.  ''  Is  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible  a/on^,"  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  '^  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  establishment  f  Have  we  forgot  that  we  are  Englishmen  i 
Have  we  forgot  that  we  are  PROTESTANTS  ?  What  would 
Latimer  and  Ridley  and  Chillingworth  have  thought  or  said,  had 
they  lived  unto  this  day  to  bear  testimony  to  such  a  declaration  i 
As  the  only  answer  to  it,  I,  as  a  member,  and  as  a  minister,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  so  soon  as  it  shall 
be  proved  that  die  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone  is  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  established  church,  then,  and  then  only,  be  that 
church  subverted."  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  a  Churchman 
justifies  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone,  or  unaccompanied  with 
the  Liturgy :  and  they  deserve  particular  examination,  not  as  being 
the  sentiments  of  an  individual j  but  as  being  the  sentiments  of  a 
party.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  applause  with 
which  the  speech  was  received,  but  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  same  sentiments  are  now  entertained  by  very  respectable 
writers,  and  are  even  conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  public 
papers. 

Before  I  examine  the  grounds  on  which  my  objection  to  the 
omission  of  the  Liturgy  is  now  arraigned,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  FACT,  that  the  omission  of  the  Li- 
turgy, in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  ii  justified,  and  justified  by 
Churchmen.  And  I  request  the  reader  to  keep  this  FACT  in  re- 
membrance, because  we  shall  find  it  of  great  importance,  when  the 
views  of  the  Society  are  more  particularly  examined. 


IL 

I  acknowledge  that  the  arguments  for  die  distribution  of  the 
Bible  alone  are  so  specious,  so  popular,  so  apparently  in  the  spirit 
of  true  Protestantism,  while  the  arguments  for  the  contrary  Ue  so 
concealed  from  the  public  view,  and  are  now  so  confidently  at- 
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farted  to  savour  of  Popery, '  that  they  are  equally  difficult  to  exf 
plain,  and  dangerous  to  propose.  Believing,  however,  as  I  do, 
that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  me, 
and  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  I  tremble  pot  at 
obstacles,  ^hich  present  themselves  on  every  side.  If  it  were  no\T 
a  question,  as  it  was  at  the  Reformation,  whether  the  Bi/tle  should 
be  distributed  or  not,  men  might  justly  exclaipii  to  those  who  trz/A* 
held  it— can  the  Bible  be  injurious  to  the  real  interest  of  the 
Church !  JSut  this  is  NOT  the  question,  as  every  one  must  Vnow, 
who  argues  against  me.  There  were  channels  in  abundance  for 
the  distribution  of  the  JiibUy  long  before  the  existence  of  the  mo- 
dem  Society.  And  I  challenge  my  opponents  to  declare,  ^liether 
they  have  labored  harder,  than  I  have  dQne,  to  promote  the  study 
of  it.  *,  But  it  is  urged,  if  you  still  require  that  the  Bible,  hQWe\^r 
extensively  'ypu  may  be  willing  to  distribute  it,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Liturgy^  you  must  certainly  suspect,  tli^t  there  is 
danger  to  the  Established  Church  from  the  distribution  of  the  Qible 
ahne,  ^     Here  let  me  ask,  whether  the  Bible  itself  is  not  capj^ble 

'  "  They  are  socfa,  as  were  n^ed  by  Papistt  at  the  Reformation,  and  can  only 
be  advanced  by  those,  mtIio  Uiiok  the  Chorch  qf  England  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
the  word  of  God.*'  This  passage  U  taken  from  a  Letter  in  the  Shrewsbury  Chro- 
rnele,  signed,  "  A  Member  of  the  Established  Chnrch/* — N.  B.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  another  Letter  in  the  Shrew sbnry  Chronicle  to  the  same  pot- 
port :  bat  I  have  not  ye^  seen  it. 

^  That  the  reader,  however,  may  judge  of  the  Chrisiian  spirit  which  animates 
pome  of  the  advocates  of  this  Society,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  boasting  of 
their  prmnotion  of  Christianity,  I  need  only  quote  the  following  passage  from  fL 
Letter,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Suffolk  papers,  was  reprinted  in  Cambridge 
with  a  fluperscription  alluding  to  my  Address  to  the  Senate^  and  was  very  generally 
distributed  in  Cambridge  within  a  few  days  after  that  Address.  The  author  of 
Ihb  Letter,  speaking  oi  the  auxiliary  Societies  now  forming  in  differyent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  says,  '*  And  yet  to  these  Societies  there  are  they  lyho  dare  to  bbject. 
I  say  dare^  because  circulated  as  the  New  Testament  has  been  described  to  b^, 
without  tract  or  comment,  they  who  oppose  them^  oppose  the  circulation  of  the 
word  of  Godf  as  originally  delivered  forth,  and  would  have  probably  opposed  oar 
Sgcumr  himself f  had  tliey  lived  in  his  time." — On  furh  language  and  conduct,  it  is 
nnnecessary  to  make  an  observation. 

^  It  can  b§  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  explained,  that, 
when  I  contend  for  the  distribntion  of  tlie  Litnrgy  in  company  with  the  Bible,  I 
only  among  members  of  the  Church  of  EnglMMd»    It  would  indeed  be  useUs^ 
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tt perversion,  whether  the  best  of  Books  may  not  be  misapplied  to 
Aetporst  of  purposes?   Have  we  not  inspired  authority  for  an* 
fwering  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ?  St.  Peter  himself,  speak- 
ing of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  "said,  '^  In  which  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruc- 
tion.'*   Would  St.  Peter,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  present  age,  have 
thought  this  admonition  kss  necessary,  dian  in  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles i  Can  Churchmen,  therefore,  who  know  that  one  pnrty  wrests 
the  scriptures,  by  the  aid  of  false  interpretation,  into  authority 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  that  another 
party  wrests  them  into  authority  for  the  rejection  of  the  Sacra^^ 
ments,  that  other  parties  again,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  Bi- 
He,  prove  other  doctrines,  which  are  at  variance  with  their  own, 
think  it  unnecessary,  when  they  distribute  Bibles  to  the  poor,  who 
are  incapable,  without  assistance,  of  judging  for  themselves,  and 
who  alone  are  the  objects  of  gratuitous  distribution,  can  Church- 
men, I  say,  under  such  circumstances,  think  it  unnecessary  to  ac- 
company the  Bible  with  the  Liturgy,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  th« 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Sacraments,  with  the  other  doctrines 
of  our  Church,  are  delivered  as  contained  in  the  Bible  ?  It  is  not 
the  Bible  itself,  but  the  perversion  of  it,  the  wrestit^  of  the  Scrip- 
tore  (as  St.  Peter  expresses  it)  by  the  *^  unlearned  and  unstable,** 
with  which  England  now  swarms,  whence  die  danger  proceeds. 
And  this  danger  must  increase  in  proportion  as  we  neglect  the 
means  of  counteracting  it.     But  if  we  neglect  to  provide  the  poor 
of  the  establishment  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  as 
with  the  Bible,  we  certainly  neglect  the  means  of  preventing  their 
seduction  from  the  Established  Church.    The  Dissenters  remain 
Dissenters,  because  they  use  not  the  Liturgy;  and  Churchmen 
will  become  Dissenters,  if  they  likewise  neglect  to  use  it  with  the 
Bible.     Have  the  persons  .  to  whom  Bibles  are  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed, either  (be  leisure,  or  the  inclination,  or  the  ability,  to 
'weigh  the  arguments  for  religious  opinions  I  Do  they  possess  the 
knowledge  and  the  judgment,  which  are  necessary  to  direct  men 

to  give  away  a  book  to  those  whose  retigloiu  principlei  mnf  t  indoce  them  to  r»> 
jtd  it,  whether  those  penoos  lived  in  Englaiul  or  abroad 
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Ml  die  choice  of  their  religion  i  Must  they  not  team  it  therefore 
from  dieir  instntcton  i  And  can  there  be  a  better  instructor,  in  the 
opinion  of  Churchmen,  than  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  i 

But  the  Bible  alone  contains  all  things,  which  are  necessary  for 
Salvation  :  and  to  assert  the  contrary  is  to  argue  in  the  spirit,  noC 
of  a  Protestant,  but  of  a  Papist ! — 'i'his  position  is  indisputably 
true ;  it  is  the  very  basi$  of  Protestantism ;  and  no  Prostestant,  aa 
iv  as  I  know,  has  ever  contended  that  any  doctrine  should  be  re-  . 
cei?ed  as  an  article  of  Faith,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Bible, 
But  have  not  Christians  of  eoery  age  and  nation  been  at  variance 
on  the  question,  what  doctrines  are  contained  in  the  Bible  i  If 
you  ask  a  Trinitarian  why  he  receives  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
he  will  answer.  Because, it  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  If  you  ask 
a  Unitarian,  why  he  refects  that  doctrine,  he  will  answer  that  it  is 
not  contained  in  the  Bible.  On  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the 
Chttidi  of  England  admits  only  two  Sacraments  in  oppo<%ition  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  while  the  Quakers,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  England,  admit  no  Sacrament  at  all.  From  the  same 
BU>le,  die  Calvinist  proves  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  and  the 
Arminian,  the  doctrine  of  conditional  salvation.  Oi^i  the  Bible,  the 
Church  of  England  grounds  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which, 
with  reference  to  the  same  authority,  is  discarded  by  the  modern 
Socinians.  If  you  ask  a  Churchman  why  it  is  right  to  kneel  at  the 
altar,  when  he  receives  the  sacrament,  he  will  answer  that  it  is  an 
act  of  reverence  due  from  every  Christian  to  the  institutor  of  that 
holy  rite,  at  whose  name,  it  is  declared^  in  Scripture  that  ''  every 
knee  should  bow/'  If  you  ask  a  Presbyterian,  he  will  answer  with 
the  same  authority  before  him,  that  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  is  au 
act  of  idolatry. 

Put  then  a  Bible  alone  into  the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  and  leave 
them  to  their  own  judgment,  without  Litiu*gy  or  other  assistance, 
and  determme  what  articles  of  faith  they  shall  adopt.  If  a 
Churchman  withholds  the  Liturgy ^  when  he  gives  a  Bible .  to  the 
poor,  because  the  Bible  alone  contains  all  things  which  are  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  he  cannot  consistently  interfere  with  his  own 
instruction :  for  if  the  Liturgy  is  not  wanted  to  explain  the  Bible, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  for  a  Churchman  to  sup- 
pose that  the  instruction  of  au  individual  could  be  wanted.    Nor 
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wouU  men  in  this  case  give  the  Bible  alone :  they  would  acGOtnpany 
it  at  least  with  a  verbal  explanation.  And  can  any  sober-nninded 
Churchman  really  believe,  that  by  putting  the  Bible,  under  the  cir* 
cumstances  above  described,  into  the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  they 
will  secure  them  from  the  seductions  of  false  interpretation,  and 
the  consequent  defection  from  the  established  church  i  I  know,  in* 
deed,  that  a  very  respectable  writer^  whose  sentiments  on  this 
subject  are  on  many  accounts  important,  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  ^'  I  should,  as  a  member  of  the  church,  be  very  sorry  to 
think  that  the  devout  study  of  the  Scriptures  could  lead  to  the 
dbregard  of  our  liturgy;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  hope. that  it 
would  produce  a  more  general  acknowledgment  of  its  excellence, 
as  it  originally,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  led,  through  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  its  establishment.  The  Bible, 
says  Chillingworth,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  the  Pro- 
testant :  it  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  Church  of  Englaind,  and  the  only 
one,  on  which  you,  1  am  sure,  would  wish  to  place  it."* 

Undoubtedly,  the  Bible  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land ;  and  this  respectable  writer  does  me  justice,  in  believing 
thct  it  is  the  sole  basis  for  which  I  contend,  notwithstanding  some 
late  insinuations  to  the  contrary.  Equally  true  is  the  general  pro- 
position, that  the  Bible  only  \s  the  religion  of  the  Protestant,  But 
are  all  Protestants  alike  in  their  religion.  Have  we  not  Protes* 
tants  of  the  Church  of  England,  Protestants  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  Protestants  who  hold  tjie  confession  of  Augsburgh? 
Hav^  we  not  both  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  Protestants?  Are  not 
tbfs  Moravians,  the  Methodists,  the  Baptist^,  the  Quakers,  and  even 
the  Jumpers,  the  Ounkers,  and  Swedenborgians,  all  Protestantsi 


•  >  This  is  part  of  a  Letter,  which  was  erigiaally  a  private  commnnication  to  me 
from  the  Uight  Hon.  N.  Vansittart,  containing  remarks  on  my  Addren  to  the 
Senate,  bat  was  published  by  Uie  Author,  at  the  desire  of  opr  Chancellor,  who  is 
Vatroo  of  the  Aaxiliary  Society  at  Cambridge.  This  Letter  derives  additionid 
importance  from  the  aathoi^s  being  a  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  and  from  tfae 
geniiral  circalatioB  which  the  friends  of  the  Society  gave  to  it  in  Cambridge. 
Thongh  I  have  the  misfortane  to  view  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  m  a 
different  light  from  Mr.  Vansittart,  I  mnst  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
candor  and  liberality,  which  pervades  the  whole  Letter.  It  is  written  in  all  the 
amiable  spirit  of  a  sincere  and  benevolent  Christian.  Let  other  advocates  of  this 
fiaciety  take  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Vansittart. 
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Sioceytlicreforey  ProtettantinD  assones  so  manj  different  forms,  mea 
speak  quite  iM^cfimtively,  if  thej  speak  of  it  without  expluining  the 
paitkolar  kind^  which  they  mean.  When  I  hear  of  a  Sweiiish  or  a 
Danish  Protestant  (naoiely,  one  who  belongs  to  the  church  esta- 
bUflfaed  in  those  countries)  I  know  that  it  means  a  person,  >Khose 
rel^;ion  is  the  Bible  onlifj  but  the  Bible,  as  expounded  in  the  CofH 
fimon  of  Augsburg.  When  I  hear  of  a  Protestant  of  the  Church 
of  Holland,  I  know  that  it  means  a  person,  whose  religion  is  the 
Bible  only,  but  the  Bible  as  expounded  io  the  Sj/Nod  of  Dori.  Jn 
like  manner,  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  person 
whose  religion  is  the  Bible  only,  but  the  Bible  as  expounded  in  the 
Liturgy  and  Jlrtidet^  How,  therefore,  can  we  know,  if  we  give 
the  Bible  only,  what  tort  of  Protestantism  will  be  deduced  from  it  f 
And  if  we  believe,  that  the  Bible  is  more  correctly  expounded  in  our 
fonnulary  of  feith  than  in  any  other,do  we  act  rightly  if  we  tvithhold 
that  formulary,  and  thus  expose  men  to  the  danger  of  coming  to 
conclusions,  which  we  must  consistently  believe  to  be  false  ?  I 
diouU  be  as  sorry  as  Mr.  Vansittart  to  think  that  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  should  lead  to  a  disregard  of  our  Liturgy,  And  1  should 

'  Heoce  it  is,  that,  by  the  laws  of  this  coimtfy»  a  Churchman  meter  qaalifies,  by 
ffedaring  his  assent  only  to  the  BibU,    lliis  gateml  assent  is  admitted  only  fiooi 
Protestant l>itsenlefs  when  they  apply  for  a  licence  to  preach.    All  that  is  ncccs« 
saiy  to  be  ascertained  in  respect  of  lA^m,  is,  that  they  are  Protestants,  but  not  of 
the  ChoTch  of  England.  What  kind  of  Protestants,  in  other  respects,  they  may  be, 
flie  legislature  does  not  inquire,  and  is  therefore  satisfied  with  the  gtneml  declara- 
tion of  their  assent  to  the  BibU,  But  when  a  Churchman  qualifies,  he  qualifies  as  a 
Ptotestant  of  a  particulnr  kind.  His  test,  therefore,  is  not  the  Bible  alone,  whii  Ii  is 
the  religion  of  nil  Protestants.    By  the  faiws  of  this  country,  tlie  iMnrgy  is  the 
great  criterion  of  the  Churchman.    The  clergy  are  required  by  tlic  Canons  to 
subscribe  to  the  Liturgy,  and  also  to  the  Articles.    But  nil  Churdmien,  both 
Clergy  and  Laity,  appeal  to  the  Litwrgy,  as  a  proof  of  their  Churchmanship.    la 
the  two  Universities,  where  it  is  esptcuUhf  necessary  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  established  religion,  not  only  Heads  of  Hoascs  and  Professors,  but  every 
Fellow,  whether  in  orders  or  not,  is  bonnd,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  onder  no  lest 
a  penalty  than  the  voidance  of  his  election,  to  declare  by  liis  subscription,  that  he 
will  conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Enghind,  at  now  by  Lnw  eainkHahed, 
For  similar  reasons,  every  Sehoolmnster  is  requireil  to  make  the  same  declaration. 
And  even  they  who  qualify  for  civil  offices,  are  required,  under  a  suntlar  penalty, 
not  only  to  attend  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  within  three  months  after  their 
appointment,  but  to  join  in  the  most  solemn  of  its  rites,  the  celebration  of  the 
l^ord's  Supper,  after  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 
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equally  rejoice^  if  that  study  led  all  men  to  the  same  conclunons,  as 
it  led  our  English  Reformers.  But  where  is  the  use  of  rejoicing 
at  an  expectation  which  we  know  can  never  be  realized  i  If  the 
devout  study  of  the  Bible  necessarily  led  to  an  iipprobation  of  the 
Liturgy,  why  is  it  still  rejected  by  the  Dissenters^  And  how  are  men 
.to  know  what  the  excellencies  of  the  Liturgy  are,  if  the  Bible  only 
is  put  into  their  hands  f  How  can  they  make  the  comparison  if  they 
have  not  both  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  ?  Suppose,  however,  it  were 
true,  that  the  study  of  the  Bible,  unaccompanied  by  the  Liturgy, 
would  lead  all  men  to  the  same  conclusions  as  it  led  our  English 
Reformers,  there  can  suj'ely  be  no  objection  to  put  into  their  bauds, 
at  tlie  same  time  with  the  Bible,  a  book  which  will  lead  them  to  those 
conclusions  at  once.^  But  since  we  know  by  experience,  that  the 
study  of  the  Bible  does  not  lead  all  men  to  the  same  conclusions,  or 
there  would  not  be  so  many  Protestants  who  differ  from  the  estab- 
lished churchy  may  it  not  be  said  without  reproach,  that  Churchmen 
should  not  content  themselves  with  the  distribution  of  the  Bibk 
alone  ? 

HI, 

But,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  language  applauded  by  the  assembly, 
und  repeated  with  approbation  by  the  distinguished  advocate  of  this 
Society,  *'  Have  we  forgot  that  wc  are  Protestants  ?  What  would 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and  Chillingwortli,  have  thought  or  said,  had 
they  lived  unto  this  day  to  bear  testimony  to  such  a  declaration  i^ 
What  Chillingworth  would  have  said  shall  be  examined  hereafter. 

"The  *^  Member  of  tlie  established  Church"  already  quoted  in  Note  t,  p.  103, 
asks,  indeed,  whether  anifomiity  of  doctrine  really  it  promoted  by  accompanying 
the  Bible  with  tiie  Litargy  ?  Perhaps  not  so  completely  as  might  be  wished.  But 
is  this  a  reason  for  omiiiimg  the  Litargy  when  we  give  a  Bible  ?  Because  it  ftils  in 
aosw  cases  to  do  tlie  good  intended,  shall  we  neglect  it  ta  oU  ?  If,  'even  fmtk  the 
Liturgy  the  effect  is  incomplete,  "wliat  mnst  be  the  case  wHhfmJt  it  ? — I  tidce  the 
present  opportunity  of  informing  this  anonymous  writer,  who  plainly  shows  to 
what  party  he  belongs,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  eoniTodAelvug  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cfanrcfa,  that  though  he  bad  full  liberty  to  examine  my  Address  to 
the  Senate,  without  pnttuig  his  naose,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  malo^i  matter,  it  is 
no  less  cowardly  than  ungenerous  to  attempt  (as  he  has  done  in  more  than  one 
passage)  to  traduce  the  duBNuier  efthe  auihor.  Such  condact  does  no  honor  either 
to  himself,  or  to  the  Society  which  he  defends.  Wlien  the  mffumafinm  ad  osnla- 
meUam  h  wanted,  one  may  always  suspect  a  deficiency  of  the  argumeiUum  ad 
judtciam^ 
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But  it  reqatres  no  examination  to  discover^  what  Latimer  and  Ridley^ 
whatCranmer  and  Hooper,  what  our  great  REFORMERS  would 
have  said,  could  they  have  foreseen  that  a  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
an  English  University  would  be  publicly  censured  by  Churchmen 
atid  CUrgj/men,  within  the  precincts  of  that  University,  for  urging 
the  distribution  of  a  Book,  which  they  composed,  and  which  con* 
tains  tlie  doctrines  for  which  they  died  ?  It  is  not  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible  to  the  poor  and  illiterate,  (the  only  objects  of  gratuitous 
distribution)  which  exposes  nier  to  the  danger  of  being  seduced 
from  the  established  faith,  and  is  consequently  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  ;  the  danger  arises  from  the  neglect  to  give 
them  also  the  lAturgy.  And  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  my  meaning, 
to  ascribe  to  the  prenence  oj  thejormer,  what  I  ascribe  only  to  the 
Mbaence  of  the  latter,*  But  the  objection  would  be  less  popular ^  if 
they  directly  denied  the  utility  of  the  Prayer  Book.  I  can  make 
great  allowance  for  the  effervescence  produced  by  an  ardent  desire 
to  become  a  genuine  Protestant.  But  let  not  men  suppose  that 
they  become  better  Protestants  by  becoming  worse  Churchmen* 
Let  them  not  suppose  that,  bt^cause  the  Bible  contains  all  things 
which  are  necessary  for  sahalion,  they  do  all  things  which  are 
wvnted  on  their  parts,  if  they  give  not  the  Liturgy  in  aid  of  religious 
instruction,  Mai  who  entertain  this  notion,  entertain  it  not  in 
conformity,  as  they  suppose,  with  the  conduct  of  our  Reformers^ 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  conduct. 

When  our  Reformers  contended,  and  properly  contended,  for  the 
Bible  alone^  they  contended  in  opposition  to  those  other  sources  of 


*  In  asimilsr  strnn,  the  anonynions  writer  abore  qm>t«d  from  the  ShreiMbarj 
Ghrookle  cxctatms,  ^  IVIiat,  the  DibU  knock  down  the  Chmrck  T— Kow  It  ia  iMt 
llie  BtUe,  tbat  (in  the  elegant  langnage  of  this  writer)  vrill  knock  down  the  Chuvch; 
bat  the  Charch  will  be  widennined  if  we  neglect  the  Liturgy,  Withont  tlie  Liturgy, 
we  cesM  to  be  Chnrchmen,  and  become  Dissenters.  We  give  np  the  very  book 
nhidi  mkkn  ns  Clrarchmen.  If,  by  the  term  "  Chnrcb/'  men  nndentand  the 
MmrMlChorch,  or  the  whole  body  of  Christaim  ditpened  throsfhont  the  world, 
it  if  tme  that  our  Liturgy  ia  not  necetsaiy  for  its  lupport.  Whatever  be  the 
fbraiy  nuder  which  Christianity  is  professed,  it  still  belongs  to  the  unitersal  Church, 
Bnt  when  we  speak  of  a  partUutur  church,  as  the  Church  o£EngUmd,  that  particu- 
lar ehnrdi  ttotthave  aometiiing  to  dUHnguiMh  it,  bemde  that  which  is  common  to 
•</  ehwchM.  That  o«r  logiabitors  are  of  this  opnion  it  evident  from  Note  p..  107. 
And  snch  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  Liturgy  by  the  Long  Parliament,  as 
the  criterion,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  chnrch,  that,  when  they  resolved  to  orertura 
the  UtteTf  they  forbad  the  use  of  the  farmer  eren  in  private. 
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authority^  which  were  recognised  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  With- 
out denying  the  validity  of  tho^  other  sources^  such  as  tradition, 
and  the  decrees  of  Councils,  they  could  never  have  secured  to  the 
Bible  tuck  an  interpretation  as  they  themselves  believed  to  be 
true.  *  For  this  purpose,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  divest  it  of 
the  glosses  which  perverted  its  real  meaning.  .  But  did  they  stop 
here,  and  leave  the  Bible  without  ani/  interpretation  i  No.  One 
of  the  first  steps,  which  were  taken  by  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
was  to  compose  a  Confession  oj  Faith,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was 
founded  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  This  Confession 
M'as  afterwards  improved  into  the  Confession  of  Augsbui^,  which 
became^  and  still  remains,  the  standard  of  Lutheran  faith.  Our 
own  Reformers  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Though  they  asserted 
that  the  Bible  alone  contained  all  things  which  were  necessary  to 
salvation,  they  did  not  leave  the  interpretation  of  it  to  mere  chance. 
From  a  knowledge  o(  former  perversions,  they  justly  apprehended 
perversions  of  it  in  foture.  Nor  was  it  possible,  without  devbing 
some  means  of  security,  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  those  very  errors, 
which  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to  remove.  They  deemed  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  employ  that  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  so 
eminently  possessed,  in  composing  a  system  of  doctrines  which  are 
really  founded  on  the  Bible,  when  rightly  understood. 

But,  8a3rB  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  (after  properly  observing,  that 
'^  our  Liturgy  itself  owes  its  establishment  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Bible  among  the  people")  '*  I  gr£atly  mistake,  if,  among  the  nimie- 
rous  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  esists  a  more  dangerous 
tenet,  than  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  must  be  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  traditions  of  fallible  men.**  Now,  with  great  deference 
to  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  I  would  humbly  ask  him,  whether  we  try 
the  Scriptures  by  our  Liturgy  and  Articles,  or  the  Liturgy  and 
Articles  by  the  Scriptures  i  As  far  as  my  reading  extends,  I  know 
of  no  Protestant,  from  the  Reformers  themselves  to  the  Divines  of 
the  present  age,  who  have  had  recourse  to  the  former  kind  of  trial. 
At  least,  I  can  answer  for  myself,  that  I  have  always  made  the  Scrips 
tures  the  test,  by  which  I  have  tried  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  :  and 
the  more  frequently  I  have  tried  them  by  that  test,  the  more  firmly  I 
have  been  persuaded,  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  are 
warranted  by  Scripture*    It  is  on  this  ground,  and  on  this  ground 
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^nfy,  (hat  1  recbinmehd  their  distribution  in  company  yiih  the 
Bible,  not  as  a  **  corrective"  as  Dr.  Milner  calls  it,  but  as  a  safe- 
guard  against  the  false  interpretations  to  which  meu  are  now 
exposed  on  every  side.  Our  Reformers  themselves  acted  on  the 
same  principle.  They  did  not  withhold  the  Bible. from  general 
use,  and  say,  "  Here  are  the  doctrines  which  are  decreed  by  the 
Church,"  They  laid  it  open  to  all  men  to  compare  it  with  the 
doctiines  which  they  deduced  ;  and  they  claimed  the  assent  of  the 
public  to  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  on  the  ground  of  its 
conformity  with  the  original.  On  the  ground  of  this  conformity, 
our  Liturgy  and  Articles  were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
nty  of  Parliament)  and  were  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  land. 
No  doubt,  our  Reformers  viere  fallible,  like  other  men.  But  the 
question  is  not,  whether  they  were  falliblej  but  whether  they  failed; 
not  whether  they  could  not  err,  but  whether  they  did  err.  And  I 
am  sure  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  will  not  assert  that  they  did  err,  or  he 
^'ould  not  by  his  subscription,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
have  declared  his  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  a//  and  every 
thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer."  However  desirous  Dr.  Milner  may 
have  been,  to  vindicate  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone  by  the 
Society,  of  which  he  is  so  zealous  an  advdcatc,  however  desirous, 
therefore,  he  might  have  been  to  hold  out  to  public. indignation  a 
Profiissor,  .who  contends  for  the  distribution  of  the  Liturgy  in  com* 
fany  with  the  Bible,  it  was  surely  incautious  in  a  Dean  and  a 
Master  of  a  College,  to  deliver,  before  a  numerous  body  of  young 
men,  pf  whom  the  greater  part  were  designed  for  holy  orders,  such 
^ntiments  as  could  not  fail  to  diminish,  in  their  estimation,  the 
value  of  a  book  to  which  they  will  shortly  subscribe,  and  which  is 
really  the  bulwark  of  the  established  church.  It  is  true,  that  Dr. 
Milner  had  previously  declared,  that  no  man  could  entertain  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  our  Liturgy  than  himself ;  nor  do  I  question  the 
suicenty  of  his  assertion.  But  \4heii  he  afterwards  declared  that 
^  ''would  not  represent  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone,  as  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  done  with  safety,  unless  accompanied  with  the 
Corrective  of  a  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  ,*'  when, 
mentioning  the  Litui|ry  again  by  name,  he  represented  it  as  ^'  a  dan- 
gtrgns  ienet/'iUBtthe  Scriptures  should  be  tried  by  ''  the  traditiom 
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of  fallible  mtn^  his  hearers  could  not  fail  Xo  apply  diis  last  exprea- 
sion  to  the  .Liturgy  itself:  they  could  not  fail  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  Liturgy  was  not  so  necessary  for  a  irut  Protestant  as  the 
Margaret  Professor  would  make  them  believe.     Nor  was  this  the 
onl^  unfavorable  impression  which  must  have  been  made  on  theii: 
minds.    The  very  name  of  tradition,  when  applied  by  a  Protestant 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  a  term  of  reproach.    And  is  it  wise  in  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  to  apply  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  Liturgy  f 
Let  any  man  read  the  whole  passage  in  connexion^  and  see,  whe- 
ther the  expression  <^  traditions  of  fallible  men''  can  be  construed  of 
any  thing  ebe.^     Dr.  Milner  first  denies  my  position,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  accompany  the  Bible  with  the  Liturgy ;  he  continues 
the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  by  saying  (and  veiy  rightly) 
that  the  latter  owes  its  establishment  to  the  use  of  the  fonner ;  and 
immediately  concludes  with  the  remark  on  the  Bible,  compared  with 
the  ''  traditions  of  fallible  vfuenP    I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 
injustice  to  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  by  torturing  his  words  into  a 
meaning  which  they  do  not  really  convey :  but  I  believe  that  men 
in  general  will  understand  them  as  I  understand  them  myself.   For^ 
when  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  two  books  by  name ;  when  that 
parallel  is  repeated,  and  also  by  name;  and  a  third  time,  immedi- 
ately following  the  second,  the  parallel  goes  on  with  oite  of  those 
books  again  by  name,  but  with  a  circumlocution  for  the  oAer  sub* 
ject  of  comparison,  it  is  impossible  that  the  circumlocution  should 
apply  to  any  other  book  than  that  which  had  been  already  men- 
tioned. No  allusion  even  had  been  made  to  any  other  book.  When 
we  consider,  therefore,  that  this  speech  has,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  author,  been  printed  in  a  public  paper,  and  disseminated,  not 
within  its  taual  limits,  but  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  what  o 
notion  will  men  form  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  they 
read  that  the  Master  of  a  College,  whose  name  stands  deservedi|y  so 

■  Tlie  partgraph  to  which  I  allade,  in  Dr.  Milner's  speech,  is  the  foUewiBf  ,  as 
printed  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle.  ^  ^ij  Lord,  onr  liturgy  itself  owes  ^  Us 
cstabliihrnent  to  the  free  nse  of  the  Bible  amoag  the  people;  and  I  greatly 
mistake,  if,  among  the  nnmerons  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rone,  there  exists  a 
Bidre  dangerons  tenet,  than  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselret  arast  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  traditions  of  fallible  aten."  This  sentence  was  delivered  by  1>r. 
Hilner  immtiuaa$  after  his  censure  of  my  position,  that  the  litugy  should  be 
distribated  in  company  with  the  Bible* 
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Ugh  as  tlmt  of  Dr.  MUner^  not  only  reprimaiMb  a  Professor  of 
Divinity,  as  being  unnecessarily  anxious  for  die  distribufiou  of  the 
Littti;gyy  but  compares  that  Liturgy  with  Popish  tradition.  Lan« 
gaage  like  this,  though  it  may  ore//  justify  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  alonef  is  better  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters, 
tbao  the  cause  of  the  Church. 

The  same  effect  must  be  produced,  when,  to  justify  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible  aione,  it  is  asked  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whether  the  light 
of  revelation  ''  shall  be  conveyed  through  the  public  portals  of  the 
temple,  or  by  the  gate  belonging  only  to  the  priests"    If  our 
fieformers  were  now  alive,  those  priests  who  composed  the  Liturgy 
and  Articles^  they  would  tell  him  that  their  office  was  only  minis' 
terial;  that  the  knowledge  of  the  book  of  life  was  not  derived  from 
them,  and  them  alone ;  that  they  desired  not  to  stop  the  pilgrim  at 
the  threshold  of  the  temple ;  that  they  were  ready  to  admit  him  to 
iUiirnemios^  recesses:  but,  since  between  the  portal  iind  the  altar 
were  dark  and  intricate  paa>ages,  where  many  a  pilgrim  had  losthb 
way,  they  requested  only  permission  to  present  him  with  a  clue, 
which  would  lead  liim  in  safety.    If  the  Liturgy  is  not  wanted^ 
why  do  Churchmen  now  object  to  the  religious  instruction  of  Mr. 
Lancaster  i  Mr.  Lancaster  adopts  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone. 
He  disdains,  with  our  present  advocates,  ''  the  gate  belonging  onlj 
to  the' priests/'  and  v  approaches  at  once  to  ''the  portals  of  the 
temple."     But  having  ventured  without  a  clue  to  explore  the  inner- 
most  recesses,  he  was  bewildered  in  his  way,  till  at  length  he  wan- 
dered to  the  devious  passage,  where  Christianity  itself  becomes 
lost  from  the  view. 


IV. 

But  let  us  descend  from  allegory,  and  draw  a  parallel  in  common 
language  between  the  religious  instruction  afforded  by  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  the  religious  instruction  afforded  by  the  modem 
Bible  Society.  The  former  confines  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  the  latter  ejf tends  it  to  adults,  who  are  fre- 
quently in  equal  want  of  it.  Both  agree  in  providing  a  Bible ; 
hoth  agree  in  leaving  that  Bible  unaccompanied  with  the  Liturgy. 
But  the  omission  of  the  Liturgy,  in  the  instruction  of  children^ 
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with  the  consequent  want  of  provision  for  their  going  tb  churchy 
and  their  being  educated  as  churchmen^  is  at  present  very  generally 
admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  establisbmenty  to  he  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  church  and  state. 

Now  the  fundamental  principle,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
my  Sermon  at  St.  Pauls,  is  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  churchmen, 
of  associating  the  Liturgy  wilh  the  Bible.  In  the  five  first 
sections,  that  principle  was  applied  to  the  instruction  of  children: 
in  the  sixth  to  the  instruction  of  adults ;  and  if  the  principle  is 
gtneraUif  true,  it  must  no  less  apply  to  the  latter,  thin  to  the 
former. ,  Tha(  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  may  be  fully  under* 
stood,  1  will  transcribe  that  passage  iu  the  sixth  section,  which 
relates  to  the  importance  of  adding  the  Liturgy  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible.  ''  Where  the  Church  of  England  is  established,  it 
is  not  Christianity  under  any  form,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  pro* 
rooXe.  Our  exertions  (though  without  the  smallest  restraint  on  the 
zeal  of  other  parties)  must  be  especially  directed  to  the  furtherance 
of  that  system,  which  we  are  especially  pledged  to  support.  The 
Societ]^  therefore  for  promoting  Ciiristiao  Knowledge  does  not 
confine  itself,  where  the  Church  of  England  is  established,  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  aloue.*^     It  adds  the  Liturgy,  in  which 

*  This  is  the  exprenuom  which  has  been  so  ingenloosly  tortured,  thongh  I 
have  had  the  precaation,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it, 
by  saying  that  the  JJiurgjf  should  be  added,  as  being  the  book  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  correctly  derived  from  it.  If  my  objection,  there- 
fore, had  been  fairltf  stated  at  tlie  Town  Hall,  it  would  have  been  simply  this  : 
that  I  objected  (namely  on  the  part  of  Churchmen)  to  the  distribntion  of  tbc 
Bible  alone,  or  wilhoui  the  Liturgy,  But  this  statement  would  not  have  produced 
the  effect  intended.  The  comparison  wonld  then  have  been  between  ChorcU- 
mcn  and  Dissenters  ;  and  as  the  Liturgy  is  the  book,  which  makes  the  distinction 
between  them,  the  Dissenters  themselves  might  at  least  have  thmigki^  that  the 
Margaret  Professor  was  not  very  unwise  in  oontending  for  the  Liturgy.  But  by 
stopping  short  at  the  words  BIBLK  ALONE,  Dr.  p\Bxke  was  enabled  to  give 
a  new  turn  to  the  expression,  and  to  convert  the  retU  paraUel  between  C^nrch- 
luen  and  Dissenters  into  a  JUtitious  paiallel  between  Protestants  and  Papists* 
"  Have  w<  forgot  that  we  are  EngUshmen  7  Have  we  foqcot  that  we  are  Pn^ 
tetiauti  T — No.    But  you  forget,  that  you  are,  Ckurckmetu 

After  all,  I  am  unable  to  discover  where  the  Popery  lies  in  recommending  the 
UiMtribc^tiun  of  the  Liturgy  with  the  Bible.  Catholics  give  no  BibU  at  att; 
whereas  I  contend  for  the  Bible  as  much  as  any  man,  though  I  object  to  onr  losiag 
5i«(ht  of  the  Liturgy,  Why,  says  Dr,  Milner,  of  aU  the  errors  of  Popeiy,  tfaera 
is  none  morte  dangerouSf  than  that  of  trying  the  Holy  Scriptares  at  thi^  bar  of 
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those  doctrines  are  derived  fron^  the  Bible,  which  we  believe  to 
be  co'^rect/y  derived  from  it.  For,  though,  without  the  Bible,  the 
litorgy  has  no  support,  yet  without  the  Liturgy  men  are  left  in 
doubt,  whether  the  principles  of  our  faith  should  be  embraced  by 
tkem,  or  not.  Without  the  Liturgy,  they  want  a  gtiide,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Established  Church.  Without  the  Liturgy,  the  Bible 
may  be  misapplied  to  doctrine  and  discipline  most  discordant  with 
our  own.  Where  the  Church  of  England  therefore  is  established, 
the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy  should  be  united.  For  every  Christian 
party  either  finds,  or  supposes  that  he  finds,  its  peculiar  tenets  in  the 
Bible.  And  hence  the  Act  of  Uniformity  expressly  enjoins,  that 
no  Sermon  shall  be  preached,  or  Lecture  given,  except  in  the 
Uoiversity  Churches,  till  after  the  Liturgy  has  been  publicly 
read." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  the  Sermon,  from  which 
this  extract  was  taken,  passed  through  so  many  editions,  and  was 
generally  read,  I  never  heard  of  any  objection,  that  was  made  to  it 
by  the  friends  of  the  establishment,*  The  National  Society  was 
avowedly  founded  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  Sermon ; 
ukI  in  the  Addiess  to  the  public,  which  was  printed  at  the  head  of 

tbe  tmditions  of  fiiUibl«  men.  But  tbe  trial,  which  I  have  anifomily  made,  is 
the  trial  of  the  Liturgy  by  the  Bible,  not  the  Bible  by  the  Litorgy.  Bst,  at  I ' 
^u  accused  in  my  absence,  and  under  circumstances,  which  would  have  pre- 
united  my  being  heard,  had  I  been  present,  the  whole  assembly  was  impressed 
^^  the  notion,  that  the  Margaret  Professor  had  so'fhr  departed  from  the  prin- 
^Its  of  a  Protes^t,  as  to  maintain,  that  the  Bilfle  ahne  containeth  not  all 
^^>^S^  which  are  necessary  for  saltation.  It  is  true,  that  no  one  ventured  to 
^y  *o  in  pittUiioe  terms,  especially  as  I  had  declared  in  that  very  Address,  which 
^'  Miher  then  held  in  bis  hands,  that  the  Bible  was  the  **  only  fountain  of  re- 
hgioQs  trnth.'*    But  men  scruple  not  to  intinuate  what  they  dare  not  asMert, 

Indeed  an  honor' was  conferred  on  this  Sermon,  which  I  beJieve  was  with- 
*^t  precedent :  for  at  tlie  first  public  Meeting  at  Bartlett's  Buildings  after  the 
SfrnioQ  was  preached,  it  was  resolved  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself 
T^S  in  the  Chair)  that  the  publication  of  it  should  not  be  deferred,  as  psuat, 
"'  the  time  of  circulating  the  Society's  packet,  but  that  it  should  be  printed 
^'^^^iaielif  oi>  account  of  its  great  importance.  This  resolution  gave  rise  to 
^^  live  octavo  editions  of  it,  which  preceded  the  Society's  edition,  consisting 
of  five  thousand  copies.  But  how  greatly  soever  it  may  be  approved  by  the 
/riMtfi  (if  the  eatttbUskmentf  I  roust  of  course,  and  indeed  for  tliis  very  reason, 
expect  that  it  will  be  assailed  by  those,  who  are  unwilling  that  the  National 
fidigioo should  be  made  the  foimdatioa  of  National  Education. 
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the  Resolutions,  for  the  regulation  of  that  Societ}^  the  Liturgy 
^as  mentioned  by  namej  as  Essential  in  religious  instruction.  The 
principle^  which^  when  applied  to  the  instruction  of  children,  had 
been  illustrated  in  my  Sermon  by  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  was 
illustrated  in  the  same  Sermon,  when  applied  to  adults,  by  the 
practice  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
Between  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  practice  of  this  Society, 
which  is  a  Society  for  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  there  is  the  same 
analogy,  as  between  the  system  of  Mr.  Lancaster  ancf  the  other 
Society,  which  is  a  Society  for  Bibles  alone.  The  application  of 
the  principle  to  this  other  Society  was  implied,  however,  in  the 
Sermon  and  not  formally  expressed.  But  when  the  Address  to 
the  Senate,  which  contains  precisely  the  same  sentiments  as  the 
sixth  section  of  the  Sermon,  and  several  sentences  even  in  the  same 
words,  exhibited  an  application  of  the  principle  to  this  Society 
by  name,  it  was  then  discovered,  that  the  general  piinciple,  for 
which  I  had  contended,  was  equally  directed  to  the  Lancasteria^ 
System  and  the  Bible  Society.  It  was  then  discovered,  that  senti- 
ments which  were  approved  when  supposed  only  applicable  to  the 
former,  were  matter  for  reproach  when  it  was  found  that  they 
applied  to  the  latter.  And  the  fundamental  principle  ot  the  whple 
Sermon  appeared  in  a  new  light,  as  soon  as  the  extent  of  it  was 
distinctly  perceived.  The  very  men,  therefore,  who  had  supported 
me  in  its  application  to  the  religious  instruction  of  Mr.  Lancaster^ 
(among  whom  I  may  reckon  Dr.  Milner  himself,)'*  were  suddenlj 
converted  into  zealous  opponents.  Even  friendship  was  sacrificed^ 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  Author  of  the  Address  should  be 
crushed.  Tlie  result  is  known ;  the  Speeches  made  on  theoccasicm 
are  before  the  public ;  and  I  have  now  presented  my  defence. 

But  the  analogy  of  this  Society  to  the  Lancasterian  System,  ex- 
tends only  to  its  operations  at  home,  or  where  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  established.  Its  operations  abroad  are  not  only  unobjec- 
tionable, but  highly  laudable :  and,  though  I  think  they  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  though  I  think  they  have  been  described  in 
terms,  which  violate  both  truth  and  capdor/  they  are  certainly 

'  I  draw  this  inference  from  Dr.  MUo^r't  roadineit,  wboa  I  waited  on  him,  to 
fubsGiibe  to  tiie  National  Society. 

^  See  the  Appendix. 
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productiTe  of  great  and  UDmixed  good.  The  liturgy  of  our 
Church  has  no  concern  with  the  distribution  of  Bibles^  where 
Christianity  is  professed  under  a  different  form.  Neither  duty  nor 
interest  require  us,  in  this  case,  to  do  more  thau  distribute  the 
Bibk^  For  this  purpose  I  would  gladly  ofier  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship^  not  only  to  Protestants  of.  every  description^  but  to  the 
members  of  all  other  churches,  dispersed  throughout  the  world. 
For  this  purpose,  we  should  all,  as  Christians^  engage  on  equal 
terms;  Being  concerned  alike  with  the  distribution  of  the  Scrips 
tures,  being  alike  desirous  of  promoting  the  general  cause  of 
Christiamty,  we  should  act  on  a  principle,  which  was  common  to 
M,  The  welfare  of  the  universal  Church  would  be  promoted, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  unimpaired. 
But,  when  Protestant  Churchmen  and  Protestant  Dissenters  com- 
bine for  the  distribution  of  Bibles  at  home,  and  a  Society  thua 
composed  omits  the  Liturgy,  because  the  Dissenters  could 
not  otherwise  partake  of  it,  sttch  a  Society  is  formed  on  terms 
of  inequality,  and  the  sacrifice  is  made  on  the  part  of  the 
chrch. 


y^^  its  dangers  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  Liturgy  is 
^'^''^arded,  is  not  the  surmise  of  a  gloomy  imagination,  but  ufact, 
'^^^oided  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  The  history  of  religion  in 
me  reign  of  Charles  the  First  will  especially  supply  us  with  matter 
mr  serious  reflection.  Some  time  before  the  Liturgy  wasybrma//y 
'^^liAed,  we  may  discover  in  the  writings  of  the  English  Divines^ 
oot  only  of  the  puritanical,  but  even  of  the  royal  party,  such 
^ces  of  indifference  in  this  respect,  as  will  assist  us  in  expiaming 
*^  subsequent  events.  The  very  writer,  who  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
^ansittart,  though  a  godson  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  a  declared 
^^^y  of  the  puritans,  had  a  notion  of  generalised  Protestantism, 
^mch  perfectly  accords  with  the  notion  at  present  entertained  by 
^  i^dvocates  of  the  modern  Bible  Society.  In  a  passage  imme- 
^WlWy  preceding  the  sentence,  which  Mr,  Vansittart  has  quoted 
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from  the  works  of  Chillingwortb,*  this  celebrated  writer  explains 
himsdf  in  the  following  words : — *'  By  the  Religion  of  Proiestants 
I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Me- 
lancthon,  nor  the  Confession  of  Augiista,  or  Geneva,  nor  the 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg^  nor  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  nor  the  Harmonj  of  Protestant  Confe^ions."  Then 
comes  the  sentence,  that  ''  the  Bible  only  is  the  Religion  of-  Pro- 
testants." The  Protestantism  therefore  of  Chiilingworth,  was  not 
the  Protestantism  expressed  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles,  but 
Protestantism  in  the  abstract^  that  is,  abstracted  from  all  particu^ 
lar  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  among  the  rest,  as  he  expressly 
declares,  from  that,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Englaud, 
Indeed  it  is  well  known  that  Chillingworth  had  offjections  to  our 
Liturgy  and  Articles,*  though  he  was  introduced,  in  two  of  the 
late  speeches,  as  a  companion  for  Latimer  and  Ridley,  who  weie 
Cranmer's  chief  assistants  in  composing  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.^ 
But  though  Chilt\ngworth,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  extract, 
rejected  from  his  general  notion  of  Protestantism  th^  particular 
Creeds  which  he  mentions  by  name,  he  could  not  refuse  to  admit, 

'  that  some  Consemiences  must  be  deduced  from  the  Bible  as  Article  a 
of  Faith.  For  tie  adds,  a  few  lines  afterwards,  that  Protestants 
receive  nothing  as  matter  of  faith  and  religion;  "  besides  It 
(namely  the  Bible)  and  the  plain  irrefragable  and  indubitable 
Consequences  of  U.'*  But  Protestants  of  every  description,  Low- 
ever  various  and  even  opposite  in  their  opinions,  claim  severally 
for  themselves  the  honor  of  deducing  from  the  Bible  **  irrefrag«- 

'able  aiid  indubitable  consequences/'  The  doctrine  of  conditional 
salvatiou  is  an  **  indubitable  consequence*'  to  the  Armiuian ;  the 

'  Mr.  VansitUrt  bv  not  mentioned  in  whai  pari  of  his  works  the  sentence 
is  eontaioed,  but  it  may  be  seen  qa  turaing  to  page  290  of  the  folio  edition  of 
1704, 

*  See  the  artiele  ChiUingwortii  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  Note  (K.) 

3  Nor  is  this  the  oir/y  difference  between  them.  lidtinier  and  Ridley,  who  were 
horn  more  than  a  imndred  years  before  Chillinia^wortli,  were  educated  in  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome,  and  became  Protestants.  ChiUingwortfa  was  educated  in  the 
Chinch  of  England,  and  went  over  to  tlie  Church  of  Rome.  And  thoogh\be 
became  a  Proteaiani  again,  he  became,  as  we  aee,  a  gfuenUutd  Protestant. 
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doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  an  '^  indubitable  consequence ''  tp  the 
.Calvinist.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and  the 
Sacraments,  which  the  Church  of  En^^and  considers  a.s  *'  indubi- 
table consequences  "  of  the  Bible^  would  not  be  so,  if  the  l/nitar 
rians  and  the  Quakers  were  right  in  the  consequences  which  they 
deduce  from  the  Bible.  But  the  consequences,  which  they  deduce, 
appear  '^  indubitable  *'  to  them :  aud  since  they  appeal  as  well  as 
ourselves  to  the  Bibie  alone^  we  cannot,  according  to  Chilling* 
.worth's  own  definition,  refuse  them  the  title  of  ProteUants.  Now 
the  notion  of  gentralUed  Protestantism,  which  admits  of  no  refe- 
rence to  any  particular  Creed,  was  well  adapted  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  for  the  subsequent 
abolition  of  the  English  Liturgy/  And  if  this  system  of  generalised 
Protestantism,  which  is  likewise  nuiintained  by  Mr.  Lancaster, 
continues  to  be  maintained  in  the  practice  of  the  modern  Bible 
Society,  and  in  the  vindications  of  its  advocates,  we  may  appre- 
hend the  same  effect  from  the  operation  of  the  same  cause.  Men 
become  so  enamored  of  the  Protestant  in  the  abstract^  that  they  ab- 
stract themselves  from  the  Protestantism  by  law  ettabliskedi. 

If  we  proceed  in  our.  inquiries,  and  examine  the  several  steps, 
which  intervened  between  the  introduction  of  this  notion  of  gene* 
ralised  Protestantism,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Liturgy  altogeth^, 
we  shall  find  additional  matter  for  serious  reflection  at  the  present 
period.  The  party  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Puritans, 
which  was  daily .  increasing  in  numbers  and  power,  were  secretly 
attached  as  well  to  the  discipline,  as  to  the  doctrine,  of  Calvin, 
though  they  continued  to  affect  a  regard  for  the  Liturgy,,  till  their 
plans  were  ripe  for  execution.  But,  as  soon  as  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  were  comniitted 
to  the  Tower,  the  Long  Parliament  began  to  concert  measures 
for  its  total  abolition.    I'he  first  step  was  taken  by  the  upper 


'  The  celebnited  work  of  Chillingworth,  entitled,  **  The  religion  of  Protes* 
tanti  a  safe  way  to  Salvation,*'  which  he  wrote  after  his  retnm  from  Popery,  was 
first  published  in  1657.  It  was  highly  esteemed,  as  a  eontroversial  work  ogmtut 
the  CutkoUcMf  and  was  universally  read  as  soon  as  published.  But  it  served  the 
caa»e  of  the  Puritans  as  much  as  the  cause  of  the  Chunk  §  inaitmnch  as  the 
Protestantism,  which  it  defends,  is  gtneraiked  Protestantism,  according  tm  Ae 
system  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  the  modem  Bible  Society. 
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House  in  March  1 640- 1 ,  when  a  Commtlee  for  religion  was  ap^ 
pointed,  consisting  of  ten  spiritual,  but  of  twenty  temporal  Lords, 
with  power  to  call  to  their  assistance  such  Divines  as  they  ap^ 
proved.  Having  debated  on  the  subject  of  yk%  Jive  Points,  mad 
condemned  the  Arminian  exposition,  the  Committee  proceeded  to 
a  reformation  of  the  Liturgy :  but  after  various  debates,  which 
continued  nearly  two  mouths,  the  Committee  broke  up  without 
coming  to  a  decision.'  A  measure,  adopted  about  the  same  time 
by  the  ilouse  of  Commons,  was  more  effectual,  because  it  went 
on  so  broad  a  basis,  that  the  oligect  in  contemplation  was  not  im-« 
mediately  perceived.  The  puritanical  party  in  that  house,  nnder 
the  pretence  of  removing  the  anxiety  of  the  episcopal  party,  wha 
taw  dangers  to  the  church  arising  from  every  quarter,  proposed 
the  following  oath,  which  was  called  tlie  Protestation.  '^  I,  A.  B. 
do  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  promise,  vow,  and  protest^ 
to  maintain  and  defend,  as  far  as  lawfully  1  may,  with  my  life, 
power,  and  estate,  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion,  expressed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  against  all  Popery,  and 
Popish  innovation  within  this  realm,  contrary  to  the  said  doctrine ; 
and  according  Iq  the  duty  of  mine  allegiance,  I  will  maintain,  and 
defend  his  Migesty'a  royal  person,  honor,  and  estate.''^  The 
episcopal  party,  not  aware  of  the  generaliniiff  system  uf  the  Puri^ 
tans  and  suppoamg  that  the  words  *^  Protestant  Keligion  expressed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England^'  meant  the  Protestant 
Beligion  expressed  in  the  Liturgy,  that  is,  according  to  the  doo 
truie  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  £ngland^  as  by  law  es/a» 
bliihedf  very  readily  concurred  in  this  oath  of  Protestation.  But 
they  soon  discovered,  that  the  secret  object  of  the  Protestation^ 
was  to  abolish  instead  of  supporting  the  Liturgy,  which  the  Puri* 
tans  now  called  the  Service  Book.  For  on  the  1 3lh  day  of  the  same 
month,  when  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  two  Uuiversities  in  favor  of  the  church  Establishment^  and 


*  ColIier*a  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  H.  p.  799. 

*  The  whole  of  the  ProteslMm,  which  contains  also  other  matter,  may  be 
seen  fn  Rnshworthli  Historical  CoUectioBS,  P.  iil.  p.  tU.  It  was  proposed  aod. 
taken  on  May  3, 1641. 
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die  episcopal  party  appealed  to  the  late  Protestation  in  support  of 
ihose  petitions^  the  majority  of  the  House,  which  consisted  of 
PiiritanSy  caoie  immediately  to  the  resolution,  that  the  \«ords  in 
queatioD,  "  are  not  to  be  ext<$nded  to  ibe  maintaining  of  any  form 
ofworshipf  discipline,  or  government,  nor  of  rites  and  ceremonies."  ' 
Within  a  few  months  after  this  resolution,  a  bill  passed  both 
Houses  to  exclude  Bishops  from  a  sent  in  Parliament;^  and  the 
King  was  at  length  compelled  to  give  his  assent.  The  Liturgy, 
having  fallen  into  discrtditf  began  now  to  be  laid  aside,  though  the 
use  of  it  was  continued  by  the  Episcopalians  as  the  only  means  of 
prolonging  the  existence  of  the  still  established  church.  Nor  were 
tiie  Puritans  themselves  less  avare  of  its  importance,  'i  hey  de- 
termined therefore  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  preventing; 
the  use  of  it  altogether.  When  the  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and 
the  power  of  the  Convocation  was  at  an  end,  the  Parliament  re- 
solved to  appoint  in  its  stead  an  Assembly  of  Dhities  composed  of 
members  better  suited  to  its  purpose.^  This  new  Assembly  of 
Dimnes  was  not  composed  entirely  of  spiritual  persons,  tut  some 
of  the  most  zealous  member^,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  house, 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  and  scattered  among  the  names 
of  its  inferior  members  are  those  of  three  Prelates,  the  Primate  of 
Ireland,  with  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Bristol.  The  Asvembly 
soon  adopted  a  set  of  Resolutions  (presented  to  parliament  in  the 
form  of  a  petition)  of  which  the  eighth  was,  that  '*  the  whole  body 
and  practice  of  Popery,  may  be  totally  abolished."  ^  Now  by  the 
expression  **  body  and  practice  of  Popery,''  they  could  only  mean 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Engiand^  which  was 
still  established  by  law,  and  was  alone  tlierefore  ''  the  body  and 


'  The  whole  ResolatioD  Is  given  in  Rushwortfa'i  Historical  Coilections,  Flirt 
iii.  p.  279. 

*  This  Bill  11  given  at  length  in  Scobel's  Collection  of  Acti,  p.  SI* 

'  The  ordinance  lor  thit  Aaaemhly  is  given  In  Scobel's  CoUectton,  p.  4S— 44. 
It  is  dated  June  It,  1643.  The  names  of  the  persons  appointed  arc  all  enane- 
lated  In  this 


^  Roshworth's  Collection,  Part  III.  Vol.  ii.  p.  S45. 
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practice  **  which  could  be  abolished.  Indeed  the  terms  Liturgy 
and  Popery  weie  among  the  Puritans  synofiymous :  and  at  the  very 
time  they  were  destroying  the  Church  of  England,  they  invariably 
pretended^  that  their  measures  were  directed  against  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

'At  length  on  the  26th  of  August,  1645,  the  Ix>rdfl  and  Com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  repealed,  at  the  suggestion  of  this 
Assembly,  the  Acts  which  had  been  passed  in  the  reigns  of  £d« 
ward  and  Elizabeth,  in  support  of  the   Liturgy,  and  enacted,  that 
it  be  no  longer  used  in  any  place  of  public  worship/     The  reasons 
alleged  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  are  given  m  the  Preface  to 
the  Directory,  which  they  substituted  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.*    They  allege  that  "  tiie  Liturgy  used  in  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  notwithstanding  alt  the  pains  and  religious  intentions  of 
the  compilers  of  it,  hath  proved  au  offence  not  only  to  many  of 
the  Godly  at  home,  but  also  to  the  reformed  churches  abroad: — 
that  the  Prelates  and  their-  faction  have  labored  to  raise  the  eski- 
niation  of  it  to  such  a  height,  &c. — that  the  Papists  made  their 
advantage  this  way>  boasted  that  tlie  Common  Prayer  cante  up  (o 
a  compliance  with  a  great  part  of  their  service,  8cc."    Thereupon 
diey  declare  that  they  have  agreed  to  set  aside  the  Common  Prayer, 
''  not  from  any  love  to  uoveity,  or  intention  to  dbparage  our  first 
Reformers, — but  that  we  may  in  some  measure  answer  the  gra- 
cious providence  of  God,  which  at  this  time  calleth  upon  us  for 
further  Reformation."     But  the  Liturgy,  though  the  use  of  it  was 
prohibited  in  public,  continued  to  be  used  in  private  houses  by 
the  friends  of  the  established  church,  vihose  numbers  were  still 
considerable.^      The   Puritans   therefore,  who  now  governed  in 

I  See  Scobel's  Conectton,  p.  75, 76. 

*  The  Dirertory,  so  called  from  its  containinft  dinctiimM  in  regard  to  the  fonss 
of  pablic  worship,  is  printed  in  Scoliel's  Collection,  p.  77 — 9a* 

'  Before  the  litnrgy  was  abolished,  petitions  had  been  presented  to  Parlfai- 
ment  from  Tarioos  counties  in  favor  of  the  established  cfaorch :  and  though  the 
means  of  procaring  signatures  to  petitions  at  thai  time  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  present  means  of  procuring  them,  the  petitions  in  favor  of  the  established 
church  were  signed  by  nttjAyJffty  thousand.  See  CoUicr*!  Ecclesiastical  History, 
VoL  iL  p.  aft. 
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Parliament,  well  knowing  that  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  even  in.  pri^ 
vote  mould  keep  alive  that  regard  for  tlie  Church,  which  thej 
wished  to  extirpate,  obtained  an  Ordinance  in  the  foUowing  month 
of  August,  by  which  the  use  of  the  liturgy  was  prohibited  *^in  any 
private  place  or  family/'  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  (or  the 
first  offence,  ten  for  the  second,  and  a  year's  imprisonnaent  for  the 
third.  * 

No  sooner  was  the  Liturgy  thus  finally  abolished,  than  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  the 
latter  of  whom  dissented  from  the  newly  established  church,  and 
were  called  therefore,  in  their  controversies  with  the  former,  the 
Dissenting  Brethren.*  The  Liturgy,  which  is  a  system  both  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  having  been  exchanged  for  the  Directory, 
which  relates  more  to  the  latter,  the  Independents,  who  would  suf- 
fer no  control,  either  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other,  applied  the  same 
terms  to  the  Directory,  which  the  Presbyterians  had  applied  to 
the  Liturgy.  The  new  churchmen  in  vain  attempted  to  resist,  the 
new  dissenters,  by  refusing  that  toleration,  which  men  of  every 
religion  may  justly  claim.  '*  Beware,  lest  out  of  cowardice  je 
tolerate  what  God  would  not  have  tolerated/'  said  one  of  their 
preachers  in  his  Sermon  before  the  Commons.  ''  Take  heed  of 
Toleration** said  another  in  his  Sermon  before  the  Lords.  '* For 
6od*s  sake,  my  Lords,  let  us  not  leave  a  Re/oimatio9i,  which  may 
need  a  Toleration.^  '  But  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians 
foiind  a  counterpoise  in  the  power  of  the  army,  which  was  thrown 
into  die  scale  of  the  Independents.  In  this  manner  was  discipline 
set  afloat,  as  doctrine  had  been  before :  and  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  tfais\ingdom  was  regulated  by  the  discretion  or  ca* 
price  of  the  officiating  minister.  Hence  the  number  of  religious 
sects,  which  arose  about  that  period,  exceeded  all  that  are  recorded 

'  See  ScobeVs  Collection,  p.  97. 

*  In  1684,  a  book  wu  pabltthed  in  London,  called,  "  Papers,  and  Answers  of 
tlie  Dissenting  Brethren,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines." 

'  These  Sermons  were  preached,  the  one  en  March  t5tfa,  the  other  on  April 
29, 16M.  More  extracts  of  the  same  kind  niay  be  seen  in  c.  ▼•  of  the  woric 
called,  *'  A  Century  of  Presbyterian  Preachers." 
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in  the  catalogues  of  Irensens^  Epiphanius,  and  Aagusttne.  Ooe 
of  the  celebrated  preachers  of  that  time,  said  in  a  Sermon  before 
the  Parliaoient,  **  There  is  such  a  numerous  increase  of  errors  and 
heresies,  that  1  blush  to  repeat  what  some  have  affirmed^  namely 
that  tliere  are  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four  score  several 
heresies,  propagated  and  spread  in  the  neighbouring  city,  and 
many  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  may  truly  say  in  Calvin's  language, 
the  errors  and  innovations,  under  which  they  groaned  of  late  years, 
were  but  tolerable  triiles,  children's  play,  compared  with  these 
damnable  doctrines  of  devils/' '  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  SermoD 
on  the  Excellency  and  Usefulness  of  the  Common  Prayer,  (a  Ser- 
mon which  should  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  Bible  Society) 
•ays  likewise  in  reference  to  that  age,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Liturgy,  "  PeopI?  bcinj;  deprived  of  that,  whereby  tliey  should 
have  been  edified,  were  immediately  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every 
mind  of  doctrine,  until  at  length  many  of  them  fell  into  the  most 
pernicious  and  damnable  lieresies^i^lhat  were  ever  heard  of  m  the 
Church.  Yea  together  with  the  Liturgy  they  laid  aside  all  distinc- 
tion between  sacred  and  common  things,  by  which  means  the 
whole  nation  was  in  danger  of  being  spread  with  profaneness  and 
irreligion."  *  Yet  the  very  men,  who  are  described  io  these  ex- 
tracts, had  the  Bible  in  constant  ttse :  tl>e  sectaries  of  that  age 
were  ready  with  a  text  of  scripture  for  every  occurrence,  whether 


'  See  Mr.  CSaae'k  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  taking  of  Cheater.— Also  iu  I  be 
year  1646,  (which  was  several  years  after  the  Liturgy  btgtm  to  be  neglected,  and 
•ae  year  after  the  total  abolition  of  it)  Mr.  £d\vards,  a  Calvinis tic  Clergyman, 
published  a  book  containing  many  curious  facts  under  the  title  of  "  Oangrena, 
or  a  catalogue  and  discover)'  of  many  of  the  errors,  heresies,  blasphemies,  and 
pemicions  practices  of  tlie  Sectaries  of  this  thne,  vented  and  acted  in  England 
tliese  four  last  years.**  1  would  particularly  «ecomraend  a  pcnisal  of  this  book 
to  those  gentlemen  who  now  contend  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bil»k  mtmUm 
Even  the  ImpriiMimr  of  this  Book  is  a  cnrioos  document ;  it  runs  thus,  **  Reader^ 
that  thou  may  est  discern  the  mischief  of  Ecclesiastical  Anarchy,  the  monstrona- 
nesse  of  the  much  affected  To/crBHmi,and.be  warned  to  be  wise  to  sobriety,  and 
fear  aod  suspect  the  pretended  New  Lights^  I  approve  that  thia  Treatise  discovei^ 
ing  the  Gangrene  of  so  maajf  sirangt  Opinhns,  should  be  imprinted. 
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^  I  take  this  eppertnoity  of  remindittg  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society, 
that  by  their  own  acknowledgment  the  Bible  is  capable  of  perversion,  or  they 
would  not  be  perpetually  boastings  that  they  give  it  withont  note  or  comment* 
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trivial  or  important.  With  the  Bible  in  their  mouths,  they  over- 
turned both  the  altar  and  the  throne.  But  they  had  the  Bible 
alonef  or  unaccompanied  with  the  Liturgy :  they  expounded,  every 
nYan  from  his  own  caprice :  'and  the  sectaries  became  as  namerousj 
as  the  interpretations  of  the  Bible  were  various. 

The  tender  page  with  horny  (ists  was  galPd, 
And  he  was  gifted  moat,  that  loudest  bawl'd. 
The  Spirii  gave  the  doctoral  degree,  -v 

And  every  member  of  a  company  > 

Was  of  hh-Trade  and  of  his  Biblt  free,  ^ 

Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they  found. 
But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  expound. 
Each  was  ambitious  of  the  obscurest  place, 
No  measure  ta>n  from  knowledge^  all  from  grace. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care. 
Texts  were  explained  by  fasting  and  by  pra^en 
This  was  the  fruit  the  jjrivaie  spirit  brought, 
Orcasioned  by  great  zeal,  and  little  thought. 
While  crowds  unUumed,  with  rude  devotion  warm, 
About  the  sacred  viands,  buz  and  swarm. 
The  flyblown  lest  creates  a  crawling  brood, 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food. 
A  thousand  daily  $ects  rise  up  and  die, 
A  thousand  more  the  perished  race  supply. 
So  ail  the  use  we  make  of  Heavcu*s  disco ver*d  will, 
Is  not  to  have  it,  or  to  use  it  ill.' 


'  DrydeB*t  Religio  Laici.  V.  405-424. — By  way  of  contrast,  not  only  with 
Bishop  Beveridge,  but  even  witb  the '  Calvinistic  Divines  above  quoted,  I  will 
add  a  passage  from  Dr.  Miliier's  Speech,  which  lie  introdoced  almost  immediately 
titer  hif  censure  cf  my  position,  that  the  Uturgy  sliould  aceonipany  the  Bible. 
^  It  b  my  firm  belief,  that  if  Dissenters  of  aU  denominations,  by  no  means  ex- 
clading  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  members  of  our  own  commanion,  did  but  read 
aiMl  study  their  BibUs  more  constantly,  and  with  more  devout  care  and  applica- 
tioD,aod  with  more  of  a  direct  view  to  improve  the  heart  and  correct  the  prac- 
tice, Ckrisiuma  of  etery  denQmiaaiitntt  without  eaxtption,  would  approach  noch 
Qtarer  to  one  another  than  they  now  do,  would  aetuaUtf  coiMide,  or  nearly  so,  in 
mtii  €M€ntiml$i  i^e,"  Surely,  Dr.  Milner,  with  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  hia> 
tory,a  knowltsdge  which  he  himself  proclaimed  in  his  own  speech,  could  not  be 
ignonmt,  that  even  in  the  eeatnfmU  of  Christianity,  very  different  conclosiont 
have  been  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and  by  men,  of  whom  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  say  that  they  had  not  studied  it  detouiUf.  There  is,  however,  oiw  method  of 
producing  uniformity  of  sentiment  among  those,  to  whom  Bibles  are  distributed, 
«vco  if  they  receive  not  the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  \$,  by  the  addition  of  Tracte. 
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VI. 

t  have  thus  shown,  as  well  from  history  as  from  argamentj  that 
the  Liturgy  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  established  church  ; 
and  that  in  proportion,  as  the  former  is  disregarded,  in  the  same 
proportion  the  latter  must  be  endangered.  I  have  been  the 
more  diffuse  on  this  subject,  because  among  all  the  writers, 
who  have  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  modem  Bible  So- 
ciety, I  do  not  perceive  that  any  one,  except  myself,  has  pointed 
out  the  danger  arising  to  the  established  church,  from  the  practice 
of  neglectins  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible. '     I  have 

If  for  instancr,  they,  who  withhold  the  liturgy,  accompany  the  Bible  with  Calvi- 
■istic  TractB,  the  Bible  in  nch  coiopaiiy,  wiU  be  vnt/orm  in  the  production  of 
Calvloiim. 

'  The  passage  in  my  SennoB  at  St«  Paors,  relative  to  this  subject*  has  bees 
already  quoted  in  tlie  fourth  section  of  this  pamphlet,  and  tt|p  address  to  the 
Senate  contains  precisely  the  same  scutirocnts.  Having  stated  the  time  of  found- 
ation and  other  circumstances,  relative  as  well  to  the  andeni  as  to  the  modem  Bi- 
ble Society,  I  proceeded  as  follows : 

'<  The  two  Saciettcs  agree  in  the  very  laudable  object  of  distributing  Bibles 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  though  the  number  of  Bibles  distributed  by  the  latter, 
especially  abroad,  greatly  exceed*  the  number  distributed  by  the  former.  For 
not  only  are  the  funds  of  the  latter  rnneh  superior  to  those  of  the  former,  but 
those  fnnd^  are  employed  in  the  distribation  of  Bibles  oitfy,  whereas  the  funds  of 
the  former  are  employed  partly  on  Bibles,  partly  on  Prayer*Books,  and  partly  on 
Religions  Tracts,  which  are  in  noiaon  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
£st8blished  Cbnrrfa. 

^  From  this  shoi-t  statement,  it  appears  that  the  former,  or  the  antient  Society, 
is  not  only  a  AaM«  SociVfy,  but  likewise  (what  the  other  n  nol)  MkChMrck^f-Eng* 
hmd  Society.  With  the  former  it  is«n  invarialvle  rule,  in  promotmg  Christiao 
Knowledge,  to  lieep  in  view  the  Doctrines,  which  the  members  of  the  Society 
believe  and  nuiintain.  £specially  where  the  Church  of  England  is  established, 
they  consider  it  as  iheir  duty  to  promote  Christianity  not  under  etty  fbrm,  bat 
under  tijat  particuiar  form,  wliich,  above  every  other,  they  are  pMfed  to  support, 
which  alone  is  the  ieMure  of  ecclesiastical  and  even  of  civil  preferment.  In  eo»* 
fonnity  with  that  rule,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  {tbt 
muiemt  Bible  Society)  distributes,  in  its  home  circulation,  as  well  the  LUtirgf 
«s  the  Bible  :  for  though  in  the  spirit  of  true  Protestantism  it  acknowledges  the 
Bible  as  the  only /«««/««  of  religions  trntli,  yet  it  knovrsyfrom  the  experienee 
of  all  ages,  that  the  watera  of  that  fountain  will  be  dear  or  turbid,  according 
to  the  channel  into  wliich  they  are  drawn.  And  at  the  members  of  the  Society 
*eUfM<  though  without  reproach  to  those  whose  belief  is  different)  that  the  doe- 
triacs  of  the  Liturgy  are  *cotr(c(ly  derived  from  the  Bible,  they  consider  it  ai 
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read  again  what  was  written  by  the  two*  principal  combatants.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Dealtry,  and  I  do  not  find  any  allusion  to 
this  danger,  though  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced of  its  magnitude.  It  is  true,  that  the  question  was  agitated 
f^hether  religious  tracts  should  accompany  the  Bible.  But  this 
u  a  question  of  Vtry  inferior  moment  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Liturgy  shall  accompany  the  Bible.  ^Fbe  Liturgy  is  the  criterion 
of  the  churchman.  The  Liturgy,  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  the 
tesi  by  which  churchmanship  is  tried.  Whoever  rejects  the  Litur^ 
gy,  cea^ses  to  be  a  Churchman*  But  in  respect  to  tracts,  evefj 
man  may  exercise  his  own  judgment,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  them,  but  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  he  shall 
oriiit  thetfn  altogether.  The  primary  duty  of  a  Churchman  is  tp 
provide  the  poor  witli  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  :  the  providing 
them  with  Tracts  is  only  a  secondary  consideration.  No  harm 
can  be  done  by  giving  the  Prayer  Book  wiiii  the  Bible  :  much  harm 
may  be  done  by  giving  Tracts  with  tlie  Bible.     On  the  other  hand, 


their  iodUpcmablc  doty,  to  nnite  the  one  with  th«  other.  Indeed  imifomhy  of 
doctrine  can  never  be  proditcfd  without  an  adherence  to  this  rate :  for  eoer^ 
Christian  party  either  finds,  or  tupposea  that  it  finds,  its  peenliar  doctrineft  io  the 
BiUe.  Bat  this  aalatary  rale,  so  necessary  to  promote  nniforaiity,  so  desirable 
tlicrefore  by  every  trae  ChorcbnMui,  c0nm»i  be  observed  by  the  modem  Bible 
Society :  for  tach  a  role  would  not  only  be  contnury  to  its  present  avowed  objeet, 
batabiolateiy  inadnussible  from  the  very  ComtUuiiim  of  the  Society." 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  fiiat  the  Christian  Ob&crver  (nnder  the  head  of  Religions 
Intelligence  for  December  1811 )  has  informed  hiA  readers  that  a  Noble  Earl,  to 
whom  I  seat  the  AddrcsH,  has  confiited  it  in  tlie  following  single  sentence.  ^  Af- 
ter all  yon  have  said,  I  am  wholly  mtable  to  see,  how  the  most  extensive  circnia- 
tion  of  the  Bible  can  possibly  injure  the  church  of  England/'  I  admit  that  the 
Noble  Earl  did  write  to  me  a  letter  containing  this  sentence.  Bat  it  emmoi  be 
t  eojifuiiUiom  of  my  Addrc'S^,  for  thi«  plain  reason,  that  it  is' no  cantradkthn  of  it 
The  very  address,  4^  which  it  is  here  called  a  confntationi  neommends  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  for  it  describes  that  circqlation  as  a  ^'very  iaudahle  object.** 
The  very  Address,  therefore,  which  is  thns  represented  by  the  Christian  Ob- 
Mrver,  and. indeed  by  other  advocates  of  the  modern  Society,  as  inimical  to  **  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  itself  a  proof  of  its  beingyH^ad/y  to  that  cirenla- 
tioQ.  I  an  equally  with  the  Noble  Earl,  and  the  whole  army  of  my  opponents 
who  are  accustomed  to  say  the  very  samt*  t^ing,  nnable  to  comprehend  how, "  the 
most  txtennve  eircHlaivm  n/  the  Hihle  can  possibly  injnre  the  Church  of  England/* 
The  point,  on  which  I  am  at  Usve  with  them  is,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
amy  not  possibly  be  injured  by  an  EXTENSIVE  OMISSION  OF  THB 
LITURGY. 
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much  good  may  be  done  by  the  additioD  ef  Traeta,  if  they  are 
properly  cfaoaeo  :  and  1  believe  there  ia  no  collection  of  tracts, 
which  «poD  the  whole  is  more  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  the 
true  Churdinian^  dian  the  twelve  volumes  pubbshed  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.' 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Litmigy  and  take  a  review  of  the  seve- 
lal  very  interesting  facts  recorded  in  the  preceding  section,  whidi 
deserve  the  more  attention,  as  they  have  a  striking  similarity  to  the 
events  now  passing  before  us.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  first  place 
was  introduced  a  system  of  generalised  Protestantism,  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  abstract,  or  of  Protestantism  abstracted  from  alt 

'  This  Collection  is  arranged  under  tbe  following  heads :  Tracts  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  on  public  and  private  Devotion,  on  the  Catechism,  on  Confirmation^ 
on  Baptisdi,  on  the  holy  Commanion,  on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  ou 
pofCicnlar  duties,  against  commoii  vices,  on  the  education  and  iostntetion  of 
cbildrea  and  families,  against  Popery,  against  Enthusiasm.— *Tractt  igaiost  JEia* 
ihusiama  are  particularly  naefui  in  tbe  present  age,  wbatCYer  opinion  may  b# 
Ibrmed  of  this,  or  that  Particular  Tract.     By  lilntiiusiasm  is  not  meant  a  well* 
tempered  religions  leal,  without  which  no  Clergyman  can  be  extensively  nsefnl.. 
In  religion  woabonld  have  aea^and  also  nwicroHmt :  we  most  only  ondeavonr  (said 
Sir  Kichard  Steele)  to  keep  fire  out  of  the  one  ami  frost  out  of  tbe  other.    The 
advocates  of  tbe  Bible  Society,  who  certainly  avoid  the  extreme  ofjratif  prefer 
tbe  Tracts  against  Popery,  wiucli  are  very  exocUent  and  very  nsefnl,   though 
aot  the  M/y  Tracts,  of  which  we  stand  in  need.  But  there  is  a  peeulUtt  mdvaiUgt 
inqnoting  the  Tracts  against  Popery^  ao  advantage  indeed  of  a  iwff-fald  natare. 
For  since  the  Church  of  Kome  admits  Tradilion  to  be  one  soorce  of  authority, 
and  the  Bible  aao^Acrsqurce,  every  true  Protestant,  when  arguing  with  a  CaikMe^ 
must  contend  for  the  Bible  aUme*     And  as  the  very  wUtnre  of  the  controversy 
between  Catlu>Ucs  and  Protestants  eulttdes  aJI  consideration  of  the  MMmrgy^  thfe 
Tracts  agaius^  Popery  by  our  most  distinguished  Divines  will  sapply  paasmgioa 
in  abundance  ;  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Bible  alone,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  IMurgy,    Hence  the  practice  of  the  modem  Bible  Society  is  apptareaitff 
justified  by  tsueh  distinguished  names  as  Tlilotson,  and  Seeker.    But  would  Til- 
lotsonand  Seeker  in  acontroveny  with  ZMfseafcrs,  have  approved  the  distrUmHen 
of  the  Bible  alone  i  Would  they,  would  especially  the  latter,  who  wrote  Lccteiaa 
on  the  Church  CatcckUm,  have  justified  the  neglect  of  giving  the  Prayer  Book 
with  the  Bible  ^    We  have  already  seen  what  Bishop  Beveridge,  who  vras  a  eem- 
lemporory  of  Tillotson,  thought  on  this  safoject.    And  TillotBOD  himself,  though 
bred  anion.s  the  Puritans,  must  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  mischief  which 
arose  from  tbe  neglect  of  the  Liturgy,  have  been  induced  to  abstain  from  mem' 
mending  that  neglect.    He  well  knew,  that  tbe  grand  distinction  between  Pro« 
testant  Ciiunlunen  and  Protestant  i>tsantfer«,  lies  in  tbe  adoption  or  nyection 
of  the  Liturgy.     He  knew  abo,  that  the  overthrow  of  tbe  Chnrch,  of  which  ht 
was  a  witness,  proceeded  not  from  Popnh|  but  Preteetemi,  Distenteo. 
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peculiar  creeds.  Tb»  soon  becsme  the  fjuforke  sntcm  gi^hi^ 
dtp^ndeiitsu  Aod  w«  know  that  it  U  a  favorite  s^tem  Wftb  lk# 
pnsscot  advocatea  of  the  Bible  Societf;  for  they  8^^  into  tfcr 
jpegioQS  of  high  Proteatantisai,  till  tie  Church  of  Efn^mid  entkel^ 
disappears.  Of  the  generaliaing  syste^i  we  haye  seen  another 
iDttanoe  in  the  famoua  ProUUaHimt  which  the  Puritaaa  pippoaed 
to  the  EpiKop^lians  \  for  while  the  latter  supposed  that  the  nMatr 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  protesting  in  Javor  of  die 
Liturgyi  the  former^  though  using  the  same  wordSf  were  proUsdng 
Offiinst  iL  An  error,  which  bears  some  vesemblanoe  to  it^  is  ?erf 
prevalent  in  the  modem  Society,  where  we  find  pfoteataticHUS  99 
very  comprehensive,  as  iio^  to  comprehend  the  Litui^.  Whe9 
die  AssemUjf  of  Divines  was  instituted  for  the  express  purpOff^ 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  refigioii,  it  was  hoaoied  witjk  the  na|n«# 
of  three  Bishops^  and  two  Heais  of  Houses  in  Qwobridge.'  Thesr 
things  are  worthy  of  nod^e^  because  it  has  been  said,  thait  the 
modem  Society  can  never'be  injurious  to  the  Churich,  jbecanse  sevecd 
Bishops  and  Heads  of  Houses  have  joined  it.  Fuitber»  die  Aisemr 
bfy  tf  DimnenSf  whm  they  bsKl  formed  the  jreMtedoii  of  aboUahiog 
the  Liturgy,  pn^sented  $,  pf  tition  to  Parliament,  io  aboUsh  «  ikt 
body  and  practice  qf  Popery  ^  At  present  also,  a  ProCessor  of 
Divinity  is  accused  ,of  Popery^  because  he  pleads  for  the  Liimgj/t* 
The  As$mtiii9f  Dimes^  leveil  when  diey  sei  aside  die  lituigy* 
declared  they  had  no  intention  Co  dispurage  our/Srst  B^ormcrSiVf 
whom  they  speak  4n  teflois  of  the  greatest  jespect.  In  like  maor 
ner,  die  adwca^^of  the  motfcm  Society  profess  m^iusi$irtienf^ 
ias  our  Refprmers,  though  they  dunk  it  unnecessary  to  distribute 
the  work,  which  those  reformers  con^fosed*  The  Assembly  of 
Divines  declared  that  «  the  Providence  of  God  called  on  them  tvn 
fi$rth€r  Refoi?ai(»tjum.^  Whether  the  mf)dem  Society  wBl  lead  to 
Jurther  T^omuition%  is  now  jChe  subject  of  Inquiry.  3ut  thctnr 
was  another  feature  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  we  may 
distincdy  porceive  in  the  modemSociety.    It  consisted  chiefly  .of 


'IjdhU  not,  however,  ne^ect  to  mention,  tbat  the  Maar^wrtt  Prrfumrmp^l^ 
member  of  tbi^  AM«<nbly.~Tbe  namsi  qf  tbe  iQewbers  are  »ll  given  in  tbe  Ordi- 
saoce  for  iu  appointment,  printed  in  $cobel>  Collection^  p^  4^.  ft  i«  ipm^rksr 
ble,  that  no  Headf  of  HouMi,  and  no  FrofesscMa  jit  Qj/^rd,  vrers  enr<)H«d  in  |Mi 
JUuiMm  ^  DiviiUB, 
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Calnrasts :  tnd  the  Cahrinistic  Oerrr  of  m,»  rt.  t  •  /• « 
Ure  generaUy  member,  of  the  n,ode^s^e^  ^1^  "'  ^^'^^ 
«lopt.  the  doctrine,  of  Calvin,  cannot  ^aiJZt^Z":  " 
EngK,h  Liturgy.  A  CnWnist  may  i„  J^^  ^  '**  ^" 
.^mforit:  hut  he  cannot  have  U^LT/ ^i^^^^^H 
«  a  abound,  with  parages  «.  deci,ive  of  ro^irfL  JsaTvltiol 
that  no  mgenuity  can  torture  them  into  the  hn^lnTJ  ?T/ 
^ree,.-      Indeed  we  know  that  the  Englbh  U^^^fJ^^: 

h  in  1 T      ""'*'^'  '"''"'•  ^'"*  *--y  attem'Jtrimr^d^^ 
.tm  that  country  produced  an  insurrection,  ihich  Led  wSTth" 

acceded.  And  this  very  .tem%  gT  D/r/iur,  declared,  in  the  Pre 
face  to  the  Directory,  that  «  the  Liturgy  used  in  LW^  I  c 
Eogland.  ^.twithstanding  a.l  the  pain,  fnV^^iltS.::^  :f 
Ae  compUers  o{  it.  hath  proved  an  offence,  not'only  to  2/  ^f 
^G<^  at  home,  but  also  to  the  refomed'chlches  ZL' 
IJow  the  foreigj.  churches,  which  go  by  the  name  of  "Swd 
cW«,»  are  Cal^ntU,  the  other,  being  called  LuuJ^^^ 
the  per«m..  to  whom  the  term  «  G<^y'  i,  applied,  ^^er  in 
ancient  or  m  modem  time,,  ai*  easily  understood 

Lastly,  let  us  remember,  that  the  language  holden  by  the  Calvin- 
»ts  m  the  reagn  of  Charles  the  Fir«  exactly  cor^spid,  td^2 
hnguage  „o»  holden  by  many  of  the  «ivocate,  of  the  moZ  So! 

ciety,    For*moreu.tole«mandmoi«per8ec«tfag,piritwasn<^ 
witneued.  than  i,  frequently  displayed  in  their  writ!,g'«d»^II 

^^^'  »Pj-",f"-*eexamp,e,only, which  are  ^^ 
tfci.  Inquiry.  The  only  diflerence  is  in  favor  of  thea««««  ««t™7 
^ho  had  the  candor  to  declare  their  meaning,  and  to  STS' 
outreservewT-flfeJarferiWera^wn."  *  "°  "««*««  with- 
Should  it  here  be  asked,  whether,  arguing  from  analogy,  and  the 
experience  of  past  ages.  I  am  apprehensivefthat  the  «il*^s«t 

and  holy  m  tint  we  may  come  to  eternal  joy  ;_ti«t  ttie  nrinisten  rf^Jl  '^ 
Crfrtrt  doetnne  of  Mlwhon,  wUd,  entirely  «wW«  condiUomOity. 
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which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  DivineSi  \eill  be 
adopted  in  the  present  age,  and  that  a  direct  attempt  will  be  made 
to  abolish  the  Liturgy,  by  a  formal  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  I  would 
answer  that  I  do  not  suspect  it.  But  I  am  not  without  apprehen- 
sions, that  something  similar  will  be  attempted.  We  know  that  the 
Utvrgyy  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  is  the  Test  of  the  Churchman  ; 
and,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  is  a  thing,  which  has  been 
already  attempted,  and  is  certainly  not  abandoned.  Since  therefore 
the  indirect  mode  is  the  most  practicable,  we  have  the  most 
reason  to  apprehend  it.  And  here  let  me  ask  every  cool  and  impar« 
tial  observer,  whether  any  thing  can  be  better  calculated  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  than  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
modem  Bible  Society.  In  proportion  as  the  Liturgy  is  disregarded^ 
in  the  Same  proportion  must  the  Test^  which  in  other  words  is  the 
Liturgy  itself^  appear  unimportant.  Indeed,  if  the  Liturgy  is  of  so 
little  consequence,  as  is  now  represented,  the  Church  Establishmeni 
cannot  be  worth  retaining,  for  it  is  the  Liturgy^  with  its  rubricst 
which  constitutes  the  service  of  the  Church.  That  the  Dissenters 
should  unite  under  the  banners  of  this  modem  Society  is  not  a  mat* 
ter  of  surprise.  And,  if  they  unite  under  its  banners  for  the  very 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
blame  them.  It  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  and,  if  Churchmen 
encourage  them,  the  Dissenters  themselves  are  free  from  reproach* 
But  beside  the  Dissenters,  it  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  body 
of  Churchmen  are  friends  to  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  And,  if 
they  consider  the  progress  of  this  Bible  Society,  as  affording  the 
means  of  obtaining  their  tavorite  object,  they  have  a  two-fold 
advantage  in  view,  one  of  which  is  the  removal  of  a  restriction^ 
which  they  consider  (whether  truly  or  not)  as  impolitic  and 
unjust 

That  there  are  Churchmen  and  Statesmen,  who  are  not  only 
desirous  thatthe  Test  Act  shoidd  be  repealed,  but  consider  the 
present  progress  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  obtaining  that  repeal,  can  hardly  admit  a 
doubt.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  at  the  late  meeting  at  Bed- 
ford for  die  fbtfQatkm  of  an  Auxiliary  Society^  is  so  decisive  on  thb 
subject,  that  further  evidence  is  superfluous.  After  dv^eOing  with 
pleasure  on  the  advantages  of  having  the  Bible  alone,  he  said,  '<  he 
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firmly  hoped  tod  believed  that  in  a  time  much  shorier  than  eauld 
hmte  been  aniidpaied,  Christians  wUl  maintain  their  Christian 
character  and  profession^  without  regarding  At  points  of  difference 
which  subsisted  among  them.  The  barrieryrom  thU  time  might 
be  considered  as  broken  down ;  and  it  should  be  his  endeavour^  to 
demolish  and  prevent  the  vestige  of  it  from  being  left.*'*  Now  the 
barrier  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  barrier  interposed 
hj  the  law  of  the  landj  is  the  Test  Act.  What  therefore  can  we 
conclude,  when  it  is  $atd«  that  not  a  vestige  of  this  barrier  shall 
remab,  than,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  is  in  contemplation  ? 
And  the  progress  alreiuty  ■  mzde  toward  the  effecting  of  this  pur- 
pose* by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Bible  Society,  (to  which  we 
luve  had  nothing  similar,  since  Peter  the  Hermit  went  preaching 
the  Cwsade)  was  viewed,  in  such  a  light,  that  this  barrier  even  then 
Was  represented  as  '*  broken  dcrnn^  And,  if  it  was  broken  down 
by  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  Bedford^  what  Jvrther  havoc  must 
liave  been  made  on  this  barrier  by  the  Auxiliary  Societies,  now 
established  at  Colchester,  at  Ipswich^  at  Huntingdon,  and  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  f 

1  know  indeed,  that  there  are  other  Statesmen  not  inferior  in  ta- 
lent to  Mr,  Whitbread,  who  espouse  this  Society  with  equal  zeal ; 
And  yet,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  is  proposed  (as  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  iRtinflates,  and  which  the  Dissenters  are  really  encouraged  to 
attempt)  will  think  it  theit  duty  to  oppose  that  repeal.  And,  as  nq 
man  would  designedly  encourage  what  must  tend  to  Jacilitate  a  mea- 
sure, which  he  disapproves,  we  must  conclude  that  every  Statesman, 
who  is  dettiroils  of  rettifiing  the  Te^  Act,  and  yet  promotes  th^ 
progress  of  this  Society,  promotes  it  without  apprehending  the  inju- 
rious effects,  to  which,  if  the  arguments  already  Used  have  any  vali- 
dity, it  must  ultimately  lead.  I  sincerely  lament  that  I  have  Ae 
misfenune  to  differ  upon  diis  subject  With  men  of  such  distinguished 
unities,  and  such  acknowledged  integrity,  that  this  difi^rehce  alone 
is  sufficient  to  excite  a  distrust  of  my  own  Opinion.  Butt  have 
considered  the  subjeM  in  all  its  bearings,  and  perhaps  with  more  at- 

i  wiyimniKiBg  pmsmRSiOHi  vr.  wwnraiirf  vptifVy  is  ynassii  m  w 
Cambrifigis  Cbroiiicle of  December  27,  laii;  and,  «iU  was  ioicfft^  Igr  pnkrof 
the  Bedford  Coumittte,  the  Speech  id  printed  my  he  cooiidered  m  t^  oScial 
dothuDeBt* 
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tentioa,  than  can  possibly  b^  bestowed  on  U  by  men  in  high  situa- 
tioiu.  It  is  of  all  svbjectsi  on  which  I  ever  undertook  to  write,  the 
most  intricate  and  perplexed.  And,  though  at  various  times  I  have 
instituted  inquiriesi  which  demanded  close  reasoning  and  profound 
thought,  I  never  entered  on  a  subject,  which  required  $o  t$uch  pen- 
etradon,  as  the  present.  It  is  a  subject  of  so  extraordinary  a  naturet 
that,  while  orators,  whose  wisdom  never  goes  beyond  the  surfacet 
ieel  competent  to  decide,  there  are  points  in  it»  which  may  elude 
the  discernment  of  the  most  sagacious  and  profound.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  assign  the  reason. 

Thtf  e  is  nothing,  which  so  prevents  men  from  seeing  the  danger 
of  an  object,  as,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object  they  are  anima- 
ted by  religious  zeal.  With  the  prospect  of  extending  the  universal 
church,  men  find  it  difficult  to  contract  their  views  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  church.  With  the  prospect  of  promulgating  the  gospel 
to  distant  regions,  where  its  light  had  never  shone,  they  view,  through 
a  glass  inverted,  the  danger  at  home.  And  to  the  danger,  thus  di- 
minished, they  are  ready  to  close  their  eyes,  if  tlie  removal  of  that 
danger  obscures  the  glory  of  the  prospect.  But  if  I  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  presenting  that  danger  in  its  true  lights  and  its  natural 
magnitude,  we  have  then  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  averted 
as  zealously,  as  it  has  been  inadvertently  promoted* 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  presenting  diat  danger  in  its  true  light  and 
its  natural  magnitude,  we  may  t/ien  also  be  assured  that  every  other 
Churchman,  who  is  swayed  by  religious  motives»  will  be  ready  to 
apply  the  remedy^  which  shall  appear  most  conducive  to  its  removal. 
Iheir  regard  for  the  general  good  will  outweigh  the  private  feelingis 
which  accompany  the  acjuiowledgmeat  of  a  mistake.  They  will 
recollect  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  liable  to  error  i  ths^ 
they  are  especialbf  liable  in  the  great  and  important  concerns  of  re*- 
ligion  i  and  that  there  is  no  subject,  in  which,  from  its  extreme  intr^ 
cacy»  men  are  so  liable  to  error,  as  in  the  present.  We  have  further 
assurance  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  dji^tioguished  Churohmeti, 
who  have  often  declared,  that  they  never  would  encourage  the 
Society,  if  they  pereeived  any  danger,  and  who  are  pledged  there- 
fore to  seek  a  remedy,  when  they  do  perceive  iu  And  those  respect* 
able  Bishops,  who  have  honoied  the  Society  with  their  patronage 
and  support,  to  whom  ao  man  of  common  sense  would  Sfscribt  di^ 
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honorable  motlveS)  since  the  higher  our  rank  the  more  deeply  are' 
we  involved  in  considerations  as  well  of  interest,  as  of  duty,  those 
respectable  Bishops,  who,  as  constituted  guardiana  of  the  churchy 
are  more  than  other  men  responsible  for  every  act,  which  may  en^ 
danger  it,  will,  I  am  confident,  examine,  with  care  and  impartiality, 
the  arguments  which  are  used  in  this  Inquiry,  and,  if  finally  they  are 
of  opinion,  that  danger  exists^  will  suffer  neither  time  to  be  lost,  nor 
labor  to  be  spared,  in  the  application  of  a  remedy.  Nor  is  the 
responsibility  much  less  with  those,  wKo  preside  in  the  two  Univer- 
sities :  for  if  the  Society  is  attended  with  evi7,  it  receives  a  ten*fold 
augmentation,  by  being  fixed  in  a  seat  of  education.  If  an  evil  is 
great  when  only  localy  what  must  it  be,  when  established  in  a  place 
where  the  youth  of  this  kingdom  will  be  taughi  to  embrace  iif 
and  to  disseminate  that  evil  throughout  the  British  dominions  ? 


VIL 

Having  explained  what  1  apprehend  to  be  the  chief  danger  of  the 
modern  Bible  Society,  I  ought  not  to  close  the  Inquiry,  without  con- 
sidering what  remedies  may  be  applied.  But  before  we  consider 
what  may  be  applied,  let  us  consider  what  may  not  be  applied, 
because  the  question  will  be  thus  reduced  to  a  narrower  compass, 
and  more  easily  brought  to  a  point. 

If  the  Church  is  in  danger  from  this  Society,  the  most  effectual 
remedy,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates^  is,  that  Churchmen  in  general 
should  become  members  of  it,  and  thus  obtain  a  preponderance  over 
the  Dissenting  Interest.  On  this  account  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his 
Letter,  above  quoted,  hopes  that  the  dme  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
Society  will  be  patronized  by  the  whole  episcopal  bench.  «  This" 
(says  Mr.  Vansittart,)  «<  would  appear  to  me  the  most  effectual 
remedy  for  any  supposed  danger  from  the  dissenting  infhence  in  the 
Bible  Society  ?'*— But  is  it  not  owing  to  the  dissenting  influence^ 
that,  when  the  Society  distributes  Bibles  at  home,  those  Bibles  are 
not  accompanied  with  Prayer  Books  ?  Are  not  Prayer  Books  omitted 
for  this  very  reason,  that  it  is  a  joini  concern  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  ?  A  religious  Society,  consisting  of  Churchmen^  has 
nothing  to  prevent  it  from  distributing  both  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books,     But  as  soon  as  the  dissenting  itifluence  is  mixed  with  the' 
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Church  if^bienee,  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book  by  %  Society 
to  composed  is  at  once  prevented.  Even  therefore,  if  all  the  Bishops 
and  all  the  Clergy  in  England  and  Wales  became  members  of  die 
Society,  it  would  still  remain  a  Society  for  Bibles  alone.  No  pre- 
ponderance whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  could  alter  the  con* 
stittUion  of  the  Society.  The  evil  consequences,  therefore,  of  neglect- 
kig  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible,  instead  of  being  dimim 
nisied  by  an  accession  of  Churchmen,  are  really  increased  by  it.  For 
every  addition  of  Churchmen  is  an  addition  of  contributors  to  the 
evil. 

If  it  be  said  that  Churchmen,  who  become  members  of  this  So« 
ctety,  are  not  restricted  in  their  individual  capacity  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible  alone,  I  answer  that  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
joining  this  Society,  though  it  does  not  actually  j^r^t^^/  their  procu- 
ring Prayer  Books  elsewhere,  has  a  natural  and  necessary  tendency 
to  diminish,  in  the  opinion  of  Churchmen  themselves,  both  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  consequent  frequency  of  its  distribu* 
tion»  As  this  tendency  of  the  Society  is  very  important  in  its 
effects,  and  yet  in  general  is  not  perceived,  it  will  be  worth  our  while 
to  analyse,  and  examine  it  in  its  several  relations.  I  would  not  in- 
sist on  the  additional  difficulty,  to  which  men  are  exposed,  when  the 
Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  which  they  distribute  to  the  poor,  must 
be  sought  in  two  Repositories  instead  of  one,  because  this  addirional 
difficulty  migAt  be  overcome  by  a  proportional  increase  of  zeal  for 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  as  the 
difficulty  increases,  the  inclinadon  to  remove  it  diminishes.  When 
men  are  accustomed  to  procure  Bibles  from  a  Society,  which  fur- 
nishes at  the  same  time  the  Prayer  Book,  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
associating  the  one  with  the  other.  But  a  habit  of  a  contrary  de- 
scription is  acquired  by  belonging  to  a  Society,  which  furnishes  the 
Bible  cdone.  This  habit  occasions  a  forgetftdness  of  the  Liturgy 
with  a  consequent  indifference  to  it.  And  this  indifference  is  increased 
by  a  co-operation  with  those,  vAxo  not  only  omit  the  Liturgy,  but 
reject  it  altogether.  Nor  is  mere  indifference  to  the  Liturgy  the 
sole  effect  of  this  Society.  Men  are  always  inclined  to  Justify  the 
conduct  of  the  Society,  of  which  they  are  members ;  for  in  so  doing 
they  justify  themselves*  Hence  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  lam  of 
this  Society,  the  distributing  die  Bible  alone,  becomes,  even  among 
Chwrchmeni  in  the  first  .place  a  matter  of  excuse,  and  gradually  a 
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■tttef  o[  a/ipHfUtiiMf  till  at  letogA  dit  apology  nmit  bt  mjide  hf 
ihos^f  who  o^nitfid  for  its  unioti  With  die  Licttrgy.  Such  h  dw 
omsoquence  of  Ais  boaated  union  betweeil  Churchmen  tod  Diasto-* 
tera.  When  m^n  of  d^erent  reUgiotts  principles  are  aocuatosied  ta 
act  in  eonoirtf  and  to  act  oxi  the  principle  of  <me  party^  that  principle 
not  ohly  beoomea  the  leading  principle  of  the  wiote  boijf^  bat  gnN 
dually  i^yi^Ptt  itself  to  the  whole  body.  When  Chufdimeny  who 
hwoe  a  liturgy^  and  Dissenters  who  hare  nmu^  agree  in  forming  a 
Sotietyi  which  by  its  constttution  txdtuks  the  distributiott  of  the 
Liturgy,  the  tsoAo/r  Society  conforms  to  the  principle  of  the  Dissen^^ 
teri.  For^  thodgh  diere  is  a  principle,  which  is  common  to  them 
all  as  CkriUmu^  namelyi  the  distribution  of  the  Bikkf  yet  the  pdn- 
c^Ie^  which  is  peculiar  to  the  CiurcAmanf  ia  Wholly  disregarded. 
Hence  ariste  that  notion  <»f  geuereUUed  Protestantism,  which  has 
been  lately  tbetheme  of  admimtton :  and  because  the  Bibk  tmiy  ia 
die  reKgian  of  the  PrUntaM^  they  disregard  all  dittincticmMf  wfaidh 
aepaiate  cne  class  of  Protestants  from  otnAer.  In  dib  manner  do 
Churchmen  become  advocates  of  a  principle^  whidn  if  they  kad 
tuiier  bdanged  to  M^  BOte  Sockty^  they  would  probad)ly  have 
c^ndemnM. 

'  Ia  the  preceding  para^graph  I  have  eadmated  the  tendemy  of 
thb  Bible  Society  to  produce,  an  indifFeience  to  the  Uiwfgy^ 
imong  Charchmen  ia  general :  and  I  have  shown  that  the  ba^e 
mmnesiah  with  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  dir  efiecr,  even  when 
unassisted  by.  the  opemtion  of  oiker  cauaes.  I  have  taken  nothing 
forgranted^  in  respect  to  any  pectdiar  doctrinea^  which  those 
Churchmen  may  espouse,  who  axe  the  most  zealous  adaoeaies  «f 
Ibis  Sdciety.  The  arguments,,  which  I  have  here  used,  have 
derived  no  part  of  their  energy,  from  the  consideration  f »f  that  biast 
which  the  priiici^a  of  Caloinism  may  give  to  those  QniKfcnen» 
who  are  mend)ers  of  the  Society.  I  have  nbt  .argued  ftom  the 
practice  (whedwr  real  or  iknagitoary)  of  Churdmien  applying  die 
l^ce  of  die  liourgy  with  CaWtnistic  Tracts  t  thdugh,  if  it  be 
tmef  that,  such  Tracts  (or  ertn  verbal  Expdsitions)  »e  comrnn* 
nicated  with  the  Bible^  the  omission  of  tbe  Litui^y  may  be  nuke 
easily  explained.  I  have  left ,  ikk  consideratton  to  those^  whoee 
tonnteiofls  may  aibtd  diehi  the  means  of  more  acetone  informai^ 
tiocii  I  have  bete  appeafod  t6  itojkct  whatever  s  I  have  deduced 
aam£eTence  by  the  ade  aUofafts^aa^reofonMi^ 
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Bat  lacu  mt^  be  ptoducfldt  waA  facts  hmitkttwMOA^f  wUA 
pBt  the  imih  of  die  inf erenoe  beyond  a  doubt.  The  tpeedici  and 
writings,  which  have  beett  lately  guren  to  die  pMie^  cootaia 
decisive  eridence  on  this  subject :  and  I  sincerely  rejoice^  thiit  my 
Address  to  the  Senate  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  She  Advo» 
dates  of  the  Society  to  a  full  erfianatian  en  diis  s«bje«t«  The 
tendency  of  the&r  Society  is  now  apparent.  And  the  mtans  of 
averting  the  danger  iA  it  will  be  the  more  readily  ^^ipliedy  in  pvoh. 
|iottion  as  that  danger  is  more  distinctly  perceived.  It  wonld  be 
a  wast^  of  time  to  quote  every  sentence,  in  which  my  objection  t» 
the  disirUndion  of  the  Bible  alone  or  without  tke  Idhnrgy  hat 
been  publicly  censured.  Quotations  have  been  ekeady  gived  fnM 
the  Letter  of  Mr.  Vaiisittart,  and  the  speeches  at  Cambridge  t 
ffid  after  such  authority,  we  need  not  appeal  tx>  other  Letters^  or 
odier  speeches*  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  my  objectiwi  to  the 
omission  of  the  Liturgy  has  been  condemned  by  the  advoeatns  of 
die  Society  %  that  diey  have  generally  condemned  it»  wheiwer  the 
Address  has  been  noticed}  and  that  the  most  distingfiidied  of  these 
advocates  have  been  the  most  strenstem  in  their  seproof.  The 
FACT  therefore,  that  the  ptactice  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prsyer 
Book  widi  the  Bible,  is  mom  justified^  and  justified  by  Okurckmm 
themselves^  is  established  beyond  conmuliction. 

Shall  we  recommend  it  therefore  to  Churdnnen  to  become 
members  of  a  Society,  which  not  only  has  a  tefutenty  to  bring  the 
liturgy  into  neglect,  hHi  which  already,  as  we  know  by  experience^ 
prdduees  that  efleet  1  If  Churchmen,  by  becoming  members  of  k, 
team  to  justify  she  omission  of  the  Liturgy,  it  cannot  be  w^fotei: 
that  they  will  correct  that  omisuon,  by  supplying,  indiindualbf^  what 
the  Society  in  its  corporate  capecky  wUhhMs,  If  they  ktam  to 
censtsre  the  position,  that  Churchmen  should  not  content  themselves 
With  giving  the  Bible  alone,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  they 
afterwards  eonfbrmed  to  that  position.  And,  since  die  vindicatiott 
of  the  neglect  in  question  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority,  not 
merdy  of  minor  orators,  and  minor  letter-writers  (whose  number 
indeed  is  now  considerable)  but  of  distinguished  and  exalted  cha- 
racters, whose  pinions  must  influence  the  pubtic^  k  ivrouid  be  m 
poor  consolation  to  produce  examples  of  diurchmen,  who,  thotrgh 
members  of  this  Society,  are  sensible  of  Its  defects,  and  endeavour 
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fo  Wffij  them  by  lliBir  indixudmU  exectioiu.  For  such  exaitofdes 
would  not  .only  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rtde^  but  exceptions 
to  the  vindicaiian  of  that  rale.  We  must  argue^  not  froni.  singfe 
tnatancesy-bttt  from  the  general  character  of  the  Societyf  and  its 
gfnercl^SecUB 

And  what  are  diose  general  efiects,  but  to  bring  into  neglect 
tiie.  iulmart  of  At  esiaUished  church  ?  When  Churchmen  and 
DiMenters  unite  in  a  society  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone$ 
cren  where,  the  Church  of  England  is  established,  and  Churdimen 
conform  to  this  regulation,  because  the  Dissenters  could  not  other* 
wise  join  with  them,  they  sacrifice  their  own  principles  to  diose  of 
Ae  Dissenters.^'^l  the  operations  of  the  Society  were  con&ned  to 
Jbreign  countries,  tlie  objection,  which  is  founded  on  the  omission 
of  the  Liturgy,  would  at  once  be  removed.  The  Liturgy  of  a 
particular  diurch  has  no. concern  with  the  distribution  of  Bibles^ 
where,  that  church  is  ntd  established*  But  where  it  is  established^ 
we  mu^  either  preserve  the  criterion  and  test  of  that  establish-^ 
ment,  or  abandon  the  establishment  altogether.  When  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  therefore  agree  to  act  on  a  principle,  which  excludes 
that  criterion  and  te^t,  and  excludes  it  where  the  Church  of  £flg« 
land  is.  established,  an  union  of  ^uch  parties  on  such  a  principle, 
must  uhimately  lead  to  THE  RUIN  OF  THAT  PARTY, 
WHICH  MAKES  THE  SACRIFICE. 

When  Dissenters  distribute  the  Bible  alone,  they  do  all  that  is 
Requisite  on  their  part.  They  have  no  Liturgy  to  distribute ;  and 
consequently  omit  nothings  which  either  their  duty  or  their  interest 
jrequires.    But,  when  Churchmen^  who  have  a  Liturgy,  neglect 


V  Ai  lar  at  I  can  jodg«,  the  rtrj  rrasMi  whicb  h  assigaed  for  noi  giving-  tb€ 
Pngfer-Book  with  the  Bible,  is  a  reason  why  Cborelirocn  should  bo  careful  to 
mhstmu  from  that  oeglect.^  The  more  desirons  the  Dissenters  may  be,  that  the 
-l^yer-Uook  shonid  be  omitied^  thr  more  dcsiroiu  should  Churchmen  be  to  <tfw- 
$Hkui€  it.  But  if  I  nndcntand  Dr.  Milner  rightly,  he  roiisiders  the  obfe^ion  of 
tho  DitsoDten  to  the  Uturgy,  as  o  reason  not  only  why  Chnrchmen  may  ean^  the 
Litargy,  when  they  give  the  Bible,  bat  why  they  may  omit  it  with  miftif»  For 
he  says,  as  the  adoption  of  the  Liturgy  *'  is  not  to  be  expected  while  Dissentecs 
of  several  denomfamtions  adhere  to  thrir  present  system  of  ceremonies  and  chnrch 
fOTcmoMBt,  I  wonld  not  repnseottbedistrihtttion  of  the  SUMr  «/mi#,  a»  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  done  wUk  u/e^t  uoless  aoeompailifid  with  iho  CSwiwtf we  of  a 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Ciuirchof  £nglaixl." 
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to  distribute  it  with  the  Bible,  both  duty'  and  interest  are  neglected 
en  their  part.  They  neglect  the  distribution  of  the  book,  which 
consiiiutes  the  Churchman.  They  make  approaches  therefore  to 
die  Conyenticle,  while  the  Conventicle  makes  no  approaches  to 
the  Church.  Thus  the  Church  is  undermined,  while  th^  Conrea* 
tide  remains  entire. 

So  long  therefore  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
retains  its  present  constitution^  I  can  discover  no  other  remedy  for 
tfie  evil,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry,  than,  that 
Churchmen  should  withdraw  from  it,  and  transfer  their  contribu- 
tions and  their  influence  to  that  true  Church  of  England  Society, 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.' 
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I  know,  ind^d,  that  Mr.  Vanstttart  has  prepared  against  this 
proposal  so  redoubtable  a  dilemma,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
modem  Society  regard  it  as  impregnable.  If  Churchmen  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  one 
of  two  consequences,  says  Mr.  Vansittart,  will  inevitably  follow. 
The  Society  will  either  cease  to  exist ;  or,  it  will  be  conducted  in 

T  I  will  here  take  the  opportunity,  in  reference  to  the  Preceding  Note,  of 
exposing  one  of  the  many  misrepreseotations,  to  which  my  Defence  of  the  Chnrdi 
has  exposed  me  on  every  side.  One  of  the  Orators  at  Hnntlngdon,  wnose  speech 
is  recorded  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  Jantiary  10»  181S>  took  tbe  liberty  of 
infonniDg  hii  hcareniy  tliat  there  was  an  unnatoral  son  of  the  Cbnrch,  who  did 
more  than  intimate  *'  that  the  circalation  of  the  pure  Word  of  God  witlioot  note 
or  comment  endangered  her,  and  thai  fAste  Scriptwm  stood  in  need  of  a  COR- 
RECTIVE*** Of  Uie  misrepresentation  in  the  6rst  part  of  this  sentence  enough 
has  been  said  already,  fiat  as  the  Orator  has  heve  ascribed  to  me  a  term,  wliich 
I  have  neeer  used,  and  I  have  the  charity  to  suppose  that  he  did  it  by  mistake, 
mbled  perlmps  by  Dr.  Milner's  Speech,  It  is  neceiisary  for  me  to  declare,  not 
cnly  that  1  nercrii|iplM  to  the  Liturgy  the  tem  Corrective,  but  that  I  hsve  never 
ipokcii  of  it  in  sneh  »  manner,  as  to  wamni  the  conclosion  that  I  eontider  the 
Litorgy  as  a  Coirective  of- the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  I  represented,  in  that 
veiy  Address,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  the  Bible  as  the  Corrective 
ef  the  LUurgyt  not  the  Litaigy  as  a  CotretHpe  qf  the  Bibte.  See  the  passage 
^oted  in  Note,  p.  1S6,  where  I  racommend  the  Litnrgy  on  the  ground  ibmt 
^  the  doetrimu  ^tke  IMwrgff  are  correctly  denved/rMi  <Ae  BiUeJ* 
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future  by  Disienters  alone*  Nov  I  readiiy  admit  tbat  from  tlio^e 
piemisest  one  of  these  two  consequences  must  fellow^  and  theie- 
fore  diat  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  dilemmti  it$elf.  Let  us 
next  attend  to  the  application  of  it|  and  begin  of  course  with  tbc 
^st  part  of  the  altematxTe. 

« In  the  first  case  (says  Mr.  Vansittart)  you  would  have  crushed 
an  establishment^  which  has  done  more  for  the  diffusion  of  Ckrit^ 
tzanityf  than  has  been  effected  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  any 
age  since  the  Apodclici  which  has  in  seven  years  been  the  means 
of  preaching  the  gospel  vafifhf^Jbur  languages.  This  would  indeed 
be  putting  out  one  (tf  the  eyes  <y^  Britain,** — Now  even  were  it  true^ 
that  the  exertions  of  this  Society  in  foreign  countriea  were  entitled 
to  the  panegyric  here  given  them  by  Mr.  Vansittart^  I  should  not 
hetttate  to  declare  that  if  its  operations  at  home  produce  the  mis- 
chief)  which  I  have  been  endeavoixring  to  show,  that  mischief  will 
not  be  compensated  by  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  fifty-four^ 
nxx  ten  time^  fifty-four  foreign  languages.  That  system  of  univer- 
sal philanthropyi  whether  political  or  religiouSi  which  carries  men 
so  far  in  their  gefieral  benevolence,  as  to  find  <*  one  of  the  eyes  of 
Britain"  any  wb^e  but  in  Britain  itself,  mu8t>  in  spite  of  that 
trery  patriotism,  which  Mr.  Vansittart  himself  possesses,  lead  ulti- 
mately to  the  destruction,  both  of  church  and  of  state.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  Anacharsis  Cloots,  one  of  the  instruments  of  the 
French  Revolution,  used  to  style  himself  the  Orator  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  assert  that  a  true  philosopher  should  diwst  Umself 
of  the  prejudicee  contrac^d  by  the  accidents  of  birth  and  educa* 
tkxi  ^  that  he  should  love  all  countries  aiihct  and  be  ready  there* 
fore  to  sacrifice  his  own  good  to  the  good  tf  mankind.  Nor  is  it 
long  since  a  universal  philanthropist  in  this  country  assertedl,  that 
a  father  of  a  family  should  love  other  families  as  much  as  his  tnon  g 
and  in  consequence  of  this  eafftensive  benevolence,  he  left  his  own 
family  without  food  or  raiment,  and  when  conducted  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, persisted  in  refusing  them  relief.  Bui  I  am  not  ashamed 
so  acknowledge  that  I  would  ntiier  possess  the  tmnwwmess  of  pate** 
nal  and  patriotic  affection,  than  the  boasted  imtversaBty  which 
estinguides  that  afi*ection.  I  would  not  starve  my  own  children 
to  feed  the  children  of  tlie  stranger^  though  I  ffve  to  the  stnwger 
what  I  can  spore  from  my  own<  Nor  would  I  endanger  dM  CAurfd, 
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to  which  I  belong,  for  the  sake  of  sending  Bibles,  however  nume- 
rous, to  Jbreign  churches,  though  I  would  gladly  contribute  to  tlie 
latter,  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  former. 

Even,  therefore,  if  the  exertions  of  the  Society  in  foreign  eoun- 
tries  were  really  as  great,  as  they  have  been  represented,  I  should 
still  think,  the  safety  of  our  own  Church  required  the  first  consi- 
deration.   Bat  since  those  exertions  have  been  represented  in  such 
splendid  and  dazzling  colors,  since  they  have  been  considered  as  a 
new  propagation  of  tlie  Gospel^  and  since  the  various  translations, 
which  this  Society  is  said  to  have  made  of  the  Scriptures,  are  regard- 
ed by  its  advocates  as  a  renewal  of  the  Pentecost^  when  the  Apostles 
were  enabled  to  speak  to  aU  nations  in  their  several  languages,  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  these  pre- 
tensions, but  shall  reserve  that  Inquiry  for  an  Appendix,  because 
my  arguments  in  the  present  Inquiry  have  no  dependence  whatever 
on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  pretensions,  though  I  beHeve  that 
hundzeda  and  diousands  have  subscribed  to  the  Society  in  eonse^ 
quence  of  those  pretensions.    Now  it  will  appear  from  that  Appen- 
dix, that  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  already  printed  or  caused  to  be 
printed  by  this  Society,  in  languages,  into  which  they  had  never  been 
translated  before^  so  far  from  amounting  to  FIFTY-FOUR,  wluch 
the  ambiguity  of  Mr*  Vansittart's  expression,  aided  by  the  splendor 
of  his  description,  might  induce  men  to  suppose,  amount  to  a  very 
few  more  than  a  tenth  of  that  number.  *    It  will  further  appear^ 
that  among  the  translations  nam  preparing  in  India,  there  are  several 
In  languages,  into  which  the  Scriptures  had  been  already  translated. 
It  will  appear  that  others  had  prevbusly  issued  from  the  Missionary 
press  at  Serampore,  independently  of  the  aid  of  the  Society,    It  will 


■  I^vNNU  lo  the  late  meetiiig  at  Ipswich  for  the  fomiatioD^if  ca 
By^le  Sdcie^,  Mr*  Clarkson  infonned  the  Pablie,  through  the  channel  of  the 
^uffoUi;  Papen,  that  tlie  Society  iiad  ^  iranaUttid  the  Scnptnres  into  no  less  than 
/trty-tkree  different  langim^es  or  dialect?**  See  the  Ifswiph  hnatmH  tar  Novtfia* 
httr  t3y  1811*  Bat  when  Mr.  Ctarkson's  i«tt«r  was  re-ipuhliahed  ia  CaoibrMlft^ 
%rlth  a  snpencription  alluding  to  my  Address  to  Uie  Senate  (see  Note,  p.  103,) 
Ifae  tamed  Sditar  had  the  preeantion  to  ttmend  the  text  of  his  Anthor  by  insert- 
hig  in  a  bracket  [printed  or]  hefore  tlie  word  '*  trtmOMted/'  Now  It  nwkes  • 
laaterial  dtfierrnee  whether  new  tfwulaiwns  are  aaade)  or  old  irmisMmm  m- 
pHnted :  otherwise,  we  may  say  wHIi  eepial  Jasiice,  that  the  Kmg*»  Prinier  is 
*"  Uie  hieans  ofpfvaelihig  the  gospei"  «s  often  as  he  prints  an  English  Bible.  But 
if  iAtf  is  meant,  men shoold  not cuniptre -it  with  thed^ qf  f^mlMSfff • 
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also  appear  that  among  the  European  languages,  in  whieh  they  haye 
reprinted,  or  assisted  in  reprinting  the  Scriptures,  some  of  them  are 
spoken  in  countries  where  the  Bible  Is  already  so  common  and  so 
cheap,  that  to  speak  of  this  Society  as  being  « the  means  qf  preach- 
ing the  Gosper*  in  those  countries,  is  really  to  speak  in  terms  not 
suited  to  the  subject.  And  to  speak  of  Germamf  as  wanting  Bibles^ 
which  the  foreign  Secretary  himself  has  hitherto  done:  of  Germany^ 
which  had  printed  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew,  in  Greek,  in  Latin, 
and  in  German,  before  England  had  printed  them  even  in  English: 
of  Germany^  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  the  birth-place  of 
Luther,  whose  translation  was  partly  transfused  into  our  own ;  of 
Germany,  where  the  Canstein  Bible  Institution^  established  a  cen- 
tury ago,  can  multiply  copies  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  \ 
of  Germany,  where  every  bookseller  can  furnish  German  Bibles  to 
any  amount  at  a  price  inferior  Xjo  fourteen  Eftglish  pence  g  to  speak 
of  such  a  country  as  wanting  Bibles,  is  more  than  could  have  bcea 
expected,  even  from  the  zeal  of  our  present  advocates.  * 

But  since  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  Inquiry  note  before  us» 
whether  the  exertions  of  the  Society  in  foreign  countries  are  such, 
as  have  been  represented,  or  not,  I  shall  reserve  every  thing,  which 
I  have  to  say  on  that  subject,  for  an  Appendix.  At  present,  let  it 
be  granted  that  this  Society  has  printed  or  re-printed  the  Bible  in 
fifty-four  languages,  let  it  be  granted  also  that  these  Editions  have 
been  printed  by  the  sole  exertions  of  this  society,  let  it  be  granted 
that  none  of  them  would  have  been  printed,  if  this  Society  had 
not  existed,  let  it  be  granted,  even,  that  these  fifty-four  editions 
are  in  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  had  never  appeared 
before,  and  lastly,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  extinction  of  these 
foreign  translations  would  be  the  extinction  of  «  one  of  ih& 
eyes  of  Britain,*'  yet,  with  all  these  concessions,  it  is  no  neces- 
sary consequence,  tliat  this  eye  would  be  extinguished,  if  Qiurch- 
men  adopted  the  proposal,  which  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  section.    For  it  is  not  proposed  that  Churchmen  should 

«  I  am  aware  that  Uierc  is  now  in  tiie  press  a  Speech  of  the  foreign  Secretaiy 
phich  I  have  been  deiired  to  see,  and  which  givei  ar€nr  different  account  from  att 
Hiat  had  been  mi^  *i/«r«..  Rut  all  the  ailur  speeches  at  Cambridge,  which  now  have 
been  pHnted  above  a  month  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  and  have  remamed  a«««. 
tndicUd  b»  tbeauUio«ofthem,mighta^,at Uii»iate,benew.modelledmconse. 
^i«nc«  of  my  objcctiont  to  them.  Ott  this  sobjectl  shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix. 
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tease  Mib^bf  from  Ae  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreigo  pavts ; 
it  wa»  only  proposed  that  they  should  trantfer,  their  contributions 
and  influence.  I  proposed  that  they  should  continue  to  operate, 
and  change  only  the  medium  of  operation. 

But  it  will  be  said  tliat  the  ancient  Bible  Society  has ,  not  the 
activiij^  of  the  modem  one*   Let  this  be  admitted.   Let  the  inferior 
jity  of  its  energies  be  admitted  in  any  proportion  you  please,  yet,  if 
^ose  energies  arc  exerted  with  s(tfety  to  the  established  church,  and 
the  energies  of  the  modem  are  not^  we  had  better  have  security  al 
hame^  with  diminished  energy  abroad^  than  diminish  our  security  at 
home,  by  increasing  our  energy  abroad*   If  Churchmen,  by  a  trans* 
fer  of  their  contribuuons,  should  not  increase  the  exertions  of  one 
society  in  the  same  proportion,  as  they  would  diminish  the  exertions 
of  the  other,  the  augmentation  must  at  any  rate  be  such,  as  to  re*- 
commend  itself  to  those,  who  are  attached  to  the  establishment.  For 
a  moda-aJe  increase  in  the  influence  of  a  Society,  which  is  calculated 
to  support  the  church,  must  be  better  than  a  greai  increase  in  the 
influence  of  a  Society,  which  tends  to  undermine  it.    Nor  should  we 
jorget  that  there  is  one  respect,  in  which  the  ancient  Bible  Society 
is  much  better  calculated  to  promote  Christianity  among  Heathens, 
than  the  modem  Society.    For  the  latter  is  rather  a  preparatory  ^ 
Society :  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  exertion  of  missionaries,  by  sup* 
pfying  them  with  Bibles  in  rarious  languages.    But  no  missionary 
pan  be  employed  by  the  Society ;  for  the  sending  of  missionaries 
would  be  contrary  to  its  constitution.    Now  thejorma'  Society  not 
only  can,  but  really  does  employ  missionaries  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  would  increase  their  numbers,  with  an  augmeiw 
tation  of  its  fiinds.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  advocates  of  the  modern 
Society  think  nothing  more  is  requisite,  for  OHiversion  to  Chris- 
daosty,  than  the  simple  operations  of  their  own  body.    They 
chink  the  Bible,  when  once  sUstributed,  whether  among  Mahome* 
tans  or  Hindoos,  whether  among  Tartars  or  Chinese,  will  make  its 
ottm  wagfp  without  the  aid  of  a  missionary,  to  explain  it,  and  to  en* 
force  its  doctrines.    But  as  we  have  the  authority,  not  only  of  St. 
Paul,  butt  of  our  Saviour  himself,  for  believing  that  a  preacher  is 
lequisite  for  ther  pcopag^ition  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  venture  at  least 
Jto  doubt^  whether  the  Bible,  unaccompanied  by  a  pr^cher,  will  be 
able^as  is  imagii^d,  tp  extirpate^  either  the  l^oran  or  the  Chouking, 
either  the  Vedam  or  the  Shaster. 
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Let  OS  now  eximtne  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Vuistttai^ft  dOemmay 
aniely,  that  if  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  is  continued 
>«t  aH^  after  Chnrchmen  hare  withdrawn  from  it,  the  honor  of 
coodttCting  it  will  be  left  entiiely  to  the  Dissenters.     And  here, 
exclaims  Mr.  Vansittart,  «  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  Dissenters 
tfAmehare  carried  the  Word  of  God  to  every  nation  under  hewoenf^ 
^-Certainly  not:  nor  does  it  at  ail  follow  from  my  proposal,  whidi 
consists  not  in  abstaining  from  action,  but  in  action  through 
anoiker  medium.    Here  Mr.  Vansittart  asks :  '<  Can  die  Church 
tali  England  atand  so  secure  upon  a  narrcfm  and  exdusroe  policy,  as 
by  deserving  the  Uessings,  and  uniting  the  prayers  af  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  ?''  Now  to  speak  of  «  all  people,  nations, 
snd  languages,*  or  (in  the  words  of  the  former  quotation)  of 
*<  every  nation  under  heaTen,"  as  conferring  a  blessing  on  the 
modem  Society,  is,  really,  to  speak  in  terms,  with  which  their 
exertions,  however  great,  can  never  be  commensurate.    And  with 
respect  to  the  narrow  policy  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  acting 
tn  separate  Societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  I  should 
Aink  that,  if  their  union  (how  gveady  soever  it  might  raise  their 
powers  of  action  above  the  sum  of  their  separate  operations)  yet 
contributed  by  its  operation  at  home  to  endanger  our  own  establidi- 
ment,  neither  the  wishes  nor  the  praises  of  Joreign  nations  would 
be  sufficient  to  avert  ihdt  danger. 

But  Mr.  Vansittart  seems  to  think  tint  die  danger  would  be  in* 
eieased,  if  Churchmen  now  withdrew,  and  left  die  Society  in 
possession  of  the  Dissenters.  This  is  certainly  a  question  of  great 
importance :  for  there  are  many  Churchmen,  who  are  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  this  Society,  and  who  would  not  have  become  members 
of  tt  when  first  establidied,  yet  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  lunv-die 
best  poKcy  to  join  k*  Let  us  consider  therefore  with  attention 
what  Mr.  Vansittart  says  on  dns  subject.  Speaking  of  the  second 
part  of  the  alternative  he  says-:  *<  The  dissenting  interest  making 
up  for  "diese  losses  (namely  from  the  secession  of  the  Chocdunen) 
hj  more  extensive  sacnftces,'and  an  increase  of  zeal  and  activity 
snd  ^arailing  its^  of  die  assistance  of  the  Joreign  Societies  alreasfy 
fbrmedf  would  carry  on  the  Institution  in  neaiiy  the  same  mannet 
ms  before.**  Now,  in  this  ^case^^eshoidd  have  a  Society  of  Dissen* 
Sers  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Society  of  Chnrdimen  on  the  odier. 
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hdth  endeavouring  to  prophgate  the  Gbspel,  jret  acting  on  diat 
exclusive  policy,  on  whkh  Mr.  Vanrittart  asks  whether  the  Churah 
of  Enghiud  can ''  siand  ao  secure*'  In  the  first  place.  Jet  us 
examine  what  acceMion  of  strength  (that  is,  of  politiczd  strength, 
according  to  the  present  argument)  the  Dissenters  would  derive 
from  being  left  in  possession  of  the  foreign  Sockiiisdlreadyfarmedy. 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  Reports  of  the  Society,  but  I  do 
not  find  that  any  one  of  their  foreign  auxiliary  societies  (though 
Mr.  Deahry  also  attaches  the  same  importance  to  them*)  have  ever 
contribuied  to  the  parent  Society.  On  the  contrary,  diey  are  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  contributions :  they  draw  from  the  parent 
Institution-  a  portion  of  those  supplies,  which  are  afforded  by  the 
auxiliary  society  at  home.  Its  power,  therefore,  as  a  political 
engine,  is  not  increased,  but  diminished  by  the  foreign  Societies* 
And  since  their  attachment  depends  on  the  supplies,  which  they 
receive^  they  would  be  ready  to  transfer  their  allq^ianCe  to  any 
other  Society,  which  had  equal  means  of  supplying  their  demands. 
Nay,  a  hundred  snc\k  Societies  might  be  instantly  formed,  by  opily 
giving  notice,  that  such  formation  would  be  followed  by  pecuniary 
assistance.  And  with  respect  to  an  ''increase  of  zeal  and  activity'' 
on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters, '  if  Churchmen  seceded  from  the  S09 
ciety,  diere  would  be  infinitely  less  to  apprehend  from  it,  than  from 
the  present  union  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  the  distribution 
of  Bibles,  without  the  Liturgy,  at  home.  If  Churchmen  in 
general  resolved  to  act  by  themselves  in  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books^  and  Dissenters  formed  another  Society  for 
the  distributiou  of  Bibles  a/one,  agreeably  to  their  respective  reli- 
gious opinions^  the  two  Societies  might  act,  without  mutual  bit^eiv 
nets,  and  without  an  encroachment  on  each  other's  rights.  Surely 
harmony  may  be  preserved^  without  requiring  that  one  party  shall 
sacrifice  to  the  other.  Nor  can  such  a  sacrifice  be  necessary,  foe 
the  purpose  of  conducting  their  operations  abroad.  The  competi* 
tion  which  might  ensue,  would  be  a  competition  for  good :  and^ 
as  each  party  would  retain  the  full  possession  of  its  own  doctrine 
and  discipline,  there  would  be  no  drawback  on  either  side,  to  in* 

'  AUndiDg  to  the  case  of  a  sepaiation-oo  ttie  part  of  CbnrclnaeB,  he  lay* , 
'die  BiMenten  **  ^oald  probabty  retain  the  co-openttoa  of  the  contmental 
loeiitiM.'' 

NO-  I.  Fam.  «J  £rf.  VOL.  I.  K 
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temipt  th^  harriiloiiy  (st  their  proceedii^,  I  9gne  mlk.Mr^ 
Vftttiittait  (and  hefe  dio  with  Dr.  Milner)  that  the  co^opemtioii  of 
Chuh^hmea  atnd  DiiMnterSy  ''  so  fkr  «8  they  caa  camdentiausfy 
oo^ypenile,''  k  tfie  best  mode  of  lessening  the  evik  of  dissent.  But 
when  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  co-operate  in  the  omission  of  the 
Liturgy,  which  is  die  Bulwark  of  the  Established  Churchy  it  is  a 
eo^operation,  in  which  I  must  dechreybrmyfe//*,  that  as  a  Chmrch* 
man,  laamcft consdeHtiousfy jcia. 

And  with  respect  to  the  danger^  for  which  sudi  union  is  sup* 
|>08ed  a  remedjp,  though  I  very  clearly  perceive  that  a  Society  of 
Dissenters,  ^rofeieedfy  formed  for  the  adnmcement  of  religion, 
may  easily  become  a  political  engine,  yet  I  cannot  subsmbe  to  the 
opinion  ofthose,  who  diink  that  die  dissenting  tnterest  of  the  So«* 
dety  in  ^(Uestion  will  receive  the  most  effectual  check  from  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  churchmen.  The  most  effectual 
barrier  agudit  the  Tisiog  power  of  the  Dissenters  would  be  a  ge^ 
Qeral  nnion  of  Chnrchmen  with  Churchmen^  all  acting  on  a  com* 
kmm  principle,  and  fAof  principle,  the  princifde  of  the  EetabUahed 
Church.  But  'tfie  remedy  now  applied,  in  the  co-operation  of 
Churchmen  with  Dissenters,  though  it  is  considered  as  offectual, 
lb  really  worse  than  the  disease.  While  it  provides  against  con^ 
tihgent  evil,  it  creates  a  present  one ;  in  die  hope  of  preventing 
political  mischief,  it  undermines  the  established  re^pon  ;  withoni 
receiving  tfie  smallest  compensation,  it  surrenders  the  inln^t  of 
Vie  Church,  by  bringing  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  to  act  upon  m. 
tommon  principle,  which  excludes  what  is  essential  to  the  Church. 
Thus  the  strength  of  the  establishment,  instead  of  being  retained 
ivithin  its  osm  channel,  for  its  onm  preservation,  is  not  only  diverted 
to  another  channel^  but  turns  the  current  against  itself. 


IX. 

If  indeed  the  Society  would  consent  to  change  its  constitudon^ 
to  become  only  a  Society  for  sending  Bibles  abroad,  and  leave  to 
o^Aer  Societies,  whether  of  Churchmen  or  of  Dissentet^  to  pro- 
vide the  poor  of  this  country,  either  with  Bibles  and  Pnyer 
JBoaks,  or  with  Bibles  alone,  according  to  their  respc»ctive  teneli, 
ihia  aipiaents^  which  have  been  used  in  this  Inquiry^  which  «pplr 
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only  to  itB  present  constitution,  and  its  home  departmenti  would-be 
obviated  at  onee,  as  I  have  already  declared,  and  already  explaihed  in 
Ae  last  paraghiph  of  the  fourth  Section.  If  the  common  priti" 
dpkf  on  which  the  Society  now  acts,  were  so  far  altered,  whedier 
absolutely  or  relatively,  as  to  render  it  equally  beneficial  to  both 
parties,  the  equality,  which  is  observed  in  the  gooernment  of  the 
Society,  would  become  equally  fair  for  both  parties.  If  such  an 
alteration  were  made  in  its  mode  -  of  operation^  as  to  restrict  it  to 
countries  where  the  pre-eminence  of  our  own  church,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  at  home,  had  no  possible  concern^  mch  an 
alteration  would  render  the  common  principle  of  action  equally 
beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  remove  the  injurious  effects^  which 
now  arise  from  placing  them  on  the  same  level  in  respect  to  the 
government  of  the  Society,  while  the  terms,  on  which  they  act, 
are  not  terms  of  reciprocity.  In  a  Society,  therefore^  composed  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  for  the  sole  purpose  of  circulating  the 
Scriptures  m  foreign  countries,  I  would  readily  and  heartily  par« 
take.  I  know  indeed  that  Dr.  Milner,  while  he  heM  in  his  hand 
my  Address  to  the  Senate,  took  the  liberty  of  declaring,  "  The 
principles  of  the  learned  author,  I  say  again,^  seem  to  me  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Dissenters  in  any  concern,  which  is  connected 
with  religion**  I  am  aware,  also,'  that  he  almost  immediately 
added  in  commendation  of  himself,  that  he  did  not ''  dread  the 
Dissenters,  as  if  they  were  infected  with  a  CONTAGION.''  I 
am  aware^  also,  that  Mr.  Dealtry  has  the  same  insinuation  with 
Dr.  Milner.  For  though  he  neither  produced  my  Address  to  the 
Senate,  Qor  named  the  Author  of  it,  yet  he  so  clearly  alluded 
both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  that  no  one  of  the  whole  audi- 
ence could  be  mistaken,  in  applying  his  remarks  to  me,  especially, 
as  among  the  persons  who  disapprove  of  the  Society,  I  was  *the 
only  one,  who  was  mentioned  on  that  day,  and  my  Address  was 
the  subject  of  remark  from  the  very  opening  of  their  proceedings. 
Now,  says  Mr.  Dealtry,  "  The  counsel  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  hostile  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  who  recommend  us  to  desert 

'  Br.  Milner  had  pretiouBly  said,  '<  There  appears  to  me  in  their  minds,  a 
comer,  in  which  resides  a  rooted  acenhn  to  any  connexion  in  religions  con* 
cms  witii  QiristiaDS  of  nay  denomination,  if  they  dissent  from  the  estaWiihtil 
Ckorch.* 
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it|  qypear  to  m«  not  a  litde  extraordinary.  Thej  advise  the  Disseii' 
tars  to  have  tbeir  own  institution  upon  a  siuiilar  basis,  but  would 
keep  u$  from  the  CONTAGION''  Here  let  me  appeal  to  the 
public  to  determine,  whether  the  respectful  manner,  in  which  I 
spake  of  the  Dissenters,  as  well  in  the  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  as  in 
the  Address  to  the  Senate,  whether  the  sentiments  of  religious 
liberty,  which  1  have  proclaimed  in  both,  ought  not  to  have  secured 
me  from  a  term  of  reproach,  which  though  apparetUly  indirect  in 
its  application,  could  not  faU  to  be  applied  to  me,  could  not  fail 
therefore  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every  Dissenter  who  heard  it, 
and  the  indigtiation  of  every  Dissenter  who  reads  it,  as  if  I 
regarded  their  intercourse  a$  contagious.  I  leave  the  public  to 
determine,  whether  1  have  deserved  such  treatment  from  Church^ 
men  and  Clergymen,  who  derive  both  their  consequence  and  their 
support  from  that  very  establishment,  which,  whether  mistakenly 
or  not,  I  was  laboring  to  defend,  I  will  leave  the  public  to  judge 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  animates  my  opponents,  while  they 
are  professing  a  regard  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  But  I 
will  declare  tor  myself,  and  declare  it  both  to  Dr.  Milner  and  Mr. 
Dealtry,  that  I  fear  no  contagion  from  the  Dissenters.  Indeed  I 
•know  of  none.  There  are  jnany,  and  very  many  among  then^ 
for  whom,  as  individuals,  I  have  the  highest  respect.  I  would 
associate  with  them  even  for  religious  purposes,  as  far  as  my  duty 
allowed  me;  and  if  I  went  beyond  tha.t  line,  I  am  Sure  the  Dis- 
senters themselves  would  not  applaud  me.  And  were  it  necessary, 
I  could  appeal  to  dissenting  fiunilies  in  this  town,  who  themselves 
would  bear  witness,  that,  so  far  from  dreading  a  contagion  from 
their  intercourse^  I  freely  communicate  the  contributions  which  1 
can  spare,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  religious  distinction.  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression  on  a  subject,  which  is 
merely  personal ;  but  as  my  adversaries  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  asperse  my  character,  I  may  take  the  same  liberty^  in  order  to 
defend  iC 


"  Having  oaee  digrawd,  I  wUl  tike  the  opportimity  of  noUeing  some  otibsr 
pvnges  in  Mr.  Dcsltry^  Sfieeoh,  which  I  at  tint  intsaded  to  pass  over,  btooBic 
bis  allosioos  to  my  Address  had  besa,  for  the  mmI  part,  anticipated  by  other 
8pcikeis  and  Writon.  Bat  as  the  very  circnmstanco,  thai  an  argunent  has  beca 
nftd  by  Mr*  Dealtiy,  is  regarded  by  mwj  ss  a  piesaniption  ia  its  fiivor,  aod  this 
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To  return  however  to  an  Association  of  Cliurcluneti  and  Dissen-^ 
tefs,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Bibles  abroad^  I  again  declare^ 


ymomption  is  hdgliteoed  by  the  aathor's  eonfideaoe  in  hinuelfy  aod  hit  cootempt 
ef  jhia  adrenariety  I  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  passages  relating  to  the  pre- 
acot  subject.    Mr.  Dealtry  asks,  '*  Does  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  tend  to 
min  the  Church  >'  This  question  has  been  already  answered  to  satiety. — He- 
obserres,  **  We  hare  retained  every  sylhible  of  oar  litargy,  our  Artidea  and. 
Homilies."    It  is  tme,  that  the  Liturgy  is  still  tttmmed :  bat  if  Gharchmen  justify • 
the  MRtsttoM  of  it  when  they  distribute  Bibles  to  the  poor,  and  even  censure  those, 
who  complain  of  that  omission,  they  are  certainly  on  the  road,  which  ieadf  to  the 
rejection  of  it. — Mr.  Dealtry  again  exclaims,  "  Ruin  the  church  f  Where  then  is 
the  diseretion  of  our  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  &c.  See.  who  have  mppartid  the 
Bible  Society  ?**  Now  a  man  may  be  discreeiy  aod  yet  nMaken.  Even  Biahopg  may 
soaietimes  err.    And  Mr.  Dealtry,  who  is  so  anxious  to  be  thought  a  genuine 
Protestant,  must  be  careful  not  to  push  this  argument  too  fur :  for  whoever  makes 
a  Bishop  uifaUiblej  adopts  a  tenet  of  Popery, — But  he  considers  the  distribation: 
of  the  cmtAortsetf  verm/m  by  this  Society  as  an  argnment  for  the  security  of  the 
Chnrcfa  ;  and  asks,  in  the  event  of  Churchmen  withdrawing  from  it,  *'  wkai  secu- 
rity we  should  tlien  have  for  the  purity  of  the  versions  distributed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  ?*'  Now  Churchmen  would  have  the  same  security,  as  they  have 
dways  had,  since  the  Legislature  has  forbidden  the  printing  of  the   miikmiud 
venkn  unaccompanied  with  a  comment,  except  in  the  two  Universities,  and  by 
the  King's  Printer :  and  the  Bible  Society  itself  can  obtain  theur  copies  of  it  from 
Bo  other  than  these  three  sources.  And  with  respect  to  other  versions,  it  is  not  in 
thepow»er,  either  of  this  or  of  tfiiy  Society,  to  prevent  their  being  made  and  distri* 
bated.    But  the  Dissenters  im  general,  if  we  except  only  the  Socinians  (who  in 
spite  of  the  Bible  Society  have  a  new  venion  in  extensive  circulation)  have  no 
Ine&naiifn  to  alter  the  text  of  the  authorized  version.  Nor  had  they  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First    They  are  fully  satisfied  with  firpoaiidti^  the  present  text :  and 
against /o^  expoeition  (the  danger  of  which  the  Society  t^se// admits  by  the  credit 
which  they  take  for- giving  it  wUkont  a  eommeni)  tliey  neglect  to  provide,  sinca 
they  omU  ike  Idhvgy,    They  neglect  therefore  to  provide  ibr  the  real  danger. 
But  says  Mr.  Dealtry  (who  spake  immediaiely  aAer  Dr.  Milner,  whose  speedi 
was  a  comment  on  my  Address)  *'  Let  us  never  forget,  that  the  Scriptures,/or  the 
dietribtUion  of  wkieh  we  mre  THUS  publicly  arraigned^  are  the  Word  of  the  most 
RiglL"    Now  under  tlie  eireumslancer  already  described  (and  more  might  be 
added  in  corroboration)  Mr.  Dealtry  himself  will  not  pretend  that  he  meant  not 
to  allade  to  me.    I  challeage  him  therefore,  to  produce  the  passage,  in  which  I 
liave  arraigned,  eitlier  him  or  aofr  one,  for  the  distributien  ^f  the  Scripturee.    If 
Mr.  Dealtry  eseamned  my  Address  to  the  Senate,  before  he  ventured  to  coadema 
it,  he  most  have  known,  that  at  the  very  begiwnng  of  it  I  represented  the  diUrtbu- 
then  ^  the  Setiptweo  as  a  •<  VERY  LAUDABLE  OBJECT  r  he  must  have  kwawn 
that  I  objected  so/sly  to  THE  OMISSION  OF  THE  LITURGY  :  he  must  have 
humn  therefore,  when  he  decbred  he  was  arraigned /er  thie  distribuiion  qf  the 
^ScriphBttBi  that  what  he  declared  was  eontrory  to  fact.    On  the  one  hand^  if  he 
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that  such  an  Association  would  be  entided  to  the  approbatioq  of 
everj  Churchman.  On  the  one  hand^  the  general  cause  of  Chiisr 
tianity  would  be  promoted^  while,  on  the  other  baud,  our  own 
Church,  which  no  consideration  should  induce  us  to  neglect,  would 
be  left  uninjured.  Here  then  is  the  true  line,  which  should  guide 
the  conduct  of  the  Churchman.  He  may  thus  obtain  the  JkiU 
heneJU  derived  from  the  operations  of  the  Society  abroad^  and 
obtain  it  without  injury  at  home.  Nay,  this  benefit  would  be 
increased,  if  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  wholly  employed  io 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  m  foreign  parts. 

If  then  a  regard  foe  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  sole 
motive,  which  induces  men  to  partake  of  this  Society,  and  it  is 
their  earnest  wish  to  pursue  that  object  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
secure  the  established  church,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the 
Society  refuse  to  change  its  constitution,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
would  answer  both  of  those  purposes,  and  render  unnecessary  the 
secession  above  proposed  ?  Yet  I  ha,rdly  expect,  that  this  chaise 
of'  constitution  will  be  made,  llie  Society,  in  its  present  form, 
baa  advantages,   which  not  every  member  will^  abandon.    Though 


bad  not  read  my  AddreM  to  the  Senate,  be  took  the  liberty  of  laying  a  very  heavy 
charge  to  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  at  a  pablic  meeting  within  the  precincts  of  hU 
own  University,  at  a  public  meeting  composed  cbieBy  of  young  men  of  that  Uni- 
versity, of  yonng  men  who  attend  that  Professors  Lectares,  and  of  laying  this 
heavy  charge,  with  the  conscionsness  of  having  no  foundoiion  for  it. — If,  instead 
of  appealing  to  the  Address  or  to  the  Sermon  at  SU,  PantSy  from  which  the  senti* 
ments  in  the  Address  were  borrowed,  appeal  is  made  to  a  printed  paper^  which  Dr. 
Clarke  produced  at  the  public  meeting,  and  of  which  I  acknowledge  myself  the 
author  (see  the  second  line  of  Note,  p.  114,  where  I  alldde  to  it)  that  printed  paper 
again  contains  the  same  sentiments,  which  had  been  advanced  in  the  Sermom* 
The  very  first  sentence  is,  '*  Whereas  it  has  been  insinuated  that  they,  who 
object  to  the  modem  Bible  SocUiy,  object  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
necessary  to  reply,  that  their  objection  is  NOT  to  the  distrilmtion  qf  ike  Bil^, 
BUT  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone,'*  And  in  order  to  explain  what  is 
meini^  by  the  objection  to  the  diatrihuiion  of  the  Bible  atone,  is  added  ;  ''  If  to  the 
distribution  t^the  Bible,  which  the  two  Societies  have  in  common,  were  added 
tlie  distribution  rfthe  Liturgy,  which  distinguishes  the  ancient  Bible  Society,  and 
distinguishes  tlie  Churchman,  the  ehief  olyection  to  the  modem  Bible  Society 
would  be  removed."  This  remark  is  perfectly  consonant  with  all  that  has  been 
said  in  the  present  Inquiry,  and  shows  that  I  have  been  always  consistent  is 
objecting  NOT  to  the  dtsMbuttoH  qf  th€  BibU,  BUT  soUly  to  tU  omisskm  V  <*r 
Liturgy, 
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Hi  wflemdoT  is  derived  from  the  operations  abroad,  its  iafiuence 
depends  on  the  operations  at  home.  It  ^Aere  provides  for  temporal, 
"as  well  as  spiritual  wants.  It  gives  power  to  the  dissenter,  papula-- 
ritjf  to  the  churchman,  and  interest  to  the  politician,  which  is 
aseftil  at  nil  times^  and  especially  at  the  approach  of  a  general 
deciioru 


Cambrid^, 
^January^  1818. 


LETTER 

TO 

JOHN  COKER,  ESQ. 

IN    ANSWER  TO 

Wis  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  N.  VANSITTART, 

PUBLISHED   m    THE  OXFORD  PAPER. 


DEAR    SIR, 

X  HAVE  at  all  periods  of  my  life  had  a  particular  objec- 
tion to  newspaper  controversies ;  but  to  a  controversy  so 
amicably  as  that  to  which  I  am  invited  by  your  letter — ^which 
not  only  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,^  but  the  kind* 
ness  of  a  friend — I  cannot  object,  whatever  may  be  its  fornu 
I  conader  your  letter  as  a  public  appeal  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  against  the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  letter  to 
Dn  Marsh.  That  letter  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  mere 
private  answer  to  his  communication  to  me  of  his  Address 
to  the  Senate  of  Cambridge.  I  expressed  myself  as  a 
Churchman  writing  to  a  Churchman,  and  without  a  view 
to  publication.  I  afterwards  published  my  sentiments  imder 
the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  that  University,  and 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  many  of  the  most 
/  distinguished  members  of  both  Universities  approve  of 
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thenu  But  I  value  both  the  judgment  of  ovr  University^ 
and  your  private  opinion^  too  highly,  not  to  offer  some  fur- 
ther explanation. 

The  question  between  us  is  not^  whether  the  Dissenters 
are,  or  are  not,  hostile  to  the  Established  Church,  but  whe- 
ther they  can  acquire  any  power  of  injuring  it  from  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Bible  Society.  What  are  those  operations  ? 
Simply,  the  distribution  of  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  How  can  such  a  distribution  be  injurious  to  the 
Church  by  which  that  version  was  made,  and  which  pro- 
fesses to  rest  upon  it  as  the  sole  foundation  of  its  doctrines— 
that  veisicm  from  which  the  Church  haa  taken  the  laaguage 
of  her  Liturgy,  and  which  has  been  sanctioned  from  age  to 
age  by  the  authority  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  rulers  ?  But  if 
we  pertinaciously  reject  the  assistance  of  the  Dissenters  in 
circulating  otir  Bible,  what  should  hinder  every  sect  from 
having  not  only  a  Bible  Society ^  but  a  Bible  of  its  own  ? 
Tile  Unitarians  have  already  their  improved  Version  of  the 
New  Testament. — And  who  can  estimate  the  extent  of  mis- 
chief, which  might  arise  from  such  a  collision  of  contendii^ 
translations?  To  the  unjeamed,  the  version  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  stands  in  the  place  of  an  original ;  and  to 
injure  thdr  opimon  of  its  authenticity,  is  to  shake  their  con- 
fidence in  the  Word  of  God  itself. 

We  are  apt  to  consider  the  Dissenters  as  narrow-minded 
and  unreasonable ;  but  while  we  condemn  the  prejudices  of 
otiier  men,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  our  oxm.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Bible  Society,  instead  of 
being  formed  in  London,  had  originated  in  the  northeni 
metropolis  of  our  United  Kingdom,  under  the  patronage  Qf 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  when  their  Episcopal 
brethren  had  petitioned  to  unite  with  them  in  the  glorious 
work  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  their  common  Saviour, 
the  Presbytery  had  replied  by  a  haughty  refusal — ^Keep 
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aloof!  your  piety,  your  learning,  may  be  equal  to  ours; 
your  zjsal  may  be  exemplary,  your  morals  irreproachable — 
but  you  have  no  lay  elders;  you  have  bishops  and  deans: 
nay,  more,  you  wear  white  surpBceSj  and  have  organs  m 
your  churches  :  and  we  had  rather  the  Scriptures  should  be 
for  ever  unknown,  than  disseminated  by  such  polluted  hands 
in  conjunction  with  ours. — Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  con- 
duct which  you  would  recommend  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. How  far  it  would  conduce  to  its  honor,  or  its  sub- 
stantial interests,  I  leave  to  your  cool  reflection.  My  ardent 
wish,  as  I  know  it  is  yours,  is,  that  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  the  first  of  Christian  churches,  and  our  country  the 
first  of  nations — not  for  the  purposes  of  any  worldly  splendw 
(whatever  ambition  of  that  kind  I  may  once  have  felt),  but 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence  of  ez^ 
tensive  benefit  to  mankind :  the  ^rst  of  churches^  as  the 
model  of  pure  Faith  and  tmfeigned  Piety  to  all  the  kin*- 
dreds  of  the  world  :  xhejirst  ofnations^  as  the  guardian  and 
champion  of  Justice,  Liberty,  and  the  true  Rights  of  Man« 
These,  however,  ai'e  high  considerations,  and  above  the 
reach  of  human  foresight.  To  us  It  belongs  to  use  our 
reason  in  seeking  the  most  beneficial  ends  by  the  wisest 
means,  and  to  leave  the  event  with  humble  confidence  to 
Him  who  Rules  Above. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  I  shall  only 
observe  that  you  greatly  mistake  the  views  of  the  Bible 
Society,  if  you  suppose  they  condemn  the  use  of  notes  and 
commentaries  for  elucidating  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con* 
trary,  one  of  our  most  active  members  is  now  publishing 
a  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  them.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  since  the  institution  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety,  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  best 
commentaries  on  them,  have  risen  in  value  in  this  country 
much  beyond  their  proportion  to  other  books  (except  such 
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as  derive  their  chief  value  from  their  scarcity),  and  have- 
been  more  friequently  reprinted  than  in  the  course  bf  a  great 
number  of  <  years  preceding.  But  the  Society,  as  a  body, 
takes  no  part  in  recommending  the  expositions  of  any  man 
or  any  set  of  men.  Confident  that  the  BSbk  alone  is  able 
to  give  msdom  to  ffie  simple^  it  leaves  to  the  Church,  to 
every  sect,  to  every  individual,  the  right  of  selecting  and . 
recommending  such  further  helps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
critical  research.  In  so  doing  every  man  will  consult  his. 
own  judgment,  and  the  authority  to  which  he  has  been  ao. 
customed  to  defer. 

I  am  far,  as  you  well  know,  from  undervaluing  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning  \  and  I  should  think,  that  upon  the 
ground  of  Utermy  merit,  the  Bible  Society  might  claim 
some  countenance  in  a  learned  University.  We  justly 
prize  the  profound  erudition  and  indefatigable  diligence  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Polyglot  Bible :  but  what  a  Polyglot 
has  the  Bible  Society  produced !  Can  it  lessen  the  merit  of 
such  exertions,  that  they  have  been  applied  to  living  Ian- 
guages,  and  to  purposes  of  immediate  and  important  service 
to  mankind? 

But  literary  merit  is  not  (except  in  a  very  subordinate 
degree)  the  aim  of  the  Society,  nor  the  tribunal  of  learning 
that  at  which  it  is  to  be  judged.  Its  objects  are  of  a  higher 
order,  and  far  more  important  to  mankind ;  and  its  appeal 
is  to  every  Christian  heart.  If  you  can  point  out  to  me  My 
means  of  promoting  these  great  objects  as  powerfully,  as* 
rapidly,  as  extensively,  without  incurring  the  dangers  you 
apprehend  from  the  Bible  Society,  1  shall  readily  concur 
with  you  in  adopting  such  means ;  but  till  you  can  do  so,  I 
think  myself  bound  to  persevere :  nor  do  I  believe  they 
will  ever  be  found  except  in  some  plan  similar  to  ours. 
For  it  is  not  simply  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  but  to  the 
co-operatbn  of  i&ll  Christians,  to  diffuse  it,  and  to  theeffetf 
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of  such  a  co-operation  on  our  own  hearts,  that  I  look,  not 
only  for  the  estabUshment  of  Christian  Faith^  but  the 
extension  of  Christian  Charity. 

I  am,  &c. 


(Signed)  N.  VANSnTART. 


Great  George  Street^ 
I2th  Feb.  1812. 


-»  » 


SECOND    LETTER 


TO 


THE  REV.  DR.  MARSH, 


OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  INQUIRY,  &c. 


BEAR    SIR, 

X'  I  were  to  leave  wholly  unnodced  the  further  argu- 
nieiiEs  whkhy  since  I  addressed  you  on  the  4th  of  Decern* 
b^  last,  you  have  urged  against  the  Bible  Society  in  your 
Inqidty,  h  mi^^  appear  to  proceed,  either  from  some 
change  in  my  own  sentiments  on  that  subject,  or  from  t 
want  of  attntiDn  to  youis ;  which  would  be  the  more  un* 
tecoming  cm  my  part,  on  account  of  the  honorable  manner 
in  wU^  you  are  pleased  to  speak  of  my  Letter. 

I  feel  myself  bound,  therefore,  to  declare  that  my  opinions 
not  only  remain  unaltered,  but  have  even  received  some 
^mlfirmation  from  perceiving  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
Sdardi  you  have  employed  in  attempting  to  support  your 
Dl)jecriolis  to  the  Society  have,  so  fiar  as  I  can  judge,  con^ 
pletely  fiuled  in  their  effect. 

Tfaese  sentiments  I  should  have  communicated  to  you 
tooner,  if  I  had  not  been  desirous  of  seeing  your  case  com^ 
plete,  and  judging  whether,  in  addition  to  the  few  observa^ 
ticiitti  shall  think  it  necessary  to  make  on  the  Inquiry  ii 
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it  might  not  be  proper  to  add  some  on  the  Appendix^  by 
vhich  it  is  at  a  future  time  to  be  followed. 

I  conceive^  however,  that  as  my  object  is  not  to  go  into 
an  exact  and  methodical  examination  of  your  allegations  in 
their  order,  much  less  to  enter  into  any  of  your  personal 
discusaons  with  your  other  opponents,  but  to  confine  my« 
self  to  a  few  general  heads,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  further  delay.  And  by  so  confining  myself,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able,  in  the  shortest  possible  compass,  to  do  fiill 
justice  to  your  arguments,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  com- 
prised in  three  points- 
First,  That  the  Bible  Society  produces  a  disregard  of  the 
Liturgy. 

Secondly,  That  its  foreign  operations  have  been  mis-stated 
and  exaggerated.     And, 

Thirdly,  That  its  real  objects  are  of  a  pofidcal,  and  not 
a  religious  nature. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  whoever  reads  ^your  In* 
quiry,  that  yoii  have  totally  changed  the  ground  of  objec* 
tion  on  which  you  rested,-  in  your  Address  to  the  Senate  of 
Cambridge. 

In  your  Address,  the  objection  relied  upon  was  an  appre- 
hension that,  as  the  power  and  influence  of  the  ffible  Society 
increased,  other  objects  hostile  to  the  Church-  might'  be  as- 
.  -soclated  with  the  main  object ;  and,  in  answer  to  that,  I 
proposed  that  the  friends  of  the  Church  should,  by  joining 
the  Society,  acquire  such  a  preponderating  force  init,l&at 
if  would  be  impossible  for  the  IMssenters,  should  they  -  be 
dearous  of  it,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  Society  tpany 
other  object.  But,  in  the  Inquiry ,  your  objecition  is  to  the 
main  and  aid&wed  olgect  itselfj  namely,  that  of  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  tmaccompanied  hy  the  Liturgy ^  or  byatty 
otiter  ejpposition  or  comment  whatever. 

Of  the  first  of  these  objections*  which  I  discussed  in  my 
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former  Letter,  t  shall  say  nothing  at  present.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  I  must  first  observe,  that  you  do  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  belong  to  the  bible  society, 
great  injustice,  if  you  suspect  them  of  any  want  of  regard 
to  the  Liturgy.  We  acknowledge  its  lawful  authority,  we 
venerate  its  piety,  we  admire  its  beauty,  we  recommend  ita. 
use  by  our  example,  our  influence,  and  distribution ;  we  all 
adhere  to  its  forms  in  the  public  service  of  the  churchy 
and  many  of  us  in  our  own  families. 

On  this  point  it  is  easy  to  have  satisfactory  proof.  Many 
of  us  are  also  members  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris* 
tian  Sjiowledge.    Let  it  be  examined,  whether,  in  our  ap« 
plication  to  that  Society  for  books,  there  is  a  smaller  prp* 
portion  of  Prayer-books  than  in  those  of  its  other  members, 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Bible  Society.    To  the  disregard 
to  the  Liturgy,  which  you  suppose  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  Bible  Society,  if  real,  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  must  bear  conclusive  evi- 
dence.    We  shall,  in  that  case,  find,  that  during  the  growth 
of  the  Bible  Society »  the  demand  for  Prayer-books  for 
distribution  has  been  gradually  lessening.    But  what  is  the 
ha  ?  The  number  of  Prayer-books  delivered  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  ChrisdanKnowledge,  to  itsmembers  on  anave- 
rage  of  the  three  years  immediately  previous  to  the  institu- 
don  of  the  Kble  society  (viz.  180S-3-4),  was  18,545;  the 
average  of  die  last  three  years  was  19,815,  being  aii  increase 
of  more  than  one  half.     I  am  informed  also,  that  the  or- 
dinary sale  of  Prayer-boc^s  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
same  period.— So  much  for  the  disregard  of  the  Liturgy^ 
produced  by  the  Bible  Society. 

But  we  do  not  refuse  to  associate  with  those  who  may 
object  to  the  Liturgy,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  those  Scriptures,  which  they,  as  well  as  we,  ac- 
knowledge to  be  the  sole  fountains  of  religious  truth. 
NO.  1.  Fam.    Srf   £d.  VOL.1.  L 
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We  venerate  the  Liturgy,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  human  compositions ;  but  when  attempts 
are  made  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  Bible — ^to  assert 
that  the  Bible  cannot  safely  be  circulated  \dthout  it,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  difference  is  no  less  than 
between  divine,  perfection  2nd  human  Jrailh/. 

Such  a  claim  of  equality  with  the  Bible,  the  venerable 
and  holy  men  who  compiled  our  Liturgy  would  have  dis^ 
claimed  with  horror.  There  is  no  point  on  which  they 
more  firmly^  insist  than  upon  the  complete  and  absolute 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  in  matters  of  faith:  this  is 
indeed  the  very  basis  of  the  Reformation ;  while  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  in  points  of  doctrine  is  no  less 
avowedly  the  foimdation  of  Popery. 

The  danger  of  the  perversion  of  Scripture,  on  which 
you  so  much  insist,  is  the  very  argument  used  by  the 
Papists  in  defence  of  the  denial  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity. 
And  indeed  to  such  a  length  do  you  carry  your  argument,* 
that  I  do  not  know  what  answer  you  could  give  to  a  Catho- 
lie  Doctor  who  should  justify  the  practice  of  his  church, 
by  your  authority. 

But  should  we,  by  adopting  the  Liturgy  as  an  iniallible 
exposition  of  Scripture,  gain  the  point  of  uniformity  of 
doctrine  ?  By  no  meaq»-^  Fotf  contend  ^  that  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  Litui;gy  with  Cai.- 
vik's  doctrine.  ■  Bvit  other  men,  whose  sincerity ^  piety,  and 
learning  are  indisputable,  contend  that  the  Liturgy,  and 
the  Articles  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  thsjx  a  Cal- 
vinisdc  sense.  My  opinion  would  be  of  no  weight  in  de« 
ciding  such  a  question  between  you ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
not  to  embrace^  as  feithful  and  genuine  sons  of  the  Churcb 

•  Page  104  and  1  la  *  ftige  !«♦,  note^ 
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to  which  I  belong,  many  who  hold  each .  of  these  contnu 
dictory  opinions. 

With  reference  to  this  poiht  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture,  I  cited  the  words  of  Chillingworth,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  the  Protestant  cause;  but  to  Chilling- 
worth  you  think  fit  to  object ;  and  it  seems  to  me  unne- 
cessary to  examine  the  validity  of  your  objections,  because 
I  can  support  my  argument  by  ah  authority  from  which 
you  cannot  appeal,  namely,  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself i  speaking  in  the  Homilies. 

"  There  is  no  truth  or  doctrine,"  says  the  first  Homily 
(on  reading  the  Scriptures,)  ^  necessary  for  our  justifica- 
tion and  everlasting  salvation,  but  that  is,  or  may  be,  drawn 
out  of  that  fountain  and  well  of  truth/* 

"  If  it  shall  require  to  teach  any  truth,  oi*  reprove  false 
doctrine  ;  to  rebuke  any  vice,  to  commend  any  virtue,  to 
give  good  counsel,  to  comfort,  or  exhort,  or  to  do  any 
thing  requisite  for  our  salvation ;  all  these  things  (saith  St. 
Chrysostom)  we  may  learn  plentifully  of  the  Scripture/* 

•*  If  to  know  God  aright/*  says  the  twenty-second 
Homily,  **  be  an  occasion  of  evil,  then  we  must  needs  grant 
that  the  learning  and  reading  of  the  ttoly  Scriptures  is  the 
cause  of  heresy,  carnal  liberty  and  the  subversion  of  good 
orders.  But  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  is 
so  far  from  bemg  an  occasion  of  evil,  that  it  is  the  readiest, 
yea,  the  only  means  to  bridle  carnal  liberty,  and  to  kill  all 
our  fleshly  atfections.  And  the  ordinary  way  to  attain  this 
knowledge,  is  with  diligence  to  hear  and  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  For  the  whdle  Scriptures,  §aith  St.  Paul,  were 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God.  And  shall  we  Christian 
men  think  to  learn  the  knowledge  of  Cod  and  of  ourwlves 
in  any  earthly  man's  work  or  writing,  sooner  or  better  than 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  If  we  desire  the    knowledge  of  heavenly 
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wisdom,  why  had  we  rather  learn  the  same  of  man  than  of 
God  himself,  who,  as  St.  James  saith,  is  the  Giver  of 
wisdom?  Yet  why  will  we  not  learn  it  at  Christ's  own 
mouth,  who  promising  to  be  present  with  the  Church  to 
the  world's  end,  doth  perform  his  promise ;  in  that  he  is 
not  only  with  us,  by  his  grace  and  tender  pity,  but  also  in 
this,  that  he  speaketh  presently  unto  us,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  the  great  and  endless  comfort  of  all  them 
that  have  any  feeling  of  God  at  all  in  them." 

Could  the  men  by  whom  such  passages  as  these  were 
written  have  foreseen,  that  in  the  Church  which  they 
founded  it  would  be  considered  as  an  offence  to  distribute 
the  Bible  unaccompanied  by  any  human  work  ? 

Could  they,  humble  as  they  were  piousy  have  been  Ap- 
posed to  claim  on  behalf  of  their  own  writings  an  equality 
with  those  Scriptures  by  which  they  were  guided,  and  for 
which  some  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  ? 

Yet  this  claim  of  equality  is  all  which  the  members  of 
the  Bible  society,  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
deny.  They  stand  on  the  line  of  demarcation  which  sepa* 
rates  the  Papist  from  the  Protestant.  They  assert  the 
wide  distinction  between  the  authority  of  ah  infallible  and 
,of  a  fallible  church— but  do  they  forsake  the  Church 
where  the  Liturgy  is  used  ?  Do  they  countenance  the  dis- 
regard of  it  in  others  ?  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact ;  and 
on  this  point  they  are  willing  to  stake  the  issue  of  the 
question. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  association  of  a  large 

proportion  of  Churchmen  in  the  Bible  Society,  must  tend 

to  render  the  Dissenters  less  adverse  to  the  Liturgy.    They 

must  learn  to  respect  what  they  know  to  be  held  in  vene* 

>^tion  by  men  whom  they  esteem. 

But  in  proportion  as  thdr  good-will  to  the  Liturgy  is 
now  condlhted  by  the  habit  of  acting  in  co-operation  with 
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Churchmen,  must  any  prejudices  they  may  entertain  re- 
specting it  be  inflamed  by  such  a  secessioi)  of  the  Church* 
men  from  the  Society  as  you  recommend. 

Nor  can  I  think  it  clear,  that  the  Society,  by  such  a 
secession,  would  be  so  reduced  in  numbers  and  influence  as 
to  become  inconsiderable.  The  union  has  been  formed, 
the  machine  is  organized,  and  it  might  continue  to  work. 

The  Dissenters,  by  being  left  in  the  sole  possession  of 
the  Society,  might  obtain  a  large  accession  of  influence 
and  reputation.  The  Foreign  Societies  would,  as  I  hare 
observed,  naturally  adhere  to  them.  The  efforts  of  these 
Societies  you  value  at  a  very  low  rate  upon  this  sole 
ground,  that  they  have  received  pecuniary  assbtance  fronv 
the  British  Society,  instead  of  contributing  to  it.  Suppo* 
sing  this  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  all  the  Foreign 
Societies,  it  would  only  follow,  that  you  estimate  the 
strength  of  a  society  by  no  other  criterion  than  its  pecu- 
niary means.  Tou  count  for  nothing  the .  zeal  and 
activity  of  these  Societies,  though  you  usually  represent 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Dissenters,  as  sufficiently 
formidable*  Tou  overlook  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
of  so  many  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  in  distinguishe4 
statbns ;  and  the  approbation  and  countenance  of  several 
sovereigns.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  late  and  the 
present  King  oi  Sweden,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  havjS 
distinctly  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society.  Would  you,  with  the  views  you  entertain  of 
the  ^irit  and  designs  of  the  Dissenters,  think  it  wise  or 
safe  to  leave  such  a  correspondence  entirely  in  their  hands  ? 
And  what  opinion  do  you  think  would  be  formed  abroad 
pf  the  liberality  and  judgment  of  the  Church  of  £ngla;g4 
in  rejecting  and  renouncing  such  an  instrument  dT  genei^i 
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good?  What  will  be  thought  even  of  our  present  jealous^ 
ies  and  disputes  ? 

But  zeal  and  activity,  and  attachment  are  arms  of  no 
mean  power-r-such  as  will  often  supply  the  place  of  money 
and  such  as  money  cannot  always  purchase.  I  hope  they 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  Dissenters :  but  it  is  for 
the  Church  to  determine  whether  she  will  avail  herself 
for  the  noblest  purposes  of  ^hose  qualities  which  they  are 
admitted  to  possess,  or  run  the  risk  of  seeing  them  turned 
against  her. 

I  should  indeed  agree  with  you  in  thinking  the  Dissen- 
ters formidable,  if  their  spirit,  and  the  spirit  also  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  were  now  such  as  in  the  unhappy 
times  to  which  you  have  alluded  at  so  much  length. 

But  I  think  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  cip- 
cumstances  which  attended  the  suppression  of  the  Liturgy 
in  the  great  rebellion,  because  they  seem  to  me  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  present  question. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  to  the  state  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  political  constitution  of  the  country  in  the 
rdgn  of  Charles  the  First,  than  their  actual  situation.  Nor 
have  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  the  public  opinions 
on  religious  subjects  any  greater  resemblance.  Compare 
the  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  all  the  means  of 
influence  possessed  by  the  government  at  that  time,  and  at 
the  present.  Compare  the  violent  exertions  of  unsettled 
prerogative  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eager  claim  of  unde- 
fined privileges  and  right  on  the  other,  with  the  orderly 
and  regular  system  which  has  been  established  since  the 
Revolution.  Compare  the  harsh  exertions  of  ecclesiastical 
ai^thority  in  the  former  period,  of  authority  often  striving, 
by  means  unjustified  by  the  forms  of  English  by^,  and  still 
more  repugnant  to  its  spirit,  to  repress  the  turbulence  and 
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ferment  of  a  recent  and  unsettled  reformation  of  religion, 
vnth  the  calm  and  mild  exercise  we  have  seen,  ibr  a  cen« 
tury  past,  of  the  clerical  jurisdiction,  always  directed  by 
law,  and  guided  by  moderation ;  and  then  say  whether 
there  is  now  any  reason  to  apprehend  the  renewal  of  that 
collision  and  conflict  of  passions  and  opink)ns  in  which  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  State  alike 
were  overthrown. 

The  next  subject  to  be  examined  is  that  of  the  foreign 
operation^  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  upon  this  I  began  to 
hope  we  were  agreed.  Its  operations  abroad^  you  say,'  are 
not  only  unobjecdonable,  but  highljf  laudable.  This  praise 
is,  however,  qualified  in  the  very  next  line  in  a  manner 
which,  I  confess,  struck  me  with  some  surprise,  viz.  that 
these  operations  have  been  described  in  terms  which  violate 
both  truth  and  candor — surprise,  not  that  you  should  make 
such  a  charge  if  you  think  it  well  founded ;  but  that  you 
should  make  the  charge,  and  reserve  the  proof  of  it  for  an 
Appendix,  not  yet  published,  after  the  expiration  of  nearly 
two  months.  I  have  waited  with  some  impatience  fbrthe 
publication  of  that  Appendix,  not  only  from  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  Society,  but  because  I  know  no  one  who 
has  described  its  foreign  transactions  in  terms  of  higher 
commendation  than  myself :  and  though  the  general  tone  of 
the  Inquiry,  as  well  as  of  all  our  communications,  convinces 
me  that  I  am  not  designedly  alluded  to  ;  yet  I  cannot  feel 
easy  under  the  idea  of  having,  however  unintentionally, 
ii^llen  under  the  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  truth  and  can- 
dor. 

After  waiting  some  time  in  vain  for  the  publication  of 
this  appendix,  I  satisfied  myself,  by  a  careful  revjew  of  what 

I  had  published,  that  I  had  asserted  nothing  but  the  truth; 

« 

'.Page  101. 
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and  how  far  I  have  offended  against  candor  I  am  willing  to 
leave  the  publip  to  judge.  I  have  asserted  (and  this  is  the 
only  feet  I  have  asserted  on  the  subject)  that  the  Bible 
Sbciety  has  afforded  the  means  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
jiftyfour  languages.  In  this  there  is  a  slight  error,  but  it 
is  an  error  of  defect.  The  real  number  (exclusive  of  the 
Ethiopic,  which  is  in  a  state  of  preparation)  tsjifty-eigbtj '  of 

*  Languages  or  Dialects  in  which  the  British  and  Foreign  BiM? 
Sopiety  ha$  been  iastrui|iental  in  diflfusing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


English. 

*Calmuck. 

Welsh. 

Turkish. 

Gaelic. 

Arabic. 

Manks. 

Ancient  Greek. 

Irish. 

Modetn  Greek. 

*Mohawk  (in  part  new.) 

Tamul. 

^Esquimaux. 

Bengalee. 

Gemnan. 

Hindostanee. 

Bohemian. 

^Malaylim. 

Swedish. 

♦Chinese. 

Finnish. 

♦Cingalese^ 

ILAponese. 

fBurgis. 

Danish.                                 , 

*Maldiviaa. 

1 

Icelandic. 

Malay. 

Polish. 

♦Orissa. 

Hungarian. 

•Persian. 

Sclavonic, 

♦Persic,  or  pure  Persian* 

Lithuanian. 

•Bunnan. 

Lettonian,     1  Two  dialects  of 
Estbonian,     J  the  Livonian. 

♦Siamese* 

•Afghan. 

tadinsche.       1  '^'^^  ^^^^ 

•  Jagatai,  or  original  Tnrco? 

Churwelsche,    ^^  *^  R<>°^*- 

man. 

inese. 

*Sanscnt. 

Italian. 

♦Seek. 

Spanish. 

♦Tdmga. 

Portuguese. 

♦Camatica. 

French. 

♦Macassar. 

Dutch. 

fRakbeng. 
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which  about  Voxnty-five^  and  not^as  you  in^uate^t;^  or  six 
onfyi  are  translations  into  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures 
have  not  been  published  before.  I  never  said  that  the  whole 
were  translations  made  for  the  first  titne^  nor  could  I  be  sup« 
posed  to  mean  any  such  thing,  as  the  English  authorised 
version  has  always  been  included  in  tiie  enumeration.    But 
I  could  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  explanation  on 
this  point,  because  the  history  of  each  of  these  translations, 
^d  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  distinctly 
4etailed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society.  It  is  also  pointed  out 
with  no  less  exactness  in  what  degree  the  Society  has  contri- 
|>uted  to  every  publication  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  it  has 
fiot  borne  the  entire  charge.    And,  after  making  all  these 
proper  deductions,  which  are,  indeed,  necessary  to  bring  the 
f^ct  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  the  exertions  of  the 
Society  will  still  excite  just  astonishment  when  compared 
not  only  with  those  of  any  other  English  Society,  for  there 
is  no  other  whose  operations  can  be  named  in  compedtioa 
vnth.  them,  but  with  the  performances  of  the  College  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  supported  by  the  united  zeal  and  labois 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  unbounded  liberality  <^  the 
.Catholic  powers.     And  it  deserves  to  be  further  remarked 
that  though  in  many  instances,  the  Society  has  defrayed  only 
zport  of  the  expense  of  publishing  a  translation,  yet  tfaat, 
in  all  those  cases,  the  assistance  of  the  Society  has  been  most 
important,  and,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  represented 
96  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  the  work* 

*Mahratta.  ^Baloch. 

•Sinhala  Pali.  •Pushtu. 

Total  58,  exclusive  of  the  Ethiopic. 

* 

The  languages  marked  with  an  afterisk  are  those  into  which  the 
Scriptures  are  not  known  to  have  been  before  translated. 

'  Page  141. 
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You  seem^  indeed^  to  consider  son\e  of  these  exertions, 
especially  with  respect  to  Germany,  as  superfluous.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  explain,  why,  in  so  extensive  a  country  as 
Germany,  divided  into  so  many  sovereignties,  and  greatly  dif- 
fering in  the  religion  and  manners  of  its  several  parts,  the 
Bible  might  be  almost  unknown  in  some  districts,  while,  in 
others,  it  was  cheap  and  plentiful ;  it  is  suiEcient  to  state, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  Bible  has  been  no  where  publish- 
ed or  dispersed  by  the  Society,  except  where  the  want  of  it 
has  been  greatly  complained  of,  and  where  it  has  been 
received  with  the  most  lively  gratitude.  The  supplications 
which  preceded  the  gift,  and  the  thankfulness  which  follow- 
ed it,  sufficiently  prove  its  necessity.  Your  readers  might, 
indeed,  infer  the  contrary,  from  your  observations  respecting 
the  Canstein  Institution;  but  such  of  them  as  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  thQ  Bible  Society  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  the  fullest,  if  not  the  only,  account  in  English  of  the 
Canstein  Institution  is.  to  be  found  in  the  secopd  report  of 
the  Society ;  that  the  Head  of  that  Institution  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  them,  so  long  as  correspondence  could 
be  maintained  with  the  Continent,  and  that  the  Institution 
has  been  employed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Society  where- 
ever  its  aid  could  be  available. 

That  hundreds  and  thousands  have,  as  you  say,  'subscribed 
'  to  the  Society  in  consequence  of  its  foreign  operations  (or 
as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them,prff/i?mia^),  I  firmly  believes, 
ai\d  also  that  they  have  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on 
mankind  by  so  doing :  and  I  trust,  that  not  only  thousands^ 
but  tens  of  thousands^  will  continue  to  subscribe  notwith- 
standing the  publication  of  the  Hireatened  AppsndiXj  in 
which  you  have  undertaken  to  prove  those  charges  which 
without  any  proof  you  have  now  thought  proper  to  aUege. 
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I  trust  that  the  support  of  the  public  will  become  so  exten- 
sive and  decided  as  to  enable  the  Society,  in  the  most  exact 
and  extensive  sense,  to  carry  ffie  Gospel  to  even/  nation 
under  heaven;  and  though  >these  are  terms  to  which  you 
think '  the  exertions  of  the  Society  can  never  be  commensu- 
rate, I  must  remind  you,  that  in  eight  years  they  have  ex- 
tended from  China-to  Peru  :  and  from  Iceland  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

That  these  exertions  can  be  injurious  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  the  Church  as  to 
admit.  It  would  be  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  should 
discover  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
inccunpadble  with  the  establishment  of  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ ;  because  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  discovery 
would  be  a  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  was  not 
(as  I  have  always  thought  it)  a  genuine  and  distinguished 
portion  of  that  true  Church.  And  you  concur  so  far  in  the 
same  opinion  as  to  be  willing  to  permit  the  existence  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  even  to  allow  Dissenters  to  belong  to  it, 
provided  its  operations  are  exclusively  directed  abroad. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  resort  to  this  sugges* 
tion,  which  has,indeed,£rom  the  first  formation  of  the  Society, 
been  the  proposal  of  its  ehendts  ;  but  you  must  not  expect 
its  Jriends  to  acquiesce  in  a  proposition  which  would  inevita- 
bly occasion  its  destrucdon. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fimds  of  the  Society  depend  princi- 
pally upon  the  formation  and  continuance  of  Auxiliary  So- 
cieties. Now  though  these  Societies  cheerfully  contribute  a 
part  of  their  subscripdons  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
plans  of  the  Bible  Society,  yet  their  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate object  is  the  supply  of  the  heal  wants  of  their  respec- 
tive districts.    They  are  by  no  means  actuated  by  that  spirit 
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of  universal  pliilanthrapy  which  you  are  pleased '  to  ridi« 
cule  (and  which,  so  far  as  it  )$  affected  and  hypocritical,  well 
deserves  your  ridicule,)  but  by  the  maxim  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence, to  do  good^r^f  at  home.  They  would  certainly  fall 
to  pieces,  if  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  locally  useful ; 
and  with  them  the  principal  Society  would  sink.  But  sup- 
po^g,  that,  contrary  to  all  probability,  it  could  continue  its 
existence,  what  co-operation  could  be  expected  among  men 
xmited  for  a  common  exertion  abroad^  upon  principles  which 
implied  disunion,  jealousy,  and  enmity  at  hmne  ?  men  who 
would  naturally  belong  to  rival  and  unfriendly  Societies  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  who  would  bring  into 
their  common  discussions  the  hostile  passions  which  had  ac- 
tuated their  previous  contentions. 

How  different  from  the  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society,  ip 
which  the  Churchman  and  Dissenter  meet  to  lay  aside  their 
prejudices,  and,  forgetting  partial  distinctions,  look  only  to 
the  Scriptures^  which  they  alike  acknowledge^  and  the 
S^eoiour  whom  they  equaUy  adore  ;  and  learn  to  carry  away 
into  the  intercourse  of  life  the  spirit  of  candor,  benevo- 
lence, and  union !  To  the  diffusion  of  such  a  spirit  I  look 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure,  and  the  most  anxious  expecta- 
tion \  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  extension  of  the  Qibl% 
^ciety  will  most  effectually  promote  it. 

But  there  is  another  Society  founded  upon  the  sam^ 
principles,  and  equally  entitled  to  my  commendatioo»  and 
\oyour  censure — ^it  is  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society* 

By  the  Sd  of  its  Xatt'5  and  Regulations,  it  is  directed 
that  *'  no  oAer  books  shall  be  giveUy  or  sold  at  reduced 
prices^  by  tJiis  society^  than  Bibles  and  Netv  Testaments^ 
according  to  the  autfiorised  version,  mHwut  note  or  com^ 
tnentJ^  And  upop  this  rule^  the  committee  observe  in  ibe 
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Account  prefixed  to  their  last  Report  (1811),  "  As  the 
Society  engage  to  distribute  only  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
according  to  the  authorized  version,  without  note  or  com- 
ment J  it  is  hoped  that  this  consideration  will  tend  to  unite 
all  good  men  who  regard  the  interest  of  true  religion,  in 
supporting  an  Institution,  on  the  importance  of  which  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.'*  There  is  no  exclusion  of 
Dissenters  from  this  society,  nor  even  any  limitation  of  the 
number  of  them  who  may  be  admitted  on  the  committee— 
so  that,  on  yout  principles,  its  constitution  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  whose  example  indeed  it  holds  up  as  a  model  for 
imitation.  "  Let  this  Society,**  says  its  last  Report,  **  imi- 
tate the  bright  example  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.*' 

Yet  this  Society  has  existed  from  the  year  1 780,  without 
exciting  any  of  those  alarms  which  immediately  arose  on 
the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
which  you  are  so  zealously  endeavouring  to  propagate. 

Can  it  be  so  dangerous  to  distribute  the  Bible  without  the 
Prayer  Book  in  civil  life^  yet  perfectly  safe  to  do  it  through- 
out the  Netty  and  Army  ?  Can  our  naval  and  military 
forces  be  trained  without  danger  in  a  disregard  of  the 
Liturgy^  and  can  you  have  forgotten,  that  in  the  times  to 
which  you  are  so  fond  of  recurring,'  it  was  ^fanatical  army 
which  overturned  both  the  altar  and  the  throne  ? 

The  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  who 
trust  in  the  discretion  of  the  Prelates  who  support  it,  and 
conclude  that  an  institution,  sanctioned  by  their  authority, 
cannot  be  injurious  to  the  Church,  might  indeed  reasonably 
believe  that  it  could  be  in  no  danger  frbm  another  Society, 
of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wa$  the  president, 
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and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham  vice-presidents. 
But  you,  who  know  that  men  may  be  discreet^  and  yet 
mistaken^  can  derive  no  consolation  from  such  a  source ; 
but  must  class  those  distinguished  Prelates  among  the 
Bishops  who  may  sometimes  err/ 

The  same  gratuitous  supposition  of  disregard  to  the 
Liturgy  on  which  you  throughout  insist,  leads  to  the  no 
less  gratuitous  and  unfounded  supposition  of  a  design  to 
make  the  Society  an  instrumeilt  for  bringing  about  a  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act.  The  Liturgy  (you  say')  is  the  test  qfa 
ChwrcJtman  ;  the  Bible  Society  leads  to  a  disregard  of  the 
Liturgy ;  therefore^  the  Bible  Society  will  lead  to  a  repeal 
(not  of  the  Liturgy^  but)  of  the  Test  Act.  t  shall  not 
examine  the  logic  of  your  canchibion,  because  I  deny  your  - 
minor.  Instead  of  leading  to  a  disregard  of  the  Liturgy, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  among  Churchmen  the  Bible  Society 
tends  to  recommend  and  endear  it.  It  is,  Idiink,  impossible 
to  engage  seriously  in  the  concerns  of  the  Society  without 
imbibing  some  portion  of  J:he  spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated,  and 
without  acquiring  a  deeper  sense  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  their  practical  and  personal  importance 
to  ourselves.  We  cannot  be  earnest  in  recommending  the 
Bible  to  others  without  applying  it  to  our  own  hearts ;  and 
we  cannot  do  so  without  becoming  better  Churchmen,  be- 
cause better  Christian^  and  better  men.  We  become  more 
interested  in  the  Liturgy,  because  more  sensible  of  th^ 
scriptural  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  and  more  generally 
alive  to  the  feelings  of  religion,  and  assiduous  in  the  perfor* 
mance  of  its  public  duties. 

With  respect  to  the  Test  Jet,  I  do  not  believe  that,  in 
principle  at  least,  we  should  differ.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  most  glorious  and  happy  state  of  religion  upon 
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earth  would  be  that  of  a  community  universally  agreeing  la 
the  belief  and  practice  of  true  Christianity,  unmixed  with 
prejudice  or  error.  But  this  is  a  state  rather  to  be  desired 
than  hoped,  in  the  present  condition  of  man. 

But  there  is  an  inferior  degree  of  happiness  more  within 
our  prospect,  and  yet,  perhaps,  as  perfect  as  human  infir- 
mity allows  us  to  hope  for,  wherein,  though  all  differences 
of  opinion  should  not  be  extinguished,  yet  they  may  be  so 
refined  from  all  party  prejudices  and  interested  views,  so 
softened  by  the  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  conciliation, 
and  so  controlled  by  agreement  in  the  leading  principles, 
and  zeal  for  the  general  interests  of  Christianity,  that  no 
sect  or  persuasion  should  be  tempted  to  make  religion  sub- 
servient to  secular  views,  or  to  employ  political  power  to 
the  prejudice  of  otliers. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
Test  Act  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  I  will  admit  to  you, 
that  the  present  situation  of  this  country  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  different  from  that  which  I  have  described.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  believe  the  Bible  Society  to  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  points  in  which  I  most  admire  it.  In  this  way  it  may 
become  a  means  of  removing  the  Test  Act— not  by  the 
depression  of  the  Church — ^not  by  any  accession  of  political 
power  to  the  Dissenters — ^but  by  burying  their  differences 
in  cordial  union,  and  leading  both  parties  to  a  more  sincere 
and  genuine  practice  of  religion.  But  in  any  other  way,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Bible  Society  is  as  little 
likely  to  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  as  to  a  repeal  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Any  attempt  to  convert  the 
Society  to  political  purposes  would  certainly  be  fatal  to  the 
Society  itself :  and  of  this  all  the  parties  composing  it  are 
equally  convinced. 

That  you  should  think  fit  to  conclude  your  Inquiry  by% 
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an  msinuatioii  of  such  purposes,  I  cannot  but  regret ;  and 
you  must  be  sensible  that  the  imputation  of  unavowed 
intentions  to  an  opponent  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  vztl^ar^ 
but  one  of  the  most  dangerous  arts  of  controversy.  Such 
imputarions  are  easy  to  be  madCy  difficult  to  be  refijUed^  but 
almost  always  may  be  retorted  with  effect.  If,  as  you  al- 
lege, the  Bible  society  can  provide  for  temporal,  as  well  as 
spiritual  wants  (which  however,  I  am  sorry,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor,  to  say  is  not  the  case,)  temporal^  as  well  as 
spiritual  wants  may  be  provided  for,  by  the  profession 
of  a  distinguished  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  If 
thtt  Bible  Society  can  give  poptdarity  to  the  Churchman^ 
and  interest  to  the  politician^  the  cry  that  the  Church  is  in 
danger  J  can  equally  answer  both  those  purposes;  and 
nothing  has  more  frequently  been  found  usefid  at  the  ap^ 
proach  of  a  general  election.^ 

I  beg,  however,  to  disclaim  the  use  of  all  such  imputa^ 
tations,  otherwise  than  as  specimens  of  youi^  own  mode  of 
reasoning.  I  feel  their  injustice  in  my  own  case— I  willingly 
admit  it  in  yours.  I  know  that  I  could  find  readier  ways 
to  distinction  and  advancement  than  by  crying  up  the  Bibk 
Society -^1  with  pleasure  allow  to  you  far  stronger  and 
more  honorable  claims  than  that  of  cnjing  it  down. 

But  though  I  can  easily  suppose  the  alarms  professed 
for  the  safety  of  the  Church  to  be  sincere  and  unaffected,  t 
believe  them  to  be  neither  justified  by  argument,  nor  toun« 
ded  in  reason,  nor  unattended  with  injury  to  the  Church 
itself.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  Legislature  more 
carefully  guarded,  or  more  liberally  promoted,  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  In  the  greatest  pressure  of  public  exertion, 
when  it  would  appear  hardly  justifiable  to  add  any  thing  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  nation  for  any  purpose  which  did 
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notarise  out  of  the  immediate  ezigenqr  of  the  times,  grants 
of  unexampled  liberality  have  been  made  for  the  support 
of  the  national  religion** 

*  Granttfir  ecdesiasiical  Purposes. 

OKBAT  BRITAIK.  lEfiLAND* 

1809.    To  the  Cover-  1809.  To  the  Board  of 

nors  of  Queen  Ann's  First  Fruits  for  build- 

Bountf,  for  the  aue-  ing    churches     and 

mentation  of   small  glebe4iouset  »   -    .jS.10|000 

livings  - iflOaOOO  Irish, 

ISia    To  the  Cover-  1810.  To  the  same    -  -  lO^OOO 

nors  of  Queen  Ann's  Irish. 

^"'^ !«>»«»  Forthcrgnat 

to  the  same.  -  •  50»000 

British. 

ISll.    To  the  Cover-  1811.  To  the  same-  «  -  10,000 

nors  rf  Queen  Ann's  Irish. 

»«»^ 1«>'000  Furthergnmt 

to  the  same    .    .   -    .  50,000 

E^ldlisive  of  the  above  grantSf 
three  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
passed,  m  the  Tears  180^  1809^ 
and  1810,  for  ezoneratinff  liv- 
ings not  exceeding  ISSL  a 
year,  from  the  Land  Tax, 
charged  upon  diem,  to  the 
amount  ot  80001.  a  year. 
See  46  C.  HI.  c.  183.  49 
G.  III.  c.  67.  50  G.  III.  c. 

N.  B.  No  former  parliamentary  N.  B.  From  the  Union  to  the 
mnts  of  this  land  appear  to  year  1808,  the  sum  of  50001. 
nave   been    made   in    Great         Irish  was  annually  eranted  to 

te  Board  of  First-Fruits.  In 
1808  die  grant  was  increased 
to  jfiiaOOO. 

NO.  I.  Pom.  9d  Ed.  VOL.  L  M 
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This  would  of  itself  go  far  towards  provuig,  what  I 
^hink  further  observation  will  confirm,  that  there  is  among 
us  a  growing  attachment  to  religion.  To  no  other  cause 
can  I  attribute  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Bible  Society,  which 
again,  by  a  reciprocal  action  of  the  most  beneficial  kind, 
powerfully  contributes  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  attach- 
ment. 

Yet  I  will  own  that  there  are  possible  cases,  m  which  I 
think  danger  may  arise  to  the  Church— one  of  them 
would  be  if  the  abuses  of  the  Church  should  be  con- 
founded with  its  interests.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  liberally 
attentive  to  all  fair  claims ;  but  it  is  an  inquisidve  and 
fcrutinizdng  age,  and  many  circumstances  which  fbrmerlj 
attracted  little  notice,  are  now  drawn  into  full  light.  The 
returns  of  the  non-resident  clergy,  for  instance,  are  now 
aimually  printed.  If  the  friends  of  the  Church,  instead  of 
taking  the  lead  in  a  mild  reform  of  abuses,  contend  obsti- 
nately for  their  protection,  and  treat  every  man  as  an  ene- 
my who  aims  at  refofm,  they  will  certainly  be  overpowered 
at  last,  and  the  corrective  applied  by  those  who  will  apply 
it  with  no  sparing  hand. 

The  voice  of  the  public  is  now  with  the  Church— it- may, 
by  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  reasonable  eiqiectations,  be 
turned  against  her. 

It  may  also  be  turned  against  her,  and  with  consequcfices 
perhaps,  not  less  alarming,  by  the  display  of  a  distrustful 
and  repulsive  spirit  towards  those  who  feel  that  they  merit 
no  sentiment  of  hostility. 

The  cause  of  the  Church  may  likewise  suffer^  in  no 
inconaderable  degree,  from  ill-judging  advocates.  If  her 
alleged  defenders  insist  on  arguments  so  repugnant  to  the 
common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind,  that  they  can  only 
be  supported  by  treating  the  clearest  and  simplest  subjects 
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as  the  most  intricate  and  perplexed,  '  the  ridicule  which 
must  attach  itself  to  such  arguments,  however  ingeniously  ^ 
maintained,  cannot  fail,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  be  reflected 
on  the  Church.  For  after  all  that  ingenuity  and  subtlety 
can  do,  the  public  opinion  must  at  last  be  decided  by  the 
plain  reason  of  plain  men.  With  such,  the  appeal  is  always 
to  &ct  and  experience.  They  will  not  believe  it  to  be  an 
offence  to  carry  home  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  that  Bible  a/on^,  which  is  daily  read  in  the  Church, 
as  alone  containing  the  words  of  everlasting  life*  They  will 
not  believe  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  to  be  bad 
Churchmen  (with  whatever  dexterity  you  may  prove  that 
they  must  be  so),  while  they  perform,  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  society,  the  offices  of  good  ttAtl  and  good  Chris* 
tians. 

But  from  the  apprehension  of  all  these  dangers,  the  sup- 
port which  the  Bible  Society  has  received  from  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  clerical  body,  in  a  great  degree  relieves  my 
mind.  It  evinces  a  liberality  of  sendment,  and  a  concilia- 
tory disposidon,  from  which  the  happiest  consequences  may 
be  expected.  In  speaking  of  this  proportion,  we  must  keep 
in  view  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Society,  and  the 
great  numbers  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  joining  it.  It  is  the  common  pracdce  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Society  to  represent  all  who  do  not 
actually  subscribe  to  it  as  its  adversaries.  The  fact  is,  that 
great  numbers  are  even  ignorant  of  its  existence.  I  have 
repeatedly,  among  my  own  acquaintance,  met  with  persons 
of  rank  and  education,  and  of  extensive  general  informa- 
tion, who  had  never  heard  of  such  a  Society«-^I  do  not 
-recollect  to  have  met  with  one  who,  when  its  object  and 
operations  were,  for  the  first  time,  explained  to  him,  failed 
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to  express  the  most  decided  approbation  of  them— -Such  is 
the  first  natural  movement  of  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

But  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Society,  great 
numbers  are  withheld  from  subscribing  by  motives  very 
different  from  disapprobation.  It  is  but  too  tru%,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy  are  in  circumstances  which  make 
even  a  small  subscription  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
them.  Many  have  for  a  long  time  been  members  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Slnowledge,  and  cannot 
conveniently  contribute  to  both  Societies.  Many  are  un- 
able to  do  it  to  either*  The  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Elnowledge  itself,  which  you  uphold  as  a  true  Church 
of  England  Society,  and  which  has  subsisted  more  than  a 
century,  would,  if  examined  by  the  same  rule,  be  likewise 
condemned.  The  number  of  parishes  in  England  is  up- 
wards of  1 1 ,000 ;  yet  the  total  number  of  clergymen  be- 
longing to  that  Society  is,  according  to  the  last  Report, 
only  about  2900. 

By  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which  does  so  much  honor  to  the  clergy  of  the  present  day, 
another  danger  is  averted  from  the  Church  not  less  cona- 
derable  than  those  I  have  before  alluded  to— that  of  a  dis- 
cordance of  sentiment  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  It 
is  natural  and  proper  that  the  clergy,  and  especially  those  in 
the  most  dignified  situations,  should  watch  with  peculiar 
caution  any  thing  which  may  be  supposed  to  tend  to  reli- 
gious innovation,  and  it  is  no  less  natural  that  they  should 
sometimes  be  suspected  of  pushing  their  caution  to  an  ex- 
cess ;  and  that  in  times  when  the  public  attention  is  strongly 
turned  to  reform,  some  collision  of  opinion  should  arise  be- 
tween them  and  the  laity,  which  may  lead  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences.  But  the  clergy  can  never  more  justly 
merit,  or  more  sorely  acquire,  the  confidence  of  their  flocks 
than  by  keeping  pace  with,  and  even  taking  the  lead  of  thetti 
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in  a  plan  of  general  conciliation  and  extensive  beneficence— « 
a  plan  founded  on  the  surrender  of  ancient  prejudices,  and 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  universal  concord. 

To  say  that  either  the  Church  or  the  State  is  free  from 
danger,  would,  in  times  like  the  present,  be  an  empty  and 
presumptuous  boast.  The  earthquake,  by  which  so  many 
churches  and  so  many  states  have  been  shattered  into  ruin, 
stfll  continues  to  heave  the  ground ;  and  it  appears  evident 
that  these  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  moral  and  polidcal 
world  are,  by  the  unseen  councils  of  Providence,  directed 
to  bring  about  some  great  renovation  in  the  religious  state 
of  man.  We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  end  is  wise  and 
beneficial,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  with  what  de* 
gree  of  temporary  calamity  the  means  may  be  attended. 
What  part,  whether  of  action  or  of  suffering,  we  may  be 
doomed  to  bear  in  these  awful  changes,  it  is  not  for  human 
wisdom  to  pronoimce ;  and  is  perhaps  kindly  hidden  in  the 
darkness  of  futurity.  But  I  am  inclined  to  indulge  in  the 
more  pleasing  prospect,  and  to  view  the  Church  of  England 
as  n^g  to  greater  eminence  and  shining  witli  brighter 
lustre. 

Amidst  public  difficulty  and  private  embarrassment,  I  see 
the  hand  of  Charity  extended  to  every  species  of  distress, 
with  an  extent  of  bounty,  not  only  unknown  to  former  times, 
but  which  would  have  been  incredible  to  them.  I  see  every 
where  new  institutions  forming ;  yet  old  establishments  sup- 
ported ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  these  noble  works, 
which  I  trust  will  rise  in  remembrance  before  God  on  be- 
half of  this  nation,  the  Dissenters  claim  their  full  share  with 
the  Church  of  England. — ^I  see  the  ships  of  Britain  no  longer 
tearing  the  natives  of  Africa  from  their  parent  soil,  but  car- 
rying to  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel— I  see  the  Church  of  England  surroilnded  and 
assisted  by  differing,  but  respectful,  and  no  longer  hostile 
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sects,  extending  the  light  of  truth  to  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth ;  and  when  to  these  considerations  we  add  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  the  independence  and  constitu^ 
tion  of  this  nation  for  so  many  years  of  impending  danger, 
amidst  the  ruin  which  has  swallowed  up  all  the  surrounding 
states,  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  religion  of  this 
nation  is  a  portion  of  that  Church,  against  which  the  gates 
of  Hell  shall  not  prevail ;  and  this  country  a  favored  instru- 
ment of  Providence  in  eflfecting  its  most  sublime  and  bene^ 
iicent  designs  ? 

It  is  indeed  an  important  crisis  for  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land.  Greatness  and  glory  wait  on  her  decision  one  way-^ 
I  forbear  to  state  the  consequences  of  the  contrary  decisioQ 
which  you  would  recommend ;  for  I  trust  the  Church  has 
already  decided^  and  that  the  triumphs  of  the  Bible  Society, 
which  you  already  compare  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cru« 
sades,  are  but  the  prelude  to  more  extensive  triumphs; 
when  this  nation  shall  indeed  take  up  the  crosS'---<o  carry 
not  the  sword,  but  the  Saviour,  throughout  the  world,  and 
when  you  will  be,  I  trust,  not  the  last  to  cast  away  your 
unfounded  apprehensions,  and  to  hail  with  unmingled  satis* 
faction  the  opening  of  a  new  aera  of  light  and  truth. 

I  have  been  led  to  trouble  you  at  somewhat  greater  length 
than  I  intended ;  nor  should  I  perhaps  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  oflFer  any  thing  further  to  the  public  on  this  sub- 
ject, had  I  been  aware,  when  I  began  to  write,  that  other 
answers  to  your  Inquiry  were  preparing  by  men  much  more 
competent  than  myself  to  enter  into  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  question ;  or  if  I  had  se^i  the  observations  already 
published  in  one  of  our  ablest  periodical  wor)^' 

What  effect  may  be  produced  on  your  mind  by  my  argti« 
ments,  or  by  those  of  others,  I  cannot  pretend  to  foresee : 

■  See  the  British  Review,  No.  V. 
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but  both  for  your  conviction,  and  that  of  the  portion  of  the 
public  who  may  still  be  unconvinced,  I  principally  rely  on 
that  experience  of  the  innocence  and  the  importance  of  the 
Society,  which  has  already  acquired  so  much  force,  and 
which  I  trust  every  day  will  strengthen. 

I  am  ever,  &c. 


(Signed)        N.  VANSITTART- 


Great  George  Street^ 
2Sd  March,  1812. 
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PREFACE. 


jL  hx  question,  now  at  issue,  between  his  Majesty's 
ters  and  the  East  India  Company,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the- following  pages,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  British  Empire,  that  can  possibly  be  agitated,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world.  It  is  a  question,  in  the  eludda- 
tion  of  which  too  many  minds  cannot  be  occupied,  or  too 
many  pens  employed. 

The  serious,  and  to  many  the  unexpected  turn,  which  the 
negodation  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter  has  recently  taken,  must  have  been  sufficient  to 
rouse  and  to  alarm  every  reflecting  mind,  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  importance  of  the  connection  between  Asia 
and  Britain. 

In  common  with  others,  who  have  feelings  and  affections 
connected  with  India,  my  mind  has  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  mischievous,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  the  measures  contemplated,  and  now,  appa« 
rendy,  determined  on,  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Regard* 
ing  the  matters  in  dispute,  as  by  no  means  of  a  commercial 
nature ;  but  rather  of  a  mixed  character,  principally  com- 
pounded of  considerations  of  jusdce,policy,,andezpediency9 
upon  which  all  men  of  common  observation,  and  some 
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knowledge  of  Indian  aflFairs^  may  form  a  correct  judgment ; 
I  have,  upon  this  ground,  and  presuming  upon  the  expe* 
rience  acquired  in  the  course  of  several  voyages  to  India, 
and  of  some  residence  there,  ventured  to  arrange  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  public. 

From  the  terms  of  the  last  official  documents,  which  have 
transpired,  it  is  difficult  to  consider  the  negodation,  between 
Ministers  and  the  East  India  Company,  otherwise  than  ter- 
minated ;  or  that  the  contending  parties  have  not  finally 
taken  their  respective  stands.  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  in 
his  Letter  of  December  the  24th,  1812,  thus  unequivocally 
announces  the  determination  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
persevere  in  the  obnoxious  measure  of  laying  Open  the 
Trade  to  India,  to  the  Out-ports  of  this  Elingdom : — '<  It  i$ 
for  the  Court  of  Proprietors  to  decide,  whether  their  own 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  numerous  persons  depending 
vpon  them,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can  best  be  preserved 
by  their  rejection  of,  or  acquiescence  in,  those  conditions, 
upon  which  aUme^  consistent  with  their  public  duty,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  can  submit  a  proposition  to  Parliament, 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Charter."  ' 

In  thdr  reply,  dated  the  SOth  December,  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  repeat  in  the  following  terms  their 
determination,  already  so  frequently  declared,  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  thdr  Constituents  :  ^  But  prepared  as  we 
fhall  be,  if  Jarced  into  this  situation,  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  claims  of  our  Constituents,  we  must  yet  express  our 
hope,  that  the  Company  will  not  be  reduced  to  the  hard 
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alternative,  of  thus  having  to  contend  for  all  that  is  dear  to 
them,  or  to  accept  a  charter,  on  terms  which  will  not  ena^ . 
bie  them  to  execute  the  part  hitherto  assigned  to  them  ia 
the  Indian  system/'  *  To  this  intimation,  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  a  letter,  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  that 
has  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  negodation,  and  which 
will  not  probably  escape  becoming  the  subject  of  numerous 
animadversions,  replies,  that  *^  it  will  be  for  Parliament  to 
determine,  whether  the  nation  is,  in  this  respect  (the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Indian  system)  without  an  alternative ; 
or  whether,  if  a  change  of  system  should  be  rendered  ne* 
cessary  by  the  dectsion  of  (he  East  India  Company^  mea- 
sures might  not  be  taken  for  opening  the  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  such  an  administration  of  the  Govern«> 
ment  of  India  as  might  be  found  compatible  with  the  inte* 
rests  and  security  qf  the  British  Constitution,'*  *  His 
Lordship  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain  by  what  measures 
this  compatibility  might  be  effected,  any  more  than  he  has 
the  grounds  on  which  Ministers  have  chosen  to  perast  in 
their  determination  of  opening  the  Trade  to  India  to  the 


'  Vide  Papers  reipeding  the  negodation  Jbr  a  renetoal  of  the  East 
India  Compantfs  exclusive  privilegeSfp,  l79. 

*  Fide  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  Letter,  dated  January  4^  181 3« 
Ibid,  p.  183. — In  the  paragraph  preceding  the  last,  he  says,  ^  If  the 
Government  of  India  cannot  be  carried  on  with  safety  to  the  Consti- 
tation,  except  through  the  intervention  of  the  Company,  the  proposi- 
ttons  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  whatever  they  may  be^  must  uncondi-> 
tionally  be  admitted,^'  This  is  very  far  from  being,  even  generally,  a 
correct  infercncel  No  proposition  of  the  Directors,  that  is  not  founded 
in  strict  justice,  liberal  policy,  and  constitutional  principles,  need  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  legislature.  On  the  present  occasion,  if  they  have  erred^ 
it  has  been  in  conceding  too  much  to  a  Ministry,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  continue  rising  unreasonably  in  their  demands. 
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Out^pdrts.  The  pompous  proposition^  on  which  diey  seem 
to  lean  with  so  much  confidence  and  complacency,  that 
^^  the  Merchants  of  this  country  have  a  substantial  claim  to 
as  much  liberty  of  trade  as  they  can  enjoy,  without  htjury 
te  other  important  national  interests^*  can  here  have  no 
iMantng ;  since  the  quantum  of  that  liberty,  which  may  be 
extended  to  them  on  this  ground,  is  precisely  the  question 
at  issue*  It  has  been  demonstratively  shown  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  certainly  they  are  in  this  case  a  much 
more  competent  authority  than  any  of  their  opponents,  not 
even  excepting  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  Merchants 
of  this  country  already  enjoy  as  much  of  that  liberty,  as  is 
compatible  with  the  other  important  national  interests  con« 
cemed*  And  do  these  Ministers  apprehend  that  justice  to 
the  East  India  Company,  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  them,  or  the  inviolability  of  their 
property,  do  not  form  a  part,  and  a  very  essential  part,  of 
those  '^  important  national  interests  ?"  If  they  do  entertain 
such  sentiments,  it  is  high  time  they  should  be  unde* 
ceived. 

It  has  been  rendered  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  that 
an  extension  of  the  liberty  of  trade  to  India,  such  as  is  now 
contended  for,  is  not  only  incompatible  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  British  Empire  ;  but  that  it  would  prove  the 
immediate  ruin  of  those  individuals,  who  are  most  vociferous 
ja  its  favor.  Consequently,  could  it  for  a  moment  be  be- 
lieved that  the  gratification  of  those  petitioners  was  the  real 
motive,  whicih  induced  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  persist  in 
the  measure  of  laying  open  the  trade  to  India  from  the 
Out-ports,  they  would  resemble  the  indiscreet  nurse,  who, 
in  order  to  appease  a  froward  child,  should  put  into  its 
hands  some  ^arp  or  pointed  instrument, .  of  which  thie  first 
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use  h  should  make  might  be  to  wound  itself.  But  dUi  I 
think^  would  be  underrating  their  alMlides.  To  have  eXf^ 
pected  diat  die  East  India  Company  should  be  so  insensibld 
to  their  rights,  or  possess  so  litde  firmness,  as,  without  an 
equivalent,  and  without  a  struggle,  to  surrender  what 
tbey  consider  the  key  to  all  their  privileges,  would  be  fii 
argue  a  greater  want  of  penetration  in  His  Majesty's  Mi« 
nisters,  than  can  perhaps  be  fairly  imputed  to  them.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  they  had  andcipated,  and 
were  dearous  of  producing,  the  result,  which  has  actuadly 
happened,  with  the  view  of  creating  a  pretext  for  transfer- 
ring  to  themselves  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  India, 
and  by  these  means  of  retaining  their  ministerial  situadons 
for  life! 

Tliis  transfer,  to  the  crown,  of  the  power  and  patronage, 
incident  to  the  government  of  dxty  millions  of  die  inhal»« 
tants  of  Asia,  which  could  not  fail  to  enable  its  servants  more 
commodiously  to  rule  sixteen  millions  of  Bridsh-bom  sub- 
jects at  home,  appears  to  be  the  grand  measure*  by  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Prince  Regent '  propose  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  East  Indian  system,  **  rendered  necessary," 
they  say,  ^  by  the  decision  of  the  East  India  Company, 
that  shall  be  '*  compatible  with  the  interests  and  security 
of  the  BriUsk  Constitution  r 


'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  although 
he  generaUy  designates  himself  and  his  colleagues,  <<  His  Majettyt  go- 
ver/imm/,"  whenever  he  means  to  bear  peculiarly  hard  upon  the  East 
India  Company,  calls  them  W  the  Ministers  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent.*'  Vide  his  Letter  of  the  4/A  Jan.  1813»  published  in  the 
Papers  respecting  the  Negociation  Jor  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company s  exclusive  Privileges,  p.  182. 
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But  Parliament,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  when  this  great 
question  comes  before  them,  will^take  an  enlarged  and  un« 
biassed  view  of  all  the  grand  national  interests  involyed  in 
the  controversy.  They  will  not,  to  gratify  the  blind  or 
criminal  ambidon  of  any  set  of  Ministers,  suffer  the  East 
bidia  Company  to  be  despoiled  of  thdr  property,  the 
Crown  of  its  revenue,  the  people  of  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
the  nadon  of  its  freedom. 

62,  Hatton  Garden, 
January,  1813* 
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CONSEQlTENCES 


I.ATINO   OPEN   THE  TRADE 


TO 


INDIA,  &;c. 


Jb  nou  the  •rtablishntnt  of  die  East  India  Comftaxf,  as  tern* 
toml  aotereigns  k  Asia,  it  has  been  the  osual  praetioe,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Plurlianicnt,  for  the  fiuther  ex- 
tenaiDn  of  die  term  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  that  die  conditions 
opon  which  their  Charter  was  to  be  renewed,  and  die  principles 
upon  which  the  Indian  empire  was  to  be  governed,  should  be  made 
dM  solject  of  arrangement  between  the  Ministers  of  die  Crown, 
oa  die  pait  of  die  PobKc,  and  the  Court  of  Dtreclors,  on  die  part 
of  die  East  India  Company.  And  these  arrangements  have  gene- 
rallf  undeigone  bnt  few,  or  unimportant  modifications,  in  re* 
ceivtng  die  sanction  of  the  Legislatnre. 

By  the  great  extension  of  tenitory  and  increase  of  trade,  whidk 
h«ve  been  progressively  effected,  under  die  judicious  manq;eme8f 
of  die  Company,  diese  negociadons  have,  at  each  successive  ra^ 
newal,  acipiired  addidonal  importance.  Since  the  Bill  of  179S, 
the  populadiM,  dM  territory,  and  the  commerce,  under  dieir  jurist 
didioo,  have  been  more  than  doubled ;  and  the  civil  and  mifitaiy 
establishments  of  dieir  vast  dominions,  as  well  as  the  des  between 
them  and  die  modier  country,  have  been  augmenled  in  the  same 

NO.  I.  Pam.       %dEd.        VOL.1.  N 
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ratio.  When  to  theM  is  added  the  immenae  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Company  with  the  empire  of  China,  they  form  altogether  the 
grandest  and  most  stupendous,  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  the  most 
singular  political  and  commercial  edifice  the  world  ever  saw.  In 
its  now  splendfd  state,  it  is  not  only  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  Crown,  but  the  fairest  portion  of  the  British  empire.  How, 
tlien,  are  we  to  characterize  a  measure,  which  must  obviously  des- 
troy the  unity  of  the  approved  system,  by  which  our  Asiatic  possessions 
and  commerce  have,  in  that  period,  risen  to  such  prosperity  and 
splendor  ?  By  impartial  men,  and  men  of  experience,  it  will  be 
viewed  as  an  unjustifiable  experiment  on  the  integrity  and  safety  of 
the  British  empire ; — ^an  experiment  made  too  at  a  season  of  pecu- 
liar political  peril :  and  risked  (if  the  avowed  be  the  real  motive) 
in  mere  compliment  to  unfounded  clamors,  which  do  not  even 
arise  from  the  effervescence  of  popular  discontent,  but  have  been 
excited  with  much  art  and  industry,  by  the  unenlightened  selfish- 
ness of  some  commercial  and  maiiufiicturing  bodies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  considered  most  fortunate 
for  the  nation,  for  this  East  India  Company,  and  more  especially 
for  those  who  were  most  active  in  petitioning  Parliament  for  an 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  India,  that  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's Charter  did  not  come  under  discussion  last  year,  but  that  a 
measure  so  highly  important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state  has 
been  delayed,  until  the  delusive  expectations*  which  had  been 
excited,  and  the  errgpeous  conclusions  which  had  been  formed, 
should  have  time  to  subside,  or  be  rectified  by  a  perusal  of  the 
very,  able  official  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  subject. 

Attlie  various  periods  of  the  renewal  of  the  term  of  the  Com- 
pany's exclusive  privileges,  and  before  the  system  of  East  Indian 
government  had  attained  its  present  almost  perfect  form,  many  spe- 
culative notions  were  afloat,  respecting  the  sort  of  constitution 
which  would  best  suit  our  Indian  territories,  con^stently  with  the 
spirit  and  preservation  of  oar  own.  Various  plans  were  of  course 
projected.  Some  were  for  depriving  the  Company  of  the  terri- 
tories, and  leaving  them  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade, 
odiers  for  depriving  diem  of  the  trade,  and  leaving  them  in  poS' 
session  of  the  territories.    It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that, 
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since  die  eatablfihment  of  the  present  Indian  system  (by  the  Bills 
of  1784  and  1 79^;)  either  of  those  ideas  have  been  entertained  b; 
any  of  our  most  celebrated  practical  statesmen.  Of  late  years 
especially^  the  territorial  government  of  India,  and  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Europe  have  been  regarded. as,  under  that  system^ 
inseparably  united ;  constituting  a  fabric  of  unprecedented  gran- 
deur, extent,  and  solidity,  which  it  would  be  rash,  presumptuous, 
and  dangerous,  in  the  idle  view  of  speculative  or  uncertain  advan- 
tages, to  disturb.  Even  Mr.  Fox,  although  on  former  occasions 
an  avowed  enemy  of  the  East  India  Company,  declared  himself, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  of  this  opinion,  when  last  in 
office. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  but  have  been  with  surprise,  astonishment, 
and  regret,  that  the  East  India  Company  learnt,  in  the  month  of 
April  last,  that  bis  Majesty's  present  Ministers  had  then  recently 
adopted  views  upon  this  subject,  very  different  not  only  from  any 
which  had  been  entertained  by  their  predecessors,  biit  even  from 
any  which  they  had  themselves,  in  the  course  of  their  discussions 
with  the  Company,  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  hitherto 
avowed. 

It  is  the  more  essential  that  these  new  propositions  of  the  Mi- 
nisters should  be  examined,  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  before 
the  decision  of  the  Legislature  upou  them  is  called  for,  since,  by 
that  decision,  it  is  very  evident,  will  be  ultimately  determined 
the  fate  not  only  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  their  private 
rivals,  but  of  India  and  of  Britain. 

The  pending  question  between  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
East  India  Company,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be,  thiis  succinctly 
stated.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Ministers,  informs  the  court  of  Directors,  that 
the  government  of  the  territorial  dominions  anid  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade,  shall  remain  with  the  Company,  as  at  present ; 
but  that  they  must  renounce  their  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Europe.  Against  thib  project,  the  Court  of*  Di- 
rectors remonstrate;  and  say,  ^'to  what  purpose  leave  us  the 
government  of  our  Asiatic,  territories,  and  the  trade  to  China,  if 
you,  at  the  same  time,  deprive  us  of  the  bulwark  (the  exclusive 
privilege   of  employing  9kips  to  India),    by  which   alona  diey 
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am'  Ufi  effiEictnalljr  supiiQcted  r^  Or^  in  oUmr  wnxd^  ^f  if  JPH 
^lablish  9n  eiigin»  (the  privil^e  to  individud^  of  sendiqg  n\nfn 
of  all  9ott9  ai|d  Bm$,  from  att  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  Iiidia)r 
by  ^bicb  they  must  both  be  eventually  destroyed  f " 

The  question  then,  which  we  have  here  lo  exarainei  appeara 
tp  t^  strictly  this:-— Whether  the  dangers  apprehended  by  the 
^a/Kt  India  Coippany  to  the  safety  of  thieir  Asiatic  territories  and 
China  trade,  from  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  the  Aips  of 
individuals  to  the  trade  of  India,  be  imaginary,  fallacious,  and  pre* 
l^ded,  or  founded  in  foresight,  wisdom,  and  experience  i 

BfiSore  entering  on  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark^ 
that  aU  the  opponents  of  the  .  Company  have  either  egregiously 
mistak^f  or  affiicted  to  mistake,  the  real  nature  of  the  question. 
I^ej  have  all  regarded,  or  affected  to  regard  the  trade  to  India  as 
%  q^opppoly,  which,  as  shall  be  presently  shewn,  is  very  contrary 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Some  of  them  have  represented  it 
af  n  losing  trade;  and,  with  sufficient  inconsistency,  hav« 
accused  the  East  India  Company  of  selfishness,  in  seeking  lo  pre- 
serve It  losing  trade*  With  a  still  h^her  degree  of  inconsistency, 
tfiey  have  manifested  the  most  eager  desire  to  participate,  in  this 
^^  Iqting  trade,*'  ns  if  presmuing  Aemselves  capable,  as  indivi^ 
dijialsy  with  capital  and  other  advantages  so  greatly  inferior  to  die 
C^paoy,  of  converting  k  into  a  profiiable  one.  While,  indeed, 
thpy  affect  grounds  of  public  utility,  they  show,  by  the  wholo 
tenor  of  their  reasoning,  diat  in  seeking  to  invade  the  privileges 
of  the  East  India  Company,  they  have  no  other  view  than  the 
fallaciious  one,  in  iim  case,  of  private  gain.  It  vi^as  necessary  to 
their  object  to  represent  die  interests  of  the  public,  and  of  Iho 
East  India  Company,  as  at  variance,  and  utterly  iireconcileabla ; 
and  th^ir  own  mterests  as  identified  with  those  of  the  public.  It 
aUo  hfippeoed  that,  m  the  comparatively  stq;nant  state  of  cofa* 
mfxce  and  manufactiires  last  year,  the  persons  most  immedialely 
mSmitg  under  those  evils,  like  drowning  men  grasping  at  straws, 
were  led  to  hail  the  era  of  the  tei^inatioii  of  the  Company  a 
exjclnslve  privileges,  and  of  the  estaUishmcnt  of  an  Open  Trad^ 
to  Ipdia,  as  that  of  the  termination  of  their  onn  misfoitttnes»  Is. 
considering  an  open  trade,  and  an  increased  eonsumptiiMi  of  Bri* 
tish  GonuBodities  in  4[ndia.  as  svnonimMa  tpnm*  diV  ^H  m^fmmk 
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10  concur.  Ignonml  of  die  cmracteir  of  th^  inhabitant  of  Asikf 
they  regtardtd  the  regulated  trade  of  dbe  Coiupioy,  as  that  whic& 
alone  prevented  ^bii  increi^  of  consumption.  They  brancled  il 
with  the  ntatit  of  Monopoly ;  and  armed  with  the  authority  ot 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  diey  declared  alt  monopolies  to  be  mischievous, 
and,  with  that  of  Thomas  Paine,  to  be  contrary  to  the  imprescrip^ 
tible  rights  of  man. 

The  cbnsie^uences  of  the  admission  of  these  principles  would 
go  miich  farther,  than  those  who  have  ikdvanced  them,  to  8erv6 
particular  purposes,  could  wish.  They  would  go  the  length  of 
laying  e|»en  the  tirade  to  India  to  all  the  world.  But  we  shall 
litmt  our  rfe^Uoning  to  the  boundaries  of  the  British  empire.  If^ 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  rightj  the  trade  to  India  be  laid 
Open  to  sonke  parts,  ^ith  what  justice  can  the  same  privilege  be 
^Aheld  from  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  ?  If  it  be  ah 
mherent  right  in  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glas- 
gow, to  trade  with  India,  is  it  not  equally  so  iti  the  inhabitants  of 
fhi;  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  of  the  West  Indies  and  JNorth 
America? 

To  argue  seriously,  or  at  any  length,  against  these  abstract  anj 
inapplicable  doctrines,  must  here,  I  should  apprehend,  be  unne- 
cessary. The  East  India  Company,  however,  while  they  Refuse  to 
bow  to  die  authority  of  such  wild  and  vague  hypotheses,  have  done 
themselves  honor  by  not  narrowing  the  question,  as  if  it  only  in- 
volved the  opposing  interests  of  different  bodies  of  men.  The 
Court  of  Directors  have,  en  the  contrary,  throughout  their  corres- 
pondence  with  Ministers,  argued  the  case  as  it  may  be  supposed 
to  affect,  in  every  grand  view  of  policy  and  expediency,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  ai  large  ;  considering  their  constituents  not  ai 
ub  isolated  Corporation,  but  as  members  of  the  state,  identified,  in 
all  their  relations,  with  the  great  body  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  trade  to  India,  so  far  froni  btin^ 
of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  is  already  as  open  and  unrestrained 
as  is  consistent  with  just  and  rational  vie^s  of  public  utility. 
The  tonnage,  which,  under  the  idea  of  extending  the  commerce  oC 
individuals,  has  been  appropriated  to  private  trade,  by  the  Bill  of  % 
179S|  is  four  times  greater  than  has  ever  been  claimed  by  thotftf  for 
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M'hom  it  was  intended.'  Of  sixty-three  thousand  tons  allotted  for 
this  purpose,  during  the  last  six  years,  only  sixteen  thousand  (about 
one  fourth)  were  filled  up ;  leaving  forty-seven  thousand  tons  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  Company,  on  account  of  the  Public.  . 

Here  is  no  monopoly,  or  impolitic  restrictions  on  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  greater  facilities  are  held  out  to  the  private  Merchant, 
and  that  too  at  a  great  inconvenience  and  enormous  expense  to  the 
Company,  than  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of.  If  more  tonnage 
than  the  law  allots,  had  been  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  private  trader,  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  Company  in  other  re- 
spects evinces  that  they  would  have  readily  granted  it. 

They  did  actually,  on  several  occasions,  allow  to  private  traders 
from  India  several  thousand  tona  more  than  was  allotted  by  law. 
The  fact,  indeed,  is  that,  although  a  certain  quantity  of  tunnage  is 
specified  by  the  act  of  179^,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  indi- 
vidual Merchant,  it  was  for  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Direc* 
tors  to  have  allowed  naore,  had  it  been  required. 

Did  they  not,  with  the  most  commendable  liberality,  offer  the 
County  of  Cornwall  to  export  annually  to  China,  twelve  hundred 
tons  of  tin,  Jr eight  fre^ ;  *  although,  were  they  only  to  consult 
their  own  convenience,  they  coul0  supply  that  market  with  the 
same  article  upon  better  terms  from  various  parts  of  India  ?  Have 
they  not,  upon  a  similar  principle  of  accommodation,  made  an  an- 
nual sacrifice  of  j0.5O,OOO,  for  the  special  encouragement  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  this  country  ? 

To  call  a  trade,  conducted  upon  such  principles,  a  monopoly,  is 
equally  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  fact. 

But,  besides  allotting  more  tonnage  annually  to  individual  Mer- 
chants, than  these  have  been  disposed  to  occupy,  the  Company  have 
shared,  in  another  way,  the  fruits  of  their  commerce  with  the  public. 
The  payments  which  they  have,  at  various  periods,  made  to  the 
state,  from  1768  (o  1819,  ampunt  to  i^.d,  135,3 19;  or  at  the  rate 


'  Vide  Papers  respectiog  tbe  ne^^oeiation  for  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
p«iy*s  eselniivo  Piivilegcs,  &c.  p.  1V9. 

^  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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•f  one  hundred  thoosand  pounds,  and  upwards,  annually  ;'  to  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  revenue  arising  from  their  well-regulated 
trade. 

'Mt  is  a  solecism,"  as  has  been  well  and  truly  observed  by  an 
eloquent  Proprietor  of  East  India  Stock,  *  **  to  call  that  trade  a 
monopoly,  which  admits  th^  whole  country  to  a  partiHsrship  in  its 
eventual  gains ;  and  which  allows  any  Merchant,  or  Trader,  to 
export  to  or  import  from  India,  to  an  extent  considerably  beyond 
what  has  ever  been  claimed."  That  is  not  a  monopoly,  of  which 
every  person,  and  every  association,  by  purchasing  stock,  may  be- 
come members ;  whose  sales  are  regulated,  the  prices  being  left 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  buyers ;  and  their  amount  annually  laid  be- 
fore Parliament.  The  East  India  Company,  in  short,  is  not  a  pri- 
vate Corporation,  trading  exclusively ;  but  the  British  nation,  trad- 
ing under  legislative  regulations  to  India. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  by  any  man  of  sense,  that  the  Com- 
pany would  be  disposed  to  make  the  great  Micrifices,  which  have 
been  here  alluded  to,  merely  to  humor  the  caprices,  or  to  fall  in 
with  the  false  notions  of  interest  of  particular  descriptions  of  men^ 
had  they  not  powerful  motives,  arising  from  other  sources  than  those 
of  mere  commercial  profit,  for  wishing  to  retain  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  the  navigation  to  India :  for  this  alone,  if  I  understand 
the  matter  right,  is  what  the  Company  contend  for,  as  essential 
not  only  to  the  security  of  their  China  Trade,  but  to  the  permanent 
safety  of  their  Indian  empire.  They  will,  I  am  persuaded,  have  no 
objection  to  make  the  farther  sacrifice  of  allotting  to  the  use  of  the 
private  Merchants,  as  much  more  tonnage,  than  was  granted  by 
the  Act  of  1793,  as  there  may  arise  a  demand  for.  But  surely, 
since  this  can  be  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  safety  of  their  domi- 
nions, they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  all  trade  to  India  should 
continue  to  be  carried  on,  in  ships,  under  their  immediate  controul, 
or  exclusively  in  their  service. 

Tlie  question,  then,  as  it  at  present  stands,  between  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  the  East  India  Company,  does  not  respect  the  ex- 

'  Vide  Fspers  rctpecting  the  negociation,  &e.  p.  57. 

*  Mr.  Randle  Jackson— yide  his  speech  delWtred  at  a  Geiienil  Coart  of 
Froprietors,  6th  May,  181S,  p.  13. 
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chinif  e  privilege  of  trade,  but  tke  exdunve  privilege  of  namgm^ 
iicn ;  and  divides  itself  into  three  bnnehes  >* 

1 .  The  admission  of  private  ships  into  the  trade  of  India,  from 
the  Port  of  London  only. 

2.  Their  admission  from  the  outports. 

3.  The  admission  of  ships  of  inferior  burdien  into  the  trade. 

It  was  upon  the  scale,  contemplated  in  the  first  branch  of  this 
proposition,  that  I^ord  Melville  proposed  the  alterations  in  the 
Indian  system  of  trade  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Even  on 
this  comparatively  limited  scale,  as  at  first  intended  t>y  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  the  measure  will  appear  to  be  mora  than  sufficiently 
pregnant  with  mischief;  while  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it, 
are,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Lord  Melville  himself,  at 
least  extremely  doubtful.  But  the  two  ulterior  branches,  brought 
forward  by  the  successor  of  that  nobleman,  immediately  after  bia 
retirement  fiY>m  the  Board  of  Controul,  are  peculiarly  well  calcu« 
lated  to  aggravate  and  accelerate  the  evils,  which  would  have  beeQ 
occasioned  by  the  original  branch  in  a  smaller  and  a  dower 
degree. 

These  evils  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  following  order ;  and  to 
show : — 

1.  That  the  establishment  of  an  unlimited  intercourse,  by  Pri* 
vate  Ships,  with  India,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  colonization  of 
that  country ;  which  could  not  but  terminate  in  its  separation  from 
Great  Britain. 

2.  That  this  intercourse,  particularly  if  carried  on  from  the 
outports,  and  in  ships  of  small  burthen,  would  be  productive  of 
irregularity,  smuggling,  depredations^  and  even  piracy,  in  the  Indian 
Seas:  that  its  immediate  effect  would  be  materially  to  injure  the 
Company's  regular  trade  to  China ;  and  that  it  would  endanger  the 
permanency,  or  occasion  die  entire  interruption  of  the  intercourse 
with  that  country,  to  the  utter  deprivation  of  an  article,  become 
essential  at  least  to  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
if  not  an  absolute  necessary  of  life. 

3.  lliat,  at  home,  the  public  revenue  would  suffer  an  immense 
loss,  and  the  commodities  of  India  an  alarming  deterioration,  in 
consequence  of  the  smuggling  which  would  unavoidBbly  ensue,  and 
become  vrith  private  adventurers  a  principal  occupation,  throu^* 
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#ut  the  coasts  of  the  Empire :  thst  this  loss  would  be  farther  efi* 
hanced  by  the  additiomil  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  at  die 
otttports  ;  and  that  the  public  would  be  disgusted  by  the  legions  dT 
Custom  House  officers^  M'hom  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  for 
that  purpose. 

4.  That  in  r^um  for  so  many  risks  to  the  safety  of  both  Em^ 
pires,  the  public  would  derive  nothing  beyond  the  speculative  anJ^ 
ddusive  prospect  of  some  uncertain  and  remote  benefit;  whil^ 
Ae  individuals,  who  in  their  eagerness  to  discover  a  new  resource 
i^inst  the  pressure  arising  from  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  seeiA 
disposed  to  overlook  all  obstacles^  would  find  in  the  participatiott, 
so  much  coveted,  of  the  Indian  Trade,  nothing  but  disappointment 
ftnd  ruin ;  it  being  absolutely  incapable  of  that  extension,  which^^ 
from  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  facts,  they  suppose  private  ih-^ 
dttstry  could  effect. 

In  offering  a  detailed  elucidation  of  these  propositions,  1  itia/ 
b^n  by  remarking  that  the  prevention  of  colonization  has  always, 
lutberto^  been  a  great  and  leading  principle  in  our  Asiatic  govern- 
ment ;  and  that,  unless  some  new  light  has  recently  broke  forth  to 
diow  us  that  this  grand  measure  of  precaution  has  been  founded 
in  erroneous  policy,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  16 
continue  in  those  paths,  which  have  been  so  securely  and'prospeN 
ously  trodden  by  our  predecessors. 

The  division  of  the  natives  of  Asia  into  numerous  castes  and  (he 
principle  of  perpetuity  which  pervades  this  distinction,  if  one  may 
so  speak,  constitute  a  source  of  security  to  the  permanence  of  oiit 
East  Indian  Government,  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and,  as  there  is  no  great  probability  that  mankind  will  ever 
again  be  edified  by  a  similar  phaenomenon^  it  is  rather  a  pity  that 
we  should  be  in  any  particular  hurry  to  adopt  measures,  which 
might  prematurely  destroy  it.  Here  the  maxim,  so  frequently  in 
the  mouths  of  politicians,  of ''  divide  and  govern/'  pervades  in  a 
practical  shape,  the  population ;  and  stands  consecrated  by  the 
band  of  time  itself.  Nor  could  there  be  a  state  of  things  better 
calculated  to  insure  the  happiness  of  a  people,  when,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  views  of  their  governors  are  invariably  directed  by  a 
Kberal,  enlightened^  and  humane  policy. 

Here  the  facts  completely  coincide  widi  die  theory ;  for  there 
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18  not  in  the  universe  a  people  more  happy^  or  less  bortbened,  than 
those  natives  of  Asia,  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  division  of  the  people  of  Asia  into  numerous  casts,  and  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  these  casts,  constitute  a  state  of  things,  of 
which  the  influence  upon  morals,  opinions,  and  government,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  seldom  duly  appreciated.  To  these  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  more  than  to  all  others,  may  be  attributed 
the  safety,  amidst  foreign  wars  and  intestine  commotions,  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India.  And,  while  they  exist,  they  will  con- 
tinue in  a  great  measure  to  obviate  the  danger,  which  would  in- 
stantaneously arise  from  the  active  operation  of  public  opinion, 
when. adverse,  in  so  extensive  and  populous  a  country.  Did  the 
population  of  Asia  resemble  that  of  Europe  or  America,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  it  is  obviouH  that  the  power 
of  the  sword  would  afford  but  a  precarious  security  to  the  duration 
of  British  supremacy  in  the  East.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  see  any  pos-^ 
sible  event  that  can  ^i;ndanger  the  stability  of  this  power,  iu  so 
far  as  it  may  depehd  upon  these  circumstances,  but  such  a  mix- 
ture of  foreign  population  (which  could  only  arise  irom  the  tole- 
rance of  colonization),  as  would  weaken,  or  obliterate  these  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

It  is  true  that  this  principle  of  perpetuity,  or  stagnation,  if  you 
will,  has  been  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  by  some  very  benevolent 
persons,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  improvement,  have  wished  to  see 
the  natives  of  India  imitate,  even  in  their  dress,  the  natives  of  Eu-. 
rope.  I  remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote,  to  this  effect,  re* 
lated  of  a  very  worthy  puisne  judge,  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature in  Bengal.  As  the  first  judges,  who  were  appointed  to 
India,  were  proceeding  by  water  to  Calcuttta,  perceiving  some 
barefooted  natives  travelling  along  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges: **  Brother  Chambers,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  **  I  hope, 
before' you  and  I  return  to  England,  to  see  those  poor  fellows 
dressed  in  buckskin  breeches  and  boots."  Sir  Robert  Chambers^ 
who,  with  equal  benevolence,  was  a  better  judge  of  human  nature^ 
only  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  his  worthy  colleague. 

As  on  the  permanency  of  this  singular  and  truly  characteristic 
feature,  which  distinguishes  the  population  of  the  East,  depends, 
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in  no  incondderable  degree^  the  duratioD  of  the  British  power  ia 
Asia,  if  it  were  practicable  to  asrimilate  in  character  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country,  with  those  of  Europe^  I  should  applaad  his 
philttithropy,  rather  than  his  wisdom,  who  should  desire  to  see 
such  an  alteration  speedily  realized.  Yet  there  does  not  occur  to 
any  mind  any  measure  better  calculated  to  produce  that  effect,  unless 
a  premium  were  offered  to  colonists,  than  that  which  is  now  ia 
question.  It  will  not,  i  apprehend,  be  denied,  that  in  the  progress 
of  colonization,  those  leading  traits  of  the  Asiatic  character  which 
tend  so  powerfully  to  secure  to  us  their  allegiance,  would  be  gra- 
dually weakened,  defaced,  and  obliterated.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  British  power  in  India 
would  be  equally  certain,  whether  it  should  arise  indirectly  from  a 
change  effected  in  the  character  of  the  natives  by  colonization,  or 
directly  from  the  increasing  number  of  colonists. 

Every  one  conversant  in  history  knows  that  it  is  the  common 
eome  of  distant  colonies,  whenever  they  feel  a  senfte  of  their  own 
strength,  to  fee^  also  an  independency  of  the  mother  country,  an 
>to  acquire  the  disposition  to  embrace  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  off  their  allegiance.  India  cannot  be  supposed 
to  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  and  I  cannot  well  com- 
prehend how  any  man,  wishing  well  to  both  countries  atid  under- 
tftanding  their  true  interests,  can  venture,  in  the  present  political 
state  of  the  world,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  which 
could  by  possibility  lead  to  their  separation. 

How  far  the  measure  of  admitting  private  ships  to  the  trade  of 
India  be  of  this  description,  is  what  we  are  now  to  examine.  And 
I  think  it  will  appear  manifest  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  colo- 
nization, and  the  other  evil  consequences,  which  have  been  appre- 
hended from  it,  would,  especially  on  the  extended  scale  recently 
suggested,  be  the  inevitable  results. 

llie  connection  between  India  and  Britain,  in  their  cotnmerciaL 
as  well  as  political  relations,  is  essentially  and  in  its  nature  differ- 
ent from  -any  that  has  ever  existed  between  other  countries.  Con- 
sequently history  does  not  afford  us,  in  our  reasoning,  either  pa- 
rallel or  analogy.  With  respect  to  the  trade.  Or  rather  the  navi- 
gation, which  alone  is  at  present  in  question,  experience  has 
shown  that  regulation  is  as  necessary  to  its  well  being,  as  laws  are 
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to  the  meintenatice  of  sodal  order.  But  Ihtf  is  Altogether  tiioonv> 
patible  with  the  indiscriniinale  adiiiiaaioii  of  private  ahips^  in  the 
nvuier  proposedi  to  the  trade  of  Indit«  The  great  dittaiice  bcH 
tween  the  two  conntriee;  the  immeitie  extent  of  eoast^  whitfa 
encircles  the  British  territories  in  India ;  the  nnnierou^  ports  and 
isfaoids,  belonging  to  so  many  different  tuitions^  by  which  the 
course  of  the  navigation  is  interspersed ;  wOuld  aflfbrd  so  many 
fadlitiea  to  the  deceptions  and  d^redations  of  the  evil  disposed ; 
so  many  temptations  to  those  whose  integrity  is  unconfirmed ;  and 
so  many  chances  of  eluding  detection  to  those  who  may  have  com- 
mitted crimes,  that  I  should  tremble  at  thd  result^  bodi  in  a  view  of 
public  morals  and  of  public  safety,  of  the  j;igantic  experiment  of 
freeing  a  commerce  so  vast  and  so  singular  in  its  nuture,  from  those 
salutary  restraints  under  which  it  has  so  long  increased  and  fliv 
rished.  In  the  present  convulsed  state  of  the  world,  the  rilshneto 
of  such  an  experiment  could  only  be  Quailed  by  its  criminality. 

The  facility  with  which  Minister^  have  yielded  to  the  solicilft- 
tions  of  those  mercantile  and  manufacturing  bodies,  who  have, 
in  their  dreams,  expected  to  derive  incalculable  advantages  from 
the  trade  to  India  being  laid  open  to  private  ships>  could  alone 
have  been  founded  on  an  erroneous  belief  that  it  is  practicable  t^ 
make  regulations,  in  India  and  in  Europe,  which  would  obviate 
the  dangers  that  are  justly  apprehended  from  that  bold  and  extrap- 
ordinary  measure.  But  all  men  of  experience  on  the  subject 
know  that  Chia  expectation  is  utterly  alMurd.  By  what  code  of 
regulations,  indeed,  could  adequate  restraints  be  imposed  on  the 
conduct  of  persons  trading  to  India,  independent  of  the  Company'! 
control,  and  navigating  ships  not  in  dieir  service  i  Respecting  die 
Code  proposed,  which  is  to  effect  those,  wondtrs,  ite  have  hilherio 
derived  no  information. 

Let  us  trace  the  probable  progress  of  this  new  navigadon.— > 
A  private,  indepisndent  ship  arrives  at  a  port  in  India.  She  Aere 
cKscharges  the  whole,  or  such  part  of  her  cargo  as  suits  her  co»> 
venience ;  reloads ;  and  proceeds  (if  the  Eastern  Archipelago  be 
comprehended  in  the  space  which  they  are  to  be  sUowed  to  mvi* 
gate)  to  some  of  the  islandb  adjacent  to  China,  to  New  South 
Wales,  to  the  South- West  Coast  of  America,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hop^  or  in  short  to  any  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  or 
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.  JLmerica :  ^vsb  Id  France,  or  the  Uaited  Stetea^  i(  at  peace  with 
Ata country:  for  it  must  be  pvemnied  that  in  the  ownera  or  tu- 
pncargoea  of  such  ships,  not  in  the  Company,  or  their  agents^ 
wottU  remain  the  right  of  directing  their  ulterior  desUnatioiUk  Let 
us  suppose,  what  would  very  frequendy  happen,  that  the  comman* 
ders,  or  supercargoes,  were  also  the  owners  of  such  ships  |  and 
that,  instead  of  embarking  for  any  definite  voyage,  their  view  wai 
tp  aviftil  themseKes  of  such  favorable  opportunities  as  might  occur, 
^f  engaging  in  pro$tabIe  adventures,  without  being  very  scrupu* 
lous  about  die  means.  Might  not  adventurers  of  this  description, 
after  having  perpetrated  the  most  flagitious  acts,  even  robbery  or 
piracy,  against  die  natives  of  India,  or  other  acts  of  a  more  public 
nalufe,  i^Bbcttng  politically  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Com* 
paay,  find  impunity,  or  even  welcome  and  protection,  by  taking 
mfiige  m  France  and  America  i  Might  not  many  such  adventurers, 
under  the  pretence  of  commerce,  act  as  agents  for,  and  be  regii- 
lady  employed  to  convey  to  India  the  emissaries  of  die  powers  at 
war  with  this  country,  or  whose  policy  in  peace  is  adverse  to  ita 
proaperily  i  This,  as  every  one  is  fully  aware  of,  who  knows  the- 
natnreof  man,  and  the.  stale  of  India,  is  not  to  proclaim  ideal  or 
imaginary  evils ;  but  to  anticipate  certain  and  indubitable  results. 
If  there  are,  in  thb  country,  men  base  enough  to  aid  French  pri-> 
aooefs  in  escaping  from  captivity,  is  it  uncharitable  to  believe  that 
dieie  are  others  who  would  convey  the  emissaries  of  diat  nation 
t^  oar  East  India  colonies  ;  seeing  that  the  chances  of  detection 
apd  pumshment  are  so  much  diminished  by  the  distance  i  What 
seeufities  could  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  nation  exact  of 
the  owners  of  ships,  not  in  their  service,  especially  those  saiHag 
ftooEi  lipe  out'-ports,  which  might  not  easily  be  eluded  f  Supposingr 
securities  were  exacted,  even  to  the  full  amount  of  the  value  of 
the  ship,  in  case  of  any  misconduct  during  the  voyage,  what  degree 
of  aafiity  ^ould  be  found  in  this  measure  I  In  case  of  detection, 
the  real  or  ostensible  ovniers  might  evade  the  impending  storm, 
by  taking  sbel^r  in  a  foreign  or  hostile  port ;  or  they  might  choose* 
to  abide  the  issue,  having  insured  compensation  for  die  forfeiture^ 
fimn  the.  individuala  or  the  govesnments,  whose  projects  their 
vesseb  wece  serving. 
Ibaaa  are  eonsaqnenccB  which  ought  to  be  suficpent,  indepeftj 
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dent  of  the  risk  of  colonizatiotiy  to  alarm  men  of  reasonable  and 
sober  calculation.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  every  one  of  these 
private  ships  might  allow  the  whole  of  their  British  crews  to  quit 
them  in  Indi^,  to  be  replaced  by  Lascars,  or  foreign  European  sai«- 
lors ;  or  (bat  their  discipline  being  necessarily  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Company's  ships,  their  crews  might  all  abandon  them,;  and 
that  no  precautions  (h*  restrictions,  which  it  is  possible  to  devise, 
f«n  prevent  these  results  in  part ;  it  must  be  obvious  how  rapidly 
the  measure  of  laying  open  the  Trade  to  India,  to  private  ships, 
would  accelerate  the  progress  of  colonization. 
•  Nor  could  this  progress  be  either  prevented  or  impeded,  wm 
some  have  erroneoualy  supposed,  by  any  measoi^ea  of  the  local 
governments,  which  would  not  bear  a  character  of  despotism  in- 
consistent with  the  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  our  dominions* 
Persons  having  made  a.  losing  voyage  by  trade  (which  would  be 
the  case  with  a  great  many,  if  private  f hips  were  allowed)  would 
be  desirous,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  of  repairing  their  losses 
by  a  residence  in  India.  Others,  having  offers  of  an  advantageona 
settlement,  might  clandestinely,  or  by  connivance,  -quit  their  ships. 
Some  might  be  left  behind  from  sickness,  and  some  abandon  dieir 
situation  in  disgust,  llie  number  of  persons  who,  acttmted  by 
one  or  several  of  all  these  various  motives,  or  determined  by  other 
circumstances  of  accident  or  of  choice,  would  seek  to  better  their 
<;ondJtion  by  remaining  in  India  instead  of  returning  with  their 
ttbips  to  Europe,  would,  it  may  reasonaltly  be  expected,  frequently 
bear  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  M*hole  number  of  the  crew  ; 
and  having  pnicttiied  themselves  an  establishment,  how  could  the 
local  governments,  while  they  conducted  themselves  as  quiet^ 
peaceable,  an<{  loyal  subjects,  oblige  these  persotis,  without  appear- 
ing excessively  rigorous,  or  even  cruel,  to  relinquish  the  esta* 
blishments  « bich  they  had  obtained,  and  to  return  to  Europe  i 
We  are  here  supposing  the  local  governments  to  have  the  means 
qf  ascertaining  all  persona  so  circumstanced,  a  thing  evidently 
impossible,  without  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  police  incon> 
aistent  with  all  ideas  of  British  Government.  If  it  were  even 
practicable,  by  the  strictest  vigilancei  to  oppose  at  the  commence- 
ment sone  sort  of  limits  to  the  inundation  of  emigrants  wfaidi 
wpuld  thus  pour  mto  India,  it  is  evident  that  these  limits  could  not 
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be  long  effeotaat.  The  present  restiictions  being  removed,  the 
progress  of  emigration  M'ould  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  the 
inducements  to  new  colonists  increasing  in  tliat  proportion  to  the 
number  of  die  old  ones. 

Of  the  effects  that  would  result  in  this  respect  from  laying  open 
the  Trade  to  private  ships,  some  reasonable  conjecture  may  be  formed 
by  contemplating  the  ntimber  of  Europeans  that  have  settled  in 
India,  from  the  CompanyV  chartered  ships,  notwidistanding  the 
strict  bonds  by  which  these  are  connected  with  their  employers. 
In  cases  of  irregularity  the  Company  can  withhold  from  the  owners 
their  freight ;  they  can  mulct  the  captains  and  deprive  them  of 
their  commands ;  they  can  dismiss  the  officers  from  their  service. 
But  even  the  great  power  which  the  Company  thus  possess  over 
the  owners,  captains,  and  officers  of  their  regular  ships  has  not 
aiv  ays'  been  sufficient  to  prevent  their  crews  from  forming  a  re* 
sidence  in  India.  How  much  more  feeble  then,  or  rather  what  a 
nullity  would  be  their  authority  over  private  ships,  of  which  the 
owners,  commanders  and  officers  would,  under  the  system  pro- 
posed,  be  %i  holly  independent  of  them  !        ' 

But  the  emigration  to  India  would  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
those  descriptions  of  persons,  who  might  casually  quit  their  ships 
in  orrler  to  form  a  residence  in  that  country.  Tliere  are  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  amoug  them  the  floribliing  and  secure  state  of 
the  British  dominions,  which  now  more  than  formerly  produce  a 
tendency  to  die  colonization  of  Asia.  Those  who  went  with 
permission,  at  former  periods,  jto  the  £ast  Indies,  under  the 
denomination  of  free  mariners,  or  who  casually  remained  there 
and  settled  as  merchants  or  traders,  with  licenses  from  the  Com- 
pany, invariably  went  abroad  with  the  view> .  after  having  realized 
a  competency  or  a  fortune,  of  returning  to  spend  the  evening  of 
flieir  days  in*  their  native  country.  Now,  however,  that  fortunes 
are  not  so  easily  acquired,  and  that  the  mode  of  living  among 
Europeans  in  India  is  considerably  improved,  many  persons,  who 
would  have  gone  formerly  with  the  intention  of  returning,  will 
proceed  to  that  country,  assured  of  the  stability  of  the  British 
power,  with  a  design  of  making  it  a  permanent  residence. 

llius  the  British  Empire  itself,  should  this  feeling  extend^  an 
effect  which  the  measure  in  contemplation  is  admirably  calculated 
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to  procUtoe»  might  tuffsr  aa  dantiing  depopulation :  alid  it  is  ad 
Ui$B  leaaoDftbly  to  be  expeeted  tfaat,  under  the  eaisting  proMure  of 
mv  and  despotbm  in  other  covotrics,  an  immeoae  emigratioa 
mould  take  place  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  would 
aatarally  concentrate  in  India,  as  being  now  the  most  favored 
asylum  of  peace,  security,  and  plenty. 

This  resuh  could  not  fail  to  be  farther  accelerated  by  the  pro* 
grern  of  events  in  South  America,  New  South  Wales,  and  other 
countries,  which,  from  their  position,  would  always,  if  navigation 
were  unrestrained,  have  a  considerable  intercourse  with  the  Com- 
pany's territories ;  and  the  additional  intercourse,  upon  the  return 
of  peace,  of  the  nations  now  in  hostility  with  us,  would  powerfully 
contribute  toward  the  same  end. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  reviewing  this  measure  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  conclusion  which  we  are  obliged  to  form  is,  that  if  the  object 
intended  were  to  encourage  emigration  to  India,  a  better  or  m 
more  appropriate  plan  could  scarcely  have  been  devised  for  that 
purpose,  than  that  of  granting  unlimited  permission  to  private 
ships  to  trade  to  that  country.  And  how,  I  would  ask,  is  the 
permission  to  be /mt/ed?  If  licenses  from  the  Company  should 
be  deemed  necessary,  how  can  they,  without  the  grossest  inconsis- 
tency and  injustice,  be  granted  to  some  merchants,  and  to  some 
ship-owners,  but  refused  to  others  i  If  they  should  not  be  deemed 
accessary,  then  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  the  ability 
and  the  fancy  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking,  may  fit  out  a 
ship  for  India,  and  dispatch  her  at  whatever  period  he  pleases. 

Thus  India  would  be  colonized ! 

With  respect  to  the  effect  which  that  result  would  produce  o» 
die  permanency  of  its  connection  with  Great  Britam,  no  man, 
I  should  think,  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  diat  it  would  prove 
ultimately  fatal ;  and  the  only  difference  of  opinion  which  cotdd 
reasonably  arise,  would  be  respecting  the  precise  period  at  which 
tfkeir  separation  would  happen. 

The  next  proposition  is,  that  opening  the  Trade  ot  India  to 
private  ships  would  be  productive  of  irregularity,  smuggling,  depre- 
dations, and  even  piracy  in  the  Indian  Seas ;  that  it  would  interfarw 
ttrnteriatiy  with  the  Company's  regular  Trade  to  Qiina,  and  evea 
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endanger  the  permanency  of,  or  entirely  interrupt^  the  intercourse 
ivith  that  coantry. 

Under  the  system  of  O^en  Trade  proposed,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that,  in  ao  vast  a  range  of  coast  many  opportunities  would  occur, 
in  places  to  which  British  laws  and  British  protection  have  not  yet 
AiUy  extended,  of  plundering,  over-reaching,  or  otherwise  mal- 
treating the  mild  aud  inoffensive  inhabitants :  and,  although  the 
natural  love  of  justice,  would  with  many  prevail  over  all  tempta- 
tions, yet  there  are  odiers  who  would  allow  themselves   to   be 
seduced  into  acts  of  violence,  treachery,  or  deception,  which  the 
facility  of  escaping  punishment  would  render  too  alluring  to  be 
always  resisted.     However  we  may  be  advanced  in  refinemept,  I 
am  not  aware  that,  in  respect  to  sound  morals^  the  present  times 
are  much  superior  to  what  they  were  a  century  ago ;  and  we  know 
diat,  at  that  period,  a  regular  system  of  piracy  was  organized  by 
the  interlopers,  who  frequented  the  Indian  Seas  to  the  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  imprisonr 
ment  by  the  native  powers,  of  their  most  valuable  servants. '  Some 
of  the  piratical  vessels,  which  then  infested  those  seas,  were  even 
fitted  out  by  British  subjects,  from  New  York,  and  other  parts 
of  America,   then  under  our  own  dommion.*    It  is  true,  the 
present  state  of  India  by  land,  and  that  of  our  naval  power  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  would  render  such  projects  now  much  more 
hazardous.     But  if,  from  these  circumstances,  private  adventurers 
should  seldom  be  daring  enough  to  venture  upon  absolute  piracy, 
they  would  still  have  sufficient  temptations  and  opportunity  to  com- 
mit minor  depredations 

^  The  injury  which  would  arise  from  this  source  to  the  Company's 
China  Trade  is  equally  certain,  but  of  much  greater  importance. 
It  was  a  judicious  precaution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  a 
view  to  the  safety  of  this  trade,  to  desire  that  private  ships  might  be 
prohibited  from  having  access  to  the  A^olucca  Islands,  or  Eastern 
Archipelago.  But  even  this  restriction,  although  undoubtedly 
some,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  but  a  very  slender  security  against 

'  Vide  Bmee's  Aanali  of  the  Eist  India  Cempaoj,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  iM  and  flO. 
*  Ihid.  pp.  $93  sad  nu 

NO.X.  Pam,^dEd.  VOL.!.  O 
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(he  AiBger.  Private  tbips  wodd  find  it  profitdble  to  bring  ham 
teas.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  an  article,  which  beari  mmtfr 
•ix  jier  cent,  duty  ad  valorem,  is  too  great  to  be  resiated,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  Ae  mere  apprehension  of  remote  detection  and 
pmnsbment.  It  is  an  evil  which  can  only  be  resisted,  in  iimne,  hj 
aome  such  system  of  restriction  as  ihat  mhitii  at  pneMnt  «xist». 
And  hence,  it  nwy  be  pronounced,  without  reserve,  that  to  1^ 
open  Ae  East  India  Trade  to  private  ships  would  b^  in  other 
words,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  illicit  commeroe,  more  extear 
sive  and  more  injurious  in  iti  consequences,  than  any  that  has  ever 

existed  in  die  world. 

Even  were  the  ships  of  iwlwiduak  prehibitad  from  wntmg  th» 
Molucca  Iiluids,  which  however  His  Majesty's  Umttou  hMe 
diown  some  reluctance  to  accord,  encouK^emeitf  would  atiU  ans* 
to  die  exportation  of  teas  and  other  commodities  from  China,  (» 
answer  the  demand  occasioned  by  these  ships.  These  comsiodir 
ties  would  find  their  way  to  some  central  ports  in  die  Indian  Se«% 
which  would  in  such  case  become  lai«e  dep6to ;  and  thna,  him 
the  inordinate  profits  which  would  attewl  each  suoeeasM  rvms^ 
an  immense  and  a  regular  system  of  dandeetine  Trade,  wonU  fpOHr 
taneously  spring  up.  It  would  not  be  in  hmnan  ingenuity  «o  pi»r 
vent  it  Neutral  and  hostile  nations  would  diink  it  tfa»»  mtwert «» 
protect  and  encourage  such  a  traflic:  and  this  very  oicwwtanM 
miffht  lay  the  foundation  of  new  wass. 

Whenever  peace  *all  take  place  between  this  country  and  FwMf 
(and  war  camiot  be  eternal),  the  evils  ariaint  ftom  this  soufon  nwj 
natui*Uy  be  expected  to  increase,  fi  would  be  nwMsowible  it» 
suppose  that,  at  whatever  period  that  event  may  happen,  we  diaU 
bTin  a  situation  entirely  to  dictate  the  condition  of  **  I*"***  ^ 
that  the  enemy  will  not  aspire  to  the  restomtion  of  bis  AsiatM; 

: -* !«..» th«  Mlands  wUch  we  have  recently  c^itnreri* 


as  equivalents  for  other  objects,  which  he  mny  b«  dispofrf  W 
relinquish.  In  the  event,  then,  of  our  be»g  oUiged  to  f«tOf? 
the  Islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  would  they  w*  ^<»^.'*7 
convenient  depdts  for  Clandestine  Trade  i  And  is  it  not  b#^ 
probable  that,  with  this  v«y  ri*w,  thny  ^ouW  be  ««»^.«; 
Lrts?  Madagascar,  Manilla,  and  other  places  not  widiin  Bntish 
jurisdiction,  wquW  al)o  naturajly  bec9me  t)ie  resorts  of  sneli 
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commtree*  We  could  not^  if  at  peace  with  these  nationsi  prcveojt 
French,  American,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  ships  from  bringing 
teas  from  China,  for  the  purpose  of  locking  them  at  these  depots  § 
nor  the  ships  of  our  own  private  merchants  from  touching  at  such 
ports»  is  order  to  purchase  those  teas  with  the  view  of  smu^Ung 
theoi  into  Great  Britain,  or  some  intermediate  ports. 

Upon  die  return  home  of  those  private  ships  the  Azorei,  the 
Western  Islands,  the  Madeiras,  would  afibrd  oonrenaent  stations 
for  carrying  on  this  traffic  to  any  degree :  every  part  of  the  coasts 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scothmd,  and  Wales,  would  offer  similar 
facilities :  and,  in  the  event  of  importation  from  India  b^g  eas^ 
fended  to  the  out-ports,  as  turn  pressed,  the  most  eztensiye  an4 
systematic  smuggling  oould  not  be  obviated  by  all  the  efii^rts  of 
the  l^gigns  of  Custom-JIouse  Officers,  suiq>osing  these  persons  tQ 
do  thmr  duty,  whoin  the  government  might  think  fit  to  i^ppoint. 

Weee  importation  even  confined  to  the  port  of  Ijondon,  as  at 

Jfrti  {MToposed  by  Ministers,  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Francfr* 

the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  would  present  to  adventurer! 

ebundaat  opportunities  of  successfully  carrying  on  an  illicit  Trade, 

m  %  very  large  scale. 

Bnt  independently  c^  these  numerous  facilities,  so  fetcile  in 
^jlpedients  is  the  genius  of  Trade,  that  places  of  rendezvous  it|ight# 
and  PQ  doubt  would,  be  appointed,  in  different  latitudes  and  longv* 
tudes,  at  which  smaller  vessels  would  be  dkected  to  wait  fcur  those 
of  a  larger  size^  in  order  to  take  charge  pf  the  clandestine  part  of 
iMf 'Cairgoe$^  to  be  conveyed  to  places  where  it  could  be  disposed 
of  With  advantage,  promptitude,  and  safety. 

If,  in  die  course  of  such  voyages^  these  private  ships  should  bt 
odBasionally  captured,  their  claiidestine  trad^  seized,  or  their  regu« 
br  cargoes  ccmfis^ted,  the  mischiefs  to  the  East  India  Company 
w/A  to  the  fevenue,  would  not  thereby  be  in  the  smalleal  degree 
dbisuiished.  It  would  only  be  a  transfer  ol  property  from  the 
hands  of  the  private  trader  to  those  of  the  crews  of  our  men  of 
war,  or  of  the  CustompHouse  officer.  In  proportion  to  dte  eactent 
10  which  this  clandestine  trade  might  be  carried  on,  Aether  the 
adventurers  in  it  should  be  gainers  or  losers,  would  the  profits  of 
the  Company  and  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  be  diminished  ? 

Widi  respect  even  to  the  fair  private  Tvde,  although  it  would 
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)M>t  80  much  affect  the  revenue  (it  would,  however,  in  no  inconsi«* 
derable  degree,  increase  the  expeuces  of  collecting  it),  the  struggle 
which  would  take  place,  could  not  fail  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
Company,  although,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  which  has  been 
given  to  them  in  perpetuity,  they  would  of  coutte  surmount  the 
competition  of  all  individual  rivals.  In  this  rivalship,  every  honest 
private  competitor  would  undoubtedly  be  ruined.  But  we  shall 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  individual  Mer- 
chants  carrying  on  a  fair  private. Trade  to  India,  should  prevail 
over  the  Company,  what  difference  could  it  make  to  the  Public) 
whether  the  Company  or  their  private  rivals,  were  the  first  to  be 
ruined  P  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  it  is  the  illicit  Trader  alontf 
who  would  benefit  by  the  change.  And  if  the  measure' of  admit* 
ting  private  ships,  of  all  sizes,  and  from  all  ports,  to  trade  to  In- 
dia, in  defiance  of  all  these  dangers,  is  to  be  canied  into  effect,  I 
am  of  I  opinion,  that  die  Bill  by  which  it  is  to  be  enacted,  ought  to 
be  denominated  <<  an  act  for  establishing,  protecting,  and  eztendfaig 
illicit  commerce  between  India  and  Britain.''  '    < 

It  is  well  known,  that  enough  of  tea  for  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  supplied,  in  an  unaduU 
tekated  state,  and  at  reascmable  prices,  by  the  East  India  Company; 
and  that  from  this  sounre  have  arisen  their  principal  commercial 
profits. '  Let  us  now  inquire  what  would  be  the  effects  upott 
diese  profits  of  admitting  private  ships  to  the  Trade  of  IncUa.  •  An 
incteaied  demand  for  tea,  and  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of 
diat  article,  would  immediatdy  take  place  in  China;  wh3e 
the  competition  of  illicit  Traders^  by  producing  a  superabundant 
supply,  would  occasion  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  same  commodity 
at  home.  Thus  die  profits  of  the  Company  would  be  unfiavora- 
My  affected,  by  a  double  operation.  The  revenue,  depending  upon 
this  source,  it  is  obviousy  would  be  almost  wholly  annihilated; 
And  what  would  the  consumes  benefit  by  tiie  change?  While 
the  abatement,  which  it  would  occasion,  on  the  retail  prices,  could 
tfot  be  sensibly  felt,  even  by  the  poorest  persons  in  society,  ibt 
sophistication^  wluch  would  in  consequence  take  place,  of  an  ardde 


^  Tweiity.fi ve  mUlioni  of  pounds  of  varioqa  kinds  of  tea  is  tbe  aTenge^vsn* 
tity  sold  at  the  CompaDy'i  met  in  tbe  year. 
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become  ■  necessary  of  life  throughout  the  Britbh  dominions^^  would 
diminish  the  comforts^  aod  might  injure  the  healthy  of  almost  everj 
member  of  the  community.     And  thus,  from  a  measure  i^regnant 
with  danger  to  so  many  various  interests,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a 
single  incidental  benefit  is  promised^  to  the  public. 
.    The  Company,  crippled  as  they  would  then  be,  could  no  longer 
aflford  to  export  to  China,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
at  an  immense  loss,  to  the  annual  amount  of  a  million  sterling  of 
the  metals  and  woollens  of  Great  Britain.    And  thus,  some  of 
our  best  staple  commodities,  contrary  to  the  fallacious  expectations 
entertained  by  many  of  those  who  deal  in  them,  would,  instead  of 
experiencing  an  increase,  suffer,   from  the  measure  proposed^  an 
inunediate  diminution  of  sale. 

So  assured,  indeed,  were  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cornwall 
Mines,  of  the  loss  that  would  arise  on  the  sale  of  dieir  products  in 
China,  if  exported  on  their  own  accounts,  (and  the  same  appre* 
hensions  would,  of  course,  be  entertained  by  private  Merchants) 
that  they  thought  proper  to  decline  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  convey  annually  twelve  hundred  tons  of  their  metals  to 
that  country^  freight  free. 

The  annual  sacrifices  thus  made  by  the  Company  at  the  shrine 
of  the  public,  particularly  in  respect  to  woollens  and  metals,  they 
were  enabled  to  bear,  both  by  the  profits  of  their  homeward  car- 
goes, and  by  the  mutual  support  which  their  territorial  revenue, 
and  commerce,  afforded  to  each  other.  From  their  mixed  cha- 
racter of  Sovereigns  and  Merchants,  they  were  enabled  to  effect, 
what  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  individuals,  in  their  mere  com- 
mercial capacity,  should  have  the  power  to  accopiplish.    ' 

From  all  tfiese  considerations,  it  follows,  that  the  plan  of  grant- 
ing liberty  to  Private  Ships  to  trade  to  India,  even  if  they  should 
.be  excluded  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  a  certain,  although 
an  indirect,  mode  of  depriving  the  East  India  Company  of  all  the 
benefits  of  the  China  Trade ;  and  may,  eventually,  deprive  the 
inhabitants  of  these  Kingdoms  of  one  of  die  most  essential  neces- 
saries of  life  ;-Hm  article,  which,  scarcely  an  individual  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage  can  now  dispense  with,  and  which  chiefly 
administers  to  the  subsistence  of  the  very  poorest  classes  of 
society. 
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If  the  Moluccas,  indeed,  were  to  be  included  io  the  tracts^ 
which  Private  Ships  are  to  be  permitted  to  navigate,  tke  mm  of 
the  Company's  China  Trade  would  be  considerably  OMNre  direct  and 
rapid  ;  and  the  danger  of  the  deprivation  of  Tea  to  die  iahabitatili 
of  these  kingdoms,  much  more  imminent.  These  islands,  as  stated 
by  the  Deputation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  ''  would  bold  out 
irresistible  temptations  to  lawless  European  Settlement,  eater- 
prize,  and  adventure,  before  which  the  Company's  China  Trade 
must  sink,  as  this  maritime  resort  would  certainly  become  the  very 
focus  of  dangerous  and  illicit  intercourse  with  the  Continent  of 
India." 

As  this  private  trade  would  of  course  be  carried  on  by  a  ape* 
cies  of  adventurers,   who  would  not  be  much  disposed  to  restrict 
themselves  either  to  legal,  or  moral  means,  in  order  to  render  their 
voyages  profitable,  they  would  not,  if  it  should  appear  to  then  to 
be  conducive  to  that  epd  to  proceed  into  tbe  China  Seas,  think  it 
necessary  to  pay  a  very  scrupijdous  r^aid  to  the  limits  thait  mig^t 
be  assigned  to  th^  destination  by  the  New  Charter.     In  this  man* 
her,  an  indefinite  number  of  unconnected  Europeans,  with  views 
.  of  the -most  irregular  kind,  would  find  their  way  to  the  borders  of 
the  Chinese  territories.    We  know  how  suspicious  that  govern- 
ment has  always  been  of  strangers ;  how  indifiFerent  in  general  to 
foreign  intercourse  ;  that  they  even  banished  the  Enropeads,  at  one 
period,  to  Macao ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  great  inlocnce  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  regular  conduct  of  their  Ser« 
vants^  that  their  ships  are  allowed  to  visit  Canton,  and  their  Super* 
cargoes  to  reside  there,  during  one  part  of  the  year. 

Whajt,  then,  would  be  the  consei|uence  of  that  sort  of  inter- 
eourse,  which  might  be  expected  to  take  place,  between  die  na- 
tives of  China  and  Europeans  of  the  description  1  have  just  ami* 
tioncd,  after  the  regular  Ships,  and  the  accredited  Auihorities^ 
should  kave  Canton  i  Nodiio|r  but  disorder,  and  the  oltiflBate 
exclusion  of  all  Europeans  from  Chba !  An  even^  that  would 
involve  in  its  consequences,  four  millions  of  revenue  [—a  millioa 
bf  export! — the  employment  of  a  large  ieet  of  most  eaoeUeat 
Ships,  each  of  warlike  equipment  !^-^e  rain  of  private  Specula- 
tors  !-*the  palsyiog  of  the  fuactiona  of  the  Companj!>--and,  the 
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of  «■  vticle,  wiiich  has  now  become,  to  ;iil  raiiks  of 
Britidi  fabjects,  m  neccsary  of  life  ! 

Hk  Coounercial  intercoarae  between  China  and  Russia,  bj 
kady  k  k  well  known,  has,  upon  similar  grotiuds,  been  tieqiiendy 
■•■"'^••■d.  This  happened  in  17S3  ;  and  the  communication 
•■•not  re-opened  till  179i,  being  a  period  of  seven  rears.'      This 

always  or^in^ted  with  the  Chinese  Govemmeot,  bj 
the  onkn  for  ahatting  and  re-opening  the  communicatinny 
the  two  countries,  have  usually  been  issued  several  months 
before  they  hare  been  made  known  to  its  subjects  by  the  Gorem* 
aentof  Rnaak.* 

We  cone  now  to  consider  the  eflects,  which  this  oieasure  would 
k>ve  Uftm  the  revcno6.  It  has  been  already  stated  ihat  the  loss  to 
the  pobhc  rerenue  of  this  country,  in  the  event  of  opening  the 
trade  to  India  to  private  Ships,  would  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
Siicit  Trade,  which,  under  color  of  this  Commerce,  might  be 
canied  on.  The  quantity  of  Tea  at  present  imported  being  quite 
■■Bi  kilt  fer  the  cansnmptioB  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  king* 
doBt»  itnnntbeobvioos,  that  an  additioori  importation  woidd 
not  nergiisrily  be  aeeompanied  by  an  additional  consumption.  But 
&e  incraaaed  mffiy,  torn  illicit  IVade,  would  occasion  a  dimimi* 


this  hai  bccnrept<M»tcd  by  asow  as  a  parted  of  war  between  Ra^  aad 
Sat  w«  have  avvcr  heaia  af  battlca  between  Rotiiao  aad  Chiaese  Armiet. 
And  it  appean  moit  raHonabk  to  believe,  tiat  eoniBiercial  irregalaritiet  were 
tiie  lole  fronnd  of  the  intemption  of  intercoone,  which  took  place  at  thia  pe« 
nsQ,  between  the  two  aations* 

# 

*  IMa  Afldaviti  of  JoBsph  fkwell,  ia  a  paaqiUet  entitled,  **  The  Right  of 
evtiy  Britidi  Merebaat  to  trade  within  the  Oeojpaphical  limitt  defined  by  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  vindicated,  Stc."  By  T.  Lee— p.  7l-~ 
73. 

The  anfhor  of  fhit  PampMet  Ihiaks  it  wonld  be  qalte  expedient  and  jaat,  ta 


dtpiife  the  Bast  India  Company  of  the  eachnive  privUege  of  the  trade  to 
China,  on  the  ground  of  aooM  miicondnct  which  he  allcgea  against  that  AfntU 
m  that  country. 

Another  writer,  on  the  same  side,  after  having  roundly  pronounced  the  preMiif 
Company  iacapMe  (Anm  thc§r  long  eaperieace  I  presnmeX  very  giavely  amuras 
aa  that  a  nar  Company  fwithoat  aay  ezpariOKe)  woald  be  much  better  qaalaiad 
to  conduct  thia  tradel  (  And  he  proposes  that  the  taqand  Company  diould 
pay  one  mfflioa  a  year  to  govtmnent !  1 1  So  nwch  for  the  opponents  of  the 
Cetopany* 
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lion  of  the  quantities  8oId  at  the  Company's  sales,  and  of  dia 
prices  :  and  thus,  in  two  ways,  effect  a  diminution  of  the  revennel 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  ezpenee  of  main- 
taining the  legions  of  Custom-House  Officers,  wh6m  it  would  be 
deemed  expedient,  under  the  system  proposed,  to  app<»nt  to  the 
out-ports,  would  operate  a  farther  diminution  of  the  revenue  ;  and 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  he  otherwise  very  obnoxious  to  those,  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  all  such  appointnients,  by  undu- 
ly augmenting  the  influence  of  the  executive  power,  must  trench 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

But  even  at  the  price  of  this  additional  odium  and  expence,  it 
would  be  so  impracticable  to  prevent,  or  even  to  oppose  a  barrier 
to  smuggling,  if  ships  were  permitted  to  unload  at  the  out-ports, 
tfiat  it  would  almost  of  necessity  become  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  individual  adventurers,  who  might  engage  in  the  East  India 
Trade.  The  fair  individual  trader  could  not  long  successfully 
compete  with  the  Company,  who  would  of  course  continue  their 
commercial  operations,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  long  as  they 
were  not  an  entire  loss,  or  until,  by  the  irr^ularity  of  the  inter- 
lopers, the  communication  with  China  should  be  entirely  stopped. 
One  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  competition  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  fair  private  trader,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
high  duties  upon  Tea,  would  be  to  render  smuggling,  widi  all  its 
risks,  *  by  far  the  most  gaining  trade ;  '*  and  in  fact,  however 
covered  or  disguised,  it  would  become  the  principal  object." 

Under  the  ^system  in  question,  then,  even  in  the  limited  shape 
originally  proposed,  it  may  very  fairly  be  maintained,  that  all  the 
regulations  which  the  utmost  extent  of  human  ingenuity  could 
devise,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  smuggling,  as  it  would 
be  the  most  lucrative,  from  becoming  the  principal  object  of  those, 
who  should  embark  in  the  East  India  Trade.  And  there  can  be 
still  less  doubt  that  the  evil  would  be  farther  ^[gravated,  in  as  £sr 
as  it  is  capable  of  aggravation,  by  the  ulterior  projects  of  allowiiq^ 
access  to  Private  Ships  to  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  entrance  into 
the  out'ports  of  these  Kingdoms;  but  more  especially  by  the  ad- 
mission into  the  trade  of  vessels  of  inferior  burthen. 

Such  vessels  could,  in  India,  go  into  minor  ports  ftnd  more 
easily  form  connection  with  the  natives;  and  their  intercourse. 
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mod  conaequent  irregularaiet,  would  be  such  as  imtifiet  the  vigilance 
or  power  of  the  Indian  Governments,  would  be  able  to  discover 
or  controul.  On  their  return,  they  could  enler  the  small  ports  of 
Ei^Iandi  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  easily  elude  the  vigilance,  or 
purchase  the  connivance  of  the  Custom^House  Officers. 

That  his  Majest/s  Mimsters  should  not  have  felt  the  force,  and 
admitted  the  validity  of  the  irrefutable  ai^uments  adduced  by  the 
Deputation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  against  admitting  vessels  of 
this  description  to  a  participation  in  the  India  Trade,  is  to  me 
extraordinary,  and  almost  unaccountable.  On  this  subject,  the 
deputation  express  themselves  in  the  following  terms : — ^^  In  short, 
if  a  mere  chance  outward,  for  the  sake  of  smuggling  homeward, 
was  the  speculation  and  the  object  of  adventurers,  undoubtedly 
onall  Ships  would  best  answer  their  purpose  ;  but  if  an  honorable 
commercial  intercourse  with  India  was  the  object  of  Government, 
it  could  <Hily  be  maintained  by  Ships  of  a  respectable  size,  and 
suitable  equipment  as  to  stores  and  force,  under  the  conduct  of 
able  and  responsibk  commanders  and  crews." 

That  the  size  of  the  ships,  and  the  respectability  of  their  equip- 
ments, are  of  importance,  in  a  political,  as  well  as  in  a  commercial 
view,  is  evinced  by  the  different  degrees  of  respect  paid  to  the 
Company's  regular  ships,  and  to  those  of  the  American  traders^ 
in  the  Eastern  Seas.*>  The  large  ships  of  the  Company,  equipped 
and  discipUned  as  they  are,  and  navigated  by  gentlemen  of  educa* 
tion,  rank  in  society,  and  nautical  skilly  command  respect,  and  in- 
sure obedience,  from  the  natives  of  India.  But  should  a.rabble 
of  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  denominations  be  admitted  to  the  Indi- 
an Seas,  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretel  that,  with 
much  immediate  mischief  to  the  company,  and  almost  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  regular  trade,  their  course 
will  be  marked  with  irregularities  and  crimes,  that  will  bring  inde- 
lible disgrace  on  the  British  character  and  name  in  the  East,  and 
lead  eventually  to  the  interruption  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Chi- 
nese Empire.* 

■  Since  the  above  was  written,  Ihii  point  appesn  to  have  been  abandoned 
I9  bis  M ^esty's  Ministen.  Vide  '<  Papers  respecting  tbe  Negociation  for  a 
Renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Exclusive  Privilegeii  p.  170." 
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^  But  fiutber,  fli«  whole  of  &u  meafvre  appears  to  me  to  be  • 
iepartwre,  ott  the  part  of  Minifteni,  from  their  implied  i^pwemenl 
nith  the  East  lacha  Company^  which  professed  to  found  the  re^ 
IMwd  of  their  Charter,  on  the  prineiples  of  the  Acts  of  1784  an4 
1793.  It  is  also,  in  its  two  idterior  ramifications,  a  compete  de* 
mtooa  from  the  principles  upon  which  the  negociation  between 
Lord  MetviHe  and  the  East  India  Company,  had  begun  and  pro* 
eeeded*  It  is  eten  directly  repugnant  and  contradictory  to  bia 
Lordship's  consent  to  the  sixtfi  proposition  of  the  Comet  of  Direc* 
tors,  namely,  that  '  the  whole  of  Ae  Indian  Trade  should  be 
brought  to  the  Port  of  London^  and  the  goods  sold  at  the  Cook 
pany^s  sales/ 

This  mode  of  proceeding  would  seem  to  convey  no  very  una- 
^vocal  intimation  that  the  East  India  Company  are  not  conss* 
dered  as  possessiiq;  any  rights  beyond  what  may  suit  die  views  of 
expediency  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  for  the  time  being,  to  per« 
mit  them  to*  retain ;  although  I  do  not  imagine  that  such  a  propo- 
aition  will  be  asserted  by  them  in  terms.    Of  this,  more  hereafter. 

But  even  if  the  East  India  Company  were  deemed  to  possess 
«o  positive  rights,  the  evils  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
shown,  by  a  series  of  the  most  enlightened  reasoning,  founded 
upon  thev  long  experience,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  facts, 
must  result  to  the  Company,  to  the  revenue,  and  to  the  Empire 
from  the  meditated  change,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  suf- 
flcient  to  induce  Ministers  to  pause,  and  re-consider  their  determi* 
nation.  It  behoves  them  to  reflect,  diat  unless  they  can  call 
into  their  service  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that  is  altogether  superna- 
tural,^«by  which  the  prevention  of  colonization,  and  of  smugging, 
can  be  rendered  compatible  with  peimission  to  Private  Ships,  of 
dl  sorts  and  rizes,  to  trade  to  India,  and  to  enter  the  out^ports  of 
Aese  Kingdoms,— they  will  subject  themselves  to  the  imputation 
of  making  a  rash  and  ill-considered  experiment,  of  yielding  to  a 
aensdess  and  unfounded  clamor,  and  of  courting  a  hollow 
popularity.  If,  besides,  it  should  appear  that  die  East  India 
Company  are  actually  possessed  of  positive  rights,  it  would  be 
to  incur  a  dreadftil  responsibility,  to  introduce  innovations, 
prima  facie  no  less  injurious  and  unjust  towards  that  great  bod|y, 
than  in  their  immediate  and  obvious  consequenceSi  palpably  preg- 
nant with  calamity  to  the  whole  Empire. 
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It  k  Aficdt  Ml  to  be  pcmaded  dnl»  is  this  witter,  Miniftent 
as  Act  isMiit  be  sspposed  to  ksve  mediuted  the  niiii  of  tbe  EaSI 
Imdk  Coapaaj  by  m  side  wind,  hafe  not  acted  frooi  cosnctioa  ; 
b«t  that  tbej  hare  allowed  their  better  judgments  to  be  borae 
down  by  tbe  daaaon  of  certain  petitioiiefs,  who  know  not  die 
conseqncoon  of  what  thej  are  demanding,  or  that  they  hafo 
Ihnidiy  yielded  to  a  presnnicd  necessity  arising  from  die  pressnreof 
tbe  times.    This,  however,  is  matter  of  little  ooosequence ;   fisr 
we  are  not  inqoiring  imo  motives,  but  efftcts.    Tbe  laying  open 
Ae  trade  to  India  to  the  out-ports,  has  been  aptly  deoominalad  a 
question  of  eiistenoe  with  the  East  India  Company.     But  it  m 
niso  calcnlated  to  affect  no  less  vitally  diat  portion  of  the  public 
tevenoe,  urhich  depends  npon  die  regular  India  Trade:  and,  in  its 
nltimate  consequences,  even  the  integrity  and  safety  of  the  BridA 
empire.    On  diis  question,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  shovm 
much  inconsistency.     They  expressly  declve  their  conviction 
**  that  the  great  iwteiests  ot  policy  and  of  rrvoine,  as  well  as  of  the 
Easi  India  Compamf,"  require,  '^  that  the  tristimg  rtstraiists  r»> 
spectmg  the  intercourse  with  China  diould  continoe ;  and  that  the 
exelnsive  Trade  in  Tea  should  be  preserved  to  the  Company »" 
Yet  the  direct,  and  almost  immediate  effect  of  the  measure,  which 
they  mm  propose,  would  be,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
those  who  have  most  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  destroy  every 
ves6ge  of  those  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  thus  adnut  to  be 
necessary  to  tbe  policy  of  the  Empire  at  large ! 

It  has  already  been  fully  demonstnted,  in  the  celebrated  Letter  ef 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Pany,  and  in  the  subsequent  correspondence  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  with  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  is  indeed 
univemlly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  acquainted  vrith  die 
subject  in  aH  ite  bearings,  that  the  continuance  of  an  exclusive 
trade  to  China,  or  even  of  intercourse  with  that  country,  is  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  a(imission  of  private  ships  to  the 
trade  of  India,  especially  if  their  burthen  should  be  diseretionary, 
if  they  sbooU  have  access  there  to  die  Molucca  Islands,  and  to 
tbe  out-perto  of  these  Kingdoms  upon  their  return. 

It  is  in  Act  the  opinion  of  many,  that  should  this  measurei  wiA 
in  various  ramifications,  be  persisted  in  by  Ministers,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  that  the  Company  should  go  on  for  any  length  of 
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time :  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  advisable  now  to  begin  to 
^ind  up  their  concern^  than  be  obliged  to  do  so  a  few  years  hence, 
under  still  more  unfavorable  circumstances^  and  with  more  impo- 
verished means. 

•  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  com- 
petition, which  would  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  fair  as  from 
the  clandestine  trader,  under  color  of  this  commerce,  would  be,  aa 
abridgment  of  the  G>mpany's  sales,  and  a  unking  of  their  finances. 
Events  which  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  necessity  oC  relin- 
quishing their  great  establishments ;  of  laying  up  their  vast  fleets^ 
now  the  means  of  transporting  troops  and  stores,  as  well  as  of 
defendii^  their  commerce;  and  of  abandoning  their  buildings, 
wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other  articles  of  dead.stock,  formed  at  a 
firodigious  expence,  and  suited  only  to  the  Indian  Trade,  which 
bad  so  long  been  theirs,  all  of  which  would,  in  such  case,  become 
useless  and  deserted !  With  the  decline  of  the  Company,  would 
be  thrown  out  of  activity  and  employ,  twenty-one  millions  of  capi- 
tal, 1400  commanders  and  officers,  8000  seamen,  12000  trades- 
men, SOOO  laborers,  and  seventy-eight  of  the  finest  ships  in  the 
world,  many  of  them  fit  to  take  their  station  in  line  of  battle 
with  the  British  Navy ! 

The  practice  of  using  the  port  of  London  only,  for  the  East 
India  Trade,  which  has  existed  since  the  first  institution  of  the 
Company,  has  been  productive  of  advantages  too  numerous 
and  too  well  defined  to  admit  of  being  relinquished  upon 
the  mere  presumptimi  of  ^uncertain  or  remote  benefits.  The 
custom  of  selling  their  imports,  at  stated  periods,  by  public  auc- 
tion, has  been  nearly  coevid  with  the  Company.  These  sales  are 
open,  honorable,  and  satisfactory;  and  are  resorted  to,  widi  con- 
fidence, by  the  Merchants  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
by  those  of  Great  Britain.  So  high  indeed  b  the  character  of  the 
Company  with  foreign  merchants,  that  purchases  have  been  made 
.by  them  "  on  the  faith  merely  of  the  descriptive  marks ;  and  goods 
(thus  marked),  on  their  arrival  on  the  Continent,  frequently  pass 
through  various  hands^  before  they  are  finally  unpacked."  TThe 
injuries  and  frauds,  to  which  an  alteration  in  this  mode,  consecrated 
by  the  practice  of  centuries^  would  necessarily  give  rise,  may  be 
readily  conceived* 
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For  the  security  of  ihe  revenue  arinog  from  die  Trtd^  to  Indk^ 
18  has  been  well  observed  by  the  Deputation  of  the  Court  of  Direo- 
ton,  *'  nothing  so  effectual  could  be  devised  as  to  bring  the  m»- 
forts  to  one  place;  to  have  them  lodged  under  the  keys  of  the 
Government  Officers ;  to  have  them  sold  publicly  in  the  presence 
of  those  officers ;  and  finally  to  have  the  duties  (upwards  of  four 
millions  per  annum\ '  thus  carefully  ascertained,  cdlected  through 
the  medium  of  the  Company,  and  with  hardly  any  charge  to  go- 
vernment !  In  short,"  say  they,  **  the  present  system  affords  the 
most  complete  provision  that  can  be  imagined  against,  defect, 
fraud,  or  expence^  in  realizing  this  branch  of  the  revenue  to  the 
Public/' 

Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  to  what  precise  degree 
the  measure  of  laying  open  the  Trade  to  India  to  private  shipii 
might,  in  its  least  noxious  operation,  immediately  affect  this  branch 
of  ^e  public  revenue ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  pai^ 
tial  fulfilment  of  the  evils  apprehended,  it  would  be  considerably 
injured,  and  by  their  total  fulfilment  destroyed. 

It  cannot,  independently  of  these  considerations^  be  supposed 
to  make  any  difference  to  the  East  India  Company,  whether  the 
Trade  to  India  be  carried  on  exclusively  from  the  port  of  London, 
or  from  that  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow;  or  indiscrini^ 
nately  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But,  since  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  innovations  proposed,  are  as 
obvious  and  as  well  founded  as  they  are  great  and  alarming,  it  is  a 
duty  which  diat  body  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  nation,  not  to 
submit  to  them  without  a  struggle. 

Accordingly,  it  was  with  a  spirit  fully  justified  by  the  occasion, 
that  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, in  a  conference  with  Lord  Buckif^amshire,  declared  it 
''  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  first  instance, 
an4  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  when  laid  before  them,  would  re- 
sist, by  every  means  in  their  power,  a  measure  so  fatal  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Company  and  to  the  public  revenue  as  would  be 
the  measure  of  allowing  the  ships  of  individuals  to  import  into  any 
place  but  the  j9or^  of  London  ;"  adding,  that  "  situated  as  he  was, 

'  4,213,i3d/.  according  to  the  returns  of  last  year. 
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kt  dMNdd  ecMMider  it  bis  duty  to  rengt,  and  to  reeonmend  to  the 
Owrt  of  Directors,  and  ultimately  to  tlw  Proprietorti  to  resist 
the  propoaitioa.'* 

And  this  overwhelming  ruin,  it  seems,  is  to  be  brought  upon  the 
East  India  Company,  and  those  connected  with  them,  not  only 
widiout  the  offer,  but  without  the  smallest  chance  or  prospect  of 
indemnification.  Nay,  after  they  should  have  snfifered  themselves, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  be  tamely  despoiled  of  their  commercial, 
they  might  prepare  to  surrender  their  territorial,  privileges  at  di»- 
evetion.  into  the  nature  of  their  rights  to  both,  an(^  to  consequent 
indemnity  upon  the  deprivation  of  either,  I  shall  take  occasion 
more  fully  to  inquire. 

iind  for  what  beneficial  purpose,  for  what  grand  object,  is  this 
aimi  of  ruin,  or  even  the  risk  of  it,  to  be  incurred?  In  order  (sup- 
posing the  best,  and  that  the  communication  with  Chpia  should 
not  be  interrupted),  to  transfer  die  same  quantity  of  oriental  com- 
merce from  London  to  the  out-ports,  and  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  private  Merchants !  The^e  are  the  sole  objects  for 
"which  Mich  mighty  innovations  are  now  to  be  attempted ;  for  which 
a  conoem  that  has  subsisted  for  ages,  and  so  succeeded  as  to  be 
die  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world,  is  to  be  subverted  and  des- 
troyed: and  that  too  on  the  instigation,  or  hypothetical  reasoning 
of  penoiis,  who  erroneously  expect  to  procure  to  themselves 
aKtraordinaiy  advantages,  from  a  participation  in  the  TVade  of 
^ich  they  would  deprive  Ae  Company. 

The  oriy  resuk  of  any  importance  to  the  Public,  which  we  are 
promised  from  this  innovation,  is  altogether  vmonzry  and  fallacious. 
It  is  weH  known  to  those  who  are  acqutinted  with  India,  that  the 
Trade,  in  European  commodities,  to  that  country,  is  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly  incapable  of  being  extended.  The  reverse  of  this 
proposition,  which  is  the  very  first  point  to  be  adjusted  in  this  con- 
troversy, has  been  invariably  taken  for  granted,  instead  of  tiding 
deifberately  examined  and  decided :  and  upon  this  flimsy  founda- 
tion has  been  raised  the  flimsy  superstructure  of  the  advocates  of 
what  has  been  called  the  **  Open  Trade.'' 

^e  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  arc  annually  ex- 
ported to  India,  are  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  the  Europeans 
resident  in  that  country :  and  until  these  become  much  more  nu- 
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miraeroiis  tbanlbey  tre at  preaflBt,  vUch Gtn only iMppM in  €•■<» 
^uence  of  colooijulioii,  Ihe^  demuid  for  such  trticlw  twanot  ho 
extended  but  in  e  very  inconsiderable  degree.    This  ittcapebili^  of 
extension,  which  depends  upon  die  peculiar  and  almost  nnchange^ 
able  dharadar  of  the  natives  of  Asia,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to 
adflut  of  bfsing  denied,  or  exidained  away  by  the  abstract  rcaaan^ 
ings  of  political  economists.    To  the  state  of  India,  at  least,  ifaeir 
princtpks  cannot  for  ages  ap|^.    This  has  been  set  forth  in  a  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  convincing  manner,  by  Messrs.  Grant  and  Parrji 
in  tbeir  I^etter  of  AprU,  l8Q9i  and  in  the  correspondenoa  of  tbf 
successive  Chairmen  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  since  that  period^ 
with  die  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  on  the  subjeet  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter.    Referring  the  reader,  mha 
wishes  to  be  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  details,  to  those  very  afaio 
documents,  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  stating  a  few  simpla 
but  strong  Acts,  which,  in  my  humble  apprehen^imv  it  is «— p*nril- 
Ue  to  reconcile  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

Of  the  three  dionaaiid  tons  per  mnumf  which  the  Company  eaa 
bound,  by  die  act  of  1703,  to  retain  for  the  aecommodatioa  of 
private  traders,  not  above  1200  tons  annually,  on  an  average  of 
eighteen  years,  have  been  claimed,  or  litde  more  than  one  ffaird: 
and  of  diese  1£00  tons,  430,  or  more  than  one  third,  we»  wiao 
and  beer,  which  articles  are  consumed  by  Europeans  almost 
exclusively. 

Had  there  been  a  demand  for  any  greatevquantity  of  goods  diaa 
is  annuaUy  aqported  by  the  C<Hnpany,  by  the  comnmodars  and 
officers  of  their  ships,  and  by  the  private  traders  admitted  under  tke 
act  of  1793,  amountiiq^  in  all  to  about  two  millions  starling,  the 
remainder  of  the  tonnage  allowed  to  private  traders  by  that  aoC 
would  surely  have  been  claimed.  This,  by  the  genius  of  commeroeti 
I  hold  to  bo  conclusive  evidence. 

That  this  tomnge  was  not  claimad  then,  shows  demoastralively 
that  there  has  not  been,  since  1 708,  an  increasing  demapd,  to  aof 
extent,  for  the  European  ardeles  of  consumption,  used  eifher  bf 
the  European  or  native  inhabitants  of  India.  Those  consnmed  by 
the  natives,  it  is  well  known,  are  fow  and  incoosidciable.  With 
such,  however,  as  they  have  occasion  for,  they  are  abundandy 
supplied  by  the  agency  of  private  tradem,  resident  in  tho  Bas^ 
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viihme  industry  embr|K:eB  all  the  ports  to  which  the  commerce  of 
Ae  Company  does  not  extend.  This^  when  carried  on  by  sea,  b 
called  the  country,  or  coasting  trade.  But  it  also  extends  its  rami- 
fications by  land,  to  the  most  minute  portions  of  the  interior  of 
Asia^  And  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  concerned  in  it, 
wquld  rarely  leave  nothing  of  any  great  value  for  rivalsj  fresh  from 
Europe,  to  explore. 

«   It  has  been  a  grievous  accusation  against  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  that  they  have  neglected  to  cultivate  the  trade  to  several 
parts  within  their  limitSy  and  prevented  the  export  of  our  manufac- 
tures to  ''  some  of  the  largest  and  richest  regions  of  the  world,'* 
where,  say  the  complainants, ''  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  private 
merchant  might,  in  the  course  of  an  open  trade,  increase  his  profits 
twenty-fold  and  upwardi.^    The  parts  here  more  especially  alluded 
to,  are.  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  coast  of  the  Gulfs  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.    But,  besides 
the  proofs  arising  from  the  recorded  efforts  of  the  Company,  even 
in  early  times,  to  extend  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in  those 
quarters,  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  chaige  is  to  be  found  in  its 
absurdity.    Were  it  even  possible  to  believe  that  the  East  India 
Company  would  have  been  so  blind  to  their  interests  as  to  have 
neglected  a  commerce  which  would  have  increased  their  profits 
<'  twenty-fold  or  upwards,''  it  could  never  be  credited  Aat  the  same 
indifference  to  their  worldly  concerns  would  have  affected  the  indi- 
vidual'traders  of  the  East,  unless  it  be  also  believed  that  the  climate 
of  India  possesses  the  quality  of  lessening  or  destroying  the  ordnary 
cupidity  of  man.    Of  late  times  ft  least,  these  traders  have  existed 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  pervade  every  nook  and  comer  of  Asia : 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  all  of  them  would  have  overiooked 
so  fisvoraUcan  opportunity  of  speedily  making  their  fortunes.    It 
is  notorious  that  all  the  attempts,  which  have  been  made,  to  extend 
Ae  sale  of  European  commodities  in  India,  formeriy  by  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese,  at  all  times  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  lat- 
terly by  American  private  traders,  have  failed.    Where  the. effints 
of  the  merchants  of  those  several  nations,  both  in  a  corporate  and 
individual  capacity,  and  possessing  the  benefit  of  great  experience, 
have  saloi^  and  so  uniformly  failed,  by  what  species  of  nugic  is  it 
that  British  individual  traders,  without  experience^  can  now  be 
expected  to  establish  a  lucrative  trade  I 
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The  Americans,  who  eagerly  explored  erery  arenue  to  trade  in. 
India,  were  only  able,  in  the  six  most  flori^hing  years  of  their 
commerce,  to  export  to  that  country  j£667,6S4«  in  merchandize  and 
manufactures,  including  those  of  their  own  country ;  while,  in  bul- 
lion, they  exported  during  the  same  period  j£4,548,662.'  As  the 
profits  upon  goods,  had  there  been  a  demand  for  them,  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  on  bullion,  that  the  quantity  of  bullion  was 
•even-eighths,  and  of  goods  only  one-eighth  of  their  whole  exports 
to  India,  affords  an  incontrovertible  inference  that  for  the  latter  they 
found  little  or  no  demand.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious.  The 
consumption  of  European  commodities  is  almost  exclusively  con* 
fined  to  European  residents.  The  Company  export  annually  up-« 
wards  of  a  million  sterling  of  goods  and  stores,  the  commanders 
and  ofiicers  of  their  ships  nearly  half  a  million  more,  and  the  private 
traders,  admitted  by  the  act  of  1793,  about  £4/00 fiOO.  This  sup- 
ply^ amounting  to  about  two  millions  annually,  appears  to  be  ade* 
quate  to  the  demand  of  all  the  Europeans  in  India;  and  the  market 
is  even  frequently  over.-8tocked.  At  the  present  rate  of  the  increase 
of  European  inhabitants,  this  commerce  can  admit  but  of  a  very 
inconsiderable  and  a  very  slow  extension ;  a  shackle  not  to  be  re* 
moved  but  by  a  worse  evil,  the  admission  of  European  colonization 
in  India. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  almost  unchangeable  charac* 
ter  of  the  natives  forms  a  lasting,  if  Hot  an  insuperable,  bar  to  any 
considerable  or  rapid  extension  of  the  sale  of  European  manufac- 
tures among  them.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  experiment  of  sending  unusual  quantities  of  European  goods 
to  India,  as  if  the  demand  could  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  should  have  failed,  as  often  as  it  has  been  tried  i  always 
bringing  along  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  adventurers. 

This  experiment  was  made  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Individual  speculators,  and  associations  of  merchants,  as  Courten's 
Association,  the  Assada  merchants,  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
traded  to  ludta,  at  that  period,  under  licenses  or  commissions  from 


'  Vidft  V^pen  rcfpeeting  (he  Nigociation  for  tut*  r^neiMtl  of  the  East  I^dia 
CompaDy'R  cxduive  Pri?ilegc8. 
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by  the  speculation  $  and  that  the  manufactures  of  this  country  are 
now  daily  sold  at  auction  at  very  reduced  prices.  Yet  the  expecta- 
tions that  were  generally  entertained  of  the  immense  benefits  that 
would  immediately  be  derived  from  the  opening  •f  so  vast  a  field  to 
commercial  intercourse,  as  the  Continent  of  South  America,  have 
ever  been  greater  than  those  which  were  formed  from  an  Open 
Trade  to  India.  There  is,  however,  this  wide  difference  between  the 
two  cases,  that,  with  respect  to  South  America,  there  were  no  public 
interests  to  balance,  no  privileges  to  infringe,  no  rights  to  invade^ 
no  property  to  viobte,  before  the  private  trader  could  have  per- 
mission to  ruin  himself,  if  he  pleased.  Nay,  there  being  no  law 
to  that  effect,  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  trading  with  South  . 
America,  except  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  country. 

There  are  also  other  instances  in  point.  At  various  periods,  it 
has  been  deemed  expedient  to  allow  ships  built  in  India  to  export 
cargoes  of  Rice,  and  other  Commodities,  to  Britain.  And  the 
Commanders  and  Owners  of  these  Ships  being  persons  of  expe- 
rience, not  choosing  to  invest  cargoes  here,  upon  which  they  would 
suffer  an  undoubted  loss  in  India,  have  generally  preferred  returning 
in  ballast. 

In  1798,  when  Government,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grain 
.which  then  prevailed,  gave  encouragement  to  private  Merchants  to 
send  Ships  to  India  for  Rice,  those  who  availed  themselves  of  that 
liberty,  were  considerable  losers  by  the  adventure.     And  it  after- 
wards cost  Govetnment  a  large  sum  of  money  to  indemnify  them. 

Thus,  by  the  uniform  results  of  all  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made,  the  impossibility  of  giving  znf  considerable  extension 
to  the  trade  to  India,  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  What 
then  would  be  the  consequences  to  the  adventurers  themselves, 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  permitting  an  unlimited  intercourse 
with  that  country,  by  private  ships  ?  One  of  the  most  immediate 
consequences  would  be,  that  goods  to  the  amount  of  perhaps 
twenty  times  more  than  there-  is  a  demand  for,  would  be 
exported  from  Great  Britain  to  India.  Of  this  amount, 
nineteen-twentieths  would  remain  on  hand,  to  be  returned  to 
Europe  at  a  double  expense  of  freight  and  insurance,  or  to  rot 
in  the  warehouses  of  India;  while  even  the  one-twentieth  for 
which  there  might  be  a  demand,  would,  from  the  glut  in  the 
market,  necessarily  be  sold  greatly  below  prime  cost.    It  must  be 
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therefore,  hj  singular  caution  and  singular  intelligence,  or  extreme 
good  fortune,  that  any  of  the  private  adventurers,  who  might  rashly 
embark  in  such  a  traffic,  should  escape  being  ruined.     The  Com- 
manders and  Officers  of  the  Company's  Ships,  and  consequently 
the  tradesmen  with  whom  they  deal,  would  largely  participate  in 
the  general  calamity.     Even  the  Company  could  not  fail   to  suffer 
essential  injury  from  so  disastrous  a  competition.     With  respect 
to  the  Manufacturers,  they  would  remain  unpaid,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  goods  sold,  unless  the  ad- 
venturers could  pay  them  out  of  their  private  fortunes.     And  all 
these  evils  would  be  unaccompanied,  and  uncompensated  for,  by 
any  ultimate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  British  Manufactures  corv- 
sumed  in,  or  exported  to,  India.     On  the  contrary,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  exports  might  be  expected  to  diminish.     The  article  of 
Tin,  for  instance,  which  the  Company  have  usually  exported  at  a 
loss  from  Cornwall,  might  be  procured  at  Malacca,  Banca,  and 
Other  parts  of  India,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  for  the  supply  of  the  China 
market.     And  with  respect  to  Woollens,  what  individual  Merchants 
could,  or  would,  like  the  Companry,  sacrifice  ^£50^000  annually, 
on  this  article  alone,  in  order  to  encourage  to  t}ie  utmost  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  ?    These  are  sacrifices,  which,  if  the 
trade  were  laid  open  to  private  Ships,  the  Company  could  not  be 
expected,  even  if  they  were  able,  to  contttiue. 
'   Supposing  the   intercourse  with  China,   notwithstanding   this 
measure,  to  remain  uninterrupted,  and  the  usual  quantities  of  these 
articles  to  continue  in  demand,  could  the  gentlemen  of  Cornwall 
and  the  manufacturer^  of  Woollens,  rationally  expect  from  private 
adventurers  equal  liberality  in  prices,  or  punctuality  in  payments,  as 
they  have  always  experienced  from  the  East  India  Company?  Most 
certainly  not :  but,  on  the  contrary,  confusion,  disappointment,  and 
loss  to  all  parties  would  inevitably  ensue.     Many  years  must  elapse, 
and  an  extensive  scene  of  ruin  take  place,  before  the  trade,  thus 
circumstanced,  could  find  its  level}  i.  e.  before  it  could  return  to  its 
original  state.     It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  distresses  of  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  bodies,  which  it  seemed  in  part  to  be 
the  professed  intention  of  this  measure  to  relieve,  would  be  thereby 
highly  aggravated. 
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I  shall  here  cite  a  few  historical  facts,  which  will  aptly  illustrate 
the  pernicious  consequences,  on  the  markets  both  in  India  and 
Britain,  which  must  flow  from  the  unlimited  intercourse  of  private 
Ships  between  the  two  countries.  They  will  also  incidentally 
show  the  incapability,  arising  from  the  allotment  of 'certain  casts 
of  the  natives  of  India  to  particular  occupations,  of  increasing  the 
products  of  industry  in  that  country,  to  correspond  with  any  great 
or  sudden  increase  bf  demand. 

The  Merchant  Adventurers,  who,  in  1656-7,  traded  to  India, 
under  licenses  or  commissions,  from'  Cromwell,  in  writing  to  their 
Commanders  and  Factors,  on  the  low  state  of  the  markets  for 
Indian  produce  in  England,  inform  them  <<  that  the  number  of  dis* 
connected  interlopers,  or  private  Merchants,  had  much  increased  % 
and  that  they  had  brought  home  great  quantities  of  Indian  Com- 
modities, of  inferior  quality,  particularly  Cottons,  Drugs,  and 
Spices,  which  had  overstocked  the  market,** ' 

They  are  also  complained  of  in  their  turn  by  the  Servants  of  the 
Company.  For  we  are  told,  that  « the  interferences  of  the  super- 
cargoes and  shipping  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  fiad  rendered 
the  purchase  of  investments  almost  impnuticable :  these  private, 
but  now  authorized  traders,  had  brought  out  large  ijuantities  of 
English  Goods,  and  sold  them  beUm  prime  cost,  and  with  the 
money,  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted,  had  given  high  prices 
for  such  Indian  articles  as  they  had  collected."  *  These  are  the 
complaints  of  the  Company's  Servants  at  Surat. 

From  Fort  St.  George,  they  complain  that  the  Merchant  Ad* 
venturers  had  <<sold  their  European  imports  at  low  rates,  and 
bought  Indian  Articles  at  advanced  prices,  which  had  rendered  it 
impracticable  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  Court,  to  purchase 
an  investment  of  the  finest  goods,  that  would  yield  a  profit  to  the 
proprietors.  The  Ships  of  the  Adventurers  had  touched,  and 
made  purchases  at  the  ports  of  Negapatnam,  Porto  Novoy  and 
Tranquebar,  and  by  exorbitant  prices,  had  drained  the  country  of 
goods;  which  had  reduced  the  Presidency  to  the  necessity  of 

■  Vide  Brace's  Annals  of  the  East  India  Comjmny . — ^Vol.  I.  p.  5fl. 
*  Ibid.  p.  523. 
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purchasing  such  Coast  Cloths,  and^  such  proportions  of  Pepper  and 
Spices,  as  could  be  collected  at  Bantam,  to  make  up  a  small  Iiiye$t« 
pient  for  Europe.**  * 

These  extracts  abundantly  prove,  that,  under  a  competition  of 
private  speculators,  the  Indian  markets  were  glutted  with  European 
Goods,  which,  it  being  impracticable  to  extend  their  consumption^ 
were  sold  below  prime  cost,  to  the  loss  or  ruin  of  the  importer. 
That  these  private  Merchants  bought  Indian  Commodities  at  ex- 
orbitant prices,  and  drained  the  country  of  goods  ;  showing  that  a 
considerable  increased  demand  for  the  Manufactures  of  India 
cannot  be  quickly  supplied,  but  by  a  deterioration  of  their  quality* 
And  that,  with  these  goods,  they  overstocked  the  European  market. 
By  each  of  these  three  operations,  those  adventurers  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  lost ;  and,  by  their  competition,  to  have  occasioned 
a  loss  to  the  East  India  Company,  as  well  as,  by  their  inability  to 
discharge  their  obligations,  to  have  injured  the  tradesmen,  with 
whom  they  might  have  dealt  on  credit  in  this  country. 

Now,  until  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  shall  have 
undergone  a  considerable  alteration,  a  similar  competition  must 
again  produce  similar  results.  Were  the  trade  to  India  laid  open 
to-morrow  to  private  ships,  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  the 
markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  necessarily  be  almost 
precisely  such  as  have  been  described.  To  all  who  might  be  con- 
cerned in  this  traffic,  it  would  be  but  a  competition  for  priority  of 
ruin ;  and  without  the  consolation  of  a  single  incidental  benefit 
arising  from  it  to  either  country. 

With  respect  to  Great  Britain,  in  a  view  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  changes,  in  so  far  as  their  influ- 
ence might  go,  could  not  but  be  unfavorable.  The  benefits  to 
India  would  be  but  partial  and  trifling,  as  they  would  be  limited 
to  those  particular  tribes,  who  manufacture  the  fabrics  in  demand ; 
and  these  advantages  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  in- 
cidental evils.  The  number  of  these  manufacturers  could  not  be 
increased  on  any  emergency,  and  consequently  their  supply  could 
not  be  augmented  to  the  level  of  an  unusual  demand,  but  by  the 
deterioration  of  their  commodities.     Colonization,  or  a  change 

'  Vide  Brace's  Annab  of  the  Eait  lodia  Company,  Vol.  I.  p.  5%5* 
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from  other  causes  in  the  character  of  the  natives,  must  makecon^ 
siderable  progress,  before  we  can  expect  to  see  the  Use  of  ma** 
chinery  introduced  among  them.  Yet  sonie  of  the  petitioners  for 
the  right  of  open  trade^  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  Company's 
Charter,  solicited  that  the  natives  of  India  might  not  be  aU<me4 
the  use  of  machinery  !  Such  is  human  consistency. 

The  objections  already  urged  against  the  admission  of  private 
ships  to  trade  from  Britain  to  India^  will  of  course  apply,  with 
equal  force,  to  the  admission  of  private  ships,  built  in  India,  and 
not  in  the  Company's  service,  to  trade  froifi  India  to  Britain.  This 
interference  would  have  precisely  the  effects  upon  the  markets  qf 
both  countries,  which  have  been  already  described.  Ships  of  this 
description  would  experience  mvich  difficulty  in  finding  cargoes 
for  Europe ;  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  return  to  India,  with 
scarcely  any  other  article  than  specie,  and  ballast.  It  is  true  that 
in  years  of  scarcity  in  this  country,  ships  built  in  India  have,  by 
special  permission  and  encouragement,  been  allowed  to  import 
rice  to  England.  But  even  under  these  unusual  circumstances^ 
they  were  suffered  to  unload  at  the  port  of  London  only  5  they 
were  all  of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  their  cargoes  were  sold  at  the 
Company's  regular  sales ;  by  which  means  they  were  rendered^ 
in  a  considerable  degree,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  pf  th^  Com-* 
pany. 

The  fate  of  the  adventurers,  who  might  embark  in  this  specula-? 
tion,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  secured  by  the  profits 
of  a  rice  cargo  in  a  period  of  great  scarcity,  would  be  similar  to 
those,  who  might  fit  out  private  ships  from  Europe.  As  far  as 
they  might  confine  themselves  to  a  fair  trade,  they  would  be  losers 
both  by  the  outward  and  homeward  cargoes ;  and  they  could  only 
to  a  certainty  calculate  on  the  amount  of  their  freight. 

Thus,  without  any  public  benefit  either  to  India  or  Britain,  the 
immediate  and  obvious  consequences  of  the  measure  in  question, 
would  be  a  grievous  injury,  and  injustice  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  an  enormous  loss  to  the  £fritish  revenue  ;  the  ruin  of  every 
^individual  who  might  engage  in  a  competition  of  fair  trade ;  an  irre- 
sistible encouragement  to  smuggling  ;  and  detriment  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  the  certain  deterioration  of  all  the  commodities  of  th« 
East.         •         • 
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From  this  immense  changci  the  illicit  trader  alone  would  derire 
benefit.  Bj  the  retail  consumer,  the  fall  in  die  price  of  the 
commodities  of  the  East  in  Europe,  and  of  the  commodities  of 
Europe  in  the  East,  although  sufficient  to  ruin  the  wholesale 
importer,  would  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  advantage.  With  respect 
to  the  commodities  of  India,  the  difference  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  deterioration  to  which  every  article  would  be 
subject  in  India,  from  the  competition  in  the  market,  and  in 
Europe,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  clandestine  trader,  or 
in  the  progress  of  irregular  sales.  At  present,  the  consumer  has 
the  certainty  of  procuring  articles  of  unquestionable  goodness, 
and  at  a  price  unquestionably  fair,  at  the  Company's  public 
sales.  How  differently  might  he  be  served,  if  cast  for  his  supply 
upon  the  cupidity,  specious  pretences,  or  chicane,  of  thousands 
of  individual  importers  and  dealers  ?  With  respect  to  tea  espe- 
cially, the  revival  of  smuggling  might  be  expected  again  to  intro- 
duce, as  formerly,  a  spurious,  fraudulent,  and  deleterious  article. 
From  such  a  change,  then,  the  consumer,  or  the  public,  in  Great  ^ 
Britain,  could  not  be  in  any  degree  benefited,  but  might  be  con- 
siderably incommoded. 

With  respect  to  European  commodities,  the  diminution  of  their 
retail  prices,  which  a  competition  would  occasion  in  India,  although 
attended  by  irreparable  loss  to  the  wholesale  importer,  could  be 
no  object  to  the  wealthy  European  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
who  are. their  principal  consumers. 

Nor  can  the  trifling  diminution  in  the  price  of  tonnage,  which 
might  take  place  in  consequence  of  admitting  private  ships  into 
the  trade,  be  an  object  worthy  of  consideration  to  the  importer 
or  consumer,  were  not  the  measure  otherwise  fraught  with  the 
dangers,  which  have  .been  so  fully  set  forth.  This  will  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  freight  paid  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, with  that  which  was  formerly  paid  to  private  ships  from 
Ostend. ' 

I  shall  not  insist  here  on  the  facility,  which  would  arise  from 
the  admission,  of  private  ships  to   the  trade  of  India,  of  clandes- 

'  Vide  Bnice'i  Report  of  the  Negociation  between  the  East  bdia  Company 
and  the  Public,  &g.  p.  63. 
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tinelf  supplying  an  enemy  with  salt-pette  in  time  of  war,  or  on 
theapproacb  of  war,  both  because  it  is  too  obvious  to  require 
elucidation,  and  because  the  temptations  would  be  notoriously 
too  great  to  admit  of  prevention. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  I  trust  it  has  been  rendered  evident, 
that  tlie  benefits  which  some  mercantile  and  manufacturing  bodies 
in  this  country  have  promised  to  themselves,  from  the  admission 
of  private  ships  to  the  trade  of  India,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  delu* 
sion,  and  a  delusion  too  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  If,  how- 
ever, it  could,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown,  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  unequivocal  advantages  to  these 
bodies  of  men,  with  what  color  of  justice,  or  of  decency,  it  may 
he  asked,  could  the  East  India  Company  be  on  that  account 
deprived,  without  a  compensation^  of  that  most  essential  portion  of 
their  privileges,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  safeguard  of  the 
reniainder  ? 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  Company,  much  misap* 
prehension,  and  some  designed  suppression  of  the  troth  appear 
to  have  taken  place. 

Some  of  the  advocates  for  an  Qpen  Trade  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  expiration  of  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges,  as  the 
termination  of  a  lease,  or  the  repassing  of  rights  back  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Nation.  This  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  just  analogy,  or  a  fair  representation.  The  privileges  of 
commerce,  and  the  right  to  territory  in  the  East,  were  not  ori- 
ginally vested  in  the  Nation,  and  therefore  could  not,  as  ,  a  matter 
of  course,  be  resumed  by  it.  They  are  acquired  by  the  wisdom, 
and  the  treasure  of  the  Company ;  and  by  the  valor  of  their 
armies.  They  were,  ccmsequently,  not  of  the  nature  of  a  leasehold 
property,  which,  at  the  expiration  of  an  appointed  period, 
reverts  to  the  owner,  and  may  in  justice  be  disposed  of  by  him, 
for  another  term  of  years,  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  property  of 
the  Company  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  freehold,  which  cannot 
in  justice  be  taken  away,  but  for  the  essential  accommodation  of 
the  public,  distinctly  and  unequivocally  ascertained,  and  that 
by  a  regular  process  fixed,  if  not  expressly  by  law,  at  least  by 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  laws  of  this  Country.  These 
laws  require,  that,  when  the  owner  of  an ,  estate  is  to  be  deprived 
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of  any  part  of  his  property,  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
the  public,  as  in  making  high  roads  and  bridges,  he  should  be 
amply  indemnified,  and  that  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen.  Now  this  verdict  must,  in  justice,  be  founded  oa 
what  it  may  rationally  be  presumed  the  property  would  bring  to 
the  owner  at  a  fair  sale.  This  analogy,  although  conject  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is,  however,  by  no  means  complete.  For  where  can  we 
find  a  jury  capable  of  estimating,  upon  any  ascertained  or  familiar 
principles,  the  value  of  the  East  India  Company's  territories,  and 
of  the  trade  which  depends  upon  them  ?  We  may,  indeed,  form 
some  faint  idea  of  their  value  by  supposing  what  would  be  bid  for 
them  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  if  set  up  to  public  auction* 
The  price  offered,  we  may  readily  conceive,  would  be  immense  i 
and  such  would  be  the  only  just  criterion  of  their  true  value. 

But  what  indemnity  has  been  offered  to  the  Company  for  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trade,  or  rather  of  employing  shipping,  to 
India,  of  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  deprive  them  ?  Has  it  never, 
for  a  moment,  occurred  to  those  Petitioners  who  are  so  anxious 
for  participation  in  their  trade,  that  its  existence  depends  upon 
the  territorial  dominion  and  influence  of  the  Company }  that  it 
has  cost  them  immense  sums  to  establish  it  on  its  present  extensive 
and  florishing  scale:  or  that  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to 
offer  them  some  small  compensation  for  the  privilege  which  thej 
were  required  to  relinquish  ?  This  privilege  I  hold  to  be  their 
undoubted  property,  as  much  as  their  territories  in  India,  or 
their  freeholds  in  Britain ;  a  property  of  which  they  cannot  justly 
be  deprived  by  any  power  or  authority,  without  an  adequate  rernvH 
neration.  But  what  can  be  an  adequate  remuneration,  short  of  the 
whole  value  of  their  property,  for  that  part  of  it,  by  the  relin* 
quishment  of  which  it  has  been  shown  that  all  their  remaining  pri« 
vileges  would  be,  not  simply  endangered,  but  certainly  lost  ? 

Were  it,  however,  agreed  that  the  East  India  Company  should 
be  in  the  first  instance  fully  indemnified,  for  their  territory,  trade^ 
and  property  of  every  denomination ;  and,  were  a  jury  appointed^ 
capable  of  estimating,  upon  fair  grounds,  the  value  of  that  property ; 
it  would  next  be  necessary  to  consider  from  what  sources  the 
Crown,  or  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  could  draw  the  amount 
required  for  the  purchase,  havings    moreoTer>   first  proved  the 
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utility  to  the  public,  of  the  intended  transfer,  before  they  couhf, 
in  justice  or  propriety,  propose  that  the  Company  should  be 
deprived  of  their  exclusive  privileges. 

It  is,  I  believe,  universally  admitted,  that  the  Company  have 
%  positive  and  absolute  right  to  their  forts,  factories,  warehouses, 
docks,  $hips,  and  stock  of  every  denomination  ;  and  that  these 
were  all  acquired  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they 
acquired  their  territory  and  trade :  t.  e.  by  labor,  negociation,  or 
purchase.  Now,  it  would  be  a  curious  position  to  hold,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  arguments,  or  to  hear  the  authorities  by 
which  it  might  be  supported,  that  they  have  not  an  equal  right,  ^r 
that  tliey  have  no  right  at  all,  to  those  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty. 

With  respect  to  the  Sovereignty  of  India,  which  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Crown  has  the  right,  without  any  public  necessity, 
and  without  an  equivalent^  to  resume^  or  more  correctly,  to  appro^ 
friatey  let  me  ask  whether  it  was  upon  such  a  principle  that  the 
Duke  of  Athol  was  divested  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  ?  No.  A  regular  negociation  took  place,  and  he  was  paid 
j^lOO,(MKrfoT  it !  And  if  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  be 
estimated  at  jS100,000,  what  may  be  the  value  of  that  of  British 
India  ?  These  considerations  might  have  merited  some  little  atten- 
tion. 

That  the  Legislature  have  the  power,  without  any  public  neces- 
sity, and  even  without  remuneration,  of  depriving  the  East  India 
Company  of  that  part  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  bulwark  and  support  of  the  remainder,  as  they  are 
supreme,  I  do  not  question.  But  as  they  are  just,  I  should  be 
infinitely  surprised,  if  a  mere  clamor,  not  even  popular,  but 
arising  from  the  misguided  selfishness  of  a  few  commercial  and 
manufacturing  bodies,  could  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them, 
whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  for  a 
moment  to  entertain  the  notion  that  so  dangerous,  or  rather  so  fatal 

■ 

a  measure,  can  possibly  be  expedient. 

While  the  evils  which  would  inevitably  result  from  the  measure 
of  laying  open  the  Trade  ta  India,  in  the  manner  proposed,  are 
obvious  to  every  one,  the  benefits,  which  would  arise  from  it,  are 
considered  as  doubtful  by  the  best  informed  upon  the  subject. 
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even  of  the  very  Ministers  who  hare  proposed  it.    That  Lord 
Melville  is  against  the  measure  of  admitting  the  ships  of  private* 
Merchants  into  the  India  Tradei  appears  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  Letter  to  the  Chairs,  dated  the 
20th  of  March,  1812: — ^<<  Tou  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recoU 
lect,  that  in  all  our  discussions  on  this  subject,  both  recently  and 
on  former  occasions,  the  admission  of  the  ships  of  Merchants  in 
this  country  into  the  trade  of  India,  in  concurrence  with  those  of 
the  Company,  has  never  been  urged  as  a   measure  from  which 
much  immediate  benefit  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  derived,  either 
to  the  country,  or  to  the  individuals  who  might  embark  in  the 
speculation  \  and  I  certainly  am  not  without  considerable  appre* 
hensions  that  at  least,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  Trade,  the  Public 
expectation  as  to  the  British  territories  in   India  afibrding  any 
considerable  outlet  for  British  manufactures,  beyond  the  amount 
of  our  present  exports^  may  be  disappoiniedJ*    This  declaration, 
although  expressed  with  the  reserve  of  a  statesman,  distinctly 
manifests  the  opinion  of  that  Minister  who  must  be  presumed  to 
be  the  best  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  India.    And  the  removal 
of  Lord  Melville,  shortly  after  the  date  of  tliis  letter,  from  the 
Board  of  Controul,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the  permission  to 
private  ships  to  sail  from  and  to  the  out-ports  of  this   Kingdom, 
which  had  never  till  then  been  proposed,  are  no  unequivocal  proofs 
that,  in  respect  to  this  extraordinary  measure,  he  was  overruled  in 
the  Cabinet ;  and  that  he  did  not  find  it  consistent  either  with  his 
own  dignity,  or  with  his  implied  engagements  with  the  Court  of 
Directors,  any  longer  to  remain  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could 
neither  support  the  one  or  fulfil  the  other. 

His  Majesty's  Ministers  must  have  been  aware,  that  they  could 
not,  with  safety  to  their  situations,  have  proposed,  in  a  direct  man- 
ner, any  essential  change  in  the  territorial  epvernment.  To  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Crown,  as  has  been  sometimes  talked  of,  or  to  vest  it 
in  Commissioners  for  life,  as  once  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  would 
at  this  day  be  almost  universally  reprobated,  as  fraught  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  to  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Ministers  have  therefore  deemed  it  most  expedient,  under  the 
inadmissible  cpnditions  already  stated,  to  propose  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  the  Indian  Empire,  as  at  present,  under 
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die  immefdiate  management  of  the  East  India  Company,  through 
its  executive  organ,  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  would  also  be 
dangerous,  they  found,  to  disturb  too  openly  the  course  of  the 
China  Trade :  and  this  too,  for  that  reason,  they  have  proposed, 
apparently,  to  leave  to  the  Company.  It  does  not  indeed  appear, 
that,  independent  of  necessity,  considerations  of  justice  have  been 
allowed  any  weight  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  this  great  and  power- 
ful  body.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  determination,  that  the 
Company  should  be  ruined,  either  indirectly,  by  the  acceptance  of 
conditions,  which  would  eventually  occasion  the  loss  both  of  their 
trade  and  territories,  or  directly,  by  a  rejection  of  them,  which 
would  supply  Ministers  with  a  pretext  of  transferring  to  the  Crown 
die  power  and  the  patronage  of  India. 

It  could  scarcely,  I  think,  have  been  imagined,  that  the  East  In* 
dia  Company  could  have  thought  it  a  boon  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
merely  that  portion  of  their  privileges  which  it  might  suit  the 
fluctuating  expediency  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  leave  to  them  ; 
6r  that  they  could  receive  with  deference  and  submission,  any  con- 
ditions which  they  might  be  pleased  to  annex  to  their  introducing 
mto  Parliament  a  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  Charter. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  well  persuaded  there  is  not,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  an  individual  Member  of  that  Body  who  would  not  much 
radier  relinquish  at  once  the  whole  of  their  privileges  to  the  Pub- 
Ec, — stock,  territory,  buildings,  shipping,  and  trade,-— at  a  fair 
valuation,  than  to  have  their  Charter  renewed,  for  an  additional 
period,  in  a  mutilated  and  unsafe  state.  But  it  was  not  meant 
that  a  choice  should  be  left  them ;  and  it  is  now  intimated,  not  in 
very  measured  terms,  that  Ministers  will  not  on  any  other  condi* 
tions  than  those  they  have  already  stated,  propose  to  Parliament  a 
renewal  of  their  Qharter. 

It  will  then  remain^ to  be  seen  whether  the  Company  have  no 
means  of  introducing  into  Parliament  a  measure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights  and  privileges  than  through  the  medium  of  hit 
Majesty's  present  Ministers.  If  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  that- 
tibe  affairs  of  the  nation  are  to  be  regarded  as  henceforth  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown. 

Much  has  been  said,  by  the  opponents  of  the  Company,  of  th* 
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absurdity  of  Merchants  being  sorereigns ;  of  their  being  plunged 
in  debt  and  approaching  tow^irds  ruin  :  and  of  the  government  of 
India  being  a  solecism  in  politics, — an  imperhm  in  imperio. 

For  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  their  interests  as  Merchants 
have  been  not  only  perfectly  compatible  with  their  interests  as 
sovereigns,  but  that  these  characters  have  respectively  aided  each 
cdier,  we  may  adduce  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Melville^ 
dkan  whom  ifo  man  of  his  time  had  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  India.  «  By  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany at  home,"  says  this  able  statesman,  ^  acting  in  connection 
with  the  public  revenues  under  their  administration  abroad,  they 
haioe  mutually  aided  and  administered  to  the  wants  of  each  other  ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  the  fortunate  achievement  of  those  brilliant 
events,  upon  the  success  of  which  depended  the  existence  of  the 
government,  the  territorial  wealth,  and  the  trade  of  India*" 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  present  Charter,  the  political 
has  been  invariably  debtor  to  the  commercial  concern  of  the  com* 
pany.  But  they  have  also  mutually  aided  each  other.  As  the  ter- 
ritorial revenues  have  been  frequently  applied  to  purposes  of  com* 
mercial  investment,  so  have  the  returns  of  commerce  been  rendered 
subservient  to  military  and  political  operations. 

With  respect  to  the  debt  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  it 
is  considered  that  their  permanent  debt  in  India  and  in  Europe  is 
only  between  28  and  29  millions ; '  that  the  population  of  their 
territories  is  60  millions ;  and  the  gross  annual  revenue  16  millions; 
it  will  appear  comparatively  small, .  and  even  insignificant.  It  is 
only  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  a  head  for  each  individual  of  the  popu- 
lation, while  that  of  Great  Britain  is  at  the  rate  of  60/.  a  head  ; 
being  as  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany's affairs,  then,  so  far  from  being  in  a  state  to  create  despon- 
dency, as  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  erroneously  asserted,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  most  florishing  condition.  The  actual  state 
of  their  territories  is  such  as  to  leave  no  apprehensions  of  expeI^- 
sive  or  permanent  hostility  with  the  native  powers ;  and  Lord 
Minto,the  present  enlightened  Governor-General,  has  recently  con^ 
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Ygjed  to  the  Court  of  Directors  assurances  of  his  confident  expec^* 
tations,  not  only  of  bringing  the  expenditure  within  the  income^ 
but  of  realizing  a  large  surplus  revenue  beyond  the  ordinary  ex* 
penses  in  time  of  peace.  From  all  this,  it  appears  most  manifest^ 
not  only  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  insolvency  of  the  Company^ 
so  often  expressed  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  have  been  either 
wholly  feigned,  or  have  arisen  from  a  total  ignorance  of  their  real 
situation ;  but  that,  pn  the  contrary,  they  are  in  a  state  not  to  be 
shaken,  but  by  some  great  and  unexpected  convulsion,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  some  such  destructive  measure  as  that  with  which 
diey  are  now  threatened. 

Since  1793,  both  the  population  and  the  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany's territories  have  been  almost  trebled'  and  the  duties  on 
their  Import  Trade  to  Britain  have  augmented  in  at  least  a  sirni* 
hr  ratio/  Their  annual  exports  from  this  country  are  now 
aS  2,320,000 ;  their  tonnage  101,797  tons.  If  this  be  impending 
ruin,  it  is  of  a  nature  of  which  it  is  not  usual  to  complain* 

As  to  the  system  of  Indian  government  being  an  imptrium  in 
hnperio^  which  must  mean,  if  it  means  any  thing,  that  it  is  in*- 
compatible  with  the  constitution  of  this  country,  I  would  ask» 
were  any  defence  necessary,  are  not  the  British  laws  extended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  in  as  full  a  measure  as  their  situation  will 
allow  ?  Are  they  not  as  well  administered  even  as  at  home  ? 
And  is  not  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  who  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Company,  as  enviable  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  portion  of  the  globe  ?  I  will  add  more  so : 
and  those  persons  would  not  be  their  friends,  who  might  advise 
that  the  highest  parts  of  the  British  constitution  should  be  prema* 
turely  extended  to  them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  objections  worthy  of  notice,  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges,  for  another  term  of 
years,  have  been  left  unanswered.  I  do  not,  however,  think  thaty 
in  the  pourse  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  plaqe  on  tlua 

>  In  1795,  tl^e  revenue  of  India,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  amomited  to 
(1,897,730/. — Bruce'B  Kcport,  &c.  p.  47.    It  it  now  sixteen  millions. 

^  In  1793,  the  Dnties  on  the  Company's  Import  Tra<|e  exceeded  one  iniUio|^ 
(Bruce,  p.  46} :  it  now  exceeds  fpvn 
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mbject,  tile  Compnys  ri^ts,  and  the  injustice  of  violating  those 
righto,  without  a  palpable  benefit  to  the  public,  and  a  full  indem- 
nificalioo  to  themselves,  have  been  always  sufficiently  insisted  on« 
At  no  period  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  grantiiq;  of  their  Charter 
by  Queen  Eliaeabeth,  to  the  protectorate  of  Cromwellj  nor  even  by 
that  usurper,  were  the  Company's  rights  to  their  forts,  factories,  or 
privileges  of  trade,  called  into  question/  Nor  does  it  appear  how^ 
by  the  subsequent  extension  of  territory  and  trade,  which  they 
efiected,  their  rights  to  these  possessions  can  be  presumed  to  have, 
in  any  manner,  dimmuhed.  This  question  has  however,  since  that 
pmod,  been  carefully  kept  out  of  view  ;  and  the  Company  have 
been  treated,  at  the  different  sras  of  the  renewal  of  «their  charter, 
as  a  bodjf  who  had  no  rights  or  privileges,  but  such  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  for  the  time  bebg,  might  choose  to  leave  to 
diem,  upon  receiving  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  exigencies 
of  thit  state.  They  have  been  treated  as  candidates  for  the  re« 
■ewal  of  a  lease,  having  scarcely  any  superior  daims  to  other 
liodies  of  men,  who  might  bid  equally  high  for  the  privilq;e  of 
being  constituted  an  East  India  Company.  In  this  manner,  con- 
trtry  to  all  right  and  justice,  was  a  second  East  India '  Company 
at  one  period  formed,  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion in  money  to  government ;  and  the  competitioD  nearly  proved 
the  ruin  of  both.  The  violation  of  the  Company's  righto,  by  ille- 
gal licences  to  individuals,  and  associations,  was  also  no  unfiw- 
qoent  occurrence  in  their  history*  But  the  plan  whidi  is  now  me^ 
ditoted  of  depriving  them  of  that  privilege,  by  which  alone  they 
can  deem  their  other  privileges  secure,  I  cannot  but  consider  as 
a  no  less  unjustifiable,  and  a  much  more  dangerous  violation  of 
their  righto,  than  any  that  has  ever  before  been  attempted. 

As  it  is  evinced  by  focto,  so  it  is  by  the  authority  of  eminent 
names,  that  the  Government  and  Commerce  of  India  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  separated,  but  at  the  imminent  risk  of  destruction  to 
both.  Lord  Melville,  in  his  letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman,  of  the  Mth  of  December,  1808,  says  :— ''  I  have  not 
yet  heard,  or  read  any  argumento  i^nst  the  continuance  of  the 
system  under  which  the  British  possessions  in  India  are  governed. 


*  Vide  Brace's  Annab  of  tlie  East  India  Covpsay,  Vol.  I.  p.  57S. 
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of  suflicient  wcsigbt  to  counterbalaiice  the  practical  benefits  Mrhicfa. 
bave  been  derived  from  it,  in  their  increased  and  increasing  pros- 
perity, '  and  the  general  security  and  happiness  of  their  inhabi- 
tants." On  the  same  subject,  the  late  Lord  Melville^  whose  opt- 
nionon  sujch  matters  is  entitled  to  the  highest  deference,  thus  ex- 
presses himself,  in  a  Letter  of  ^pril  %  1800  : — ''  I  remain  equal- 
ly satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  a  monopoly  of  trade 
(by  this  is  meant  as  to  ships :  for  as  to  goods^  a  monopoly  did  not 
eust)  in  the  hands  of  the  East  Isdia  Company.  Hiose  who 
maintain  the  reverse,  appear  to  me  to  be  misled  by  general  theo- 
ries, without  attending  to  the  peculiar  cireunstances  of  the  trade 
they  are  treating  of.  Viewing  it  even  as  a  mere  commercial  ques- 
tion, I  believe  this  proposition  to  be  a  sound  onf  ;  and  if  tke  trade 
wer^  laid  open,  the  supposed  advantages  iheiiee  arising  are  at 
best  very  problematical,  and  would  certainly  be  very  precarious 
and  short-lived.  It  t^  however,  totaify  to  forget  the  queetiom,  to 
treat  it  as  a  mere  commercial  one  !  The  same  principles  prome 
the  necessity  of  the  monopoly  of  Trade.  The  Go9erHmenii  and 
the  Trade  are  itdermoven  together!  And  we  have  only  to  secnr 
lo  a  very  recent  eiqierieDce,  to  learn  the  immense  advantages  whidi 
bave  flowed  from  that  connection  of  Ooveinment  and  Trade.'' 

The  Chaicman  of  the  Court  of  DirecKMRs  had,  three  ye^in  ago> 
pointed  out  to  the  President  of  ike  Board  of  Control,  that  tke 
effects  ol  the  innovation  proposed  would  ^  amonnt  lo  the  destmiQ- 
tton  of  the  Company's  Indian  Trade,  their  Indian  Coomieieial 
EslaUishmentSy  dieir  Indian  Shipping,  and  finally  leave  die  China 
lyionopoly  so  insulated  and  unsupported,  as  to  bring  that  down  alao» 
mid  with  it  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Company." 

But  what  have  we  on  the  other  ride  to  counterhalaace  thaar 
slfoog  &cts,  those  incontrovertible  inferences^  and  thoae  high 
Authorities  i  Nothing  but  the  vague  and  hypothetical  reascmings 
of  men,  wha  erroneously  conceive  that  thpy  woidd  themselves  he 
benefited  by  a  participation  in  the  trade  to  India.  It  is,  thei^  ^'^ 
tiestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mimstecs,  if  such  indeed  be  their  nmriv^ 
vrill  not  **  peiiist  in  this  ruinous  submission  to  known  comhinatwni 
and  ovcf-bearing  imporlunitj ;"  or  at  any  mte,  that  the  ^  wisdom 
of  Parliament  and  the  justice  of  the  nation  will  reject  those  rash 
and  violent  innovationi^  evidently  svjB^gested  from  a  deplorable 
ignorance  of  ^bds/' 
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OBJECTIONS,  &c. 


If  the  project  of  appointing  an  additional  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  for  which  a  Bill  has  been  lately 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  it  will  effect  a  more  important  alteration  than 
has  been  made  within  the  memory  of  any  person  now^ 
living  in  any  of  our  judicial  establishments*  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  while  this  is  still  but  a  project,  to  examine  it  with 
care,  and  to  consider  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  produce. 
Important  as  the  measure  is,  and,  though  near  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  the  last  parliament,  a  Bill  for  carrying  it 
into  execution  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  read 
once  in  the  Commons,  the  subject  has  hitherto  scarcely 
undergone  any  examination.  The  interval  which  will  take 
place  before  the  present  Bill  passes  into  a  law,  will  proba- 
bly not  allow  of  the  subject  being  much  discussed  out  of 
parliament,  and  the  occupations  of  the  writer  of  these  few 
pages  are  such  as  would  prevent  his  entering  fully  into  the 
discussion^  even  if  the  time  allowed  of  it.    Th^e  are  some 
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considerations,  however,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  of  so 
much  moment  as  to  justify  his  offering  them  to  the  public, 
even  in  this  hasty  manner  and  in  this  imperfect  form. 

The  objects  proposed  by  this  project  are,  as  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords,  from  which  it 
originates,  that  there  ^^  may  be  secured  at  the  same  time  a 
sufficient  attendance  upon  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  sufficient  means  for  carrying  on  the 
business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery."  To  accomplish  the 
first  of  these  objects,  there  must  necessarily  be  thrown 
upon  the  new  and  additional  Judge  a  great  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Court,  which  is  now  done  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  That  busmess  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads: 

First,  the  hearing  causes,  whether  coming  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  original  causes,  or  upon  Airther  direc- 
tions, on  pleas  and  demurrers,  or  on  excq)tions  to  the 
xeports  of  masters. 

Secondly,  the  interlocutory  proceedings  of  motions  and 
petitions. 

Thirdly,  the  review  of  the  decrees  of  the  Master  of  the 
RoUs  upon  appeal. 

The  last  of  these  has  hitherto  occupied  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  appears 
by  the  report  of  the  Lords*  Committee,  that  in  the  ten  last 
years  of  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Hardwicke^^  he  had 
decided  only  fifty-eight  causes  on  re-hearings  and  appeals, 
being  an  average  of  less  than  six  a  year,  including  re-hear« 
ings  of  decrees  originally  pronounced  by  himself.  The 
number  is  greater  within  the  last  ten  years,  but  even  in 
that  period  the  average  number  does  not  exceed  nine  in  a 
year. 

The  hearing  of  naotions  and  pedtions  certainly  engrosses 
much  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  time  ^  but  yet  less  thaa  diQ 
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decisioa  of  causes.  It  is  Tery  obnous^  therefofe^  that  ift 
ordor  to  enable  the  Lord  Chaocellor  to  a&rd  any  conode- 
rable  attendance  m  the  House  of  Lords,  beyond  what  he 
now  giTesy  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  that  the  new- 
appointed  Judge  diould  refieve  his  Lordsh4>  from  those 
duties  hwhic  fall  under  the  first  head  before  enumerated* 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  necessary  that  his  Lordship 
should  be  relieved  from  those  which  fall  under  the  two 
first  of  those  heads,  leaving  him  to  exercise  only  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  Chancery  $  but  from  the  first  of 
them  he  must  be  relieved,  or  the  expedient  must  akogether 
fail. 

Hus  alteradon,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Coiurt,  will  divest  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  those 
fimcticMis  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  most 
essential  to  it,  and  as  constituting  its  nature  and  character^ 
and  will  leave  the  person  who  holds  the  Great  Seal,  m 
name  sdll  a  Chancellor,  but  in  truth  a  magistrate  of  a  very 
Afferent  description.  He  will  have  a  variety  of  great  and 
important  duties  to  discharge,  but  the  least  of  them  will  be 
to  transact  the  busmess  of  the  Court  of  Chancery :  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  ancient  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  vrill, 
in  effect,  be  divided  between  two  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  or 
by  whatever  name  they  are  to  be  called,  neither  of  them 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  other,  but  each  in  his  own 
hall  exercising  an  original  and  independent  jurisdiction. 

This  seems  the  more  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  that  peculiar  system  of  jurisprudence  vdiich  is 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Equity.  The  rules 
of  tlus  system  are  not  laid  down  in  any  statutes,  but  are 
only  to  be  collected  from  decisions  of  which  very  few  have 
been  pronounced  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago ; 
from  decisions,  too,  of  judges  of  whom  some  were,  in  a 
great  d^ee^  the  authors  di  die  law  they  were  administer* 
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ingy  and  were  applying  to  the  particular  cases  before  them 
the  rules  which  they  had  themselves  previously  established* 

It  appears  to  be  extremely  essential  to'  the  due^ministra* 
tion  of  such  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  that  the  person  admi- 
nistering it  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part 
of  it,  that  h^  should  have  all  its  principles  and  doctrines  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them 
kept  alive  by  habitual  and  almost  daily  exercise.  If,  of  the 
three  judges  who  are  to  pieride  in  the  same  Court  of 
Equity,  two  are  to  have  the  law  of  the  court  in  all  its 
various  branches  familiar  to  them,  and  kept  constantly  in 
their  view,  by  a  regular  uninterrupted  attendance  in  court, 
and  the  third  is  only,  as  an  occasional  visitor,  to  vefsesh  his 
memory  by  looking  back  into  records  and  precedents  upoil 
pardcular  heads,  just  so  as  to  enable  him  to  decide  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  nme  or  ten  causes,  or  twice  that  number, 
which  may  happen  to  be  brought  before  him  for  dedsbn, 
upon  appeals,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  this  eflFect  must,  in 
process  of  time,  be  produced  ;  the  appeal  will  lie  from  a 
judge,  a  p^ect  master  of  the  law  he  is  to  administer,  to 
one  who  has  but  an  imperfect  recollection  of  it ;  from  one 
who  has  never  departed  from  what  may,  if  the  expression 
be  allowably  be  considered  as  his  native  court,  to  one  who 
has  migrated  into  another  place,  and  returns  as  a  kind  of 
foreigner.  Or  if  that  effect  shall  not  really  have  been  pro- 
duced, there  will  always  be  a  notion  prevailing  that  it  has. 
The  suitor  who  has  had  a  decree  in  his  favor,  and  who 
sees  it  reversed,  will  be  diqx)6ed  to  observe  diat  the  judge 
of  the  most  experience  is  most  likely  to  have  well  under- 
stood and  to  have  property  decided  his  cause :  and  the 
appellant,  whose  appeal  has  been  unavailing,  will  observe, 
that  it  is  not  surpriang  that  the  appellate  judge  should  have 
had  so  much  deference  for  his  superior  in  experience  and 
ability,  diough  his  inferior  m  rank,  as  to  have  submilted  to 
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him  his  own  opinioiiy  and  to  have  affirmed  the  decree, 
from  deference,  not  to  the  reasons  of  the  judgment,  but  to 
the  character  and  authority  of  the  judge. 

When  it  has  been  proposed  to  separate  the  offices  of 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has 
been  always  objected  to  such  an  expedient,  that  as  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  court  of  appeal,  it  is  highly  necessary 
diat  the  person  who  presides  in  it,  should  have  his  knoW'* 
ledge  of  the  law  kept  constantly  refreshed,  and  the  habit 
of  applying  its  rules  unrelaxed,  and  that  this  can  be  secured 
only  by  his  being  in  the  daily  habit  of  administering  justice 
ki  a  subordinate  court.  But  the  expedient  now  resorted  to 
will  be  attended  with  that  very  evil  which  it  is  supposed  to 
guard  against^  and  with  this  addttbnal  disadvantage  that 
the  person  who  so  presides  is  to  be  an  incompetent  judgeitt 
two  Courts  of  Appeal  instead  of  one. 

In  a  system  of  jurisprudence  founded  on  no  positive  rules 
laid  down  by  the  legislature  which  may  be  at  all  times 
refisrred  to,  it  must  necessarily  happen  with  respect  to  some 
of  its  doctrines,  that  they  must  be  gradually  and  insensibly 
departed  from  by  successive  decisions.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  such  matters  as  fraud  and  breach  oiF  trust,  to  the 
acts  which  are  considered  as  part  performances  of  agree- 
ment, to  illusory  appointments,  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  convert  executors  into  trustees  of  a  residue  undis- 
posed of,  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  court,  examples  of  what 
is  here  alluded  to.  The  particular  notions  and  peculor 
habits  of  thinking  of  each  judge  must  necessarily  have  a 
conaderable  effect  on  this,  and  where  two  original  judges, 
diflferently  constituted  as  they  must  be  by  nature  and  habit, 
are  sitting  at  the  same  time^  it  may  happen  that,  with 
respect  to  the  same  rules,  there  should  sometimes  be 
deviatbns  in  quite  opposite  directions,  and  that  there  should 
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cMse  to  be  gtadualiy  eetablished  two  different  laws  adim<» 
nistered  at  the  same  time»  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the 
same  court. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  a  very  considerable  alteration 
has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  Court  of  Chancery^  and  that 
aiders  are  now  made  upon  ipotions  which  formerly  used  to 
be  reserved  till  the  hearing  of  the  cause,    and  which  in 
many  cases  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  litigak 
tion.    It  is  presumed  that  the  orders  thus  alluded  to  are 
those  which  are  made  for  th6  appointment  of  receivers  of 
estates  and  of  managers  of  manufactories  and  mercantile 
concern^  carried  on  in  partnership,  for  paying  money  into 
court,  and  for  the  restraining  the  working  of  niines»   the 
diverting  of  water^courses,  the  making  of  navigable  canals^ 
and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.    If  this  be  as  novel  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  it  is  represented,  (and  the  state? 
ment  comes  from  such  high  authority,   no  less  than  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  who  must  himself  have  been  the 
principal  author  of  this  innovation,  if  it  has  taken  place, 
that  we  must  not  doubt  it,)  it  affords  a  very  remarkid>}e 
instance  of  that  large  discretion  exercised  by  judges  iH 
Courts  of  Equity,  which  has  been  before  alluded  to*    It 
is  surely  only  the  supreme  judge  of  the  court  who  would 
venture  upon  such  alterations.   A  subordinate  judge  would 
probably  think,  that  to  proceed  with  safety  he  must  follow 
the  precedents  established  by  his  superiors.     But  whether 
new  or  old,  whether  long  established    or  but  recently 
assumed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.    By  appointing  a  receiver, 
the  possession  of  an  estate  is  suddenly  changed*    A  suq)en4 
sion  of  the  working  of  collieries  and  mines  may  involve  the 
parties  in  sudden  aiid  certain  ruin,  and  a  mistake  in  judica^ 
ture  upon  such  occasions  may  be  !fatal  and  irretrievable. 
Th^  important  functions  of  the  L<nrd  Ghancdlor,  it  id 
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now  proposed  to  transfer  to  fait  new  depaty,  tboi]^  the 
Blaster  of  the  Rolls  does  not  exercise  them«  Motions  may, 
indeed,  be  made  at  the  Rolls,  but  at  no  period  of  the 
history  of  the  court  have  many  been  made  there;  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  noi,  like  the  Lord  Chanceilor^ 
days  regularly  appointed  for  the  sole  hearing  of  them,  a 
few  motions  of  course  are  all  that,  according  to  the  pracdce 
which  now  prevails^  ever  come  before  him^  and  these  are 
made  only  during  term,  and  just  when^  after  having 
disposed  of  the  appointed  business  of  the  day,  t  he  court  is 
about  to  rise.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  therefore,  will  be 
trusted  with  the  decision  of  important  questions  only  when 
they  are  presented  to  him  upon  the  solemn  hearing  of  the 
cause,  after  an  ezaminadon  upon  interrogatories,  and  what 
passes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  name  of  a  cross 
examination  of  wimesses,  while  the  same  questions  will  Jq 
m  summary  way,  upon  affidavits,  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  his  inferior  in  rank,  and  therefore  is^  it|  to 
be  presumed,  his  inferior  in  learning  and  in  talents* 

The  consequence  of  this  will  probably  be  to  introduce 
another  novelty,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery— *4ippeals  upon  motions.  As  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor nas  hitherto  always  heard  all  important  modons  himself, 
such  an  appeal  has,  it  is  believed,  never  yet  been  known ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  perfectly  compe* 
tent  to  every  suitor  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  1)y  the 
deci»on  of  a  modon  against  him,  to  appeal  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  An  appeal  now  lies  from  the  orders  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  modon  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
unquestbnably  a  similar  appeal  would  lie  from  the  Vice 
Chancellor  to  the  Chancellor*  To  what  an  extent  these 
appeals  will  be  carried,  no  man  can  foresee,  but  it  may 
happen  that  these,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  two  subordinate  judges,  between 
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whom  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  court  is  to  be  c&tii- 
butedy  may  be  so  numerous,  that  the  disposing  of  them 
may  demand  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  large  a  portion 
of  time  as  he  now  devotes  altogether  to  the  business  of  the 
court.  That  he  will  then  have  as  much  to  do  in  the  court 
as  he  has  now,  caimot  be  represented,  but  that  he  will  then 
have  as  much  to  do  there,  as  he  is  now  enabled  to  do,  is  by 
no  means  improbable,,  and.it  will  surely  be  admitted,  that 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  the  expedient  will  have  wholly 
failed  of  its  object. 

It  will  not  merely  have  failed,  it  will  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  evil,  that  of  greatly  enhancing  the 
expense  of  suits,  already  grievously  and  oppressively  high, 
of  multiplying  the  business  of  the  court,  and  of  protracting 
the  final  decision  of  causes. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  appeals  from  the 
decrees  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
were,  till  lately,  very  few  in  number,  and  that  in  Lord 
Hardwicke's  time  they  were  much  fewer.  A  plaintiff  has  a 
right  to  set  down  his  cause  where  he  pleases,  and  till  of 
late  years  it  was  never  usual  to  set  down  cases  of  much 
difficulty  or  importance  at  the  Rolls.  Such  causes  were^ 
on  account  of  the  probability  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  decree  was  pronounced  would  appeal,  and  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  a  second  hearing,  generally  set  down  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  there  being  from 
his  Lordship's  decree  only  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
while  from  the  decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  there 
lies  an  intermediate  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Among  the  Reports  in  the  time  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord 
Talbot,  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  few  decisions  of  Masters  of 
the  Rolls  are  to  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  court  having 
been  settled  by  the  successive  Chancellors  and  upon  original 
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d^dstbAs*  Of  late,  however,  this  has  be^n  coiisiderably 
altered,  and  in  a  great  degree  from  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing any  decision  from  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  causes  set.  down  before  th^ 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls  very  greatly  increased,  but  they 
are,  fdr  the  most  part,  causes  very  different  in  their  nature, 
aiid  of  much  greater  difficulty  and  importance,  than  those 
which  were  used  to  be  set  down  before  him.  If  the  plan 
of  iappointing  an  ^ditional  judge  should  be  adopted,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  parties  to  prevent  these  interme- 
diate appeals,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertsdned  that  such  ap- 
peals will  become  more  numerous,  as  long  as  a  high  opinion 
shall  be  entertained  of  the  person  who  is  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  If  ever  indeed  a  time  should 
arrive  when  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  persons  appointed 
to  the  two  subordinate  judicial  offices  in  Chancery,  or  in- 
deed of  either  of  them,  shall  be  more  highly  estimated  by  the 
public  than  those  of  the  person  who  is  selected  for  the  high 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  this  opinion  should  even 
be  entertained  and  acknowledged  by  the  Chancellor  himself, 
so  that  he^shall  come  to  sit  in  his  court  of  appeal  only  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  the  Judge  who  is  appealed 
from ;  whenever  this  shall  happen,  there  will  perhaps  be  few 
appeals,  and  the  expence  and  delay  of  such  proceedings 
will  be  avoided,  but  the  evil  will  be  of  another  character  and 
of  a  much  greater  magnitude. 

The  alteration  proposed  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words,  but  it  should  seem  with  great  accuracy,  to  be  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Chancery  into  two  courts,  and  the  creation  of  an 
intermediate  court  of  appeal  between  the  Chancery  and  the 
House  of  Lords. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  in  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, the  functions  of  the  intended  ViceJGhancellor 
shoold  have  been  spoken  of  as  doubtful,  when  a  bill  has 
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been  actually  brought  into  Parliament  for  the 
of  such  a  Judge :  but  the  truth  is»  that  the  bill  leaves  it  alto- 
gether uncertain  what  his  functions  are  to  be*  It  should 
9eem,  that  they  will  be  whatever  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
&ne  being  shall  think  proper.  He  is  to  hear  what  bumiea$ 
the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  appoint^  and  at  such  times  and  in 
such  places  as  his  Lordship  shall  appoint  He  is  not  even  to 
have  the  discretion  in  this  respect,  which  a  man  acting  under 
a  general  power  of  attorney  is  allowed  to  exerdse.  Like  an 
inferior  artisan  employed  by  some  master  manu&cturer,  )ie 
is  to  do  just  such  work  as  his  employer  shall  direct,  and  just 
when  and  where  he  shall  be  pleased  to  direct.  The  dignity 
of  the  judicial  character  will  surely  be  but  ill  consulted  ia 
diese  uncertam  and  novel  duties  which  are  to  be  imposed  cm 
tiiit  subordinate  Judee* 
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Prom  the  period  of  the  complete  introduction  of  the  Funding 
System  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  to  the  close  of  the 
American  War^  the  object  of  our  measures  of  Finance  during  War 
appeared  to  be  only  to  provide  for  the  immediate  expenses  of  the 
year,  by  borrowing  such  Sums  as  were  necessary  for  any  extraor- 
dinary charge  incurred,  and  by  imposing  such  Taxes  as  might  meet 
the  interest  of  the  Loan,  leaving  to  the  period  of  Peace  the  consi- 
derarion  of  any  provision  for  the  repayment  of  Debt }  and  this  be* 
ing  attempted  at  irregular  periods,  and  on  no  permanent  system^ 
was  never  carried  into  effectual  execution ;  the  total  amount  of 
Debt  redeemed  between  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  close  of  the 
American  War  being  no  more  than  jS.8,SS0,0OO. 

The  accumulated  expenses  of  the  American  War,  and  the  de- 
pressed state  of  Public  Credit  and  of  the  Revenue  at  the  close  of 
that  War,  impressed  on  t^e  vigorous  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  neces- 
uty  of  adopting  a  more  provident  system,  of  which  he  laid  the 
ba^s,  with  admirable  judgment^  in  the  Sinking  Fund  Acts  of  1786 
and  1792. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  War  of  the  French  revolution^ 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  sufficient^  to  meet  the  charge  df  military  and 
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naval  expense  by  Loans,  accompanieel  by  that  provision  for  gradual 
redemption,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Act  of  1792. 

The  increased  expenses  of  the  Wa/,  and  the  prospect  of  its  long 
continuance,  induced  him,  however,  in  1797,  to  aim  at  the  mos^ 
efficacious  system  by  which  a  long  duration  of  War  can  be  supi 
ported,  that  of  equalizing  the  Income  with  the  Expenditure  of  the 
Country. 

For  this  purpose  he  proposed,  in  1798,  the  establishment  of  a 
general  Tax  on  Income  ;  intended,  with  the  aid  of  some  other  War 
Taxes^  to  provide  within  the  year,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
public  expenses,  and  also  to  repay  within  a  few  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  all  Debt  contracted  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  in  each  year. 

The  plans  adopted  for  increasing  the  National  Income  upon  the 
renewal  of  the  War,  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  afterwards  by  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  1803,  4,  and  6,  were  on  a 
much  larger  scale  ;  and  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  income 
of  the  Nation,  might  at  this  time  have  equalled  or  e^ceede^  i^ 
expenditure,  if  the  necessity  of  a  large  increase  in  p\ir  foreign  eii;- 
penses  had  not  arisen. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  Expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  was  on  an  average  of  the  years  1806  and  1807, 
about  xe.6 1,600,000.  The  Income  of  1807  (taking  the  Property 
Tax,  according  to  its  asses$ment,  at  about  j6.  11,4-00,000.)  was 
about  46.59,700,000. 

The  net  produce  of  the  public  Income,  on  an  average  of  the 
years  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  deducting  the  arrear?  of  Property 
Tax  paid  in  beyond  the  assessment  of  each  year,  was  about 
#5.64,000,000.  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  Taxes  imposed  in 
1811  and  1812,  would  appear  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  Expenditure  of  1 807  ;  but  to  this  Ex- 
penditure must  be  added  the  increased  charge  of  unredeemed  Debt 
since  that  year.  This  amounts  to  about  i;.2,300,000.  which  addr 
ed  to  the  before-mentioned  sum  of  ^.61,(;00,000.  being  the  Ex^ 
penditure  of  1807,  makes  together  nearly  the  above  sum  of 
i:.64,000,000. 

The  Expenditure  of  the  same  years  1809,  1810  and  18  Hi 
amounted,  it  is  true,  on  an  average,  to  nearly  ^.73|000,000»  and 
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ihsit  of  the  yelr  18l'2  may  be  estimated  at  about  £.SlfiOOflO(f, 
exclusively  of  the  repayment  of  Exchequer  Bills  and  Loyalty 
Loan. 

The  amount,  therefore,  of  the  sum  to  be  provided,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  on  an  ave- 
rage of  the  years  1809,  1810  and  1811,  allowing  for  the  increased 
charge  of  unredeemed  Debt,  may  be  estimated  at  «£.9,000,000.  or, 
Uking  the  Expenditure  at  ^.81,000,000.  at  about  i'.  17,000,000. 
from  which  sums  must  however  be  deducted  the  future  produce 
of  the  Taxes  imposed  in  1811  and  1812j  which  may  be  estimated 
at  about  j[.^,500flOO.  and  which  would  reduce  the  former  sum  to 
£.6,500  000.  and  the  latter  to  i'.l4',500,000. 

To  raise  even  the  lowest  of  these  sums  by  an  immediate  impo- 
sition of  new  Taxes,  in  addition  to  the  great  exertions  already 
made,  would,  however,  be  considered  as  a  very  heavy  burden ;  and 
one,  the  severity  of  which  might  be  felt  still  more  sensibly,  from 
an  apprehension,  by  no  means  unreasonable,  that  such  a  sacrifice 
might  eventually  prove  to  have  been  unnecessary,  as  many  sup- 
posable  and  even  probable  cases  may  arise  during  the  continuance 
of  the  War,  in  which  it  would  be  possible  very  considerably  to 
reduce  our  expenses. 

Nothing  more,  therefore,  can  be  expected  as  a  permanent  War 
system,  than  to  provide  for  such  a  scale  of  Expense  as  must  ne- 
cessarily arise  out  of  the  state  of  War,  without  including  that 
great  increase  which  has  been  occasioned  by  our  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions abroad  in  the  last  four  years,  and  which,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  appear  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  most  proper  to  provide 
for  it,  must  be  considered  as  of  only  an  occasional  nature. 

In  the  foregoing  Statement  it  is  assumed,  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
is  no  portion  of  the  national  expenditure.  In  fact,  by  cancelling 
a  certain  portion  of  Debt  in  each  year,  it  reduces  the  Debt  really 
incurred,  to  the  amount  in  which  the  sum  borrowed  exceeds  the 
sum  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  evident  indeed,  that  whether  the  Fund 
is  applied  in  the  purchase  of  stock  already  existing,  or  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  created,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the 
same  i  and  the  equalization  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure 
may  contequently  be  considered  as  a  primary  advantage  of  the 
Sinking  Fundi  no  less  than  the  actual  redemption  of  Debu 
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The  former  of  these  objects,  so  far  as  is  requisite  to  meet  that 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  War,  which  may  be  considered  as  ne- 
.cessarily  permanent,  appears,  by  the  foregoing  Statement,  to  hzv€ 
been  already  accomplished.  It  has,  indeed,  been  effected  by 
means  which,  while  they  show  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the 
Country,  and  evince  its  firm  and  unshaken  spirit,  point  out  at  the 
same  time  the  expediency  of  not  calling  for  any  further  sacrifices 
which  may  be  avoidable  :  for  this  great  object  has,  in  fact,  been 
siccomplished  by  the  extraordinary  payment  of  more  than  200 
Millions  of  War  Taxes.  This  unexampled  exertion  may  be  con- 
sidered as  no  less  powerfully  co-operating  with  the  Sinking  Fund, 
in  its  other  great  object  of  the  reduction  of  the  Debt,  since  the 
creation  of  a  new  Debt  to  an  equal  amount  has  thereby  bceii 
avoided. 

These  considerations  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
general  expediency  of  any  alteration  of  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  which,  without  violating  die  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1793,  may  diminish  the  wright  of  those  further  burdens, 
which  the  progress  of  the  War  may  still  impose  upon  the  Nation; 
and  with  this  view,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  remarkable 
period  at  which  the  Redemption  of  the  pebt  has  actually  arrived. 

When^the  establishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786,  the  Debt  amounted  to  near  i*.24O,00O,000  j ' 
a  sum,  of  which,  few  then  living  ever  hoped  to  see  the  Redemp- 
tion, but  which,  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  Parliament,  in  thit 
important  measure,  has  already  been  redeemed.' 

It  is  true,  that  this  Redemption  has  been  eflected,  not  solely  by 
the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  established  in  1786,  but  in  great 
part  by  the  provision  made  for  the  redemption  of  Loans  since 
contracted,  and  also  by  the  redemption  of  the  Land  Tax,  and,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  purchase  of  Life  Annuities.  These  additional 
exertions  show  the  spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  the  original 
system  has  been  carried  into  execution,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of 
an  expensive  and  protracted  Warfare.  The  separation,  kept  up, 
for  purposes  of  account,  between  the  original  Sinking  Fund  of  1 786 

'  i*.tSfbS«l|Mt. 
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and  the  Additions  lubsequcntly  made  to  ir^  U,  howeter^ofdy  i^Mii- 
na) }  it  neidier  hat  been,  nof  can  be  attended  to  in  practice  \  be- 
cause the  whole  of  tlie  D^fbt  contracted  since  die  establishment  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  having  been  borrowed  upon  the  Old  Stocks, 
and  no  distinction  made  between  the  OM  and  the  New  Pro- 
prietors, the  whole  Debt  is  considered  as  one  indiscriminate 
aiass»  to  which  the  purchases  made  by  the  Sinking  Ftmd  are 
equally  applicable.  No  right  of  priority  of  redemption  can  existf 
in  any  particular  class  of  Stockholders^  nor  can  any  conditioift  of 
repayment  be  claimed  (except  in  the  instance  of  the  Five-per-cent 
Loan  of  1797)  beyond  those  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1792,  under 
die  faith  ol  which  all  subsequent  Loans  may  be  considered  as 
contracted. 

By  that  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  fox  the  redemption,  widtin 
45  years,  ol  all  Debts  subsequently  created ;  and  within  diis  limits 
Parliament  has  the  power  (o  regulate  the  mode'  of  the  redemptioti 
at  its  discretion  \  and  has  in  fact  exercised  tb^t  discretion  in  seve- 
ral instances. 

In  the  years  1798,  1799  and  1800,  for  example,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  that  part  of  the  Losins 
which  was  charged  upon  the  Income  Tax ;  but  it  was  intended 
that  those  sums  should  be  redeemed  by  a  prolongation  of  that  Tax 
in  time  of  Peace.  In  1802,  when  the  Income  Tax  was  repealed^ 
and  other  Funds  were  provided  for  defraying  the  interest  of  diose 
Loans,  it  was  again  thought  unnecessary  to  make  immediate  pro* 
vision  for  the  redemption  of  the  Principal,  which  was  left  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  Sinking  Funds  already 
existing. 

It  may  ^therefore  be  considered  as  decided,  not  only  by  the 
recoided  opinion,  bat  by  the  established  practice  of  Parliament, 
that  while  provision  is  made,  in  any  manner,  for  the  redemption 
of  each  respective  portion  of  the  Public  Debt,  within  45  years 
from  the  time  of  its  being  created,  the  enactments  of  the  Act  of 
1792  are  complied  with* 

It  would  consequently  be  equally  Consistent  with  the  Act  of 
1702,  either  to  redeem  any  number  of  Loans,  by  applying  to  the 
separate  redemptioti  of  each  the  distinct  porrion  of  Sinkmg  Fund 
created  at  the  time  of  its  bein^  contracted,  or  by  apj^ing  the 
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whole  Fuiid»  in  &e  first  Inftuncc,  to  the  total  redemption  of  the 
first  contracted  Loan,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  several  sue* 
ceeding  Loans  in  their  respective  order ;  so  that  each  of  them 
should  be  redeemed  within  45  years  from  its  being  raised. 

This  second  mode  would,  however,  be  attended  with  important 
advantages. 

In  the  first  mode,  the  whole  charge  of  Interest  and  Sinking 
Ifund,  occasioned  by  any  number  of  successive  Loans,  is  appro- 
priated, without  any  possible  relief  to  the  Public,  until  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  Loans  shall  be  completely  redeemed  by  the  exclusive 
operation  of  tlie  One*per-cent  originally  attached  to  it ;  which  is 
not  likely  to  happen  tn  much  less  than  40  years,  and  may  exceed 
that  term.  But  in  the  latter  case,  several  of  the  Loans  first  con- 
tracted will,  in  the  event  of  a  war  of  considerable  duration,  though 
much  short  of  40  years,  have  been  redeemed  previously  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  will  have  furnished,  to  a  con»derabIe 
extent,  the  means  of  providing  for  a  fresh  charge;  and  this 
resource  will  be  continually  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

Another  advantage  will  be,  that  the  redemption  of  the  Debt^ 

behig  more  gradually,  dtfliised  over  the  whole  period,  will  produce 

less  alteration  in  the  state  of  property.     This  successiw  Redemp* 

tion  is  indeed  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  the  regulation  of 

the  Money-market,  as  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  value  of  money 

might  be  very  inconveniently  affected,  by  the  too  vapid  increase 

or  the  too  sudden  reduction  of  the  sums  brought  into  drcuja- 

tion  by  the  Sinking  Fund.    It  should  not  therefore  be  suffered 

to  accumulate  for  too  long  a  period;  while,  on' the  other  hand, 

it  should  not  be  too  much  diminished  by  extinguishing  at  once  too 

large  a  portion  of  the  Public  Debt.    These  considerations  appear 

to  have  occasioned  that  provision  of  the  original  Sinking  Fund 

Act  of  1786,  by  which  its  accumulation  at  compound  interest  was 

limited  to  Four  Millions ;  and  they  will  be  still  more  effectually 

provided  for,  by  the  mode  of  successive  redemption,  which  has 

been  pointed  out :  while  another  advantage,  attending  it,  would  be, 

that  throu^iont  nearly  the  whole  period  of  its  operation,  a  much 

smaller  portion  of  the  national  resources  would  be  occupied  in 

providing  for  the  Public  Debt. 
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The  point  at  which  we  %re  now  arrired  in  tlie  Redemption  of 
llie  Debti  aSbnU  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  adoption  of 
fiiis.  mode  i  which  would  have  been  originally  preferable,  and 
which  the  actual  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  prospect  of  its. 
p&ssible  furdier  continuance,  render  at  present  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous* 

'  Ufiofi  these  principles,  k  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  propose 
a  Plan,  l»y  which  a  gradual  and  equable  Reduction  of  Debt  may 
be  provided  for,  witli  great  immediate  advantage  to  the  Public 

It  is  only  necessary  to  enact,  that  the  Debt  /Irsi  contracted 
sha^U  be  deemed  to  b^  first  paid  off^  whether  purchased  by  the 
Sinking  Fund  originally  provided  for  its  redemption,  or  by  any 
other.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  this  supposition  involves 
no  absurdity,  the  old  Stocks  and  the  additions  to  them  being  so 
mtxedy  as  to  render  all  discrimination  impossible ;  and  it  is  sorelj 
very  allowable  in  practice  to  assume  that  any  given  portion  of  the 
Public  Debt  is  discharged,  when  an  equal  sum,  funded  in  the  same 
securities,  has  been  paid  oiF. 

A  sum  equal  to  the  Capital  of  the  whole  Public  Debt,  existing 
m  1786,  having  already  been  purchased  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
transferred  for  the  redemption  of  Land  Tax,  or  the  purchase  of 
Life  Annuities,  the  execution  of  this  Flan  will  only  require,  with 
regard,  either  to  this  Sum,  or  to  any  Debt  hereafter  to  be  re- 
deemed, that  a  Certificate  of  such  redemption  shall  be  published 
in  the  Gazette,  and  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Commissioi\^s  \ 
and  that,  thereupon,  the  Stock  so  redeemed  and  standing  in  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners,  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  liable  to  be  cancelled,  in  such  proportions  and  at  such 
times  as  Parliament  may  direct,  to  such  an  amount  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  charging,  upon  the  same  securities,  die  Dividend  and 
Sinking  Fund  of  any  Loan  which  may  have  been  contracted  for  the 
Public  Service ;  but  that  the  u^iole  Shi/dtig  Fund  created  by  the 
Act  of  1786,  or  by  any  subsequent  Act,  ^hall  be  continued  and 
applied,  until  the  total  Redemption  of  all  Debt  now  existing  or  to 
be  created  during  the  present  War.  In  order,  however,  eflFectually 
to  secure  the  means  of  redeeming  all  future  Loans  within  forty- 
five  years,  and  to  preserve  a  proper  proportion  between  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  and  the  Unredeemed  Debt,  it  will  be  expedient  to  enact. 
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Aat  whenever^the  turn  bcMrrowed  ki  any  ytfar  diaH  «xceed  the  4um 
to  be  paid  off,  a  Sinking  Fund  shall  be  provided  for  the  excess  <si 
Loan,  equal  to  one  half  of  its  interest ;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Loan  (or  for  the  vhole,  if  not  exceeding  the  amount  to  be 
redeemed  within  the  year)  a  Sinking  Fund  of  Olie<^per«cent^  con** 
formably  to  the  Act  of  1792. 

It  may  also  be  obsenred,  that  as  tlus  arrangement  involves  the 
Repeal  of  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1 802,  under  which  th« 
whole  Sinking  Fund  then  existing  Was  directed  to  accumulate  at 
Compound  Interest,  till  the  complete  redemption  of  the  debt 
which  then  remained  unredeemed,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  good 
to  the  Sinking  Fund  the  annual  sum  of  j&.8T0,000.  which  would 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  different  sums 
provided  for  in  1802,  if  that  consolidation  h^d  not  taken  place, 
and  if  those  sums  had  been  accompanied  by  the  usual  redeeming 
Fund  of  One-per-cent.  And  while,  in  this  respect,  the  proposed 
Ptan  will  revert  to  the  original  arrangements  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
it  will  also  conform  to  them  by  returning,  with  much  greater 
^vantage,  to  the  principle  of  those  provisions,  by  which  relief 
would  before  this  time  have  been  obtained  to  the  Public  by  the 
limitation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  established  by  the  Act  of  1786^ 
and  then  restricted  in  its  accumulation  to  the  annual  sum  of  Four 
Millions. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  should  be  mentioned 
the  great  increase  of  the  Debt  in  Unprovided  Exchequer  BiUs,  of 
hte  years ;  which  may  be  considered  as  a  departure  from  die  spU 
rit  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1792.  It  was  certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  rfiat  Act,  that  every  increase  of  Public  Debt,  except  mcf« 
temporary  anticipations  of  income,  should  have  a  provision'  made 
for  its  extinction,  at  the  time  when  it  was  incurred.  But  large 
sums,  now  amounting  in  the  whole  to  ^.26,000,000.  have  been 
raised  at  different  times,  and  continued  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
shape  of  Exchequer  Bills,  without  any  provision  for  the  Extincdon 
of  the  Debt  so  created. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  most  proper  method  appears 
to  be,  that  a  Sum  should  be  annually  granted  to  the  Conamisuooers 
for  the  reduction  of  the  National  debt,  equal  to  Oneii^;>er-cent  od 
aD  unprovided  Exchequer  KUs  outstandang  on  the  5th^f  Jaouavf 
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last,  and  should  oontintte  to  be  annualljr  issued  till  tli«f  shall  be 
fttudedt  or  otherwise  permaiiently  provided  for.  It  is  not  probable 
that  these  Bills  will  ultimately  be  redeemed^  otherwise  tlian  bf 
conversion  into  Funded  Debt ;  in  which  case  the  provision  now 
made  for  their  Redemption,  will  be  an  anticipation  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  which  would  then  be  provided. 

The  mode  of  exercising  this  discretionary  power  of  Parliament, 
to  c^acel  such  portituis  of  Debt  as  shall  have  been  redeemed,  may 
be  varied  as  circumstances  may  require ;  but,  during  War,  that 
which  has  been  pointed  out,  appears  to  be  most  generally  advan« 
tageous. 

The  efiect  of  its  adoption  will  therefore  be  stated  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  most 
beneficial  application  of  which  the  principles  of  the  Plan  may  ap» 
pear  to  be  capable,  on  the  supposition  of  PeaOe. 

It  is  not  intended  to  offer  any  opinion  of  the  amount  of  tbe 
Loans  to  be  raised  in  future  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of  the 
*  War :  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  operation  of  the^Pro** 
posed  Plan  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Present  System,  in  a 
variety  of  cases.  Tables  have  been  annexed,  showing  the  effects  of 
each  on  different  suppositions. 

In  the  first  it  is  assumed  that  the  Loans  in  future,  for  a  gveat 
number  of  years,  will  be  equal  to  that  raised  in  1812,  which,  inclu- 
ding die  Exchequer  Bills  funded,  amounted  to  j£.28,000,000« ' 

To  fund  this  sum  at  5  per  cent*  for  four  years  to  come,  would^ 
according  to  the  present  System,  require  the  imposition  of  new 
Taxes  to  the  amount  of  nearly  je.7,500,000. ;  and  in  the  whole, 
to  the  year  1880,  about  which  time  the  Debt  consolidated  in  1802, 
would,  at  that  rate  of  interest,  be  redeemed  by  the  System  now 
existing,  Taxes  would  be  required,  supposing  the  War  to  last  so 
long,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  <£.3 1,000,000. 

But  according  to  the  New  Plan,  it  would  require  no  Taxes  for 
the  next  four  years,  except  about  ^.1,000,000.  in  the  present  year, 
for  the  puipose  of  making  those  immediate  additions  to  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  which  havei)een  above  specified :  and  in  the  whole,  to 
18i0,  only  about  «£.  18^000,000.  would  be  required. 

'  SecTftWeA.  1,t,S. 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  Debt  now  exisdng  would^  by  the 
present  modej  be  redeemed  about  1845 ;  by  the  New  FUn,  about 
1837* 

The  Sinking  Fund  will  be  much  greater  according  to  the  present 
Plan,  than  by  that  proposed,  till  about  the  year  1830,  when  the 
Consolidated  Sinking  Fund  of  1802  will  fall  in^  and  an  annual 
sum  of  Twenty-one  Millions  will  be  at  once  taken  from  it.  Their 
subsequent  progress  will  correspond  more  nearly,  as  the  successive 
extinction  of  Loans  will  operate  on  both.  The  New  Plan  will, 
however,  continue  more  equable  and  uniform  in  its  progress. 

If  the  Sum  necessary  to  be  raised  should  exceed  o£*.28,000,000. 
the  advantages  of  the  New  Plan,  in  point  of  Taxatioui  would  be 
somewhat  diminished ;  but  the  redemption  of  the  existing  Debt 
would  be  accelerated,  and  the  Sinkitig  Fund  would  increase  more 
rapidly :  and  opposite  efiects  would  of  course  be  produced,  if  the 
sums  borrowed  were  diminished,  or  if  they  were  obtained  at  a  rate 
of  interest  below  £.5.  per  cent.  This  is  shown  by  Tables'  point- 
ing out  the  effects  of  a  succession  of  Loans  of  ^.25,000,000.  and 
of  £•  12,000,000*  respectively,  which  prove  that  in  the  latter  case 
no  Taxes  would  be  required,  except  those  provided  in  the  first 
year,  till  the  complete  redemption  of  the  existing  Debt. 

It  may  however  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  even  in  tlie  event  of 
a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  expense,  the  cessation  of  the 
impontion  of  Taxes  for  some  years,  would  have  a  considerable 
effect  in  improving  the  existing  Revenue,  and  consequently  in 
lessening  the  amount  to  be  borrowed.  This  has  been  in  some 
degree  experienced  even  in  consequence  of  the  partial  relief  frotn 
additional  Taxes,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1806.  It 
should  also  be  remarked,  that  such  a  saving  of  Permanent  Taxes 
would  create  a  comparative  facility  of  increasing  the  War  Taxes, 
if  such  a  measure  should  be  thought  advisable,  as  it  probably  may 
be  in  the  event  of  an  increase  of  expense,  or  even  of  any  consider^ 
able  duration  of  its  present  amount.  How  far  this  may  be  ex« 
pected,  it  would  be  rash  to  decide,  and  the  supposition  of  any 
particular  sum  is  assumed  for  illustration  only,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  system  itself,  which  will  be  found  capable  of 

*  See  Tabkt  B.  1,  «,S,  and  C.  1,  <,  3. 
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being  adapted  to  every  variety  of  circumstances  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  arise. 

In  the  event  of  Peace,  the  Sinking  Fiind  would  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate at  compound  interest  as  at  present,  unless  the  inconve- 
niences arising  from  the  too  rapid  diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest 
should  induce  Parliament  to  interfere  by  ordering  the  Stock  pur- 
chased by  the  Commissioners  to  be  cancelled.  This  kind  of  inter- 
ruption is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  New  System ;  but  must 
equally  take  place  under  the  present  mode  of  redemption,  whenever 
its  progress  should  be  found  too  rapid.  In  case  the  present  mode 
of  redemption  should  be  adhered  tO|  such  a  change,  whenever 
it  might  take  place,  would,  however,  be  attended  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  appearing  to  be  a  Deviation  from  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  sinking  Fund,  while  in  the  former  it  would  obviously 
be  a  Consequence  flowing  from  them.  In  either  case,  it  is  highly 
important  that  sufficient  security  should  be  preserved  for  the  ulti- 
fnate  Redemption  of  the  Debt  within  45  years  from  its  creation^ 
according  to  the  provbions  of  the  Act  of  1792. 

But  the  principal  advantage  of  the  proposed  Plan,  in  time  of 
peace,  would  be  the  facility  of  keeping  in  reserve  the  means  of 
funding  a  large  sum  (suppose  ,£.100,000,000.)  as  a  Resource  in 
case  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

This  Fuhd,  which  would  be  formed  in  a  few  years  by  the  re« 
deemed  Stock  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners,  would 
be  continually  increasing,  unless  checked  in  the  manner  above  men* 
tioned  ;  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  reduced  below  such  a  sum  as 
may  be  thought  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  confidence  of  die 
Country  at  home,  and  to  maintain  its  dignity  abroad.  It  wouldt 
indeed,  be  such  a  Treasure,  as  no  other  Country  has  ever  possess- 
ed, and  the  first  example  of  an  immense  accumulation  of  Public 
Property,  formed  without  the  impoverishment  of  any  individual, 
or  any  embarrassment  of  the  general  circulation.  For  the  sake  of 
illustrating  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  Table '  is  annexed,  which 
shows  the  application  of  the  Plan,  to  alternate  periods  of  War  and 
Peace. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  favor  of  this  Plan,  that  it  is  less  Inble 

>  Sc«TableD.l,S,d. 
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than  any  other  modification  of  the  Sinking  Fund^  to  be  abused  as 
a  precedent  for  encroachment  upon  it ;  not  only  because  it  arises 
out  of  the  principles  of  the  Sinking  Fund  itself^  but  because  it 
turns  entirely  on  the  application  of  the  Stock  purchased  by  the ' 
Commissioners,  ivhich  must,  in  any  possible  arrangement  of  the 
Sihking  Fund,  be  cancelled,  sooner  or  later  ^  the  only  question  be- 
ing as  to  time  and  mode. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  great 
and  ultimate  object  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is,  to  relieve  the  Nation 
from  the  burden  of  Taxes  which  would  be  entailed  upon  it  by  thft 
^definite  extension  of  the  Public  Debt.  It  answers  other  colla* 
teral  purposes  of  considerable  importance ;  but  this  is  its  direct 
and  immediate  object.  Now,  as  it  cannot  be  less  important  to 
prevent  tlie  immediate  Increase  of  Taxes,  than  to  provide  for  their 
future  possible  Reduction,  thai  would  seem  to  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  a  Sinking  Fund^  which,  while  it  provided  for  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  Debt  witliin  a  certain  moderate  period,  afforded  the 
earliest  relief  to  the  Public,  and  limited  the  maximum  of  total 
charge  within  the  narrowest  compass* 

Such  are  the  leading  considerations  which  have  suggested  the 
foregoing  Plan,  and  the  objects  which  it  has  been  intended  to  ef- 
fect. There  is,  however,  no  wish  to  disguise  the  weight,  which 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  present  moment  have  had  in  re- 
conmiending  it :  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  confident  persuasion, 
that  the  more  fully  those  circumstances  are  investigated,  the  more 
they  will  be  found  to  enforce  the  expediency  of  such  a  System. 
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The  following  Taules  marked 

B.  1.— B.2.— B.  3. 
D.I.— D.2.— D.3. 

AftE  IMT ENDED  TO  GIVE 

Acotsparative  View  of  The  Existing  System,  and,  Th« 
Pboposed  Plan  ;  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Amouut  of  Taxes 
to  be  imposed  in  each  Year, — The  Amount  of  the  SiNKififG 
Fund  in  each  Year, — and.  The  successive  Redemftiom  of 
all  Fun  DEO  Dbbt«— on  different  Suppositions. 


Those  Parts  of  diem  which  relate  to  the  Proposed  Plan,  all 
as9unie  that  an  annual  Sum  of  «£867>963.  equal  to  one-per-cent 
on  the  amount  of  the  Stock  provided  for  in  1B02,  and  on  whidi 
no  Sinking  Fund  was  then  created,  will  be  added  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  provided  for  by  new  Permanent  Taxes :  and  also  that 
,££60,000.  a  year  will  be  added  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  respect 
of  unprovided  Exchequer  Bills,  'fhis  latter  sum  is  supposed  to 
be  supplied  by  new  War  Taxes,  to  an  equal  amount ;  and  these 
sums  together  make  up  the  amount  of  «£  1,1  €17,963.  for  which 
Taxes  are  stated  in  the  Tables  to  be  provided  in  the  first  year  of 
ihe  New  Plan. 

The  several  Loans  (except  in  Table  C.)  are  supposed  to  be  raised 
at  five-per-cent*Interest,  with  a  Sinking  Eand  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  Interest,  being  the  Ph>portion  applicable,  according  to  the  Act 
of  1792,  to  a  three-per-cent  Stock,  except  in  those  cases,  in  whicb, 
by  the  proposed  Plan^  a  larger  Sinking  Fund  is  required. 
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Table,  A.  1.  * 

Estimated  Annual  and  Total  Amount  of  New  Taxes,  to  he  irn- 
posed  according  to  the  Existing  System,  and  according  to  tlir 
proposed  Plan ;  on  the  Supposition  of  Annual  Loans  of 
£^SfiOOjOOO,  at  £5.  per  cent,  until  the  Redemption  of  all 
Funded  Debt  created  prior  to  1813. 


EXISTING  SYSTEM. 


PROPOSED  PLAN. 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
18tO 

18tl* 

1828 

1815 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 

1,800,000 
1,800^)00 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
2,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 


Total. 

i, 866,666 

3,735,3.32 

5,699,998 

7,466,664 

9,555,550 

11,199,996 

13,066,662 

14,955,528 

16,755,528 
18,555,S28 
20,555,528 
22,155,528 
23,935,528 
25^755,528 
27,553,.51i8 
29,35'9,328 
51,135,3^8 
51,135,528 


1851  51,135,528 

185S  51,153,328 

1855  51,155,528 

1854  -f 51,l53,5i'8 

1855  51,153,526 

1836  51,155,528 

1857  51,133,528 


ixHjnNiK 


Total. 


1,127,965  1,127,963 

1,127,965 

1,12?,963 

1,127,965 

1,290,206  2,418,169 

676,775  3,094,944 

2,008,335  5,1^0,277 

1.995.355  7,099,110 

1,987,500  9,086,610 

9,086,610 

624,451  9,711,041 

1.158.356  10,869,597 
1,979,166  12,848,565 
1,095,516  15,945,879 

618,015  14,561,892 

1,962,500  16,524,593 

210.343  16,754,754 

l,5e6,662  18,061,596 

886,706  18,948,103 

1,045,266  19,993,568 

724,656  30,718»024 

1,068,288  31,786,512 

1,165,211  32,949,525 

972,766  33,933,289 

454,565  34,556,853 


EXCES^of 

TAXES 
accord  in«r  to 
Th€  ExiMittg 

Sytttm, 

7:;8,703 

2,606,569 
4,47r,035 
6,358,701 
6,915,161 
8,105,053 
7,963,,>«5 
7,8»>4,wl8 

7,646,718 
9,446,718 
I0,6ir»,287 
11,265,951 
11,084,765 
11,7B9,449 
12,971,456 
1^,808,936 
14,593,.594 
15,071,953 

13,185,326 
11,159,960 
10,415404 
9,547,016 
8,185,805 
7,211,039 
6,776,476 


*  In  1891,  the  War  Taxes  pledged  for  the  Loan  of  1807  will,  according 
to  the  Existing  System  at  £.5.  per  cent,  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  Redemption 
of  that  Loan,  and  again  become  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year.  The 
future  Annual  Loans  are  therefore  reduced  to  £.tTfiO0fiO0.  and  the  Charge 
thereby  occasioned  to  «£.1,800/X)0;  and  from  the  year  1839»  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Loans  will  be  charged  upon  the  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Conso- 
lidated Sinking  Fund  of  1803,  which  will  fall  in  in  1890,  and  the  several 
Loans  which  will  fail  in  after  that  year ;  and  tberefbre  no  further  Taxes  will 
be  necessary. 
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TaUe,  A.  9. 

Bsfimated  Amount  of  the  Sioking  Fundy  At  the  Ist  of  Auguat  io 
mdi  Year,  accordiiig  to  the  Exiflting  Systenij  9i|d  fiocordiog  to 
4r  Propoied  Plao^  npon  the  fojwgoiog  Soppo8itMNi9« 


ExUiv^  Sfstiw* 

Pffopoied  PUm.* 

1813 

1M699958 

14,397,921 

1814 

14,4eS,455 

13,647,817 

1815 

I5,6d4,6«7 

12,860,207 

1816 

16,906^7 

12,033,217 

181^ 

18,t41,674 

11,164,877 

1818 

19,643,757 

11,607,837 

1819 

91,115,944 

11,428,842 

1820 

22,661,740 

12,639,033 

I8f| 

24,284,826      - 

13,896,609 

24^718,019 

15,208,314 

ifkf 

26,426,419 

14,498,729 

18t4 

28,220,239 

14»409,318 

^m 

30,103,750      /. 

14,876,057 

32,081/tSr 

16,227,984 

iftr 

34,158,000 

16,719,465 

tm 

36,538,408 

16,734,351 

iW 

38,627,828 

18,161,693 

tii99 

19,745,200 

I7y820,636 

1 

21,204,960 

18,634,662 

22,094,571 

19/Mt,4e6 

^,671,799 

19,606,S3r 

^  ^  ^f 

23,063,828 

19,877>I2 

23,494,310 

20,628,121 

>   y-nr 

25,141,534 

21,300,648 

26,858,638 

21,917,084 

1806 

28,674,069 

1»9 

30,580,272 

iWP 

32,581,789 

1841 

34,683474 

184S 

36,890,042 

ll# 

37,t58|3^7 

ISS 

3^,822,317 
37,953^346 

*  Throngbont  thU 
ColmnD,  the  Sinking 
Fan4 18  flhown  as  in- 
creased  bv  the  addi- 
tion of  ^.1,127,963. 
proposed  to  be  made 
m  the  pr^ent  year. 


t  In  1830,  the  Sinkhig  Fond,  according  to  the  I^tiiv  95#2V>  M^PAK^A 

fa  eonaeqaence  of  the  Redemption  c^%  0/e^t#  ^omJii^f^  hy  ^  Ap%  ^itl/9f* 

A  Bednetion  of  a  limihur  nature,  bnt  of  a  smaller  Amonnt,  takes  place  on  the 
Redemption  of  each  tnbteqoent  Loan,  the  Period  ol  i^f^ih  19^  ^  fonnd  in 
Table,  A.  3. 


NO.l. 


Pam.  Qd  Ed. 


VOL.  I. 
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Table^  A.  S. 

Stttement  of  th6  Periods  of  Redemptidn  of  the  Funded  Debt 

contracted  prior  to  1813,  according  to  the  Existing  Systenn, 

and  according  to  the  Proposed  Plan ;  continuing  the  forq^oing 
Suppositions* 

LOANS.  EjciUrngS^Oem^     PnpMidPUau 

All  prior  to 1793  1890  1813 

Loan  of 1793  do  1813 

1794  do  1814 

1795  do  1816 

1796  do  1818 

1797  do  18» 

1798  do  I8t3 

1799  do  18t4 
1600  do  18t6 

1001  do  istr 

180t  do  18f9 

1803  183t  iet9 

1804  18M  1830 

1805  1834  1831 

1806  1835  18Sf 

1807  ^^'^  '^^  ^'^**  ^^^  ^^^ 


I 


8npp.  Lmui   •  1837  1633 

1808  1844  1833 

1809  1843  1634 
1610  1643  1635 

1811  1845  1636 

1616  1644  1837 


I^.B*  Sappodng  no  fbrther  Loans  to  be  contncted  after  the  total  redemptioii 

«f  tlw  Delit  ealitnig  prior  to  I8I39  and  tbe  redemption  of  Debt  to  proceed 

thaweferward  at  ^.3.  per  cent  compoond  interest,  tbe  Debt  remaJnina  wre- 

4ecaied  in  the  year  1645|  according  to  tbe  Existina  ^$79te^l|  woald  be  mbtOf 

'tedecmed  in  Oe  year  189t. 

And  tbe  Debt  rettoaining  m*edcemed  in  1837,  according  to  tbe  Pfopesed  Plaa, 
would  be  nboOy  redeemed  in  tbe  year  1670. 

« 

'National  Debt  Office^ 
Fd>.  asth,  18  IS. 

S.  HIGHAlf. 
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Table,  B.  1. 

Animal  sad  Tolil  Amoimt  of  New  Taxes,  to  be  im- 
posed accordiDg  to  the  Existing  System,  and  according  to  the 
Proposed  Plan ;  on  the  Supposition  of  Annual  Loan*  of  25 
Millions  at  £.5.  per  centum,  until  the  Redemption  of  all 
Funded  Debt  created  prior  to  1813. 

N.  B.  In  this  and  the  followio«  Tablet,  it  has  not  beea  tlioiis;ht  necesMry  to 
aaake  aUowance  in  the  calcolations  whicii  rebte  to  the  Proposed  Plan,  for  the 
application  withio  the  first  yewr  of  the  Per-Centage  proTided  for  each  Loan ; 
the  operation  of  which  has,  however,  been  attended  to  iu  Table  A.  and 
throughout  all  the  calculations  respecting  the  Existing  System. 


EXISTING  SYSTEM. 


Annual.  Total. 

1813  i,§66y666  1,666,666 

1814  1,666,666  d,35S,3Sf 

1815  1,666,666  4,999,998 

1816  1,666,666  6,666,664 

1817  1,666,666  8,533,550 

1818  1,666,666  9,999,996 

1819  1,666,666  ll,666,66S 
18S0  1,666,666  15,535^328 

*18fl  1,600,000  14,9SS,5t8 

nn  1,600,000  i6,dss^f8 

18S5  1,600,000  18,l55,5f8 

1824  1,600,000  19,755,528 

1825  1,600,000  21,553,528 

1826  1,600,000  22,935,528 

1827  1,600,000  24,555,528 
1C28  1,600,000  26,155,528 
1829  1,^,000  27,753,528 

1850  27,753,528 

1851 27,753,328 

1832 27,753,528 

1855  27,753428 

1834  27,733,528 

1855  27,755,528 

1856  27,755,528 

1857  27,753,328 

1838  27,735,528 

1839  27,755,528 


PROPOSED  FLAN. 


Amma.  TML 

1,127,965  1,127,965 

1,127,965 

1,127,965 

1,127,965 

156,872  1,284,855 

455,942  1,740,777 

1,787,500  5,528,»7 

1,779,166  5,507,445 

1,766,666  7,074,109 

7,074,109 

1,086,951  8,161,040 

858,555  9,019,375 

933456  9,952,729 

882,816  10,835,545 

1,750,000  12,585445 

597,179  12,982,724 

t,7U,666  14,724,590 

•  V 14,724490 

1,099404  15,823,894 

670,039  16,493,933 

832,766  17,326,699 

1,147,940  18,474,639 

1,080,882  19,555,521 

843,288  20,398,809 

942478  21,341,187 

747,766  22,088,953 

209,563  22,298,516 


EXCESS  of 

TAXES, 

according  to  the 

Existing  Sifitem. 

538,705 
2,205,569 
5472,055 
5458,701 
7,048,495 
8,259,219 
8,158485 
8,025,885 

7,859,219 
f9,459,219 

9,972,288 
10,715,955 
11,580499 
12,097,783 
11,947,783 
15,150,604  , 
154<«>958 
15408,958 

11,909,454 
11459495 
10,406,629 

9,258,689 

8,177,807 

7,534419 

64^^,141 

5444475 

5,454,812 


*  In  1821,  the  War  Taxes  pledfied  for  the  Loan  of  1807  will  according  to 
the  Existing  Svstem  at  «£.  5.  per  centum,  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  redemption  of 
tet  Loan,  and  again  become  applicable  to  the  Service  of  the  year.  The  future 
annual  Loans  are  thesidbi«  redneed  to  ^.24,000,000.  and  the  charge  thereby  oc« 
casioned  to  j(.  1400,000;;  and  from  the  year  1829,  it  is  lopposed  that  the  Loans 
will  be  charged  upon  the  ^mds  appropnated  to  the  Consohdated  Sinking  Fnnd 
of  1802,  which  will  fall  in  in  1850,  and  the  several  Loans  which  wiU^fall  ui  aAer 
that  year ;  and  therefore  no  farther  Taxes  will  be  necessary. 


>x 
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Table,  B.  2. 


Estimated  Amount  of  die  Sinking  Fund  ^t  the  1st  of  August  in 
each  Year,  according  to  the  Existing  System^  and  according  t^ 
'  the  Proposed  Plan;  upon  the  foregoing  Suppositions* 


ExiBnMf^  Sjfit€iH* 

Propped  PUm.^ 

1813 

13»269,958 

14,397,921 

1814 

14,370)955 

13,779,900 

1815 

15»527,002 

13,130,770 

1816 

16,740,851 

12,448,975 

18ir 

18,015,39S 

11,732,673 

1818 

19,353,660 

11,145,063 

1819 

20,758,842 

10,841,888 

18«0 

22,234»i60 

11,921,482 

1821 

22,589,641 

13,046,722 

18S8 

24,139,123 

14,215,724 

18S3 

25,766,079 

13,588,593 

18t4 

27,474,382 

14,071,175 

1825 

29,268,101 

14,338,066 

1826 

31,151,50^ 

14,697,076 

1827 

33,129,081 

15,021,178 

1828 

35,205,535 

16,272,236 

1829 

37,385,811 

16,165,802 

1830 

19,388,582 

17/465,758 

1831 

19,728,011 

17/)02,379 

last 

20,491,274 

17,670,310 

1833 

21,935,837 

^  17,920,908 

1834 

21,188,568 

18,354,899 

1835 

21,472,796 

19,141,730 

1836 

22,966,435 

19,897,909 

1837 

24,522,284 

20,442,631 

1838 

26,168,398 

21,118,842 

1839 

27,896,817 

21,624,938 

1840 

29,711,657 

f 

1841 

31,617,239 

1842 

33,618,100 

184S 

33^670,278 

1844 

33,107,376 

1845 

34,000,158 

*  Thronghmit  this 
Colnimi,  the  Sinking 
Fond  is  abown  u  in- 
creased bj  the  addi- 
tioD  of  i:. 1,127,963. 
proposed  to  be  oaade 
in  the  present  year. 


In  1830,  the  Siaklng  Fond,  aoeording  to  the  Existing  S^tem,  is  rsdaced  fhm. 
^•39,675,101.  to  ^.  18,388,582.  in  coBseqnence  of  the  SodanptioB  of  tbf  OebCa 
consolidated  br  the  Act  of  1802. 

A  tednction  of  a  sinalsr  aalara,  bat  of  snaQer  AaMoat,  takes  plaee  OAlha 
Redemption  of  each  sabseqacat  Iioaa,  tiw  Period  of  iviach  maj  be  Ibaad  ia 
%ble,  A.  3. 


*r5 


Tabic.  B.  a. 


Statement  of  th«  Periods  of  Redemption  of  the  Ponded  Debt 

contracted  prior  to  18 13,  according  to  the  Krintiiig  System, 
and  according  to  the  Proposed  Plan;  con^uing  die  foregoing 
Supporitions. 

AH^tiorto 179S              1830  tetS 

&aia  «#•.....••    1793                 do  1813 

1794                  do  1814 

ir95                  do  1816 

1796  do  1818 

1797  do  18tf 

1798  do  1824 

1799  do  tSti 

1800  do  1826 

1801  do  1828 

1802  do  1830 

1803  1832  1830 

1804  1834  1831 

1805  1834  1832 

1806  1835  1833 


I8i7| 


War  thx  tem  1821  1834 

Sapp.Loaa    '  1837  1834 

1808  J844  1835 

1809  1843  1836 

1810  1843  1837 

1811  1845  1838 

1812  1844  1839 


K.B.  Siif^llag ao  tothir  Losns  to  be  contracied  irfWr  tbc totii  tedesiption 
of  the  Debt  exMng  prior  to  1813,  iUid  the  ledemptloii  of  Debt  to  proceed 
tfataceforward  at  31.  per  cent  eomponiid  intereit,  the  Debt  renuuning  anre* 
deemed,  in  the  year  1845,  aoeordma  to  the  E»i«tiag  Systeai,  woold  be  vriiolfy 
ledecmd  in  the  year  1891. 

Aad  tiM  Debt  reaniaiBg  imadeeaied  ia  189^,  aceoidlag  to  tiK  PrepoMd-Phai, 
ivauid  be  idtoily  redeeowd  in  the  y«8r  1872. 

Naddnal  0ebt  Office^ 
JMk«641i.  1813. 

S.  HICHAM. 
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Table,  C.  1. 

Estiinated  Andual  and  Total  Amount  of  New  Taxes,  to  be  im- 
posed according  to  the  Existing  System,  and  according  to  the 
Proposed  Plan;  on  the  Supposition  of  Annual  Loans  of  Id 
Bfillions  nt£.3.  per  cent,  until  the  Redemption  of  all  Funded 
l)ebt  created  prior  to  1813. 


EXISTING  SYSTEM.  PROPOSED  PLAN. 


*9^a^aaiwv 


Tolal. 


AmiMal. 


Total. 


1813 

480,000 

1814 

480,000 

1815 

480,000 

1816 

480,000 

1817 

480,000 

1818 

480,000 

1819 

480,000 

1820 

480,000 

1821 

480,000 

1822 

480,000 

1823 

480,000 

1824 

480,000 

1825 

480,000 

•1826 

440,000 

1827 

440,000 

1828 

440,000 

1829 

440,000 

1830 

440,000 

1831 

440,000 

1832 

440,000 

1833 

440,000 

1834 

440,000 

1835 

440,000 

1836 

440,000 

1837 

440,000 

1838 

440fi00 

1839 

440,000 

1840 

440,000 

480,000  1,127,963  1,127,963 

960,000  1,127,963 

1,440,000  1,127,963 

1,920,000  1,127,963 

2,400,000  1,127,963 

2,880,000  1,1 27,963 

3,360,000  *  1 ,127,963 

3,848,000  1,127,963 

4|S20,000  1,127,963 

4,800,000  1,12^,963 

6,280,000  ..••....  1,127,963 

5,760,000  1,127,963 

6,240,000  1,127,963 

6,680,000  1,1 27,963 

7,120,000  1 ,127,963 

7,560,000  1,127,963 

8,000,000  1,127,963 

8,444,000  1,127,963 

8,880,800  1,127,963 

9,320,800  1,1 27,963 

9,760,000  1 ,127,963 

10,200,000  1«127,963 

10,640,000  1,127,963 

1 1,080,000  1,127,963 

11,520,000  1,127,963 

11,960,000  ...,.,..  1,127,965 

12,400,000  , .  1,127,963 

12,810,000  1,127,963 


EXCESS  EXCESS 

of  of 

TAXES,  TAXES, 

according  according 

to  the  to  the 

Exutiwg  Propoted 

Sfftiem,  PUm, 

647,963 

• 167,963 

312,037         

792,037         

1,272,037  ...... 

1,752,037         

2,232,037         

2,712,037         

3,192,037  ••••«. 

3,672,037  .  • . .  ^  • 

4,152,067         

4,632,037  ,    .^.... 

5,112,037         

5,552,037  #...-•• 

5,992/)37  ••.^• 

6,432,037  ••••«• 

6,872,037         

7,312,037         

7,752,037         

8,192,037         

8,632,037         

9,072»037         

9,512/)37         

9,952,097         

10,392,037         

10,832,037         

11,272,037     ^ 

11,712^)37         


•  In  1826,  the  War  Taxes  pledged  for  the  Loan  1807  wfll,  accordiiia  to  the 
Existing  Svsten?  at  3/.  per  cent,  he  tet  at  liherty  hy  the  redemption  of  that  Loan, 
and  again  becone  applieable  to  the  Service  of  the  year.  The  A  tare  aimnal  Iioans 
are  therefore  rednced  to  11,000,0001.  and  the  Chai^^e  thereby  occaaioned  to 
440,000/. ;  and  from  the  year  1840,  it  \%  snppoMd  that  the  Loans  wiU  be  charged 
ppon  the  Fnnds  appropriated  to  the  Consolidated  Sinking  Fund  of  1802,  whieh 
will  fiill  In  in  1841,  and  the  several  Loans  which  will  iall  in  after  that  year :  and 
therefore  no  further  Taxes  will  be  necessary. 

The  rate  of  31.  per  cent,  is  assumed  on  the  abovMneottooed  snppoiitions,  aa 
showing  qefn^ly  the  latest  period  to  which  the  Redemptioii  could  be  piotractcd. 
accordiog  to  the  Proposed  Plan. 
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.  Table,  C.  «• 

Xftiiiiated  Amount  of  tbe  Sinking  Fund  at  the  1st  August  in  each 
Year,  according  to  the  Existing  System,  and  according  to  the 
Proposed  Plan;  upon  the  foregoing  Suppositions. 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
18f0 
18S1 
18Sf 
18S3 
18S4 
18S5 
189^6 
18f7 
18S8 
18S9 
18S0 
1831 
183S 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

i83r 

1838 
1839 
1840 
tl841 
184S 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
185t 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
186t 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Exiiiing  System.       Proposed  Plan.* 
13,140^95  14,!!68,458 


13^658^09 
14,191»688 
14,741,007 
15,306,837 
15,889,641 
16,489,931 
17,108,tf8 
17,745,074 
18,401,0«6 
19,076,656 
19,771,555 
90,489,331 
f0,033,755 
80,748,067 
fl,483,808 
Sf,S41,62f 
S3,02S,170 
S3,8S6,135 
S4,654,tl9 
15,507,145 
16,385,659 
17,190,528 
18,111,543 
19,181,519 
30,171,194 
31,189,731 
31,138,713 
11,031,665 
11,506,944 
11,995,451 
11,855,478 
13,354,441 
13,868,375 
11,133,666 
11,610,975 
13,101,604 
11,413,781 
19,899,495 
13399,779 
13,901,600 
14,431,978 
14,979,167 
15,541,945 
16,111,503 
16,718,448 
17433,301 
17,966,600 
18,618,898 
18,106,103 
17,901,510 
16,658,166 
16,498,494 
15,914,161 


14,3S1,111 
14,377,374 
14,434,195 
14/191,913 
14,553,310 
14,615,509 
14,679,574 
14,745,561 
14,813,517 
14,883,531 
14,955,637 
15,019,906 
15,106,403 
15,185,195 
15,966,350 
15,349,940 
15,436,038 
15,514,719 
15,616,060 
15,710,141 
15,807,045 
15,906,856 
16,009,661 
16.115,550 
16,114,616 
16,336,954 
16,451,661 
16,571,841 
16,694,596 
16,811,033 
16,951,163 
17,085,400 
17,113,561 
17,365,868 
17,511^444 
17,663,417 
17,818,919 
17,979,086 
18,144,058 
18,313,979 
18,488,998 


*  TliroaglioQt  this 
Coloaui,  the  Sinking 
Fon(|  is  shown  as  in* 
creased  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  1,117,9631. 
proposed  to  be  mado 
in  the  present  yasr. 


t  In  1841,  the  Sinking  Fond,  aceording  to  the  Existfng  System,  is  reduced 
from  33,319,1841.  to  ll,031,665f.  in  ronseqnence  of  the  Redemption  of  the 
]>ebt8  consolidated  bv  the  Act  of  i80i.— A  Reduction  oC  a  aimUar  natne,  *^ 
«f  madlar  amount,  takes  place  on  the  Rcdemptioa  of  each  fabseqncat  Lot' 
period  of  whidi  nay  be  iQuad  in  Table,  C.  3. 


fits 

Tibie,  d.  S. 

Stot^ment  of  the  Periods  of  Redemption  of  the  Funded  Debt 
contracted  prior  to  1813,  according  to  the  Existing  Siystem, 
ahd  ftccordbg  to  the  Proposed  Plan ;  continuing  the  foregoing 
Soppositioos. 


LOANS.  Existing%Mm.    PropoadPtti. 

All  prior  to  . .  - .     17^$  i84l  1814 

Loan  of  ••••....    1^95  do  1814 

1794  eld  1815 

±t9$  do  i8i;r 

±79'6  iio  1821 

1797  do  1826 

1798  do  182$ 
1^99  do  1830 

1800  do  18dl 

1801  y  do  1835 

1802  do  I83i   ^ 

1803  1844  183$ 

1804  1847  1B4A 
I8b5  1847  I84i 

1805  185d  1844 


War  Tax  Loan  I8i$ 


1845 


^^^  (  Supp.  Loan  •  -  1853  184^ 

iBXm  186if  184i 

1809  1862  184| 

1810  1863  1850 

1811  1866  1851 

1812  1864  1854 


N.  B.  Sappoaing  no  further  Loans  to  be  contracted  after  the  total  ftAemptioB 
of  the  Debt  ezsating  prior  to  1813,  and  Uie  redemption  of  Debt  to  proceed 
thenceforward  at  3i.  per  pent,  compound  interaity  the  Debt  rcaMMng  nnre- 
deemed,  in  the  year  1866,  according  to  the  Ezistiiig  System,  woM  be  whofljy 
redeemed  in  the  year  1912. 

And  the  Debt  remaining  unredeemed  in  1854^  acoonKng  to  the  Pnposed 
Plan,  wonld  be  wholly  redeemed  in  the  year  1875. 

National  Debt  Office, 
£5thFeb.  1813. 

S.  HIOHAM. 


firs 


Tallin,  J>:  i. 

Bsdmstetl  Amluiil  ahd  Tdul  Amoutit  of  New  Tux^s  to  b«  im^ 
•  poied  according  to  thb  Etisiing  Systeoti  and  'accofdirtg  to  the 
Proposod  PiAQ  I  on  the  SupposFttofl  of  the  eotitinuAuee  of  IVar 
until  the  year  1820,  and  from  thence  to  be  succeeded  by 
alternate  Periods  of  Tea  Yeafb  of  Peace  and  War. — Annusd 
Loans  of  26>000y000/.  at  pL  per  centum  during  War :  Interest 
M  4/.  pef*  eentttm  during  Peate. 


listtsHNo  SYSttiM.     PROi^Oftet)  Vlan. 


Anfutal,        Total, 


08 


2S 


813 

814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
819 

820 
8«1 
82f 
823 
824 
825 
826 
827 
828 
829 

830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
836 
837 
838 
839 


1,666,666 
lfi66,666 
1,666,666 
1^66,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 


1,066,660 
3,333)392 
4^999,998 
6,666,664 
8,335.330 
9,999  j99« 
11,666|660 

11,666^662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,661 
1 1  f66i6f66it 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 


1,600,000  13,266,661 

1,600,000  14,866,662 

14,866,662 

14,866,662 

14,666,662 

— — i  14,866,662 

14,866,662 

.  14,866,662 

14,866,662 

■ 14^866,662 


ii*^ 


fci  ■> 


I56,e72 

455.942 

1,787,600 


AnmtaL        T^taL 

1,127,963  1»]  2^,963 
1>127,963 
1»1 27,963 
1»127,963 
1>284,835 
1,740,777 
3,528,277 

3)526,277 
3,528,277 
3^^8,277 
3,528,277 
3,528,277 
3,528,277 
3,528,277 
3,528,«77 
3,528,277 
3,528,277 

3328,277 

3,528,277 

3,528,277 

3,628,277 

3,528,277 

3,528,277 

917,199    4,446,476 

1,118,582    5,563,858 

880,788    6,444,646 

979,878 .  7,4^4,524 


>A^> 


■  1^1 


£XCESS 
of 

TAXES 
according  to 
The  ISxhUng 

558,703 
f,205,369 
3,872,035 
5,53^,701 
f,04B,495 
d,259,2l9 
6,138,385 

^,138,385 
8,138,385 
6,138,385 
6,138,385 
6,138,385 
6,138,385 
6,138,385 
6,138,385 
8,138,385 
6,138,385 

^,738,385 

11,338,385 

11,338,385 

11,338,385 

11,338,385 

11,338,385 

15,421,186 

9,302,804 

6,422,016 

7,442,138 


la  1821,  the  War  Taxes  pledged  for  the  Loan  1807  will,  accordiag  to  the 
Eiu^ting  System  at  51.  per  cent,  be  set  at  liberty  by  tbe  RedemptloD  of  tfmt 
tx«0|  and  again  become  applicable  to  the  Service  of  the  Year.  The  fataM 
Anaittl  Loans  are  tberefore  reduced  to  24,000,0002.  aud  the  Charge  thereby  occa- 
sioned to  1,600,000/. ;  and  from  the  year  1831,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Loans  will 
Im  charged  upon  the  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Consolidated  Sinking  Fnad  of 
.'i8D2,  whicb  win  fall  in  in  l632,  and  the  several  Loans  which  will  fall  in  afUr  that 
year;  and  therefore  no  farther  Taxes  will  be  necessary. 
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Table,  D.  2. 


Estimated  Amoimt  of  the  Sbking  Fund  at  tfie  Ist  of  Aagiut  in 
each  Year,  aciording  to  the  Existing  System,  and  according  to 
the  Proposed  Plan,  upon  the  foregoing  Suppositions* 


* 

J 

Bnifing  Sjyttem, 

Propoted  Plan.* 

181S 

•«. 

13,269,958 

14,397,921 

1814 

— 

14,370,955 

13,779,900 

1815 

— 

15^527,002 

13,130,770 

1816 

— 

16,740,851 

12,448,975 

i8ir 

— 

18,015,392 

11,732,673 

1818 

— 

19,353,660 

11,145,063 

1819 

-^ 

20,758,842 

10,841,888 

18S0. 

•" 

22,234,283 

11,921,482 

18tl 

.. 

21,929,799 

12,398,341 

lasf 

•— 

22,806,990 

12,894,274 

1823 

— 

23,719,269 

13,410,044 

1824 

— 

24,668,039 

13,946,445 

18S5 

— 

25,654,760 

14^504,302 

18f6 

— 

26,680,950 

15,084,474 

1827 

— » 

27,748,188 

15,687,852 

1828 

— 

28,858,115 

16,315,366 

182^ 

— ■ 

30,012,439 

16,967,980 

1830 

"■" 

31,212,936 

17,646,699 

1831 

— 

33,193,582 

17,192375 

tl832 

— 

13,986,742 

16,715,537 

1833 

•— 

15,106,079 

16,214,438 

1834 

— 

15,638,245 

15,688,076 

1835 

— 

16;O03,485 

15,135,188 

1636 

— 

15,796,271 

14,554,447 

J837 

— 

15,810,884 

14,907,5^ 

1838 

— 

17,021,428 

15,489,488 

1839 

— 

18,^80,027 

15,851,289 

1840 

■— 

19,614,028 

1 6,335.433 

1841 

-^ 

20,398,589 

16,988,850 

1842 

— 

21,^14,532 

17,668,404 

1843 

— 

f2,06S4l3 

^8,375,140 

1844 

— 

22,945,637 

1845 

•— 

23,863,462 

1846 

— 

22,769,273 

1847 

— 

21,786,344 

1848 

— 

21,885/>81 

1849 

— 

21,577,898 

*  Thronghoot  this 
Colninii,  the  Sinking 
Fond  is  ihown  as  iii> 
creased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  |,127,963L 
proposed  to  be  made 
in  tiie  present  year« 


t  In  1832,  die  Sinking  Fond,  according  to  the  Existing  System,  is  reduced 
lirom  35,273,2611.  to  13,986,7421.  in  consequence  of  the  redemption  of  the  Debts, 
consolidated  by  th^  Act  of  1802. 

A  Reduction  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  smaller  Amonnti  takes  place  on  the 
Redemption  of  each  subsequent  Loau,  the  Period  of  which  may  be  found  t|i 
Table,  C.  3. 
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Statement  of  tbe  Periods  of  Redemptioii  of  the  Fun  ded  Debt 
contncied  prior  to  1818,  according  to  the  Existing  System,  and 
according  to  the  Proposed  Plan ;  continuing  the  foregoing  Sup- 
positions. 


LOANS. 

All  MrtAf  Ia  a ... 

•  •  1704 

1832 
do 
do 

1813 
181S 
1814 

4^11  pnui  lu  * 

I   M  m  t 

•  ••  1794 

M  MmM  HI  •  •  •  •  • 

1  w  ■  1 

• 

1794 

1795 

do 

1816 

1796 

do 

1818 

1797 

do 

1825 

1798 

do 

1825 

1799 

do 

1826 

1800 

do 

1828 

1801 

do 

1830 

180f 

do 

1831 

1803 

1834 

1832   * 

1804 

1835 

1833 

1805 

1836 

1834 

1806 

1837 

1835 

«  AAf* 

i 

"War  Tax  Loan 

18C1 

1836 

1807 

Sopp. 

Loan  • 

1839 

1836 

1808 

1848 

1837 

1809 

1846 

1B38 

1810 

1846 

1839 

1811 

1849 

1841 

. 

181S 

1847 

1843 

N.  B.  Supposing  no  further  Loans  to  be  contracted  after  the 
'total  redemption  of  the  Debt  existing  prior  to  1813,  and  the  re- 
demption of  Debt  to  proceed  thenceforward  at  <£.d.  percent, 
compound  interest,  the  Debt  remaining  unredeemed,  in  the  year 
1847,  according  to  the  Existing  System,  would  be  wholly  redeemed 
in  Ae  year  1883. 

And  the  Debt  remaining  unredeemed  in  1843,  according  to  the 
Proposed  Plan,  would  be  wholly  redeemed  in  the  year  1869* 

S.HIGHAM. 
National  Debt  Office, 
ftdthFeb.  1813. 


March  1813. 


FINANCE. 


0-) 

7hat  the  Total  Capital  of  the  Fundod  Debt  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  5tb  of  January  1786,  was  <£233,23 1,248.  5^  2|. ;  that  Pro- 
vision wad  made  for  the  gradual  Reductioii  thereof,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  the  same  year ;  and  that  further  Provision  has  been  made 
by  several  Acts  since  passed,  for  the  mpfe  effectual  Reduction  of 
the  said  Debt,  and  of  the  Public  Debt  since  contracted. 

(2.)  That  by  virtue  of  the  said  Acts,  the  Sum  of  i;238,35d,143. 
18.  1.  exceeding  the  said  Sum  of  «£238y23 1,248.  5.  2).  by 
.^lld|895.  12.  \0i\  had,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March  16 IS, 
been  actually  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  or  transferred  to  the  said  Commissioners, 
ior  the  Redemption  of  Land  Tax^  or  for  the  Purchase  of  Life 
Annuities. 

(3.)  That  it  b  expedient  now  to  declare,  that  a  Sum  f  f 
Capital  Stock,  equal  to  the  Total  Capital  of  the  Public  Debt 
exisdiig  on  the  said  dth  of  January  17&6|  hath  been  purchased  or 
transferred  as  aforesaid ;  and,  so  soon  as  further  Sums  of  die  PubUe 
Debt  shall  have  been  so  purchased  or  transferred,  inaking,  in  the 
whobj  an  amount  of  annual  charge  of  the  J^ublic  Debt  so  pur- 
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duued  or  transfenredj  ef  lud  to  die  wbole  ttmual  chargt  of  tlui 
public  debt  eaustiog  on  the  said  5th  day  January  1786;  tp  dadava 
farther,  that  an  amount  of  public  debt,  equal  to  the  whole  capita} 
and  charge  of  the  public  debt  existing  on  the.  faid  5th  day  of  Ja* 
nuary  1786,  hath  been  iati«6ed  and  discharged;  and  that,  in  like 
manner,  an  amount  of  public  debt  equal  to  the  capital  and  charge 
of  every  loan  contracted  siuce  the  said  5tfa  January  1786  shall, 
successively  and  in  its  proper  order,  be  deemed  and  declared  to  bf 
wholly  satisfied  and  discharged,  when  and  as  soon  as  a  further 
amount  of  capital  stock,  not  less  than  the  capital  of  such  loan, 
and  produdog  an  interest  equal  to  die  dividends  thereupon,  shall 
be  so  redeemed  or  transferred. 

(4)«-*niat,  after  such  declamtion  as  aforesaid,  the  capital 
stock  purchased  by  the  said  commissioners,  and  standing  in  their 
names  in  the  books  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
Efigiand  and  of  the  South  Sea  company,  shall  from  time  t0 
time  be  cancelled,  as  if  the  same  had  been  transfisrred  for  dit 
fedemptioo  of  land-^tax  ;  at  such  times,  and  in  such  proportions, 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  debt  so  declared  to  be  satisfied  and 
discharged  (after  reserving  thereout  any  sum  or  sums  necessary  t9 
make  provision  for  the  payment  of  ail  life  annuities  cbaigeable 
diereupon)  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliameni 
to  be  passed  for  such  purpose ;  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the 
diarge  of  any  loan  or  loans  thereafter  to  be  contracted,  upon  iho 
same  funds  or  securities  a^  are  chargeable  with  the  said  stocky  so 
declared  to  be  satisfied  and  redeemed. 

(6.>^That,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  nedemption 
of  the  public  debt,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  d2d  Geo.  III.  cap.  56.  it  is  expedient  to  enact  that  all  sums 
granted  for  the  reduction  thereof,  by  the  several  Acts  aforesaid^ 
should  be  further  continued  and  made  applicable  to  the  reduction 
ofdl  public  debt,  now  existing^  or  which  may  be  hereafti^  conr 
traetnd,  during  the  present  war. 

(6.>-^That,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  Ibf 
Acts  of  the  3£d  and  4£d  of  the  King,  for  redeeming  every  part 
<tf  die  national  debt  within  the  period  of  45  >ears  from  the  tvae 
of  its  creation,  it  is  also  expedient  that,  in  future,  whenever  the 
aaaounl  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  by  loan,  or  by  any^theK  addition 
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lo  the  poUie  funded  debt,  Aadl  io  nvf  year  exceed  tke  stun 
fterinwfmt  to  be  epplicabk  in  the  same  year  to  the  rediictioii  of  die 
public  debt,  an  annual  sum,  equal  to  one'  half  of  the  interest  of 
the  excess  of  the  said.  Loan  or  other  addition,  beyond  the  aum 
so  estimated  to  be  applicable^  shaU  be  set  apart  out  of  the  modes 
composing  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be 
issued  at  the  recttpt  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Govemor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  comniissionera  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ; 
and  upon  the  remainder  of  such  loan  or  other  addition,  the  amraal 
sum  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  thereof,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act  of  the  32d  year  of  his  present  majesty. 

(7.) — That,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  public  debt 
by  means  of  Exchequer  Bills  annually  renewed,  it  is  expedient 
that,  on  the  5th  January  in  every  year,  an  account  be  taken  of  all 
Exchequer  Bills  outstanding  and  charged  upon  funds  not  deemed 
capable  of  making  good  the  same,  within  one  year  from  sudi  5th 
of  January,  and  that  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  thereupon  be 
granted  out  of  the  supplies  of  such  year,  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

(8.>— That  it  is  expedient  that  so  much  of  die  Act  passed  in  the 
42d  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  (4£  Geo.  3.  cap.  7  !•) 
as  directs  that  all  monies  whatever^  which  shall  be  placed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  account  of  the  said  commissioners,  by  virtue 
of  either  of  the  therein  recited  Acts  (except  so  far  as  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed)  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  and  are  hereby 
appropriated,  and  shall  accumulate  in  manner  directed  by  die  said 
Acts,  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  shall  be  from  time  to  time  applied  by  the  said  commissioners, 
pursuant  to  the  directions,  and  under  and  according  to  the  restric- 
tions and  provisions,  of  the  said  therein  recited  Acts ;  either  in 
payment  for  the  redemption  or  in  the  purchase  of  the  several  re- 
deemable public  annuities  of  Great  Britain,  uiitil  the  whole  of 
the  perpetual  redeemable  annuities,  now  charged  upon  the  public' 
funds  of  Great  Britain,  including  such  charge  as  has  arisen,  or 
may  arise^  on  any  loan  made  in  Great  Britain,  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act ;  and  also  such  charge  as  shall  arise  by  any  annuities, 
."inteiesta  and  dividends,  payable  in  consequence  of  any  loans  made 
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dmiigeable  on  tbe  caafolidated  Aind,  by  m  Act  passed  in 
session  of  parliament^  intituled,  ''  An  Act  for  repealing  the  duties 
on  Income,  for  die  effectual  collection  of  arrears  of  the  said  duties, ' 
and  accounting  for  the  same,  and  for  charging  the  annuities  spe- 
dfically  charged  thereon  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  Great 
Britain^*  shall  have  been  completely  redeemed  or  pmchascd, 
should  be  repealed. 

(9).-*That  it  is  expedient  to  make  proTision,  that  an  annual 
sum  of  £S67JSfiS.  bemg  equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  cafHtal 
stock  created  in  respect  of  several  loans  raised  by  virtue  of  div^v 
Acts  passed  in  the  SSth,  39th|  and  40th,  and  42d  years  of  his 
present  Majesty,  and  for  the  interest  and  chaiges  of  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  said  42d  year  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  set 
apart  out  of  the  monies  composing  the  consolidated  fnnd  of  Great 
BrUain,  and  diall  be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  die  Exchequer, 
to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bmk  of  England,  to  be  by 
Aem  issued  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  natiomd^ 
debt. 

(10.^That  it  is  expedient  to  make  fiirther  provision  for  the 
more  effectual  and  speedy  redemption  of  the  laud-tax. 


BNO   OF   NO.   I. 


THE 
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Kec  guempetebui  adeopotuU  attingere. 


Plutdrut, 


NiilVEIl  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


Vol.  I.  No.n.- 


INTRODUCTION. 


^Hfi  fbUotnng  pages  ate  most  re^ectfuily  submitted  id 
the  x^dtistdemtton  cf  tlie  ptAdlc.  Perimps  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  itidividual,  ftom  oiik  eiid  bf 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  who  is  not  interested  in  the 
question  which  has  occasioned  them ; — ^Whatever  may  be 
the  imperfections  under  which  they  may  labor,  they  have  one 
recommendation — they  contain  the  real  sentiments  of  their 

author. ^The  reader,  therefore,  is  not  required  to  admit 

arguments  in  favor  of  an  hypothesis,  the  strength  of  which 
the  author  himself  does  not  feel, — ^for  the  author  is  of  no 
party  ;— and  having  no  tie  of  dependence  on  any  one,  he  is 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  be  loyal;  and  in  all  honest  sincerity 
to  express  his  attachment  to  his  Sovereign,  his  love  to  his 
country— and  his  veneration  for  its  laws.  Whether  any 
who  may  peruse  his  labors,  and  who  may  happen  to  dissent 
from  the  principles  he  may  find  there,  may  think  proper  to 
answer  him,  he  cannot  conjecture }  but  on  this  point  his 
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indifference  is  equal  to  his  ignorance.— He,  however,  begs 
leave  to  say  that  he  shall  not  conceive  himself  under  any 
obligation  to  reply,  nor  is  his  silence  to  be  of  necessity 
attributed  to  his  admission  of  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
brought  against  him.  If  the  opponents  of  his  Pamphlet 
argue  no  better  than  the  friends  of  the  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment have  hitherto  done,  he  conceives  that  there  will  be  no 
very  pressing  urgency  for  vindication  either  of  himself  or 
his  labors.  His  motive  for  obtruding  himself  on  the  Public 
is  the  very  great  length  to  which  the  clamor  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament  is  carried ;  which,  as  many  have  joined  in  it  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  seems  to  call 
on  every  man  attached  to  the  constitution  to  oppose  it, 
in  as  much  as  reason  shows  that  it  is  fraught  with  incalcu* 

lable  mischiefs. Some  few  ideas  occurred^to  him  which 

he  had  not  met  with  in  any  work  written  on  the  subject ; 
and  conceiving  that  they  might  have  some  weight  with 
other  minds  similar  to  his  own,  he  has  ventiured  to  bring 
them  forward,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  do 
him  the  honor  to  peruse  them. 


REFORM  OF   PARLIAMENT, 


&C.    &C. 


At  a  dme  when  no  small  portion  of  the  populace  of 
the  country  have  by  the  insidious  arts  of  the  factious  been 
rendered  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution,  and  a  clamor  is 
excited  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  that  our 
houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  corrupt,  and  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  representing  the  people ;  when 
party,  however  subdivided  as  to  other  topics,  enlists  under 
one  general  baimer,  for  one  definite  object,  REFORM 
IN  PARLIAMENT  ;  when  public  meetings  of  counties, 
cities,  boroughs,  called  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  that 
object,  profess  that  they  discover  the  source  of  all  our 
national  woes — ^whether  taxes,  deamess  of  provisions^ 
paper  currency,  or  any  other  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
'  the  corruption  of  Parliament  ;*  when  such  is  the  stats 
of  public  feeling, — ^the  question  of  a  reform  of  F^lia* 
ment,  as  understood  and  intended  by  its  advocates,  together 
with  all  the  train  of  ideas  necessarily  ^^  connected  with  it—* 
the  motives  which  give  rise  to  the  clamor,  and  the  vpanrcid^ 
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able  consequences  of  the  measure  itself,  almost  uiToluntarily 
obtrude  themselves  on  the  mind  of  every  man :— and,  if  he 
be  blest  with  even  the  smallest  degree  of  penetration  and 
foresight,  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  in  him  some  suspicion 
at  least,  that  more  is  meant  by  the  abettors  of  the  scheme 
than  they  may  deem  it  prudent  to  avow ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  pardoned  if,  feeling  within  his  breast  some  spark  of 
love  for  his  native  country,  and  veneraticui  for  the  kws  by 
which  he  is  protected,  he  communicates'  his  thoughts  and 
his  apprehensions  to  the  public. 

That  he  should  be  ignorant  that  a  party  exists  having 
such  an  object,  and  pursuing  that  object  ^  per  fas  et  nefas,' 
is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  possible  : — ^for  what  itieans  of 
promulgation  that  ingenuity  could  devise  have  been  left  un- 
employed ?— Not  only  the  public  newspapers  have  dedicated 
whole  columns,  to  record  the  eloquence  and  the  patriotism 
Splayed  at  public  meetings  held  for  this  purpose  ;— -but 
lest  there  should  be  an  individuai  who  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  these  records,  and  to  whom  the 
triumph^  of  the  day  might  not  be  made  known,-~the  very 
walls  of  the  metropolis  have  grown  white,  with  the  bills 
posted  to  commemorate  the  glorious  sentiments  expressed, 
at  such  a  time  an4  at  such  a  place,  at  a^  most  mmiarous  and 
independent  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment !*— 

We  may  suppose  that  such  assemUies  were  formi^  of 
men  of  different  degrees  of  intellect,  and  of  various  tempers 
and  dispositions ;— -there  we  might  discover  the  cold-blooded 
republican  who  could  behdd  without  a  sigh,  if  he  did  not 
absolutely  wish  for,  the  down&l  of  the  monarchy ;  the  que- 
culous  declaimer  against  ministers  and  placemen,  and  the 
pert  flippant  yelper  who  attends  and  makes  a  speech,  la 
hopes  ot  s/^emg  his  name  recorded  ia  the  newspapers  of  the 
itextdfiy. 
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In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  orations  tnade  on  such 
occasions  are  remarkable  for  little  more  than  the  low  abuse 
with  which  they  are  fraught,— and  are  therefore  itiore  ob« 
jects  of  contempt  than  of  serious  animadversion.  —But,  how- 
ever contemptft>le  thar  arguments  may  be— however  di- 
vested of  every  thing  that  can  iotitle  them  to  attention ;  the 
object  of  meeting  is  the  same ;  here  the  standard  of  disaffec- 
tion is  reared,  and  the  end,  for  which  all  repair  to  it,  is  the 
subversion  <^  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

We  say,  subversion. of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
We  should  be  sorry,  by  any  inaccuracy  of  language,  to  misre- 
present either  the  motives  or  the  actions  of  our  oppcments : 
we  mean  not  that  they  are  arrayed  in  open  and  avowed  re- 
belfion  against  the  government,'  lance  to  lance  and  horse  to 
horse  ;*  but  we  certainly  wish  to  be  xmderstood  asr  saying, 
that  by  spreading  diiscoiitent  among  the  people  by  unfaur 
statements  and  sophistical  arguments,  their  purpose  is  to  over- 
awe the  goveniment  into  the  adoption  of  those  measures 
wiiieh  would  bring  with  them  the  subversion  of  the  consH- 
tution. 

That  this  is  the  fact,  no  one  will,  we  presume,  deny.  It 
therefore  behoves  all  those  who,  by  contemplatmg  the  feeble 
constitutions  of  other  states,  have  learned  to  prize  our  own; 
before  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  dehided  by  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  engines  of  mischief,  popular  clamor ;  in 
the  first  place  to  consider  well  the  grievances  complained  of, 
whether  they  have  any  real  existence  of  not ;  and,  after- 
wards, if  they  should  believe  that  such  grievances  do  really 
exist,  to  weigh,  in  the  scales  of  unsophisticated  reason^ 
the  probability  of  redress,  by  the  means  proposed  by  the 
Reformers. 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  acrimonious  language  poured 
forth  at  the  public  meetings  above  alluded  to,  does  not  al- 
ways proceed  from  the  rancour  of  the  heart :  if  we  are  told 
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that  such  is  the  usual  mode  of  debate  on  such  occa^ofts ; 
that  every  orator  who  delivers  his  sentiments  on  any  topic 
before  a  popular  assembly  is  under  the  necessity  of  rousing 
the  feelings  rather  than  of  convincing  the  understandings  of 
his  hearers  ;  this  declaration^  even  from  the  friends  of  re^ 
form,  will  not  allay  our  suspicions  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
fair  to  answer,  that  this  is  no  extenuation  of  theoffence,  because 
it  is  no  diminution  of  the  evil  sustained.  By  such  methods, 
or  rather  artifices,  those  who,  from  want  of  education  or  of 
information,  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  on  the 
subject  proposed,  are  taught  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
rulers,  though  they  scarcely  know  why  ;  and  are  required 
to  place  theu"  confidence  in  those  who,  intrinsically,  have 
not  a  grain  more  of  integrity  or  of  regard  for  them  than  those 
whom  they  defame  and  calumniate. 

To  enforce  their  doctrines,  nothing  that  can  operate  on 
the  passions  or  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  is  left  untried ;  in 
debate,  no  rules  of  decency  are  preserved ;  i^o  language  is 
too  opprobrious  :  those  who  presume  to  differ  from  them  are 
treated  with  insult  and  derision  ;  no  one  is  to  be  heard  wha 
does  not  echo  the  bellowings  of  factioai  and  discontent. 
Thus,  the  liberty  which  they  assume  to  themselves,  they 
deny  to  others ;  and  while  they  loudly  declaim  against  op* 
pression,  are  themselves  the  most  intolerant  of  tyrants. 

Qu>5  talerit  Gracchos  de  seditronc  querentes  ? 

It  is  not  then  out  of  deference  to  the  solidity  of  argu- 
ment which  these  reasoners  possess,  if  we  may  infer  what 
they  possess,  by  that  which  they  have  as  yet  brought  forward^ 
that  we  are  induced  to  submit  these  pages  to  the  public. 
It  is  not  to  rouse  the  cautious,  or  to  inform  the  experienced, 
that  we  write :  to  those,  to  the  real  friends  of  their  country, 
in  opposition  to  the  hypocritical  patriot,  we  boldly  make 
9ur  appeal  i  and  look  to  them  to  confirm,  by  their  honest 
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and  independent  sanction^  the  truth  of  every  assertion  we 
advance*  It  is  because  all  are  not  cautious ;  all  are  not  ex« 
perienced ;  all  have  not  learned,  perhaps  from  an  openness 
and  ingenuousness  of  character  natural  to  an  Englishman, 
to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  feigned  ;  all  have 
not  learned  that  the  patriotic  Baronet  and  the  gallant  Ad« 
miral  will  advance  doctrines  which,  if  carried  into  effect^ 
would  render  the  estate  of  the  one,  and  the  rank  of  the 
other,  a  mere  nullity  ;  would  render  them  of  as  little  value 
as  the  parchment  or  the  paper  on  which  the  instrument  of 
possession  of  the  one,  or  the  commission  of  the  other,  was 
written.  It  is  to  these  that  we  sound  the  alarm ;  and  gladly 
join  our  voice  to  those  who,  with  more  skill,  call  on  every 
Englishman  to  stop  his  ears  agairist  the  declamations  of 
political  fanatics  ;  for  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  moral  duty,  not 
to  risk  that  any  should  be  made  proselytes  to  reform,  when, 
by  stating  plain  facts,  they  may  be  preserved  among 
the  Faithful  suppouters  of  the  Constitution. 

Thus  much  we  have  said  before  we  enter  upon  the  exa- 
mination of  the  question  of  reform  as  a  measure  of  policy. 
To  this  mode  we  were  compelled  bv  the  kind  of  adversaries 
with  whom  we  had  to  contend,  who,  having  unfortunately 
omitted  to  prove  their  right  to  be  heard  as  honest  men,  before 
they  claimed  our  confidence  as  politicians,  have  left  us  at  full 
liberty  to  form  our  own  opinions  of  the  integrity  of  their 
^otives ;  and  we  confess,  and  our  opinion  is  formed  from 
a  review  of  their  conduct,  that  we  scarcely  know  of  which 
we  think  worse  ;  the  integrity  of  their  motives,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  their  measures.  Having  assured  the  reader  of  our 
perfect  sincerity  on  this  head,  we  proceed. 

The  grand  question  in  debate  is  this  ;  It  is  alleged  that 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament  is  corrupt ;  this  is  the  root 
of  all  our  political  misfortunes  ;  and  that  a  reform  in  this 
branch  of  the  legislature  i^  absolutely  necessary  to  save  us 
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day  assure  us  tnat  this  measure^  if  adopted,  is  to  operate  as 
a  Panacea,  and  to  cure  all  our  grievances ! ! !  With  a  re« 
form  in  Parliament,  say  they,  ministers  will  not  dare  to  be 
corrupt ;  for  placemen  and  pensioners  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  pec^ile 
will  then  be  j airly  represented,  and  not  till  then.  Such 
will  be  the  immaculate  House  of  Commons,  as  planned  by 
our  reformers!  To  accomplish  this  glorious  design  the 
more  effectually,  the  right  of  voting  will  be  extended  so 
that  numbers  will  then  enjoy  that  right,  whom  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  not  the  casual  operation  of  secondary 
causes,  thought  fit  to  exclude  from  it.'  And  hence  we  are, 
in  effect,  taught  to  expect  times  little  inferior  in  point  of 
virtue  and  in  the  bliss  diffused  around  on  all,  to  those 
which  the  language  of  poetry  has  denominated  ^  the  golden 
age»'  This  is  to  bring  in,  as  an  honorable  member  assured 
the  House  of  Commons, '  the  good  old  times ;'  though  he 
did  not,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen,  inform 
his  auditory  what  specific  period  was  more  particularly  to 
be  defined  ^  the  good  old  times ! '  Did  the  honon^le 
gentleman  mean  ^  the  good  old  times'  when  the  nation  was 
torn  to  pieces  with  the  disputes  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  ?  or  the  subsequent  ^  good  old  times' 
when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  the  refor- 
mation ?  or,  still  later,  during  the  prosperous  reign  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  ?  or  the  glorious  period  of  William  and  the 
earlier  days  of  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
on  the  throne,  when  the    parties  of  Whig  and  Tory— 

'  There  is  hardly  a  free  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  some  place  or  other  in  the  kingdom. — Blachtonei  Corn,  toL  i. 
p.  172. 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  wherever  Blackstone^s 
Commentaries  are  quoted,  we  mean  the  quarto  edition  of  1766. 
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High  Church  and  Low  Church,  spread  jealousy  and  difisen- 
sion  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  domestic  comforts  I  If 
we  are  told  that  we  are  to  have  ^  the  good  old  times  * 
again,  we  should  like  to  know  when  and  what  they  were ; 
that  we  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  not  be  taken  by 
surprise,  even  in  our  happiness. 

*  For  sudden  joys,  like  griefsy  confound  at  first*' 

For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  be  sceptics— we  do  not 
know  that  any  particular  period  of  our  history  has  been  less 
corrupt  than  another,  provided*  it  had  the  same  means  of 
corruption^^in  some  instances,  indeed,  the  depravity  which 
would  have  manifested  itself  in  corruption  at  komej  has  been 
suspended  for  a  while  by  some  new  object— «ome  new 
pursuit  abroad;  which,  offering  a  new  gratification,  has 
withdrawn  the  mind  from  every  other  consideration-^-tiHy 
satiated  with  this,  it  has  returned  to  its  former  habits  and 
propensides :— -yet  in  all  this  we  recognise  no  virtuous 
effort— no  eschewing  of  evil— no  seeking  of  good !  As  to 
natural  feeling — the  mass  of  the  people  of  all  nations  have 
ever  been  the  same ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt,  as  £ur  as 
the  human  mind  has  hitherto  developed  itself,  that  what  the 
historians  of  antiquity  have  written  of  the  populace  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome  would  equally  apply,  at  the  present 
day,  to  the  populace  of  Great  Britain,  if  placed  in  their 
situation. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  we  will  define  as  closely  as  pos- 
6tt>le,  that  the  defect  alleged  is  in  our  Representation— for 
the  loudest  of  the  loud  does  not  presume  to  say  that  prac^ 
tkalfy  the  House  of  Commons  is  corrupt — they  do  not 
deny  that,  during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  the  members, 
at  the  expense  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  comforts  of  life-* 
at  the  expense  of  food  and  sleep,  sedulously  attend  their 
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public  duty — consuming  frequently,  on  great  and  important 
occa^ons,  whole  nights— till  the  broad  day-light  of  the 
ensuing  morning  breaks  in  upon  the  house  while  sitting  in 
deep  debate,  whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise — whether  it 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people  or  the  contrary,  that 
such  and  such  a  Bill  pass  into  a  law.  Neither  do  they 
deny  that  an  individual,  or  an  aggregate  body,  if  aggrieved, 
may  present  his  petition ;  provided  it  be  couched  in  respect- 
ful terms,  and  be  heard,  through  the  medium  of  learned 
and  able  counsel,  chosen  by  himself,  against  any  pending 
Bill,  and  have  suitable  redress,  either  by  impeding  the 
further  progress  of  the  Bill  complained  of,— or  by  a  com- 
pensation for  any  injury  sustained  by  it ; — ^this,  indeed,  they 
do  not  deny  ; — ^and  who  would  believe  them,  if  they  did  ? 
neither  do  they  deny  that  the  laws  from  time  to  time  made, 
founded  on  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  the  advantage 
and  honor  of  the  state,  generally  produce  that  effect. — To 
prove  this,  let  any  man  recollect  the  immense  number  of 
laws  which  are  made  in  every  Session ;  let  him  reflect  what 
a  mass  of  intellect  is  concentred  in  deciding  on  eyery  mea« 
sure  brought  forward,  and  then  let  him  consider  in  how 
few  instances,  when  the  effect  of  the  law  is  ascertained  by 
experience,  are  applications  made  to  Parliament  to  rescind 
the  laws  so  warily,  so  cautiously,  made. — ^In  this  observation, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  omit  such  laws  as,  at 
the  time  of  their  being  made,  were  understood,  from  their 
own  nature,  to  be  merely  temporary ;  those,  for  instance^ 
which  permit  or  prohibit  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
grain  &c.  &c. ;  for  the  rescinding  of  these  being  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  legislature  at  the  time  when  they  were 
made,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  longer  in  force 
than  the  enlergency  lasted  which  occa^oned  them,  and  con- 
sequently the  repeal  of  them  is  no  argument  of  want  of 
discretion  or  integrity  in  the  legislature. 
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In  our  criminal  code,  the  laws  which  the  general  deprsu 
vity  of  manners  amongst  the  people  call  for,  may,  from 
time  to  time,  require  alteration — ^but  these  alterations  are 
generally  either  for  the  purpose  of  defining  more  accurately; 
the  offence  rendered  penal  by  them,  or  of  aggravating  or 
extenuating  the  punishment,  according  as  existing  circuia- 
stances  may  render  expedient}  the  mind  of  man  being 
more  astute  in  devising  crimes  or  evading  punishments, 
than  the  legislature  can  be  in  preventing  the  crime  or  re^ 

dering  the  punishment  certain. ^Butin  all  these  cases, 

the  principle  on  which  Parliament  acts,  is  the  promotion  of 
public  good,  by  preserving  the  life — ^the  liberty — ^the  pro- 
perty, of  all  who  live  in  the  obedience,  and  consequently 
have  a  right  to  the  protection,  of  the  laws : — ^by  restraining 
vice — by  giving  encouragement,  as  iar  as  is  possible,  to  the 
well-deserving— and  punishing,  with  as  lenient  a  hand  as 
public  security  permits,  those  who  offend  against  them ; — 
extending  a  shield  over  the  unfortimate-^the  fatherless-— 
the  widow — ^and  pleading  the  cause  of  those  who  have  no 

one  to  defend  them  against  the  oppressor. ^And  in  this 

anxious  care  and  solicitude,  will  any  one  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny  that  this  country  stands  conspicuous — not  only 
without  a  rival ;  but  almost  without  an  imitator  ? 

PracUcaUy  therefore,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
recognised  by  its  influence  on  civil  society,  it  is  not  corrupt 
in  its  motives ;  it  is  not  corrupt  in  its  operations :  It  is  felt 
by  all  as  an  instrument  of  good  to  all :  from  that,  as  from 
a  common  source,  is  diffused  a  seci^rity  for  every  external 
Hes^g  which  Providence  vouchsafes  to  grant  us;  and 
were  the  new-£u)gled  doctrines  of  Reform  to  become  pre- 
valent ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  rational  part  of 
the  <:ommunity  thstt  that  security  would  not  be  weakened. 
If  not  totally  annihilated. 

But  all  these  blessings  seeui  to  be  as  nothing,  in  the  eyes 
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ef  (be  advocates  for  Reform.   At  least  we  may  so  conjecture 
iiDin  their  willmgness  to  bring  them  into  jeo|>^dy ;  when^ 
from  the  natural  tendenqr  of  their  doctrines^  this  loss  of 
these  blessings  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  than  the  gainmg 
tty  new  advantage;  unless  we  are  to  suppose,  that  whileevery 
kyal  subject  gratefully  acknowledges  the  existence  of  those 
blessings,  the  advocates  for  Reform  remain  insensible  of 
them :  they  tell  us,  indeed,  that  we  are  ruined,  and  thtat  tiiey 
only  can  save  us ;  they  tell  us  that  our  Representatim  id 
fitulty^  because  all  are  not  permitted  to  vote  who  ought  to 
be  permitted;  that  the  elective  Jranchise  is  unjustly  nat^ 
rcnoed;  that  septennial  Parliaments  must  necessarily  be 
corrupt.    Let  your  Parliaments,  they  cry,  sit  but  for  three 
years  instead  of  seven,  and  you  put  an  end  to  corruptioa« 
By  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  elections,  when  every 
member  must  look  for  the  approbation  of  his  constituents 
as  the  ground  of  his  hope  for  a  second  election,  you  would 
destroy  the  inBuence  of  the  minister ;  and  thus  the  people 
would  be  honestly  represented.     Sueh  is  the  grievance  and 
such  the  remedy ! !  Which  being  reduced  to  plain  matter  <rf 
^t,  divested  of  the  jargon  of  political  enthusiasts,  means  ik> 
more  than  this ;  that  they  would  have  the  scenes  of  riot 
and  debauchery,  the  never-failing  concomitants  of  a  popular 
election,  recur  every  three  years,  instead  of  every  seven  ; 
and  that  as  at  present  the  people  are  admitted  to  vote,  they 
would  open  the  door  to  the  mob  also. 

That  Parliament  is  not  practically  corrupt,  we  have  al- 
ready proved  ;  for  we  presume  that  if  laws  are  framed  with 
an -anxious  wish  to  promote  the  good  of  those  on  ^^lotn 
they  were  intended  to  operate ;  and  the  legisldtui^  is  n<* 
called  upon  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  rescind  those 
laws,  they  having  a  right  so  to  do,  if  aggrieved  by'  theift^ 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  those  laws  are  good  and 
equitable,  and  are  adrkitted  to  be  so.   Any  advantagi^  thare* 
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foi^  to  be  derived  from  a  change  in  the  mode  of  representa^ 
tion,  COT  in  the  duration  of  Pkriiaments,  is  little  more  than 
aomiiBtal.  But  as  we  have  already  proved  that  Parliament 
IS  not  practieallg  corrupt,  we  now  hope  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  R^nn  proposed  would  not  remedy  any  of  the 
evils  under  which  *vte  are  assured  that  we  labor ;  though  the 
eidsteoce  of  those  evils,  we  feel  much  inclined  to  doubt. 
On.  the  contrary^  we  contend  that  mischiefs  without  number 
would  in&llibly  arise  from  the  change ;  and  this,  in  evierjr 
step  that  could  be  taken  towards  accomplishing  it;  for 
unless  we  are  to  be  gravely  told,  that  the  arbitrary  power 
which  was  denied  to  the  Stuarts  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  fac- 
tious leaders  of  the  mob; — ^unless  we  are  to  be  told  that  the 
futtdamental,  the  eternal^  principles  of  justice  which  sove- 
rdgts  a»d  senates  are  called  upon  to  revere,  and  to  make 
tbe  rule  of  dieir  conduct,  are,  when  it  may  be  convenient 
to  the  Reformers  of  Parliament  that  it  ^ould  be  so,  a  dead 
biter;  unless  this  be  permitted,  the  sch^nie  proposed  is  not 
mc^  to  be  decried  for  its  impolicy  than  for  its  iniquity ; 
and  a£  this  iniquity  the  people  would  be  the  first  victims^ 
and  those  who  had  deluded  them  would  be  the  cmly  persons 
to  receive  benefit  from  it,  as  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 

prove* 

Let  us  then  depict  a  pure  House  of  Commons,  purified 
from  all  its  dross,  rnider  the  new  arrangement ;  and  in  order 
to  do  diis,  we  must  consider,  what  description  of  persons 
would  thoa  be  the  voters  to  choose ;  for  I  have  before  stated 
that  part  of  thb  new  arrangement  was  to  extend  the  right 
of  yotiag  so  as  to  include  those  of  a  lower  rank  in  society 
than  are  now  admitted :  the  voters  would  then  be  not 
qier^ly  the  opulent,  or  those  who  have  what  we  frequently 
hearcdencminated  ^  a  stake  m  die  hedge,'  but  amongst  them 
would  be  found  the  lowiestof  the  rabble ;'  the  purchasers  of 

It  IS  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  was  practised  some 
few  years  since  at  the  Middlesex  election. 
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half-crown  freeholds;  men  who,  by  means  of  perjury,  pro- 
cured an  admission  of  votes  for  freeholds  thus  purchased ; 
the  mechanic,  the  handicraftsman,  and  these  of  the  lowest 
description  $  who,  not  choosing  to  attend  to  his  occupation 
at  the  time  of  an  election,  preferred  the  idleness  and  drun- 
kenness inseparable  from  it  to  the  honest  industry  by  which 
his  wife  and  family  were  to  be  kept  from  want;  the  rabble, 
perhaps  not  sober  at  the  moment  of  giving  their  suflFrage  } 
and  exhibiting  in  their  general  deportment  the  most  disgust- 
ing scenes  of  profligacy  and  wickedness ;  the  rabble— the 
sturdy  beggar ;  the  vagabond  !  doubtless,  competent 
judges  of  the  merits  of  a  candidate  to  represent  a  county  or 
borough  in  the  senate  of  the  nation !  And  a  most  worthy 
and  enlightened  Parliament  we  could  not  but  have,  when 
chosei^  by  such  voters ! ! !  Were  we  not  witnesses  of  it, 
could  it  be  believed  that  men  of  rank ;  the  patrician,  the 
Right  Honorable ;  could  be  so  far  in&tuated  as  to  become 
the  advocates  for  such  politics !  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  to 
estimate  our  security  by  the  very  vehemence  of  their  lan« 
guage ;  and  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that,  from  an  instinc- 
tive care  fbr  theinselves,  they  would  not  venture  to  speak  or 
act  as  they  dp,  were  it  not  that  they  rely  on  Government 
opposing  them  ;  and  consequently  that  neither  their  actions 
nor  their  speeches  will  really  produce  that  effect  at  which 
they  ostensibly  aim :  but  who,  if  they  saw  in  the  Govern- 
ment the  least  tendency  to  adopt  their  sentiments,  would, 
from  an  instinctive  sense  of  self-pceservation,  themselves  be 
the  first  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  alann,  and  to  give  notice 
of  the  impending  danger.  In  thfs  case,  the  efforts  of  the 
party  must  be  considered  but  as  a  party«trick,  as  a  mere 
f  ruse  de  guerre ; '  and  we  cannot  but  pitjr  the  people  who 
could  suffer  themselves^  to  be  duped  6y  men  capable  of 
having  recourse  to  so  disingenuous  an  ditifice. 
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What  sort  of  a  Parliament  would  be  chosen  by  such 
voters,  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  One  *  of  the 
wisest  and  most  enlightened  men  that  civilised  Europe  has 
ever  seen,  tells  us,  that  the  common  people  are  unable  to 
appreciate  great  qualities ;  and  the  observation  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  both  ancient  and  modem  history ;  for, 
with  all  the  reverence  which  some  may  profess  for  the  opi-^ 
nions  of  *  The  People,'  most  true  it  is,  that  a  candidate 
might  have  all  the  integrity  of  Phocion,  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  the  military  talents  of  Pericles,  and  the  virtues  of 
Scipio  J  and  yet,  if  unfortunately,  he  could  not  harangue 
the  people  in  their  own  rhetoric,  he  would  not  stand  the 
smallest  chance  of  success,  should  he  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  to  represent  them  in  Parliament. 

The  recommendations  which  he  might  possess;  by 
which  we  understand  those  valuable — ^those  indispensable 
qualides,  without  whichhe  would  never  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  real  interests  of  a  vast  empire, — the  populace  would  be 
no  more  able  to  comprehend  than  they  would  the  calcula- 
tions of  Newton  or  the  reasoning  of  Locke.  If  they  are  to 
judge,  they  will  judge  according  to  their  own  narrow  con- 
cepdons  and  gross  apprehensions,  from  that  which  is  with 
ihem  the  criterion  of  fitness,  which  generally  amoimts  to  a 
dissatisfacdon  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  a  cer* 
lain  degree  of  volubility  of  speech  exerted  in  abusing  their 
governors ;— farther  than  this  they  cannot  proceed,  because 
£uther  than  this  they  cannot  comprehend. 

How  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know?  And 
what  has  ever  been  the  consequence  ?  The  people,  when 
left  to  themselves,  have  always  been  the  dupes  of  the  axt^ 
fill  and  the  deagning ;  of  men,  who,  knowing-  how  to 
cajole  a  mob,  have  prevailed  on  a  rude  set  of  untutored 
bumpkins  to  take  that  as  sterling  patriotism,  or  as  matter 

*  Lord  Bacon,  Essay  on  ^niise. 
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of  fkct,  which  was  merely  assumed  in  compliaiice  Witb 
theii',  prejudices. 

In  what  we  have  here  stated,  we  merely  relate  the  case  asr 
it  now  stands;  the  reform  proposed  would  enhance  the 
evil  a  thousand-fold.  More  now  are  intitled  to  vote  than  can 
make  a  reasonable  choice ;  and,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  throughout  the  country,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money,  many  voters  are  persons  of  lower  rank 
than  perhaps  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  kgislature, 
at  the  tkne  when  the  qualification  was  settled. 

For  this  assertion  we  have  the  authority  of  Sit*  William 
Blackstone,  who,  speaking  of  the  qualification  for  a  voter, 
says,  '^  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  Preciosum^ 
written  about  sixty  years  since,  has  fully  proved  forty  shil- 
lings- m  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  to  have  been  equal  to 
twelve  pounds  per  annum  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
and,  as  the  value  of  money  is  very  considerably  lowered 
since  the  Bishop  wrote,  I  think  w^  may  farly  conclude 
from  this  and  other  cilrcumstances,  that  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  twelve  pounds  in  his  days  is  equivalent  to  twenty  in 
ours." 

Concerning  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  qualification, 
the  same  author  says :  '^  The  true  reason  of  requiring  any 
•  qualification,  with  regard  to  property,  in  voters,  is  to  ex- 
'  dude  such  persons  as  are  in  so  mean  a  situation  that  they 
are  esteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own.  If  these  per- 
sons had  votes,  they  would  be  tempted  to  dispose  of  them 
under  some  undue  influence  or  other.'    This  would  give  a 

'  If  we  are  told  that  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  Ae  arathor  has 
'p^'^  a^decided  censure  on  that  influence  which  is  stated  to  exist,  and 
which  in  another  part  of  this  volume  w^  have  contended  is  beneficial; 
we  do  not  conceive  our  arguments  at  all  weakened  hj  allowing  to  Sir 
W.  Blackstone's  statement  all  the  credit  due  to  it.  He,  speaking 
st^cdy  as  a  lawyer,  could  not  defend  any  influence  at  all  detracting 
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gir^  an  artful,  ot  a  wealthy  man^  a  larger  share  in  elec« ' 
tions  than  is  consistent  with  general  liberty.  If  it  were 
probable  that  every  man  would  give  his  vote  freely  and 
without  influence  of  any  kind,  then,  upon  the  true  theory 
and  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  every  member  of  the 
community,  however  poor,  should  have  a  vote  in  electing 
those  delegates  to  whose  charge  is  committed  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  his  liberty,  and  his  life.  But,  since  that 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  persons  of  indigent  fortunes,  or 
such  as  are  under  the  inunediate  dominion  of  others,  all 

from  that  unbiassed  suffrage*  which  the  letter  of  the  law  requires  that 
the  voter  should  give ;  but  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  and  every  man  besides, 
might  know,  that  whatever  he  might  say,  or  Parliament  might  enact, 
dieoretically,  it  never  could,  while  human  nature  continued  as  it  is,  be 
carried  into  practice*  Nevertheless,  it  is  wise  to  have  laws  founded  on 
that  theory,  as  they  put  it  into  the  power  either  of  Parliament,  or  of 
our  courts  of  law,  to  check  that  influence  when  carried  beyond  due 
bounds  ~  statutes  exist  to  prohibit  the  people  from  doing  certain  acts 
apparently  innocent  in  themselves  ;  but,  because  they  have  been  injuri- 
ous, the  law  is  permitted  to  continue  in  force,  ready,  if  the  same  in- 
jury arises  again,  to  be  put  in  execution.  In  the  same  manner  laws  to 
prevent  influence  exist,  in  order  that  if  the  evil  is  carried  to  an  undue 
extent,  it  may  be  prevented. 

Before  we  conclude  this  note,  we  will  beg  leave  to  state  our  difficuU 
ties  in  defining  what  would  strictly  and  logically  be  called  an  unbiassed 
vote ;  for,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase,  if  a  son 
voted  for  his  father,  or  a  ^ther  for  Mis  son,  this  not  being  a  parliament- 
ary ground  of  approbation,  the  vote  given  is  as  much  biassed  as  if  the 
voter  had  received  money.  And  thus  it  may  be  said  with  every  prefe- 
rence, every  predilection  that  we  feel ;  and  if  that  preference,  and  that 
predilection  be  founded  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  which  refer 
to  a  member's  conduct  in  Parliament,  it  is  as  likely  to  prompt  us  to  vote 
for  an  unworthy  object  as  if  we  had  received  a  pecuniary  inducement  ^ 
and  would  as  e£fectually  destroy  the  purity  of  Parliament.  If  none 
but  a  parliamentary  ground  of  preference  is  to  be  allowed,  no  new  mem- 
ber could  be  chosen ;  for,  however  valuable  he  might  be  in  his  private 
capacity  as  a  gentleman,  who  could  conjecture  what  kind  of  a  member 
Ke  would  make. 
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'popular  states  have  been  obliged  to  establish  certain  qualifi- 
cations,  whereby  some,  who  are  suspected  to  have  no  wil! 
of  their  own,  are  excluded  from  voting,  in  order  to  set 
other  individuals,  whose  wills  may  be  supposed  indepen* 
dent,  more  thoroughly  upon  a  level  with  each  other." 

But  it  requires  no  elaborate  disquisition  to  prove  that  in 
the  increased  power  and  number  of  the  rabble-voters,  those 
of  the  higher  orders  of  society,  men  of  refined  understand- 
ing, and  decorous  deportment,  would '  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  unbridled  vehemence  of  popular  fury ;  and  no  man 
would  gain  even  a  hearing,  but  he  who  would  be  weak 
enough,  or  corrupt  enough,  to  abet  the  preposterous 
wishes  of  the  mob. 

We  have  said  that  the  people  have,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, generally,  if  not  always,  been  the  dupes  of  artful 
men.  In  order  to  prove  our  assertion,  let  us  advert  to 
those  who  have  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  the  means 
above  alluded  to :  let  us  contemplate  those  who  have  been 
the  choice  of  the  people^  when  placed  in  the  situation  of 
senators:  have  they  been  the  active,  the  vigorous,  the 
entight^ied  benefactors  to  society  ?  in  general,  if  not  uni- 
versally^ they  will  be  found  to  have  been  totally  useless ; 
devoid  of  the  talent,  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  the  cool 
dispassionate  investigation,  necessary  to  devise  any  measure 
for  the  good  of  the  state  ;  and  no  otherwise  known  to  have 
been  members  of  Parliament,  than  by  occasionally,  if  not 
always,  thwarting  that  which  they  could  not  make  better, 
and  calumniating  those  who,  called  to  direct  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  are  doomed,  by  the  licence  which  the  coasti- 
tndon  allows,  to  endure  the  revilings  of  envy  and  the  misre- 

'  Here  again  we  allude  to  what  happea^  at  the  Middlesex  election 
Ibbv^  alluded  to.  We  prefer  giving  matter  of  fact^  to  forming  hypo* 
theses. 
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presentatbns  of  malevolence.  From  that  which  has  been  the 
case  hitherto,  we  may  fairly  infer  what  the  future  would  be, 
only  increased  beyond  all  calculation,  by  the  scheme  pro* 
posed. 

Thus  would  our  lower  house  be  filled  with  those  who  of 
all  descriptions  of  men  are  the  least  useful,  the  popular 
declaimers  ;  the  dulness  of  many  may  perhaps  be  accompa* 
nied  with  something  that  may  have  its  use ;  it  may  bring 
forward  information  on  particular  subjects,  where  nothing 
more  is  required  dian  plain  matter  of  fact,  which  brighter 
minds  may  refine  into  something  luminous.  But  in  the 
talents  which  succeed  with  the  rude  mob,  what  was  ever 
found  worth  the  bringing  forward  into  notice  ?  What  con* 
nexion  have  they  with  the  grand  machine  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  a  great  empire  ?  They  may  indeed  be  serviceable 
to  palliate  iniquity  or  incapacity  ;  and  in  this  view  they  must 
be  looked  upon  as  most  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  peo* 
pie :  but  the  factious  are  not  very  solicitous  how  much  mis* 
chief  happens,  provided  it  be  of  their  own  making,  though 
it  sometimes  happens  in  the  event  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  it ;  the  judges  might  decide  contrary  to  the  laws,  and 
trample  every  legal  principle  under  foot  with  impunity,  pro- 
vided all  this  were  done  subserviently  to  popular  ferment ; 
and  Jeffries  himself  might  have  been  canonized  in 
the  calendar  of  patriots,  had  be  wrested  the  law  to  oppo$e 
the  King,  instead  of  making  it  the  instrument  of  the  abuse 
of  royal  power. 

To  bring  about  this  reform,  to  procure  such  a  House  of 
Commons  as  that  which  we  contend  ours  would  be,  when 
chosen  by  a  set  of  rabble- voters,  extraordinary  means  must 
be  employed ;  we  say  extraordinary  ;  for  our  ancestors, 
having  no  sinister  purposes  to  answer,  provided  all  due 
means  for  procuring  a  fair  representation  of  all  who  in 
sound  policy  had    a  right  to  be  represented  ;  established 
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rights  and  privileges  must  no  longer  be  of  any  avail ;  these 
must  be  annihilated. 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeoy  stat  pro  ratione  volantas. 

Prescriptions,  sanctioned  by  regular  grants,  and  acquies- 
ced in  for  centuries,  melt  away ;  the  text,  that  we  are  not  to 
do  wrong  that  good  may  come  of  it,  rests  upon  high  author 
rity ;  but  our  reformers  make  so  little  account  of  it,  that 
they  are  desirous  of  doing  an  evil,  where  all  the  good  that 
is  to  come  of  it  is  problematical,  however  certain  the  evil 
may  be.  They  therefore  have  no  objection  to  disfranchising 
ancient  boroughs,  on '  the  ground  that  the  population  of 
these  boroughs  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  formerly/  It  is^ 
in  our  opinion,  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  such 
boroughs  shall  have,  as  a  compensation,  a  vote  for  the 
county  in  which  the  borough  is  situated,  for  perhaps,  as 
the  matter  stands  at  present j  they  may  have  a  vote  for  the 
county  :<— but  if  they  have  not,  the  giving  them  a  vote  for 
a  county  makes  a  man  one  voter  among  ten  thousand; 
"Whereas  in  his  vote  for  the  borough  he  might  be  one  of  five 
hundred,  or  of  fifty,  or  even  of  five :  for  instance ;  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum  is  almost  deserted^  and  some  few 
others  are  nearly  in  the  same  state.*^-**  Why  should  such 
places  as  these  send  members  to  Parliament,'  cry  our  refor* 
mers. — ^  Let  them  be  disfranchised :  no  matter  for  the  righC 
That  is  of  no  importance  with  them,  good  patriotic  souls ! 
But  we,  who  candidly  profess  ourselves  of  the  old  school, 
may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  declare  ourselves  not  quite 
sat^ed  with  this  logic,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest  that, 
according  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  there  is  not  a  charteiv 
a  right,  a  prescriptbn,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  that  is  ^e.— It  would  not  be  merely  the  borough 

'  Jliord  Bacon  mentions^  as  one  of  the  causes  of  seditioD,  the  breakin|| 
of  privileges. — See  Essay  od  Seditions  and  Troubles. 
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t)f  old  Sarum  that  would  be  attacked,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  merely  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum  that  we  defend.  It 
is  a  principle  that  we  contend  for,  the  borough  alluded  to 
may  perhaps  not  have  above  half  a  dozen  inhabitants  left  init; 
theright  is  binding;  great  andUttle,  manyand  few,are  relative 
terms.  And  if  the  sophistry  of  the  new  school  were  to  be 
adopted,  wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  ant/  alteration  has 
taken  place  m  an^  thing  sanctioned  by  a  charter,  we  may 
be  told  that  the  charter  is  become  void,  if  it  suit  the  views 
of  the  reformers  that  it  should  be  so.  What  would  be  the 
outcry,  if  any  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  were  to 
lay  down  such  doctrines,  we  may,  without  any  apprehension 
as  to  the  result,  leave  to  every  man  to  decide. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  the  Reformers  prevail  4  all  elec- 
tions are  popular,  or,  in  other  words,  solely  decided  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  ;  without  any  interference  from  govern- 
ment or  from  the  aristocracy.  We  have  shown  that  the 
men  who  will  now  obtain  seats  must  have  the  faculty  of  ad- 
dressmg  the  mob  in  their  own  way  ;  and  would  be  expected 
to  be  loud  in  abusing  all  those  who  happen  to  be  in  power ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  do  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  electors,  and  we  may  likewise 
presume  that  they  would  not  fail  to  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  masters  the  electors,  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  the 
correcting  all  abuses,  but  the  choosing  them,  and  such  as 
themjfortheSr  members ;  accompanying  theirjdeclarations  with 
all  possible  assurances  that  they  will  anxiously  watch  over 
all  the  corruptions  of  government,  and  pieserve  inviolate 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Borough  of  ***•••. 
The  artifice  succeeds,  thecandidate  is  chosen :  thechances  are 
infinitely  greater  that  the  candidate,  now  the  new  mem- 
ber, will  take  his  seat  very  quietly,  and  give  himself  no  fur- 
ther trouble  about  his  florid  speech  and  his  fair  promises 
from  the  hustings;  and  all  this  mtistbe  the  case,  if  he  be  such 
a  man  as  the  people,  when  left  to  themselves,  generally 
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choose,  because  he  has  not  any  talents  or  faculties  applicable 
to  the  business  before  him.  But  what  is  done  by  this  ?  What 
is  achieved  ?  The  effect  will  be  this,  that  men  of  education, 
men  of  literary  habits,  men  who  are  an  honor  to  their  age  and 
country,  will  necessarily  -be  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament:  for  if  they  possess  these  recom^ 
mendations,  they  probably,  if  not  certainly,  do  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  haranguing  a  rabble :  and  if  they  possess  that 
dignity  of  mind  which  cultivated  intellect  never  fails  to  con*> 
fer,  they  will  disdain  the  paltry  arts  of  ingratiating  them* 
selves  with  those,  whose  good  opinion,  not  being  founded  on 
any  basis  either  of  integrity  or  intellect,  they  will  wisely  pon* 
sider  as  beneath  their  regard. 

Sume  superbiam 
Qusesitam   meritis. 

And  thus,  the  best,  the  most  honest,  the  most  efficient  in- 
dividuals that  the  state  can  produce,  will  be  excluded  from 
those  situations,  where  they  could  render  the  most  service 
to  the  pubUc.  Let  us  conceive,  for  a  moment,  a  man  of  the 
character  here  described  ;  let  us  suppose  him  willing  to  offer 
himself  to  represent  some  place  in  Parliament ;  but,  before 
he  begins  his  canvass,  he  is  given  to  understand  that  he  must 
exhibit  on  the  hustings  of  a  country  town  the  talents  above 
stated  i  talents,,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  better  adapted  to  a 
mountebank  than  to  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  family.-*- 
Let  us  conceive  the  Clarendons,  the  Somerses  and  the  Falk- 
lands  of  the  day  in  this  situation,  and  that  even  thej/  must 
adopt  the  course  here  pointed  out,  or  forgo  their  claim, 
and  retire.  Or,  to  make  the  case  still  more  our  own,  by  in- 
stancing names  more  familiar ;  let  us  consider  the  venerable 
president  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  of  the  present  day,  a 
man  in  all  good  learning  '  ornatissimus  ;'  or  the  late  Righ^ 
Honorable  William  Pitt ;  or  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula 
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reduced  to  the  alternative  above  alluded  to ;  is  there  a 
0£VTL£MAN  but  would  feel  disgust  at  the  disgraceful  con^- 
ditions  imposed  on  such  men,  or  would  any  man  of  sane 
intellects  pretend  to  maintain,  that  it  would  not  be  a  pub- 
lic calamity  that  such  men  should  be  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  because,  forsooth,  they  could  not 
please  a  body  of  such  electors  ?  For,  as  we  have  stated 
9bove,  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  plan  of  Reform 
would  be,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  voters, 
which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  lowering  the  qualificatioii 
necessary  to  constitute  a  voter,  our  reformers  would  event* 
ually  exclude  the  characters  above  alluded  to,  from  the 
power  of  off!^ring  themselves :  and  this  as  effectually,  as 
if  they  were  precluded  by  a  po^tive  vote  from  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons*  And  thus  we  might  have  agsun 
a  ParUamentum  indoctoruntj  the  evil  of  which  was  so 
forcibly  felt  in  the  single  instance  which  we  read  of,  that 
it  was  never  permitted  to  recur  again :  a  sufficient  reason, 
it  is  humbly  conceived,  for  not  making  another  experi* 
ment  of  the  effects  of  it. 

But,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  good* 
the  only  criterion  in  a  public  question,  that  the  worthy 
<:haracters  that  we  have  just  mentioned  should  be  found 
in  every  Parliament ;  so,  in  addidon  to  the  right  which  such 
places  as  Old  Sarum,  &c.  claim,  (a  right  which  no  wise 
man  will  ever  wish  to  see  violated  by  the  existence  of  such 
boroughs,  as  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  popular  grasp  ;)  it  is 
plain  that  an  accommodation  arises  to  the  community,  as 
they  open  a  door  to  men  of  retired  habits  of  life  and 
thinking,  by  which  they  can,  without  the  harassing  incon* 
veniences  of  a  canvass,  become  members;  in  which  situajtion 
they  may  bring  forward  more  wisdom  and  knowledge  for 
the  public  good,  than  almost  any ,  other  description  of 
members  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring.    And 
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in  this  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Reformers,  we  discover 
the  same  spirit  of  sacrificing  the  public  to  their  own  private 
ends,  that  we  have  already  traced  in  many  other  instances. 
But,  though  they  may  not  choose  to  confess  it,  it  is  obvious 
diat  they  feel  the  weight,  the  power,  the  influence  that  such 
0ien  possess^  as  guardians  of  the  state ;  and  consequently 
would  gladly  remove  them  out  c^  their  way.  And  i£ 
their  purpose  be  what  few  can  doubt ;  the  overthrow  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  we  can  scarcely  blame  them ;  their 
antipathy  is  natural ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  veneration 
of  the  wise  and  good  attends  such  men,  will  that  antipathy 
increase. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  choice  of  the  people,  when 
left  to  themselves,  but  rarely,if  ever, falls  on  such  men  as  can 
be  of  service  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  empire.  We 
may  add  that,  however  such  men  may  have  affected  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  people,  they  have  generally  sought  only 
their  own  private  interests.  We  will  suppose  one  of  diis 
description  becomes  the  minister  of  the  day,  raised  to  that 
^  painful  pre-eminence'  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  have 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  acclamation  that  at  last  their 
wishes  were  gratified  ;  their  prayers  were  heard ;  their  idol 
is  raised  ;  the^man  of  the  pec^le  is  minister.  The  people 
will  now  erffOff  that  which  before  they  could  <mly  contem- 
plate as  a  phantom,  Liberty  $  for  corruption  is  now  no 
more ! ! !  What  sure  his  measures  ?  Are  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  grievances  under  which  he  has  repeatedbf 
l0ld  them  that  they  groan,  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  caref 
Ko :  as  soon  as  he  is  ^rm  in  his  seat,  and  the  gazette  has 
announced  that  his  friends  and  partisans  are  all  placed 
in  battle  array  to  support   him ; — ^he  brings  in    a  biU|  * 

'  A  Bin  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  India.  We  speak 
from  £Kt» 
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the  obvious  effect  of  which  is  to  invest  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  House  of  Commons  he  could  always  by 
means  of  this  bill  contrive  to  have  in  his  interest,  with  such 
powers  and  patronage  as  would  enable  him  to  set  at  defiance 
the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  people  and  every  recog- 
nised power  in  the  state. — So  much  for  the  leaders  of 
the  people ;  the  men  of  the  people,  the  enemies  of  cor« 
ruption,  the  virtuous  patriots. 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore! 

And  now  what  is  the  consequence?  that  which  reason 
points  out  would  be  the  consequence;  the  people,  his 
former  friends,  and  among  them  many  persons  of  real 
>9rorth,  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  given  the  patriot  credit 
for  honesty,  indignant  that  they  had  been  duped  by  an 
impostor,  desert  him.  He  is  driven  from  the  helm,  and 
retires,  amidst  the  hoots  and  hisses  of  all,  to  disgrace 
brought  on  him  by  himself;  a  disgrace  which  all  his  sub- 
sequent pains  and  exertions  were  never  able  entirely  to  do 
away. 

If  thou  beest  he— but  O  how  fall'n— how  chang'd 
From  him  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Clotli'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Mjrriads  though  bright ! 

We  adduce  not  this  as  a  singk  instance ;  the  infirmity  is 
epidemical  among  that  class  of  men  who  call  t/iemseices 
the  men  of  the  people !  If  this  be  any  extenuation  of  the 
apostasy,  the  manes  of  the  patriot  are  welcome  to  it. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  what  would  be 
the  proceedings  of  a  Parliament  chosen  by  such  voters 
and  formed  of  such  members  as  have  been  described ;  a 
P^liament  from  which  learning  and  talent  for  business 
would  be  excluded ;  from  which  every  man  who  held  aa 
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office  in  the  state,  would,  because  all  such  would  be  con« 
sidered  as  under  influence,  be  deemed  unfit  to  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  If  the  measures  of  government 
were  attacked,  and  attacked  they  certainly  would  be,  with* 
out  any  reference  to  merit  or  demerit,  who  would  be  there 
to  defend  them  ?  who  would  be  present  to  answer  any 
charge  ?— a  solitary  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,— or, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  permitted  ta  be  aided  by  a  few,  ^ 
half  a  score  at  the  most  of  his  colleagues,  who  would  be 
doomed  to  endure  the  storm  of  popular  frenzy ;  and  to 
abide  the  tumultuous  decision  of  those,  who  were  wholly 
unable  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case  before  them  ;  to 
judge  what  was  fittest,  or  even  what  was  practicable !  With 
such  a  tribunal,  what  man  could  ever  expect  justice,  and 
without  that  security,  what  man  would  be  rash  enough  to 
accept  an  office  ?  Or  would  any  one  say  that  the  aflfairs  of 
the  nation  can  be  conducted  on  such  plain  and  obvious 
principles  as  the  generality  of  mankind  can  comprehend  ? 
Were  the  experiment  but  attempted  to  be  made,  the  united 
empire  would  soon  feel  its  inability  lo  contend  against  even 
the  meanest  potentate  that  might  draw  his  sword  against 
her.  Or  where  is  the  man  who  would  or  could,  whatever 
might  be  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  accept  an  office, 
on  the  terms  of  popular  favor  only  ? — arbitrio  popularis 
awrw. — Many  measures  will  a  minister  be  compelled  to 
adopt,  that  may,  to  the  indiscriminating  observer,  have  an 
ungracious  aspect ;  but  which,  when  thoroughly  understood, 
may  be  found  highly  advantageous  to  the  community,  or, 
if  not  productive  of  positive  advantage,  may  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  necessity ;— yet  of  this  advantage  w  of 
this  necessity,  very  few  have  it  in  their  power  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment ;  and  pride  and  prejudice  may  influence 
the  decisions  of  those  who  may  not  be  precluded  by  igno* 
ranee.    To  comprehend  the  expediency  of  measures  may 
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require  intimate  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  other 
states  or  of  the  resources  of  our  own ;  its  funds,  its  popu* 
lation,  its  manufactures,  its  virtues,  and  its  vices ;  and  what 
is  of  no  less  importance,  the  state  of  popular  feeling. 

We  do  not  give  this  as  a  new  axiom  in  politics.  The 
authority  of  andquity  might  be  quoted  to  support  it« 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  censure  any  measure,  that  the 
wisest  minister  ever  planned ;  the  difficulty  is  to  devise 
those  measures  that  may  be  least  objectionable ;  and  in 
proportion,  as  the  number  of  objects  which  demand  the 
attention  is  increased,  so  much  greater  must  that  difficulty 
be. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  exists  an  influence  from  with- 
out, which  destroys  the  independence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  the  Reform  proposed  could  do  away ; 
the  influence  of  peers  and  opulent  men,  exerted  in  pro<* 
curing  the  election  of  persons  whom  they  wish  to  provide 
for  or  promote,  or  where  some  interest  of  their  own  is 
concerned.  Yet  even  here  we  do  not  feel  the  trepidations 
of  our  opponents.  In  this  interference,  we  as  frequently 
see  the  person  so  put  in,  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the 
popular  party,  as  under  those  of  the  government ;  the  in«* 
clinations  of  the  peer  who  procured  such  persons  to  be 
elected,  generally  determining  which  side  the  member  thus 
returned  shall  take  ;  in  which  cases  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  people  gain  one  more  advocate ;  so  that  what  is 
lost  by  influence  in  one  instance,  is  compensated  by  what 
is  gained  in  another,  and  thus  no  injury  is  sustained.  And 
to  the  honor  of  our  nobility  and  great  men  be  it  stated,  it 
has  frequently  happened  that  the  nation  has  been  indebted 
for  some  of  the  wisest^  and  best  men  that  ever  held  a  seat 
in  its  councils,  to  this,  I  will  venture  to  say,  salutary  influ* 

•  •  The  late  Mr.  Pitt  sat  for  Appleby,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Peer  of 
the  realm. 
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lentey  tirhicfa  ^ffoi'ds  andther  mode  of  admission  into  PaN 
liament  for  those  who  might  be  excluded  by  popular  pre^ 
judice^  or  by  the  want  of  what  we  must  call  borough-con-^ 
nexions» 

To  our  opponents  it  may  be  as  music  to  the  ears  of  the 
deaf,  to  say  that  the  influence  thus  exerted  has  been  proved 
by  many  sagacious  politicians  to  be  the  necessary  result  of 
die  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  to  be  refer* 
Me  to  the  sway  that  wealth  and  elevated  rank  will  ever 
bear  in  a  country,  where  the  grand  energies  by  which  the 
inhabitants  grow  opulent  are  permitted  to  act  in  all  their 
vigor.  We  therefore  deny  that  it  is  an  evil ;  it  is  one  of 
the  links  by  which  society  is  kept  together ;  it  is  aknost 
referable  to  necessity,  and  might  almost  be  predicted  as 
what  would  take  place  in  a  country,  the  constitution  of 
which  resembled  that  of  England. 

This  interference,  therefore,  stands  proved,  as  we  jcon* 
teive,  to  be  unavoidable,  and  even  to  be  productive,  in  many 
instances,  of  good ;  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  ;  and  not  to  be  removed,  if  it  were  possible 
that  it  should  be  removed,  without  essentially  injuring  the 
vital  interests  of  the  kingdoi^ :  and  of  the  injury  thus  sus- 
tained, any  reasonable  man  may  be  convinced,  who  reflects  on 
the  benefits  arising  from  whatever  forms  a  connection  be- 
tween  the  diflferent  ranks  and  classes  of  society. 

But  a  more  glaring  evil  still  remains  to  be  con^dered ; 
more  glaring,  as  appearing  to  militate  against  the  law  of 
the  land  more  strongly  than  any  of  those  as  yet  enume* 
rated !  We  mean  what  is  asserted  by  some,  diat  seats  are 
subjects  of  bargsdn  and  sale ;  and  that  this  traffic  is  so 
openly  carried  on,  that  no  one  can  doubt  it.  Admitting^ 
for  argument  sake,  that  the  fact  is  so,  without  asserting  it, 
or  making  ourselves  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion,  we  wish  fairly  to  consider  the  quantum  9f  moral 
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er  physical  evil  cbntaliiied  in  the  custom,  or  the  inconve' 
aience  arising  from  it,   and  perhaps,  if  we  do  not  admit 
clamor  for  argument,  or  rage  for  reason,  the  evil,  or  the 
inconvenience,  will   be  found  much  less  than  was  at  first 
imaged*    From  the  experience  we  have  had,  the  mem-* 
bers  who  have  come  into  Parliament  by  this  method  have 
been  in  general  as  independent  and  as  well  informed  ;  have 
been  as  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  Parliamentary 
duties  as  any  other  description  of  members :  the  public, 
therefore,  have  been  no  suffbrers  by  the  practice.     In  most 
instances,  .they  have  been  gentlemen  desirous  of  coming 
forward  in  budness,  of  employing  their  talents  in  a  way 
from  which  they  found  themselves  excluded,  except  by  the 
means  now  made  use  of.    Not  unfrequently  have  such 
members  taken  the  popular  side  in  debates.     And  what 
can  the  most  suspicious  apprehend,  even  supposing  the 
practice  grossly  irregular  ?  Does  any  one  imagine  that  our 
lives  are  so  weakly  defended,  or  our  liberties  so  ill  defined^ 
ot  so  feebly  established  by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our 
ancestors,  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  score  or  two 
of  gentlemen  who  Jmd  purcfiased  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  deprive  us  of  the  one  or  the  other  ?   Who 
has  ever  been  deprived  by  members  of  this  description, 
df  any  of  his  comforts  ?  This  practice,  like  that  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  may  be  perhaps  one  of 
the  concomitants  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  nation ;  of 
wealth,  bringing  with  it  ten  thousand  blessings  to  those, 
who  are  contented  to  enjoy  the  good  which  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  them,  without  seekmg  to  attain  unattainable 
perfection, ,  either  from  (he  want  of  duly  appreciating  what 
they  themselves  possess,  or  to  destroy  the  happiness  of 
others  from  a  spirit  of  envy  or  malevolence,  of  ambition 
or  avarice. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  xmder  the 
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blessing  of  that  Providence,  the  constitution  of  this  countiy 
has  been  so  well  matured  and  digested  ;  the  several  partd 
of  it  are  formed  so  exactly  to  support  and  correct  each 
other,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  legislature  to  destroy  either  of  the  others.     The 
power  which  each  independently  possesses,  always  enables 
it  to  preserve  itself,  and  to  give  its  weight  and  influence  to 
support  either  of  the  others  when  in  danger.     Of  this. 
History  furnishes  instances  without  number;    the  Lords 
have  rallied  round  the  throne,  when  the  throne  has  been 
endangered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Commons ;  the  Com-* 
mons  have  done  the  same,  when  the  danger  was  appre- 
hended from  the  Lords ;  and  when  the  crown  was  con- 
ceived to  have  overstepped  the  boundaries  established  by 
the  law,  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  have  undauntedly 
and  eflfectually  united  their  powers  to  provide  the  remedy. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  produced  arguments 
against  the  Reform  of  Parliament  as  proposed,  which  our 
readers  will  admit  to  be  of  force.    We  have  shown  that 
by  extending  the  right  of  voting,  we  constitute  a  number 
of  voters  still  less  competent  to  judge  pf  the  merits  of  a 
candidate  than  the  major  part  of  the  people  show  them- 
selves to  be,  even  as  the  law  stands  at  present : — that  there- 
fore we  may  reasonably  expect  that  those,  who  would  be 
returned  to  Parliament  by  such^  voters,  would  be  neither 
wise  tior  virtuous;   that  the ^ evils  complained  of  in  our 
Representation  in  no  instance  produce  any  practical  incon- 
venience ;  but  on  the  contrary  solid  and  substantial  good, 
by  aflfording  means  for  able  men  to  come  into  Parliament, 
who  otherwise  would  be  precluded.    We  have  shown  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  that  the  oflicers 
of  government  should  be  eligible,  in  order  Aat  the  merits 
of  public  men  should  be  investigated  with  more  catidof ; 
that  those  men  who  have  risen  to  great  political  eminence 
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by  humoring  the  people,  have,  when  m  power,  shown 
diemselves  devoid  of  consistency,  we  had  almost  said  of 
common  probity ;  and  the  first  to  violate  those  principles, 
by  the  profession  of  which  they  became  powerful.  If  we 
are  correct  in  our  hypothesis,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the 
arguments  of  our  opponents,  whenever  they  may  think 
proper  to  bring  them  forward,  can  be  very  numerous  or 
very  conclusive,  and  may  hope  that  a  moderate  portion  of 
intellect,  joined  to  no  great  quantity  of  common  honesty, 
will  enable  the  larger  half  of  the  community  to  discover 
bow  vain  are  the  pretensions  of  those,  who  seek  to  delude 
them ;  and  dispose  them  to  rest  contented,  unpolluted  with' 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  and  thankful  that  in  the  general 
wreck  of  kingdoms  and  states  which  the  continent  of  £u« 
rope  at  this  dme  exhibits — their  lot  is  fallen  on  a  good 
ground,  where  every  man  may  worship  God  in  the  way  he 
prefers,  and  lie  down  at  night  on  his  bed  in  peace  and 
charity  with  his  neighbour. 

It  may  not  be  totally  inapplicable  to  our  present  subject, 
to  consider  what  is  required  by  our  Reformers,  exclusively 
as  an  innovation,  for  as  Parliamentary  innovation  is  no  new' 
thing  in  this  country,  it  may  be  prudent  to  consider  what 
has  been  done  by  former  innovators,  and  what  was  the 
consequence.  For  we  read  in  history,  that  when  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  being  determined  on  a  thorough  godly 
Reformation ! 

when  Hypocrisy  and  Nonsense 

Had  got  ih*  advowson  of  their  conscience, 

« 

made  great  innovations  in  die  established  order  of  things 
and,  more  especially  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
people  at  last  found  that,  whatever  they  had  given  up,  they 
had  gamed  nothing ;  their  rulers  indeed,  in  compliance 
widi  whose  requisitions  they  had  made  ^  great  sacrifices^' 
Vol,  I.  No.  IL  ^  X 
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bad  been  benefited ;  they  had  secured  to  themselves  some* 
thing  to  gratify  their  avarice  oi  their  ambition,  but  it  was 
at  the  people's  expense  j  who  then  discovered  by  lament* 
^ble  experience,  that  acquiescence  in  one  demand,  did  but 
enable  their  factious  rulers  to  insist  with  more  vehemence 
en  a  second;  and  were  we  now  to  permit  the  advocates  for 
Reform  to  become  the  rulers  of  the  people,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  effects  would  be  produced  by  /Adr 
systems,  as  were  produced  by  those  of  their  predecessors! 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first.  We  see  but  fittle  differ<» 
ence  between  the.  spirit  bf  1640,  and  that  of  1813,  and 
should  wish  to  have  a  satisfactory  answer,  whether,  were 
the  demands  of  the  Reformers  to  be  acquiesced  in,  they 
would  even  then  be  quiet  ?  or  would  not  such  acquiescence 
rather  be  made  the  ground  of  a  second  demand  ?  would  they 
rest  contented  with  refijnningi  would  they  stop  short  pf  an-* 
K1HII.ATI0N  ?  are  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people  in  general 
80  moderate  in  their  demands  that  they  may  be  trusted  ? 
so  that  generosity^  however  lavish  or  ill-timed,  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  would  not  produce  insolent  impartimity 
on  theirs  ?  for  unless  this  be  ascertained,  until  it  be  shown 
diat  the  rabble  would  learn  moderation  by  success,  until  it 
be  shown  that  the  madness  of  the  people  was  in  any  in* 
stance  restrained  by  their  becoming  masters,  it  seems  little 
less  than  trusting  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  maniac,  to 
comply  with  their  present  demands. 

Is  the  experience  of  ages  nothing?  is  every  emergency, 
IS  every,  feature  of  the  times,  to  be  considered  as  a  new 
case  ?  What  were  the  factions  of  Rome  and  Athens,  if 
in  any  instance  they  gained  the  ascendancy  ?  ff  schools  and 
colleges  are  founded,  if  students  are  expected  to  read,  and 
to  become  conversant  with  the  historians  of  antiquity,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  ns  have  the  practical  benefit  of  becoming 
Wise  by  their  precepts  >  and  not  run  intadangers,  of  wlucb 
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diey  would  warn  us ;  and  perhaps,  teach  us  how  to  avoids 
let  us  make  them  really  the 

KTHMA  'ES  'AEl. 

m 

If  we  cannot  improve  that  which  our  ancestors  have  done 
for  us, — ^at  least  let  us  not  injure  the  mighty  fabric  which 
their  labors  have  reared, — ^the  work  of  centuries  to  con- 
struct, and  the  glory  of  the  world  when  completed, 

Injnrioso  ne  pede  pronias 
Stantem  columnam ;  xieu  populas  frequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet  imperxumqub  frakoat. 

Before  we  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  objections  to  the 
measure  proposed,  which  occur  to  us  from  its  being  an 
innovation,  it  may  be  to  our  purpose  to  attend  to  the  opi« 
nion  of  a  great  man  whom  we  have  quoted  once  before  j* 
Lord  Bacon  ;  in  order  to  show  what  were  his  ideas  on  the 
subject.  He  tells  us,  it  is  good  also,  not  to  try  experiments 
in  states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evi- 
dent. In  this  quotation,  every  syllable  applies  to  us  with 
infinitely  more  force  than  to  any  other  instance  for  which 
it  might  be  quoted ;  for  here  no  necessity  exists,  for  the 
nation  enjoys  every  practical  benefit  without  it ;  and  no 
utility  is  evident,  because  it  is  so  far  from  being  useful  that 
it  would  be  an  injury,  by  increasing  to  a  dangerous  excess 
.  the  democratic  ihfluence  in  elections^  which  already  exists 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  safe  with  respect  to  the  other 
energies  proper  to  be  exerted,  and  therefore  proper  to  be 

'  Essay  on  Innovation.—  He  likewise  says,  <<  and  well  to  beware 
that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire 
of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation" — this  we  conceive  to  be 
very  necessary  in  the  change  meditated  in  our  Parliament. 
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pirotected,  on  such  occasions;  and  to  give,  out  qfPzxVOi^ 
ment,  an  ascendancy  to  the  mob  >vhich  would  bring  with 
it  inevitable  ruin,  by  endangering  the  existence  of  Parlia- 
ment itself;  for  when  have  the  people  been  adequate,  either 
as  to  power  or  inclination,  even  to  defend  their  country 
by  their  own  wisdom,  or  their  own  activity  ?  To  compre* 
hend  the  force  of  this  question,  let  any  man  turn  to  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  when  Athens  was  menaced  by  the 
overgrownambitionof  Philip;— let  him  observe  what  address 
was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  orator,  to  give  some  degree 
of  consistency  to  the  vacillating  politics  of  a  tumultuous 
republic,  or  to  rouse  a  whole  people  from  their  indolence, 
their  pleasures,  their  vices,  to  arm  themselves  against  cer- 
tain destruction.  We  say,  address ;  for  it  was  not  mere  co* 
gency  of  argument  that  would  have  produced  the  effect  he 
desired ;  if  the  orator  had  in  well-turned  periods  poured 
forth  the  language  of  reproach  and  honest  indignation,  he  - 
might  have  excited  their  malice  and  their  resentment,  but 
he  would  never  have  stimulated  their  patriotism ;  for,  be 
it  known,  in  proportion  as  the  people,  by  which  phrase 
we  mean  the  lower  orders,  the  clamorous  and  the  factious, 
grow  powerful,  in  the  same  ratio  does  their  lazing  and  their 
indifference  as  to  the  public  good.increase ;  and  thus,  while 
we  wtte  gloriously  encouraging  and  pampering  the  people 
in  all  their  vices,  we  should  ultimately  find  that  our  improve- 
ments in  the  constituuon  of  the  country  had  only  destroyed 
our  resources  and  paralysed  our  energies  ;  and  thus  opened 
a  door  for  the  secret  arts  or  open  force  of  the  common 
enemy. — ^For,  as  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  there  are, 
within  the  kingdom,  those  who,  from  depravity  of  heart, 
are  the  enemies,  and  would  be  the  subverters,  of  the  con- 
stitution, did  but  our  government  relax  in  its  vigilance, 
so  is  it  most  true  that  there  is  a  modem  Philip  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  that  might  be  offered  him } 
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though,  in  one  respect»  the  Athenians  were  more  fortunate 
than  we,  for  the  hand  of  death  has  closed  the  eyes  of  our 
modem  Demosthenes  whose  elbquence  was  the  first  trumpet 
to  sound  the  alarm  when  scarcely  the  most  alert  percei¥ed 
the  danger ;  when  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  many  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  again,  was,  with  the 
cry  of  liberty  and  equality,  exerting  all  its  power  to  anni* 
hilate  every  thing  that  had  the  sanction  of  law  to  support  it- 
such  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  innovation  proposed, 
and  such  the  blessings  that  ihay  be  expected  from  it ! ! ! 
Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  more  pleasing  prospect ; 
the  contemplastion  of  the  good  we  enjoy. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  Constituted  as  it  is,  let  us  consider  of 
what  it  is  capable.    It  will  ea^ly  be  conceived,  that  the 
-demands  of  a  nadon,  whose  only  pursuit  is  war,  must  be 
few ;  recruit  your  army,  and  almost  all  the  business  of  the 
state  is  done :  plunder  may  supply  food  and  clothing ;  but 
how  numerous  are  the  concerns  and  interests  of  a  com- 
mercial country  like  Great  Britain ! — to  regulate  and  to 
legislate  for  these,  what  various  knowledge,  what  different 
sjpecies  of  talent,  are  requisite ! — ^infinitely  too  great  for  any 
one  mind  to  possess.     It  has  been  observed  that  in  En- 
gland there  are  more  methods  of  gaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood than  in  any  other  country  hitherto  known ;  if  this 
be  true,  let  any  one  reflect  how  much  of  burden  is  imposed 
on  the  legislature  by  this  circumstance  ; — ^all  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, all  are  to  be  encouraged ;  not  merely  the  trade  that 
is  carried  on  in  the  Metropolis  or  in  Birmingham,  but  the 
commerce  also  which  is  necessary  to  that  trade ;  in  all  its 
ramificaduns  and  bearings  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn ; 
ftom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean.     Trace  this  care 
throughout  the  various  departments  of  commerce,  through 
all  the  complicated  demands  of  necessity  or  luxury,  and 
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then  let  the  quesdon  be  asked,  what  kind  of  intellect  h 
useless  in  a  House  of  Commons,  provided  it  be  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  pursuits  of  men.     What  description 
of  j)ersons,  then,  would  you  exclude  ?  for  the  unav<Hdable 
effect  of  this  refori^i  would  be  to  exclude  some  of  the  mosi 
useful  men  that  the  country  possesses,  as  we  hope  to  prove. 
Would  you  exclude  the  military  officer ;  the  naval  officer } 
because  these  may  be   considered  as  dependent  on  thf 
crown  for  promotion  to  the  command  of  armies  and  navies  ? 
Would  you  exclude  the  lawyer,  lest  the  hopes  of  the  seals 
should  influence  his  vote  ?  the  merchant,  the  stockbroker, 
the  manufacturer  ? — ^the  pursuit  of  any  one  of  these  may 
occasionally  be  the  subject  of  debate  ;  and  who  so  compe« 
tent  to  legislate  on  these  several  points  as  the  persons  most 
accustomed  to  consider  them  minutely  ?  Would  you  ex* 
elude  these,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  uninformed 
man,  or  the  man  of  desperate  fortune  ?— In  the  wide  ex« 
tended  dominion  of  the  Corsican  usurper,  no  such  necesskf 
of  consuhing  the  wants  of  the  public  exists.    If  he  permit^ 
no  commerce  that  shall  supply  the  demands  of  his  people, 
he  has  an  army  ready  to  stifle  their  cries,  but  in  England 
this  is  not  the  case  i  here  ten  thousand  subjects  for  legislation, 
arise,  not  known  either  in  France  ox  elsewhere. — Let  a  man 
consider  what  a  House  of  Commons  of  England  ought  to, 
be,  in  order  that  it  may  do  justice  to  the  various^  and  in 
many  respects  intricate,  interests  of  the  country ;  and  then 
let  him  a^  himself  whether  it  be  possible  to  form  a  senate. 
whose  office  it  is  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  a  nation  such  as, 
we  have  represented  England  to  be,  better  calculated  to  an- 
swer  that  purpose  than  the  House  of  Commons,  constituted; 
as  it  is  at  present,  by  condensing  the  various  talents  requi- 
site for  public  business  in  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps 
was  ever  done  in  any  other  popular  assembly  whatever.— 
Where  was  ever  found  an  individual  who  had  occasion  for. 
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the  as^stanceof  Parliament,  who  has  not  found  men  in  that 
assembly,  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  case  ?  or  who 
was  ever  precluded  from  a  patient  hearing,  provided  the 
language  in  which  his  tale  was  couched  was  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  decency  :  to  those  rules  which  every  man 
requires  for  himself,  and  which  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
all  public  bodies  require  to  be  observed  towards  them  ? 
Even  the  spirit  of  party,  which  b  ever  found  in  great  politi- 
cal assemblies,  has  this  one  advantage  to  compensate  fifty 
evils  that  it  engenders ;  it  brings  every  thing  to  argument^ 
pro  and  con :  the  two  parties  as  regularly  set  themsdives 
to  oppose  each  other  as  the  counsel  on  a  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  one  advocate  says  all  he  can  iti  behalf  of  die 
prosecutor,  and  the  other  for  the  defendant,  and,  from 
die  two,  the  Court  and  the  Jury  elicit  the  truth ;  the  same 
effect  is  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  perhaps 
it  has  seldom  haf^)ened  that  the  ultimate  decision  formed  on 
any  pomt  has  been  other  than  what  prudence  or  necessity 
dictated.  If  any  man  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  representation 
of  the  people  of  England,  let  him  see  the  senates'  of  other 
countries,  and  he  will  learn  perhaps,  from  them,  the  diffi- 
culty of  constituting  public  assemblies  so  as  to  render  them 
in  every  respect  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  constituted ;  restraining  the  violence  to  which  dis^ 
quisttion^  has  a  natural  tendency,  yet  preserving  that  free- 
dom without  which  disquisition  would  be  nugatory.  Yet 
this  happy  medium  has  Great  Britain  found,  and  is  now 
called  upon,  if  the  nation  please  to  have  it  so^  under  the 

'  We  would  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  De  Lolme's 
valuable  work  on  the  Constitution  of  England. 

*  Modesty  and  moderation  in  words,  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
observed  in  popular  councils,  whose  foundation  is  liberty  of  speech. 

Lord  Clarendon's  Hist.  Reb.  book.  i. 
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•pecioufi  pretence  of  refonn,  eventually  t&  sacrifice  k  y  td 
surrender  it  on  the  summ6ns  of  the  ignorant  or  the  artful ; 
ivithout  the  remotest  prospect  of  receiving  any  practical 
benefit  from  a  measure  to  fraught  with  evil. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  sacrifice^  let  us  bs 
true  to  ourselves ;  to  insure  the  possession  of  the  benefits 
jibove  enumerated,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  exer* 
tbn  to  obtain  them ;  we  enjoy  them  already ;  we  are,  as  the 
orator  of  old  told  the  Athenians^  xuptot  rvig  ^0w ;  we 
are  in  possession,  and  all  that  is  required  of  us  is,  not  to  do 
voluntarily,  wilfully,  and  blindly,  that  which  would  deprive 
Us  of  them  ;  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  those 
who,  to  speak  of  them  in  the  most  favorable  terms,  are  very 
incompetent  judges  of  reason  or  expediency,  though  very 
severe  tyrants,  whenever  they  are  permitted  to  gain  any  as« 
Cendancy.  Resist  the  first  attempt  at  innovation,  the  second 
is  prevented ;  but  give  way  to  the  first,  and  you  know  not 
to  what  extent  you  are  pledged.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  the  bishops  were  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Lord  Falkland  voted  for  it;  but  when  he  saw  to 
what  lengths  innovation  wsts  afterwards  carried,  he  sincerely 
jregretted  the  consent  which  he  had  given.— -Encourage  the 
same  spirit  now,  and  we  may  soon  hear  the  House  of  Lords 
spoken  of  as  ^^  the  other  house  ;^'  and  the  House  of  Lords 
and  every  thing  else,  either  useful  or  venerable,  laid  pro- 
strate at  the  foot  of  some  artful  demagogue  who,  laughing 
St  our  folly,  will  establish,  like  Cromwell,  his  greatness  on 
the  ruin  of  ours. 

We  do  not  think  so  hpmbly  of  the  intellects  or  the  pa« 
triotism  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  as  to  suppose  that  Aey 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  politic&-*we. 
have  among  us  the  spirits  of  those  worthy  men,  though 
riicy  themselves  may  now  be  no  more,  who  frequently,  in 
the  Ifouse  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  warned  the  nation 
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of  the  snare  that  wzs  spread  under  their  feet,  and  we  hope  and 
trust  that  the  warning  was  not  in  vain,  but  that  ail  who  do 
not  prefer  riot  and  disorder  to  peace  and  security,  will  joia 
vb^art  and  hand  to  aid  the  government  to  defeat  one  of  the 
mo^t  ruinous  projects  that  was  ever  obtruded  on  a  people.  - 
We '  expect  that  our  opponents  will  object  to  us,  that  the 
Siuthor  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote,  has  expressed  himself 
in  terms  amounting  very  nearly  to  an  approbation  of  a 
Reform  in  Parliament ;  and  we  readily  admit  that,  whatever 
may  be  his  encomium  on  the  laws  respecting  Parliaments,  he 
has  said^  ^*  i£  any  alteration  might  be  wished,  or  suggested  ia 
the  present  frame  of  Parliaments,  it  should  be  in  ^vor  of  a 
more  complete  representation  of  the  people."  How  far  it 
may  be  perfectly  discreet  in  an  audior  writing  on  a  grand 
poUdcal  question,  to  throw  out  a  hint  at  an  imperfection, 
without  defining  accurately  what  it  is,  and  pointing  out  a 
remedy  for  it,  I  leave  to  profounder  understandings  than 
mine ;  the  learned  author  has  already  told  us  that  there  is 
hardly  a  free  agent  to  be  found  but  what  is  intided  to 
a  vote  in  some  part  of  the  kingdom  or  other ;  he  has  told  us 
that  it  is  expedient  that  agents  who  are  not  free  should 
not  have  votes,  lest  they  should  become  corrupt,— 4md  yet 
a  hint  is  thrown  out  that  we  want  a  more  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  If  we  are  not  mistaken.  Sir  W. 
Blackstone  is  sometimes  to  be  detected  in  saying  and  unsay« 
ing  the  same  proposition;  and  until  it  be  accurately 
ascertained  what  alteration  in  the  constitution  could  remedy 
so  singular  a  defect  as  that  above  stated,  that  is  to  say,  the 
incomplete  representation  of  the  people,  when  there  is 
hardly  a  free  agent  in  the  kingdom  but  has  a  vote,  and  only 
6uch  are  entirely  excluded  as  can  have  no  will  of  their  own^ 

m 

.  '  Ste  Blackftone's  Commcntariesi  VoL  x.  p«  171.  and  Seqq. 
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tnd  those  who  are  esteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own 
ought  not  to  vote,  as  all  popular  states  have  admitted  by 
Aeir  conduct,  we  really  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  We 
might  make  an  alteration,  without  making  any  improve* 
ment  in  our  system. 

But,  allowing  to  Sir  W.  Blackstone^s  observation,  that  a 
more  complete  representation  of  the  people  is  desirable  (an 
observation  in  which  we  do  not  concur  with  him)  all  the 
weight  pos^ble;  what  is  it  compared  with  the  dull  and 
judgment  manifested  in  settlmg  the  right  and  mode  of 
TOting,  in  arranging  the  claims  of  the  landed  and  commer- 
cial interests,  a  skill  and  judgment  to  which  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone  himself,  notwithstanding  any  objections  that  he  might 
have,  bears  testimony  ? — a  mere  nothing ! 

Or  even  supposiiig,  for  argument  sake,  that  real  evils 
did  exist,  and  we  only  suppose  it  for  argument  sake ;  and 
that  some  intellect,  luminous  without  doubt  above  the  usual 
lot  of  man,  could  devise  something  by  which  this  evil  might 
tither  be  palliated  or  removed ;  is  this  a  time  to  reject  old 
habits  and  customs,  and  disturb  the  public  mind  by  futile 
innovations  ?  to  throw  aside  that  which  is  venerable  in  sys- 
tem, fot  its  antiquity,  to  adopt  that,  which  ^  though  it  be 
not  rejected,  yet  ought  to  be  held  for  a  suspect,'  as  Lord 
Bacon  expresses  it ;  which  will  require  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries to  acquire  the  same  interest  in  the  minds,  or  the  same 
hold  on  the  aflfecdons,  of  the  people,  as  the  exploded  esta- 
blishment had.  Far  more  probable  is  it,  the  system  thus 
adopted  would  be  superseded  long  before  time  has  shown 
either  its  merits,  or  its  defects,  to  make  room  for  another 
which,  in  its  turn,  might  yield  to  a  third,  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  might  gain  power  sufficient  with  the  people  feu*  the 
purpose,  and  thus  the  energies  of  the  nation  be  eicbausted 
in  a  succesaon  of  fruitless  experiments,  till,  at  last,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Conuaonwealdi,  established  ou  the  destruction 
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of  monaFchy  in  the  timeof  Charles  L,  the  people  gladly  return 
to  thdr  former  mode  of  govemment,  and  hail  him  as  the 
deliverer  of  their  country,  whom  they  had  before  persecuted, 
and  driven  into  exile. 

It  now  remains  that  we  notice  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
posed innovation,  the  making  Parliaments  triennial,  instead 
pf  being,  as  they  now  stand,  septennial*  We  call  it  an  in- 
novation :  for,  notwithstanding  at  one  period  since  the  Revo- 
lution, our  parliaments  were  triennial,  yet  as  for  divers  priu 
dent  reasons  the  law  was  altered,  the  restoration  of  Parlia- 
inents  to  a  duration  of  three  years  is  as  much  an  innova- 
tion, with  respect  to  us,  after  the  lapse  of  near  a  century,  as  if 
they  had  always  been  for  seven  years ; — with  this  diffe- 
rence, which  is  with  us  an  ai^ument  against  such  innovft* 
tion,  that  we  return  to  that  which,  upon  making  a  fair  ezpe« 
nment,  was  rejected. — We  will  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  on  the  subject' — ^  The  utmost  extent  of 
time  that  the  same  Parliament  was  allowed  to  sit  by  the 
statute  6.  W.  and  M»  C.  2.  was  three  years— After  the  ex- 
piration of  which,  reckoning  from  the  return  of  the  first 
8ummoi\s,  the  Parliament  was  to  have  no  long:er  conti- 
nuance— ^But  by  the  statute  1  Geo.  1  •  S.  2.  C.  88,  (in 
pfder  professedly  to  prevent  the  great  and  continued 
expe^ses  of  frequent  elections,  and  the  violent  heats  and 
animosities  consequent  thereupon,  and  for  the  Peace  and 
security  of  the  Government,  then  just  recovering  from  the 
late  rebellion)  this  term  was  prolonged  to  seven  years.^-^ 
So  that  it  appears  that  the  experiment  w^  made  for  about 
twenty-eight  years,  and  then  an  alteradcm  took  place. 
That  the  grounds  alleged  as  the  reason  of  the  alteration 
existed  as  facts,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt ;  neither  can 
well  doubt  that  the  same  reasons  exist  at  present  that 

'  Commentaries,  VqI.  i.  p.  189. 
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j|>rompted  the  alteration  at  the  time  vrhen  it  was  made^ 
^whether  it  be  the  expenses— the  heats  or  the  animosities ; 
for  though  we  no  longer  hear  resounded  through 
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our  streets  *  roundhead  and  cavalier*— *  Whig  and  Tory  *• 
Jacobin  and  Aristocrat — or  *  Pitt  and  Fox,*  the  cry  may  be 
as  loud  apd  the  ferment  as  great,  that  are  excited  by  the 
Reformers  of  Parliament  against  septennial  parliaments  and 
the  settled  order  of  things,  as  on  any  of  the  occasions 
above  alluded  to.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ors,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community,  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  the  recurrence  of  those  events  which 
are  calculated  to  create  heats  and  animosities,  and  to  endan- 
ger the  public  security^  and  though  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  by  the  wise  and  prudent  measures,  and  generall]^ 
faking,  the  success  of  the  plans,  of  the  Administration  of 
the  present  day,  the  splaidid  achievements  of  our  fleets  and 
armies,  and  the  degraded  state  of  the  common  enemy,  many 
fears  and  apprehendons  have  been  done  away,  and  confidence 
is  reposed  in  our  rulers,  yet  those  know  but  little  of  the  people 
who  suppose  that  the  most  consummate  integrity  or  the 
porofbunAest  wisdom,  attended  with  the  most  prosperous 
issue  of  their  labors,  would  ensure  to  any  administration 
that  support  from  the  mob,  which  would  be  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  such  as  would  wish  to  render  them  dissatis- 
fied. And  as  at  all  elections  there  are  many  whose  interest 
it  is  to  render  them  dissatisfied  and  to  humor,  in  every  sense 
ef  the  word,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  electors ;— > 
fibe  period  of  an  election  is,  always,  and  must  necessarily  be, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  season  of  turbulence  and  riot, 
a  general  nuisance  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  live  peaceably 
in  their  habitations. 

;  In  addition  to  the  argument  above  stated,  which,  what- 
ever weight  it  may  have  with  the  patriots  of  the  present 
day,  was  certainly  considered  as  important  a  century  ago. 
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it  may  be  urged  that,  as  the  law  of  elections  standi  at 
present,  no  small  inconvenience  raust  necessarily  arise,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  business  of  the  public,  from  the  making 
Parliaments.  trienniaL  Till  the  passing  what  is  called  the 
*  Grenville  Act '  which  gave  the  House  of  Commons  a 
power  of  appointing  Committees  to  try  contested  elections^ 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  the  rejected  candidate  was 
obliged  to  adopt,  was  by  an  Information  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench^  to  tiy  the  legality  of  certain  votes  which  he 
contended  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  ;  and  by  the 
admission  of  which,  a  majority  was  created  against  him^ 
and  consequently  he  lost  his  election«  The  House  of 
Commons,  considering  this  mode  to  be  objectionable  on 
many  accounts,  caused  an  act  to  be  passed,  generally  knowa 
by  the  name  of  the  Grenville  Act ;  under  which  the  party 
aggrieved  may  present  his  petition,  and  a  Committee  will  be 
balloted  for,  to  try  the  merits  of  such  petition.  Now  it  ia 
very  well  known  that  many  Petitions  of  this  kind  are  pre^ 
sented  on  the  meeting  of  every  new  Parliament  :*— and  i£ 
any  petition  should  occupy  a  large  portion  of  time,  or  re^ 
main  long  on  the  table  of  the  House  before  it  can  be 
decided,  and  both  these  circumstances  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  expected, — ^the  necessary  consequence  will  be 
that  no  small  part  of  the  existence  of  a  triennial  Parliament 
will  be  spent  in  deciding  whether  A  or  B  ought  to  sit  aa 
member  for  the  borough  of  ****  during  all  which  time 
the  said  borough  of  ***,  if  it  send  but  one  member  ta 
Parliament,  must  dther  remain  unrei^resented,  or  be  repre- 
sented by  a  member  who  perhaps  ought  not  to  have  been: 
returned,  and  consequently  the  people  of  the  borough  are: 
not  represented  by  the  man  of  their  choice.— -Is  not  this  an 
inconvenience  ?— ^o  out  apprehensions,  a  very  great  one;  for 
it  will  produce  tljis  effect ;  that  as  any  gentieman  who  offem 
himself  as  a  candidate  may  be  liable  to  the  inconvenience 
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and  expense  here  alluded  to,  he  VinA  conmder  whether 
diree  years'  enjoyment  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
vill  be  worth  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  attending  a  contested 
election, — ^in  which  he  may  find  himself  involved.  In  many 
instances,  the  candidate  must  decline  such  a  contest :  his  for* 
tune,  if  he  has  a  family,  may  not  be  able  to  bear  it,  or 
would  not  recover  the  injury  it  would  sustain  before  a 
second  contest  would  be  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end 
of  three  years.— *And  this  would  operate  as  another  obstacle 
to  good  and  worthy  men  getting  admission,  and  tend  to 
throw  the  representation  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  desperate  adventurers,  who,  having  once  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  might  look  to  the  minister  for  a  compen^ 
sation  for  their  losses. 

'  Fpr  this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  the  pretended 
Reform  in  Parliament  ought  to  receive,  from  all  who  are 
anxious  to  maintain  the  real  dignity  of  Parliament,  the  most 
decided  disapprobation.  And  most  earnestly  do  we  hope 
diat  the  majority  of  the  nation  feel  thus  anxious  for  its  dig^ 
mbf;  sensible,  as  they  can  but  be,  that,  that  once  gone^ 
Plsurliament,  as  the  grand  soiu'ce  of  public  security,  is  no 
more. 

How  much  better  then  is  that  which  the  law  of  the  land 
has  defined  as  the  fittest  term  for  the  duration  of  Parliap 
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ments,  than  that  which  is  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead !  and 
what  is  the  foundation  for  the  alarm,  in  the  mind  of  any 
■lan  who  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  scared  by  phantoms 
and  the  absurd  bodings  of  waywardness  and  folly,  that  the 
member  is  under  the  influence  of  the  minister,  when  die 
■unister  himself  is  under  the  influence  of  the  parliament  and 
of  the  people  likewise !  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
though  the  people  are  represented,  they  are  not  aninhilated 
as  a  body,  nor  are  they  silenced  as  to  the  expression  of 
dMor  sentments.    In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  we 
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vnH  suppose  the  minister  of  the  day  to  be  corrupt,  and  in 
every  respect  unfit  for  his  office.    Has  there  been  any 
period  from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  moment, 
when  there  was  not  some  one  in  the  house  who  felt  it  his 
duty,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  his  interest,  to  oppose 
such  a  minister  ?  and  when  has  there  ever  been  such  a  de» 
dded  opposition  without  its  ultimately  driving  him  from  his 
place?  If  the  opposing  member  was  not  remunerated  in  any 
other  way,  which  is  not  very  likely,  the  popularity  he  x^ 
quired  has  proved  an  ample  source  of  gratification ;— -and, 
in  such  a  case,  what  minister  is  there  who  would  not  fed 
the  necessity  of  yielding  to  popular  opinion  i  —or,  if  Parlia* 
ment  failed  to  exert  its  force  by  its  own  suggestions ;  cbe 
people,  and  here  it  might  not  be  the  rabble  only,  would  soon 
make  their  sentiments  known  to  their  representatives,  and 
give  them  to  understand  what  they  expected  from  them«-*-* 
What  we  here  state  as  hypothetical  may  be  confirmed  bf 
fact.     What  was  it  that  removed  Lord  North  from  his 
situation  ?  The  American  war  had  been  proceeded  in  dli 
the  nation  was  tired  of  it,  but  the  minister  was  not  disposed 
or  was  not  able  to  make  a  peace.      What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  opposition  spoke  the  language  of  the  nation  ; 
and  therefore  was  supported ;  and  the  minister  resigned. 
Tet  at  this  time,  let  it  be  remembered.  Parliaments  were 
septennial. — This  is  the  second  instance  that  we  have  reconU 
ed  where  the  sense  of  the  people  has  prevailed,  and  this  too, 
though  Pariiament  was  of  such  a  duration  as  made  it,  accord- 
ing  to  the  language  of  our  sapient  adversaries,— the  tool 
of  the  minister ! ! 

Let  us,  however,  consider  how,  supposing  Paifiamaxts 
are  corrupt,  and  that  the  corrtipdon  arises  from  their  being 
called  for  seven  years,  the  evil  is  to  be  cured  by  calling  them 
for  three  only ;  because,  even  though  it  were  proved  that 
the  evil  exists,1t  dt>es  not  follow  that  the  remedy  prescribed 
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^nrould  cure  it.  To  us  it  seems  that  it  would  only  shortefl 
the.  duration  of  the  minister's  influence,  it  would  not 
diminish  its  power  while  that  influence  existed.  Any 
bargain  that  may  be  supposed  may  be  as  binding  for 
three  years  as  for  seven.  If  we  are  told  that  the  responsibi* 
lity  of  the  member  to  his  constituents  is  increased  by  the 
more  frequent  recurrence  of  elections,  we  will  readily  admit 
the  fact,  but  deny  that  it  follows  that  Parliament  would  be 
more  pure  from  that  recurrence;  for  every  new  member 
that  might  be  returned  might  be  as  open  to  a  new  bargaia 
as  he  that  was  superseded  :  the  purity  would,  in  both  cases^ 
equally  depend,  not  only  upon  the  Representative,  but  also 
upon  the  Electors,  who  are  as  likely  to  he  factious  '  and 
corrupt  as  the  member  is  to  be  t^enal  and  corrupt ;  and  it 
would  be  as  impure  in  a  member  to  sacrifice  the  public 
good,  by  cajoling  the  people  in  order  to  secure  his  election, 
as  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  act  to  procure  a  bribe  from  a 
minister.  We  frankly  avow  ourselves  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  contend  that  a  member  ought  to  go  perfectly 
free  and  unshackled  into  the  House— *to  recollect  that  he  i» 
to  legislate  for  ^  the  whole/  and  to  feel  himself  divested* 
of  all  party  squabbles  and  brawls — ^the  aflFairs  of  a  nation 
caimot  be  conducted  on  the  same  simple  principle  that  may 
regulate  the  polidcs  of  a  vestry.— ^And  to  suppose  that  the 
people  would  choose  upon  real,  substantial  grounds  of  recom<> 
mendation  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped — in  fact  it  has  rarely 
happened,  and,  consequently,  whenever  it  has  been  the 
case,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  exception,  not  theexample, 
to  the  rule.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose,  as  fsur  as 
history  ^>eaks  on  the  subject,  that  when  Parliaments  were 
triennial  they  were  less  under  the  control  of  the  minister* 

'  And  here  we  beg  leave  once  more  to  refer  to  the  Middlesex  Elec^ 
t«m. 
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Even  at  that  time,  improper  persons  were  occasionally  cho- 
sen,  and,  when  chosen,  would  act  as  corruptly,  as  if  they 
had  reckoned  on  a  seven  years'  tenure  of  their,  seats,  so 
that,  as  it  appears,  the  evil  sustained  by  the  expense,  the 
riot,  and  the  profligacy  which  attend  a  general  election,  are 
certain,  and  any  good  that  can  be  supposed  to  ensue  is 
problematical. 

If  we  are  asked,  which  we  should  in  reason  consider  as 
th^  greater  evil,  the  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
minister,  or  of  a  set  of  rabble-voters,  such  persons,  that  is  to 
say,  as  would  become  voters  under  the  new  arrangement, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  we  consider  the  latter  as  the 
greater  evil.  The  minister,  whom  a  member  might  sup- 
port, has  a  certain  degree  of  credit  to  maintain,  which 
would,  prima  fade^  prompt  him  to  do  his  duty.  In  the 
course  of  that  duty,  he  must  pursue  certain  measures, 
which  make  it  requisite  that  he  should  be  supported :  with- 
out that  support  there  would  be  no  government ;  and 
xmtil  it  be  plain  that  the  minister  be  either  corrupt  or  inca^ 
pable,'  it  is  the  duty  of  a  member  to  support  him.  With 
the  mob,  there  is  no  such  credit ;  they  generally  act,  not 
from  judgment,  but  from  feeling;  and  who  ever  considered 
the  feeling  manifested  by  the  rabble  as  a  sound  principle, 
in  which  any  confidence,  even  as  to  consistency,  could 
be  placed  ?  The  favorite  of  one  day  has  been  the  exile  of 
the  next : 

O  thou  fond  many,  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  Heaven  with  blessing  Bolinbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  ! 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  House  of  Commons, 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  the  Representatives  of 

the  people.    We  have  considered  its  electors,  and,  as  far 

as  was  necessary  for  our  purpose,  its  faculties  and  its  oper- 

VoL.1.  No.  II.  Y. 
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adons.  But  it  may  still  farther  claim  our  attention,  from 
certain  other  peculiarities  connected  with  it,  not  arising 
entirely  from  itself,  but  from  its  relative  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  or,  more 
generally,  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the  kingdom  at 
large. 

In  our  opinion,  the  nation  draws  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage from  the  House  of  Commons  forming  a  Mrd 
estate,  not  merely  as  forming  another  estate,  but  as  being 
a  third. 

Had  there  been  but  one  other  estate,  in  case  of  any  disa* 
greement  between  the  two,  the  House  of  Commons  could 
only  have  formed  an  opposmg  power  to  that  other ;  and 
supposing  it  but  equal  to  that  other,  could  only  have  impe- 
ded it  in  its  operations ;  or,  had  it  been  more  powerful,  it 
might  have  controlled  and  overwhelmed  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  other  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
nullity.  Thus,  in  the  one  case,  the  nation  might  have 
been  distracted  by  a  contest  between  two  powejrs  for  the 
mastery,  or,  in  the  other,  have  been  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  predominant  power,  of  whatever  description  it  might 
be.  But  by  being  a  tfurd  estate,  it  is  not  only  an  assisting 
power  to  both  the  others,  provided  they  act  in  obedience  to 
the  laws ;  but  where  either  does  not,  it  can  unite  with  that 
which  is  in  danger,  and,  by  so  doing,  act  as  a  preservative 
of  the  canstitutiorij  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
people  as  a  mass:  and  this  advantage  is  increased,  from 
being  the  orgto  by  which  their  wants'  are  brought  forward, 
and  become  the  basis  of  laws,  without  reference  to  its 
being  composed  of  persons  recognized  as  the  Representa- 
tives of  Counties,  Boroughs,  &c.  &c.  individually.  And 
so  long  as  it  preserves  that  character,  so  long  will  it  con- 

'  The  greats  niunber  of  Acts  of  Parliament  ori^^iiatQ  in  the 
HoosQ  of  Commons. 
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^ue  to  diffuse  security  on  all,  and  be  the  grand  bulwark 
against  the  inroads  of  the  two  other  states,  but  no  longer. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that  the  clamor  and  suspicion  that 
may  be  necessary  in  a  republic,  where,  from  the  feebleness 
of  the  constitution,  any  man  who,  by  wealth,  or  probity, 
or  talent,  is  raised  above  the  common  level,  becomes  formi- 
dable, is  excited  here  where  monarchy  is  so  firmly  esta- 
blished as  the  fountain  of  honor,  that  all  who  gain  honor 
must  necessarily  receive  it  thence,  as  the  only  source,  and 
hold  it  subordinate  to  that  power  which  conferred  it : 
nothing,  therefore,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  most 
splendid  talents  or  the  most  consummate  virtue.  Of  this 
jealousy,  so  natural  in  republics,  we  meet  with  many  in- 
stances among  the  ancients.  Cornelius  Nepos  closes  his 
life  of  Miltiades  with  these  words  :  *  Namque  Athenienses 
propter  Pisistrati  tyrannidem,  quae  paucis  annis  ante  fuerat, 
omnium  suorum  civium  potentiam  extimescebant.  Sed  in 
Miltiade  erat  cum  summa  humanitas,  tum  mira  comitas» 
ut  nemo  tarn  humilis  esset  ut  non  ad  eum  aditus  pateret ; 
magna  auctoritas  apud  omnes  civitates,  nobile  nomen,  laus 
rei  militaris  maxima.  Haec  populus  respiciens  maluit  eum 
innoxium  plecti,  quam  se  diutius  esse  in  dmore!'  And 
though  we  cannot  applaud  the  justice  of  the  Athenians, 
their  conduct  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  weakness  of 
the  species  of  government  under  which  they  lived. 

To  demonstrate  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility, 
of  political  gratitude,  which  is  found  in  republics,  and  in 
kingdoms,  likewise,  where  the  government  is  exclusively 
monarchical,'  Macchiavel  has  the  following  passage :  ^  £  tan- 
to  dunque  naturale  questo  sospetto  nei  principi  che  non 
sene  posson  difendere  ed  impossibile  ch'  eglino  usino  gra« 
titudine  a  quelli  che  con  vittoria  hanno  fatto  sotto  1'  insegne 

'  Oiscorsi  Lib.  I.  Cap.  29, 
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loro  grand!  acquisti.  £  da  quello  che  noh  si  difende  vth 
principe,  non  ^  miracolo ;  nh  coso  degna  di  maggiore  consi- 
derazione  8^  un  popplo  non  sene  defended  The  same 
author,  a  little  farther  on,  adds,  <  Ma  1'  ingratitudine  usata  a 
Scipione  nacque  da  un  sospetto  che  i  Citadini  cominda- 
rono  avere  di  lui  che  degli  altri  non  sera  avuta,  il  quale 
nacque  della  grandezza  del  nemico  che  Scipione  aveva 
vinto,  dalla  riputazione  ch*  egli  aveva  data  la  vittoria  di  si 
lunga  e  pericolosa  guerra,  dalla  celerita  di  essa,  da  i  favori 
che  la  gioventii,  la  prudenza  e  le  altre  sue  itieihorabili 
virtu  gli  acquistavano. — ^le  quali  cose  furono  tante  che^ 
iion  che  altro  i  magistrati  di  Roma  temevano  della  sua 
autorita.  la  qual  cosa  spiaceva  agli  vomini  sayj,  come  cosa 
inconsueta  In  Roma.  £  parve  tanto  straordinario  il  vivere 
8UO,  che  Catone  prisco,  riputato  santo^  fQ  il  primo  a  fargli 
contra,  ed  a  dire  ch'  una  Citta  non  si  poteva  chiamare 
libera,  dove  era  un  cittadino  che  fusse  temuto  dai  magistrati/ 
So  that  those  very  virtues  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  who  witnessed  them,  Caused  him  who  Was  endowed 
with  them  to  be  suspected,  and  the  greatest  benefits  con* 
ferred  on  his  country,  became  the  source,  and  established 
the  necessity,  of  punishment ;  and  this,  not  from  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  but  from  the  inherent  evil  of  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  country. 

Neither  is  the  fate  of  the  two  heroes  above  named  to  be 
considered  as  solitary  instances  ;  the  fear  which  produced 
the  punishment  of  Mlltiades  and  of  Sclpio,  must  have  ope-> 
rated  in  the  same  way  in  numberless  other  instances ;  but^ 
by  quoting  these  two  we  have  shown  in  what  manner  great 
men  must  expect  to  be  treated,  when  the  people  are  thar 
masters. 

But  in  £ngland  the  case  is  different ;  for,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  our  Constitution,  we  are  enabled  to  do  what  very 
few  kingdoms,  and  certainly  no  republics,  have  ever  been 
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A]e  to  do  t'^To  be'  grateful — z  power  which  Macchi* 
avel  himself  seems  scarcely  to  have  deemed  possible.  We 
can  confer  honor  and  wealth,  without  at  the  same  time  con^^ 
ferring  power ;  and  thus  the  annals  of  our  country  exhibit 
a  degree  of  political  justice  which  is  sought  in  those  o£ 
other  countries  in  vain.  If  General  Churchill  could,  by 
superior  military  talent,  defeat  the  ambitious  views  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  his  sovereign  could,  without  endangering 
the  state,  elevate  him  to  the  highest  honor,  to  which  an 
English  subject  could  arrive ;  and  as  long  as  the  empire  of 
Great  Britain- shall  stand,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough will  be  remembered  with  honor,  and  with  grati- 
tude :  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  instance  of  the 
immortal  heroes  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Peninsula ;  whatever 
honors  their  sovereign  may  have  conferred  on  them,  the 
safety  of  the  Constitution  can  never  be  brought  into  jeo- 
pardy by  them.  Ingratitude,  in  our  Constitution,  is  as  need- 
less as  it  would  be  disgraceful.  Our  heroes  have  no  ostra- 
cism to  fear,  and  of  course  more  talent  can  be  exhibited  with 
safety  to  the  possessor,  in  defence  of  Great  Britain,  than 
could  in  any  of  the  boasted  nations  of  antiquity.  And 
this  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  well-compacted  frame  of 
our  government  not  resting  on  any  one  abstract  principle, 
as  a  Palladium,  of  which  we  might  be  deprived ;  but  sup- 
ported by  numberless  resources,  and  forming  a  mighty 
fabric,  which  nothing  short  of  consummate  wisdom,  under 
a  gracious  Providence,  could  have  reared,  and  which,  per- 
haps, nothing  but  our  own  corruptions  or  folly  can  destroy. 
We  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  it  is  to  be  injured  by 
septennial  Parliaments,  by  a  few  gentlemen  purchasing  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  even  supposing  the  fact  to  be 
as  ^me  state  It,  by  the  officers  of  government  sitting  as 
Hii^eml^rs  ^  certain  boroughs,  or  lastly,  in  a  word,  by  not 
excJiilding  from  the  councils  of  the  nation,  the  wisest,  the 
s^DiJlfSt.  ti^  best  jp^  in  the  kinjrdom. 
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If   we  do  not  overrate  the  power  of  the  argiimefif 9 
which  we  have  brought  forward  against  the  Reform  of 
Parliament^  we  conceive  that  we  have  demonstrated,  that 
the  Reform  of  Parliament  would  ultimately  produce  the 
Ruin  of  Parliament,  by  annihilating  the  qualification  of 
voters,  which  our  forefathers  perceived  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone's  account, 
is  a  measure  found  necessary  in  all  popular  states.    But 
perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be  understood,  that  the  reformers  in 
destroying  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons,    would 
substitute  some  other  qualification  in  the  stead  of  that 
which  exists  at  present.    Even  in  this  case,  the  effect  would 
be  nearly  the  same,  as  the  purpose  of  the  alteration  would 
still  be,  to  admit  those  who  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting.     We  conceive  that  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  consequence  of  this  extension  of  right,  would  be, 
^at  men,  devoid  either  of  integrity  or  talents  for  business, 
would  be  returned  as  members ;  and  that,  instead  of  any 
advantage  resulting  to  the  people  from  such  a  measure, 
experience  shows  that  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public 
must  ensue.    That  in  altering  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
to  three  years,  we  recur  to  that,  which  our  ancestors,  after 
having  adopted  it,  found  inexpedient,  and  had  recourse  to 
that  establishment  which  now  prevails.    That  the  influence 
which  is  stated  to  exist,  is  a  practical  good,  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  talent  and  understanding  forward  for  the  ser« 
vice  of  the  public ;  an  argument  which  applies  equally  to 
that  custom  which  is  said  to  exist,  that  seats  are  purchased* 
That  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  House  of  Com- 
mons more  wisely  constituted  with  respect  to  pubUc  busi- 
ness, than  ours  at  present,  and  that  from  no  system  that 
ever  has  been  devised'  for  its  Reform,  is  the  smallest 
practical  benefit  to  be  expected.   On  the  contrary,  scarcely 
any  one  of  the  advantages,  which  we  enjoy  from  our 
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present  constitution^  would  not  be  endangered,  if  not  poai« 
tively  and  certainly  sacrificed,  by  an  alteration.  And  for 
these  reasons  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as  our  decided 
opinion,  that  The  Reform  of  Parliament  would  be 
The  Ruin  of  Parliament. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  have  occurred  to  us 
respecting  this  most  important  measure ;  arguments,  which 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  advocates  for  the  Reform  in 
P^liament  can  answer,  and  tending  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
spect of  good  to  be  expected  is  fallacious,  and  that  innu- 
merable evils,  absolutely  certain,  attend  the  adoption  of  it* 
We  are  not  actuated  by  any  party  views,  for  we  are  of  no 
party;  but  we  are  not  afraid  to  avow  ourselves  firmly 
attached  to  the  present  established  order  of  things,  and  to 
the  revered  person,  and  to  the  mild  and  equitable  govenv 
ment,  of  our  gracious  Sovereign. 

Nolumus  leges  Anglix  mutari. 

We  hope  we  have  not  been  intemperate  in  our  language : 
though  we  entertain  no  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct or  the  intentions  of  our  opponents ;  though  we  con- 
ceive we  trace  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  at  the  time 
when  the  clamor  for  Reform  was  first  excited,  those  cir- 
cumstances which  were  found  in  Rome,  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus.'  Pastquam  provecta  jam  senectuSf 
itgro  etcorporefatigabatury  aderatquejitds  et  spes  nofoce^^ 
and  though  we  doubt  not  that  many  with  <  jealous  leer 
malign,'  have  eyed  the  probable  future  conduct  of  the  suc- 
cessor ;  yet,  we  hope  that  we  have  not  been  intemperate. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Sovereign,  all  hope$ 
that  the  discontented  may  have  formed,  from  what  might 
be  the  conduct  of  the  successor,  are  annihilated  \  he  has 

*  Tacitof  Axuu  Lib.  L 
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been  called  upon,  in  some  sense  of  the  term,  prematurely  txr 
decide  and  to  act;  and  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  has 
raised  him  in  the  esteem,  and  endeared  him  to  the  affections, 
of  the  worthy  and  the  well  affected.  From  his  moderaticMi  and 
the  steadiness  of  his  counsels,  he  has  defeated  the  arts  of 
those  who  were  equally  the  enemies  of  himself,  and  of  the 
country;    and  he  has  the  satisfi3u:tion  of  contemplating, 
that  his  honest  and  worthy  endeavours  have  been  crowned 
with  a  success,  that  baffles  all  comparison  in  the  history  of 
modem  Europe.     These  events,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
contemplate  with   gratitude.      We  openly  rest  our 
cause  on  fair  and  legitimate  argument— on  the  experience, 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.— We  leave  invective  for  those 
who  stand  in  need  of  it ;  to  those,  who,  not  having  reason 
on  their  side,  require  some  succedaneum  for  argument; 
to  those,  who,   hoping  that  from  the  general  wreck  of 
the  fabric  of  the  state,  some  advantage  may  accrue  to 
themselves ;    to  those,  whose  trade  and  occupation  it  is 
*  to  speak  ill  of  dignities ;'  to  those,  who  conader  every 
man  in  office  as  a  knave,  and  every  man  who  decries  and 
defames  the  government  as  a  fri^fid  to  the  people.    We 
are  fully  aware,  that  as  there  are  philosophical  enthusiasts, 
and  religious  enthusiasts,  so,  likewise,  there  are  political 
enthusiasts,  men  with  slender  judgments  and  heated  pas- 
sions. Quixotism  is  not  confined  to  combats  with  windmills; 
but  let  the  Quixotes  of  the  present  day  recollect,  that 
when  the  ferment  is  once  excited,  nb  medicine  can  cool 
the  blood  again ;  the  disease,  when  once  epidemical,  be- 
comes deadly,  nuUi  medicabiUs   herhe ;  and  that  they 
likewise    may   perish   with  the  rest.       When  once  the 
spirit  of  discontent  is  permitted  to  walk  the  earth,  no  ordi- 
nary hand  can  arrest  his  progress;  wherever  he  sets  his 
foot,  the  ruin  of  thousands  ensues.    That  this  will  be  the 
effect,  if  the  present  clamor  against  the  Representation  be 
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suffered  to  proceed  to  the  extent  that  many  seem  to  ^mb, 
no  man  can  doubt ;  and,  for  these  consequences,  all  who 
engage  in  that  clamor  are  moralbf  responsible. 

If,  in  any  one  instance,  "what  is  submitted  to  the  public 
in  these  pages,  will  avail  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtless,  or  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  unprincipled; 
if  it  will  avail  to  show  that  in  no  constitution,  nor  in  any 
other  exertion  of  human  intellect,  is  perfection  attainable  ; 
if,  by  demonstrating  the  decided  superiority  of  our  system 
of  government  over  all  others  hitherto  devised,  it  will  tend 
to  render  those  contented  with  their  present  condition,  who 
before  were  disposed  to  complain,  or  who  but  acquiesced 
in  it,  from  the  supineness  of  custom,  we  shall  not  feel 
elated— .KOMilE/iV  OTXI  BOTAOMAI—hut  in  all  due 
humility  shall  attribute  the  effect,  not  to  our  own  merits,  but 
to  the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  have  engaged^ 
and  to  that  conviction  which  the  eternal  principles  of  rea- 
son and  truth,  will  ever  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  candid 
and  unprejudiced,  against  the  schemes  of  those,  who^ 
either  from  want  of  penetration,  do  not  perceive  the  latent 
mischief,  or,  who  seek  to  mislead  others,  the  better  to  pro- 
mote their  own  base  interests. 
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DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY 
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IT  Ta%    ' 

TRIENNIAL  VISITATION  OF  THAT  DIOCESE 
In  May,  June,  and  Jkfy, 

1812. 


BY  GEORGE  TOMLINE,  D.  D.  P.  R.  S. 


TO 


THE  CLERGY 


OF  THE  WOCESE  OF  LINCOLN, 


THIS  CHARGE, 


rUBUSHED  AT  THEIR  PARTICULAR  REQUEST, 


IS  lyfiCRIBED^ 


WITa  TRE  MOST  SIKCE&B  £&T£EM  AND  REGARD, 


BY 


THEIR  AFFECTIONATE  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER, 


GEORGE  LINCOLN. 


Btukdmt  PaTaee^Jutif  28, 1819. 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  preface  to  my  <<  Refutation  of  CalTuiisini"  I  stated  Out 
the  firsts  third,  and  fourth  Chapters  included  th^  Charges  which  I 
deUyered  at  the  visitations  of  my  Diocese  in  the  years  1808, 1806t 
and  1809^  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Charge  df 
•18093  which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  insert,  because  it  r^ 
lated  to  a  subject  totally  unconnected  with  the  points  discussed  in 
that  work.  I  trusted  that  this  would  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  tot  publishuig  the  charge  entire,  according  to  the  request 
of  my  Clergy ;  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  printing  the  part 
then  omitted,  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
Charge. 

Conclusion  of  the  Bishop  ofLintoln's  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  at  his 

Visitation  in  1809. 

In  discussing  the  Doctrines  of  Universal  Redemption,  Original 
Sin,  and  Justification,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  recur  to  the 
times  of  the  Reformation,  that  we  might  clearly  understand  the 
Language  of  our  Articles  and  Homilies  upon  points  which  were 
then  the  subjects  of  eager  dispute*  A  review  of  the  History  of  the 
Protestant  Church  is  always  interesting  and  useful  to  its  Membersy 
but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  consequence  of  attempts  which  have  been 
lately  made  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  into  all  offices  and  situations 
of  trust  and  confidence,  without  any  exception.  No  one  can  be  a 
greater  friend  than  I  am  to  Toleration  properly  so  calle4:  I  con* 
sider  it  as  a  mark^of  the  True  Church,  as  a  Principle  recognised  by 
the  most  eminent  of  our  Reformers  and  Divines.  But  I  contend, 
that  ihe  Roman  Catholics  are  already  in  complete  possession  of  Reli« 
giotts  toleration.    What  they  now  demand  is  Political  Power-— 
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a  species  of  political  power  which,  in  my  judgment,  could  not  be 
granted  without  extreme  hazard  to  our  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State.  Popery  is  not  only  a  System  of  Religion_it  is  also  a 
System  of  Politics.  This,  indeed,  b  so  manifest  from  the  History 
of  these  Kingdoms,  subsequent  as  well  as  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
that  those  who  haye  of  late  undertaken  the  cause  of  the  Papists, 
and  tti^ed  the  remoVal  of  all  the  restraints,  framed  by  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  our  Ancestors,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  horrors 
and  miseries  which  were  fresh  in  their  memories,  assure  us,  that 
Popery  now  is  different  fr6m  what  Popery  was.  I  am  confident 
that  this  opinion  has  led  many  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Papists, 
who  are  truly  and  zealously  attached  tO/the  Church  of  England, 
and  would  be  among  its  most  firm  Defenders  in  any  time  of  trial ; 
but  I  am  cdnvinced  that  no  opinion  was  ever  more  unfounded. 
To  trace  this  opinion  to  artful  misrepresentation,  specious  libe* 
rality,  or  infidel  indifference— to  prove  it  false,  from  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility,  which  allows  no  change— from  the  decrees  of 
Councils  and  the  Bulls  of  Popes,  which  contain  the  most  mis- 
chievous political  maxims,  and  authorize  the  most  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  Rights  of  civil  government  and  of  Religious 
Liberty—to  prove  that  recent  Facts  and  recent  Publications  abso- 
lutely and  authoritatively  maintain  the  same  Doctrines,  and  contra- 
dict the  Idea  of  any  alteration,  as  derogatory  to  the  Honor  of  their 
Church,  may,  perhaps,  if  life  be  spared  me,  and  circumstances 
should  demand  it,  employ  some  future  hour.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  have,I  trust,  said  enough  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  and  I  shall  content  qiyself  at  present  with  earnestly  ex- 
horting you  to  guard,  by  all  proper  means,  not  only  against  the 
growth  of  Popery  itself,  but  also  against  the  prevalence  of  any 
opinion,  which,  by  diminishing  the  dread  of  Popery,  may  tend  to 
weaken  :^ttachment  to  the  Protestant  Interest,  and  to  endanger  our 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  That  we  live  in  times  of  peculiar 
peril,  has  long,  as  you,  my  Brethren,  know,  been  my  firm  per- 
suasion; and  every  year,  nay  almost  every  day,  adds  strength  to 
this  belief.    We  are  beset  on  every  sidej  we  have  eneQiies  within. 
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as  well  as  without^  that  require  all  our  yigil^nce  and  caution  to 
keep  the  Unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  Peace.  But  let  us 
not  be  dismayed.  The  night  is  far  spent ;  the  day  is  at  hand. 
We  are  assured  that  there  are  limits  to  the  fury  of  our  Adversaries; 
there  are  bounds  which  they  camiot  exceed}  for  the  church  of 
God  shall  not  be  destroyed.  Let  us  be  diligent  in  our  office  of 
keeping  it  from  Corrupdons,  of  enlarging  its  extent ;  and  our 
gracious  Lord  will  give  a  Blessing  to  our  labors,  and  when  He 
<^  Cometh  in  his  Gloryy"  He  will  reward  every  faithful  Servant|  ac- 
cording to  his  Faith,  and  Zeal,  and  Works. 


A  CHARGE,  &c.  &c. 


\ 


XT  has  always  been  my  endeayour,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  on 
the  now  many  occasions  when  it  has  pleased  God  to  allow  us  to 
meet)  for  purposes,  I  trust,  of  mutual  benefit,  to  direct  your  atten-> 
tion  to  such  subjects  as  offered  peculiar  ground  for  gratitude,  ap- 
prehension, or  caution.    Numerous  are  the  blessings  we  are  yet 
suffered    to   enjoy— great  ai:e  ^e  dangers  with  which  we  are 
threatened ;  and  difficulties  in  the  right  performance  of  the  various 
duties  of  our  sacred  order  seem  to  increase*     General  irreligion 
and  avowed  depravity,  I  need  not  again  repeat,  characterize  the 
present  age ;  and  bitter  are  the  fruits  they  produce.    But  may  we 
not  gratefully  hope>  that  the  recent  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities, 
in  this  kingdom,  not  only  proves  the  value  of  religious  principle 
to  be  rising  in  public  estimation,  but  also  provides  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  universally  felt  from  its  decay.    To  you,  I  am  confident, 
it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  particular  advantages  of  this  plan  to 
die  community  at  large,  as  diffusing  knowledge  under  the  guidance 
of  religious  teachers,  as  promoting  order,  unanimity,  and  happiness ; 
or  to  recommend  to  your  mo^t  zealous  care  a  measure  so  well 
adapted  to  draw  together  again  those  bands  of  society  whic^  have 
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been  loosened  by  many  lamentable  causes.  But  there  Is  one  point 
of  view  in  which  it  appears  to  me  so  strikingly  important  at  the 
present  moment,  that  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous rejoicing  to  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  our 
national  faith,  and  who  perceive  the  various  modes  by  which  it 
is  directly  and  indirectly  assailed — I  mean  the  power  with  which 
this  systematic  instruction  may  be  made  to  operate  in  support  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  by  establishing  genuine  Christianity  in  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  should  the  legislature  ever  be 
induced  to  remove  those  safeguards,  which  have  been  hitherto 
thought  necessary  for  its  security.  I  have  never  regarded  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Question  solely  in  a  political  light,  because  in  my 
judgment  it  involves  in  it  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
these  kingdoms  j  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  severing  this  ques- 
tion from  all  religious  considerations  has  greatly  increased  tlie 
number  of  friends  to  what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation.  Un- 
der this  persuasion,  I  adverted,  in  general  terms,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  address  to  you  at  our  last  meeting,  to  the  attempt,  then 
recently  made,  to  procure  .the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  render 
Papists  incapable  of  holding  certain  offices  and  situations  of  power 
and  trust  j  and  I  promised,  if  life  should  be  spared  me,  and  cir- 
cumstances should  demand  it,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject 
upon  a  future  occasion.  As  the  repeated  renewal  of  this  attempt 
since  that  time  has  excited  additional  alarm  and  anxiety  in  the 
minds  of  persons  most  sincerely  attached  to  our  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  ground 
and  nature  of  the  disabilities  in  question,  and  to  point  out  the  dan- 
ger, which,  I  cannot  but  fear,  would  attend  a  compliance  with  the 
present  claims  of  the  Papists. 

The  principles  of  a  church  establishment,  and  of  toleration  of 
those  who  dissent  from  the  national  religion,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  liave  been  thoroughly  understood,  till  the  time  of  the  revolution ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  go  fartlier,  and  affirm,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  what  regulations  would  be  necessary  upon  these  im- 
portant points,  till  the  conduct  of  PapistSj  living  under  a  Prote^h 
Vol.  I.  No.  II.  Z 
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tant  establishment!  was  seen  and  known.    This  was  a  new  state 
of  things  'j  and  what  would  be  its  precise  effect^  what  struggles 
and  what  contests  might  arise  among  men,  whose  religious  *faith 
was  so  fundamentally  different^  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight.     At  the  revolution,  more  than  a  century  had  ebpsed 
since  the  reformed  religion  was  established  in  these  kingdoms ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  had  been  exposed, 
during  that  period,  from  the  restless  and  hostile  spirit  of  those 
who  still  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  enabled  the  great  and 
wise  men,  concerned  in  settling  the  revolution,  to  make  such 
provisions,  as  would  secure  the  Protestant  establishment  against 
future  attempts  of  Papists.     The  laws  against  Papists  were  enacted 
not  upon  theory,  but  in  consequence  'bf  perils  and  evils  actually  ex- 
perienced ;  of  facts  and  events,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.     Some  of  the  laws  enacted  then  and  soon 
after,  botli  in  England  and  Ireland,  have  been  repealed ;  and  there- 
fore of  them  it  is  unnecessary   to  take  any  farther  notice.     But 
others  are  yet  in  force ;  and  by  these  lawsy  Papists  are  not  allowed 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  state,  to  preside  in 
our  courts  of  justice  or  equity,  or  to  command  our  army  or  navy. 
These  are  the  only  disabilities  now   remaining  \  and  it  is  material 
to  observe  that  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  infringe  the 
true  principles  of  toleration. 

Toleration  is  a  permission,  under  the  authority  of  law,  to  every 
individual  to  profess  the  religious  opinions  which  he  conceives 
most  consonant  to  Scripture,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Internal  faith 
and  external  worship  comprehend  the  whole,  as  far  as  this  subject 
is  concerned,  of  religious  service;  and  whoever  enjoys  unre- 
strained freedom  in  these  two  respects,  enjoys  perfect  religious 
toleration.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  laws  allow  die 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  maintain  the  doctrines,  and  exercise 
the  worship,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known,  that  our 
laws  forbid  neither  the  public  avowal  of  the  Romish  faith,  nor 
the  public  exercise  of  the  Romish  worship.  Nay,  more;  the  laws  not 
only  permit,T)ut  they  so  far  protect,  the  Romish  worship,  that  they 
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puniah  eirerj  insult  or  disturbance  which  may  be  oiFered  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  regular 
Popish  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  degree  in  England,  of 
bishops  and  clergy  of  all  their  different  orders,  who  are  consecrated^ 
ordained,  and  appointed  to  their  respective  dignities  and  benefices^ 
and  are  allowed  to  pronounce   ecclesiastical  censures  and  inflict 
punishments  upon  the  members  of  their  own  church  :  and  all  this^ 
without  any  restriction  or  interference  on  the  part  of  our  government. 
So  great  indeed  is  the  liberality  of  sentiment  which  prevails  towards 
Papists,  bodi  in  public  and  private,  that  Parliament  has  erected,  and 
supports  by  annual  grant,  an  extensive  seminary  for  the  education 
of  Popish  priests ;  and  Protestants  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
erection  of  Popish  chapels  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.    Such  is  the 
actual  state  of  toleration,  or  of  something  more  than  toleration, 
in  this  kingdom.     And  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  language 
held  by  the  Papists,  in  their  petitions  to  Parliament,  proves  their 
consciousness  of  possessing  religious  liberty  to  the  utmost  extent, 
since  tiieir  application  is  only  for  that  degree  of  political  power, 
from  which  they  are  at  present  excluded.    The  law  says  to  Pa- 
pists, you  may  form  your  own  religious  opinions,  you  may  exer- 
cise your  own  mode  of  worship,  because  these  are  unalienable 
rights  with  which  no  civil  government  ought  to  interfere.     But  itt 
this,  as  in  every  other  nation,  laws  are  to  be  made  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted I   public  officea  are  to  be  filled,  and  their  various  duties  dis- 
charged ;  and  into  these  situations  of  power  and  trust  you  are  not 
to  be  admitted,  because  you  hold  opinions  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  our  constitution  both  in  church  and  state. 

If  we  search. into  the  annals  of  the  civilised  world  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  the 
varied  forms  of  government  which  have  prevailed,  there  have  been 
institutions  of  a  religious  as  well  as  of  a  political  nature.  "Evevf 
national  constitution,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  has  had 
its  religious  as  well  as  its  political  part ;  and  these  parts  are  ge* 
nerally»  if  not  always,  so  blended  and  entwined  together,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  destroyed  without  imminent  danger  to  die 
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«ther.  Self-pres(Jrvation  is  allowed  to  be  the  firs£  law  of  fiattire, 
as  far  as  individuals  are  concerned ;  and  in  every  collective  body  of 
men,  formed  into  social  compact,  k  is  a  paramount  duty  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  those  laws  and  of  that 
Constitution  under  which  they  have  agreed  to  live.  These  pro- 
visions must  necessarily  be  different  under  different  circumstances; 
but  there  seems  to  be  one  principle  applicable  to  every  form  of 
^government,  namely,  that  those  who  are  invested  with  the  power 
over  ally  community  should  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  fundamcn* 
tal  laws,  from  which  the  Constitution  derives  its  essence  and 
character.  Protestantism  is  an  essential  part  of  the  British  Con* 
sdtution ;  and  therefore  the  Constitution  does  not  allow  the  King 
to  be  a  Papist,  because  a  popish  King  could  not  be  expected  te 
maintain  a  Protestant  establishment.  It  is  also  a  principle  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  King  should  have  adviisers.in  the  discharge 
of  every  part  of  his. royal  functions — ^and  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that 
Papists  would  advise  measures  in  support  of  the  cause  of  protest*" 
antism  ?  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament :  would  popish  peers  or  popish  members  of  the 
bouse  of  commons  enact  laws  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
^  government  ?  Would  they  ndt  rather  repeal  the  whole  pn»testant 
codQ^  and  make  popery  again  the  established  religion  of  the 
country  ? 

.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  because  Papists  are  good  soldiers  and 
sailors,  they  wo«ild  be  honest  and  faithful  ministers  of  state.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference.  We  admit  that  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  tlie  cheerful  obedience  and  undaunted 
bravery  of  those  of  our  popish  feltow-subjects^  who  have  engaged 
IB  the  service  of  their  country.  But  soldiers  and  sailors  are  instru-' 
me^ts  in  the  ha!nds  of  others ;  they  act  as  they  are  ordered ;  and 
hitherto  they  have  been  under  the  command  of  men  devoted  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Constitution.  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to 
numsters  of  state.  It  is  their  business  to  direct— to  frame  laws — 
and  to  propose  measures  of  foreign  policy  and  internal  goverpment* 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  public  c(»icerns  of  this  country. 
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ttitt8t'know,"Aat  the  whole  complicated  machine  of  its  government 
is'  conducted  fey  one  person,  or  by  a  small  number  of  persons,  of 
s^penor  energy  and  talents.  How  great  then  must  be  the  danger 
in  having  these  few  persons  disaffected  to  one  of  the  essential  parts 
of  our  Constitution  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  there  had  been  no  test* 
laws,  no  disabling  statutes,  in  the  year  1745,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  government,  and  to  place  a 
popish  sovereign  upon  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  ;  and  let  us 
Mippose,  that  the  leading  men  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  that  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  the  commanders  of  bur  armies  had  then  been 
Papists.  Will  any  one  contend,  that  that  formidable  rebellion, 
supported  as  it  was  by  a  foreign  enemy,  would  have  been  resisted 
with  the  same  zeal,  and  suppressed  with  the  same  facility,  as  when 
all  the  measures  were  planned  and  executed  by  sincere  Protestants, 
who  knew  and  felt,  that  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
was  to  decide,  whether  this  country  "was  again  to  be  plunged  into 
all  the  miseries  of  popish  tyranny,  or  to  continue  to  enjoy  all  the 
blessings  of  a  Protestant  government.  Such  a  change  of  circum- 
stances might  have  caused  a  ve<-y  different  result  from  that,  which 
was  in  fact  so  decisive,  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  establish 
popery  by  force  in  these  kingdoms.*  Does  any  one  employ  in  his 
private  concerns  those  whom  he  thinks  disaffected  to  his  interest, 
who  he  knows  would  rejoice  in  his  disgrace  and  ruin  ?  And  shall 
we  place  men,  whose  principles  would  lead  them  to  introduce 
popery  and  arbitrary  power,  in  public  situations,  the  duty  of  which 
is  to  maintain  our  free  civil  Constitution,  and  to  protect  our  pure 
Protestant  establishment  ?  Were  Papists  invested  with  power, 
they  could  not  but  be  solicitous  to  overthrow  an  establishment, 
which  they  believe  to  be  heretical  and  founded  in  error ;  and  to 
substitute  that  religion  to  which  they  believe  salvation  exclusively 
confined.  The  more  sincere  Papists  are,  the  more  eager  they 
must  be  upon  this  point. 

The  offices  and  situations  in  question  were  created,  not  for  the 
sacke  of  those  who  were  to  possess  them,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
iht  public^  for  the  safety  ^nd  good  goyemmcnt  of  the  country. 
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They  are  not  to  be  granted  merdy  as  farors»  6»  to  be  considered 
as  rights  The  benefit  of  the  community,  and  not  tf  the  inditv* 
dual,  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  And  therefore  we  shouM  defeat 
the  design  and  intent  of  these  offices,  we  should  act  in  direct  op* 
position  to  their  original  institution,  by  granting  diem  to  peiioiis> 
who  might  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  use  the  power»  which, 
they  confer,  in  a  manper  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  established 
constitution. 

It  is  sometimes  said^  that  Papists,  being  excluded  Arom  powetj^ 
are  consequently  persecuted ;  as.  if  exchision  from  power  and. 
religious  persecution  were  convertible  terms.  But  surely  tl^a  is  tO; 
confound  things  totally  distinct  in  their  nature.  Persecution  in* 
flicts  positive  punishment  .upon  persons  who  hold  certain  religious, 
tenets,  and  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  renunciation  and  extinc* 
tion  of  those  tenets  by  forcible  means :  exclusion  from  power  is 
entirely  negative  in  its  operation — it  only  declares  that  those  who 
hold  certain  opinions  shall  not  fill  certain  situations  ;  but  it  ac* 
knowledges  men  to  be  perfectly  free  to  hold  those  opinions. 
Persecution  compels  men  to  adopt  a  prescribed  faith,  or  to  sufier 
the  loss  of  liberty,  property,  or  even  life :  exclusion  from  power 
prescribes  no  faith ;  it  allows  men  to  think  and  believe  as  they 
please,  «without  molestation  or  interference.  Persecution  requires 
men  to  worslup  God  in  one  and  in  no  other  way :  exclusion  from 
power  neither  commands  nor  forbids  any  mode  of  divine  worship 
— it  leaves  the  business  of  religion,  where  it  ought  to  be  left,  to 
every  man's  judgment  and  conscience.  Persecution  proceeds  from 
a  bigoted  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  intolerance :  exclusion  from 
power  is  founded  in  the  natural  and  rational  principle  of  self-pro- 
tection  and  self-preservation,  equally  applicable  to  nations  and  to 
individuals.  History  informs  us  of  the  mischievous  and  fatal 
e£Fects  of  the  one,  and  proves  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the 
other.  In  support  of  these  assertions,  we  appeal  to  the  sufferings 
of  protestants  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  popery  has  been 
predominant,  to  the  dangers  to  which  our  protestant  establishment 
was  exposed  under  the  two  last  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart^  and 
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to  the  internal  peace  and  entire  freedom  from  all  religious  feuds 
and  animosities,  which  this  kingdom  has  enjoyed  since  the  reTO* 
lution. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  every  civil  goyemment,  even -where  a  moderate 
degree  of  freedom  prevails,  that  assurance  of  fidelity  should  be 
given  by  every  person  previous  to  his  admission  into  any  office  or 
situation  of  authority  or  trust.  Those  who  have  had  the  most 
experience  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  acknowledge  the 
inefficacy  of  laws,  when  administered  by  persons  hostile  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  framed ;'  and  upon  this  principle  no 
provisions,  which  could  be  devised  for  the  security  of  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  would  be  sufficient,  if  Papists  possessed  any  considera- 
ble share  in  the  government  of  this  country.    Even  Mr.  Hume, 

*  As  the  authority  of  Mr,  Fox  may  have  weight  with  some  of  the  present 
advocates  for  the  popish  claims,  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  following  passage 
from  his  '<  History  of  the  early  part  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second  :" 

^  But  the  inefficacy  of  mere  laws  in  f4i¥or  of  the  subjects,  in  the  case  of  the 
administration  of  them  (ailing  into  the  hands  of  persons  hostile  to  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  been  proved,  had  been  so  fatally  evinced  by  the  general  history  of 
England,  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  more  especially  by  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  reign,  that  the  Pitrliaraent  justly  deemed  their  work 
incomplete,  unless  the  Duke  of  York  were  excluded  from  tlie  succession  to  the 
Crown.  A  Bill,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  that  Prince,  was  pro- 
posed, and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  (1679) :  but,  b^ing  vigorously  resisted 
by  the  Court,  by  the  Church,  and  by  the  Tories,  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  restrictions  offered  by  the  Ring  to  be  put  upon  a  popish  successor,  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  among  the  most  powerful  of  those  means  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  his  success. 

''  The  dispute  was  no  longer,  whether  or  not  the  dangers  resulting  from  James's 
succession  were  teal,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  parliamentary 
provisions ;  but  whether  the  exclusion,  or  restrictions,  furnished  the  most  safe 
and  eligible  mode  of  compassing  the  object  which  both  sides  pretended  to  have 
in  view.  The  argument  upon  this  state  of  the  question  is  clearly,  forcibly,  and,  I 
tilunk,  convincingly,  stated  by  Rapm,  who  exposes,  very  ably,  the  extreme  folly  of 
trusting  to  measnres,  without  consideration  of  the  men  who  are  to  execute 
them.*'    Page  36. 
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whose  partiality  to  the  House  of  Stuart  is  as  well  known  as  his 
indifference  to  al!  religious  tenets,  acknowledges  that  James  II.  was 
deficient  in  "  a  due  regard  and  affection  to  the  religion  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country  ;**  and  «<  when  this  was  wanting/*  says  the 
historian,  «  every  excellency  which  he  possessed  became  dangerous 
and  pernicious  to  his  kingdoms/"  And  what  was  the  mode 
which  King  James  adopted  to  subvert  the  religion  and  constitution 
of  his  country  ?  Was  it  not  by  endeavouring  to  remove  all  religious 
tests  respecting  tlie  admission  of  persons  into  offices  of  power  and 
confidence  ?  And  is  not  that  the  very  object  sK  which  Papists  are 
aiming  at  this  present  day  ?  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  such  attempts 
should,  find  supporters  and  advocates  among  those  who  affect  to  be 
the  warmest  admirers  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  and  to  be  in  the 
strongest  degree  attached  to  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  then 
established  ?  Can  this  admiration  and  attachment  be  reconciled 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  repeal  and  abrogate  those  very  regulations 
and  guards,  which  our  ancestors,  in  their  caution  and  wisdom, 
provided  for  the  stability  and  permanence  of  our  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments  ? — Statutes,  which  Judge  Blackstone  calls 
the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  and  says,  that  they  were  enacted 
to  prevent  crude  innovations  in  religion  and  governmisnt,  and  to 
secure  the  Established  Church  against  perils  from  non-conformists 
of  all  denominations,  among  whom  he  particularly  mentions  Papists. 
I  lament  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  read  to  you  the  two 
Declarations  of  King  James  the  Second,  because  they  contain  the 
very  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  the  test-laws  now  urged  by  the 
friends  of  the  popish  claims; « but  I  will  quote  part  of  a  letter 
written  in  1687  by  Pensionary  Fagel,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  by  command 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  as  illustrative  of  the  princi- 
ples which  placed  them  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  as  putting 
the  question  in  its  true  light :  this  is  its  plain  and  simply  lan- 
guage. "  Their  highnesses  could  by  no  means  agree  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Test,  and  those  other  penal  laws  that  tended  to  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  since  the  Roman  Catholics 

«  Hilt  of  England,  V.  viii.  p.  996.    Ed.  1763. 
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tecdve  ZK>  other  prejudices  from  these  than  tfaeir  being  excluded 
from  parliament,  and  public  employments  i  and  that  by  them  the 
Protestant  religion  was  sheltered  from  all  the  designs  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  it,  or  against  the  public  safety ;  that  neither  the 
Test  nor  those  other  laws  could  be  said  to  carry  any  severity  in 
them  against  the  Roman  Catholics  upon  account  of  their  con- 
sciences, being  only  provisions  qualifying  men  to  be  members  of 
parliament,  or  to  be  capable  of  bearing  office,  by  which  they  must 
declare  before  God  and  men,  that  they  were  for  the  Protestant 
religion:  so  that,  indeed, all  this  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  securing 
the  Protestant  religion  from  any  prejudice  it  might  receive  from 
the  Roman  Catliolics.  More  than  this  their  Highnesses  have 
thought,  and  do  still  think,  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  or  expected 
from  them,  since  by  that  means  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
posterity  wouU  be  for  ever  secured  in  their  persons  or  estates,  or 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  5  and  they  thought  the  Roman 
Catholics  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  not  disturb  the  quiet 
of  the  kingdom  under  pretence  that  they  were  shut  out  of  parlia- 
ment and  employments}  and  because  those  laws,  whereon  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion  chiefly  consisted,  were  not  re- 
pealed, by  which  they  might  be  put  into  a  condition  to  overturn  it. 
•  .  .  .  Their  Highnesses  were  convinced  in  their  consciences  that 
both  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  would  be 
exposed  to  most  certain  dangers,  if  either  the  Tests,  or  those  other 
penal  laws,  of  which  he  had  made  frequent  mention,  should  be 
repealed  5  therefore  they  could  not  concur  with  his  Majesty  in 
those  matte^js ;  for  they  believed  they  should  have  much  to  answer 
tp  God,  if  the  consideration  of  any  present  advantage  should  induce 
them  to  consent  to  things  which  they  believed  would  not  only  be 
very  dangerous,  but  prejudicial  to  the  Protestant  religion  .  .  .  that 
since  the  matter  that  was  then  in  hand  related  not  to  the  making 
of  new  laws,  but  to  the  total  abrogation  of  those  already  made  both 
by  King  and  Parliament,  their  Highnesses  did  not  see  how  it  could 
be  expected  of  them,  that  they  should  consent  to  such  an  abroga- 
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tion,  to  «rhich  th^y  YtiA  so  just  an  aversion^  as  being  a  thing  dut 
wa&  contrary  to  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  all  Christian  States^ 
'whether  Protestants  or  Papists^  who  admitted  none  to  a  share  in 
the  Government,  or  public  employments,  but  those  who  professed' 
the  public  and  established  Rel^ion,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  it 
against  all  attempts  whatsoever." ' 

It  is  declared  in  one  of  the  S9  Articles,  that  the  King  is  Head  of 
our  Church  without  being  subject  to  any  Foreign  Power ;  and  it  is 
expressly  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  jurisdiction  within 
these  realms.^  On  the  contrary,  Papists  assert,  that  the  Pope  is 
Supreme  Head  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  that  alle* 
glance  is  due  to  him  from  every  individual  member,  in  all  spiritual 
matters.  This  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  fundamental  princi* 
pies  of  the  Ecclesiastical  part  of  our  Constitution,  is  alone  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from  all  situations  of 
atithority.  They  acknowledge  indeed  that  obedience  in  civil 
matters  is  due  to  the  King.  But  cases  must  arise  in  which  civit 
aftd  religious  duties  will  clash ;  and  he  knows  but  little  of  the 
influence  of  the  Popish  Religion  over  the  minds  of  its  votaries^ 
who  doubts  which  of  these  duties  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  odier. 
Moreover,  the  most  subtle  casuistry  camiot  always  discriminate 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  tilings;  and  in  truth,  the  concerns 
of  this  life  not  unfrequently  partake  of  both  characters* 

The  firm  adherence  of  the  Papists  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope  in  this  realm,  has  lately  been  manifested  in  a  strong 
and  singular  manner.  When  the  Popish  question  was  brought 
forward  in  Parliament  in  the  year  1808,  it  was  proposed  in  both 
Houses,  as  it  were  in  concert  and  by  authority,  that  the  King 
diould  have  a  negative  upon  the  appointment  of  Popish  Bishops 
in  Ireland*  But  though  this  was  represented  by  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Popish  cause,  as  an  indis* 
pensable  condition  of  granting  therapists  any  fartlier  political  pri* 

'  Rennet's  Hist,  of  ED(ltQd,  Vol.  iiL  p.  466. 
^  Art.  S7. 
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tjlegeSf*  yet  it  was  positively  and  peremptorily  refused  by  die 
Popish  Bishops  themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Catholic 
body,  upon  the  ground  of  its  vidating  the  rights  of  their  Sore- 
reign  Pontiff;  although  the  Pope  has  not  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  appointing  the  Bishops  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Protestant  King  of  En^nd  is  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  any  person  to  the  Popish  See  of  Quebec.  Is  it  to 
be  believed  that  Papists  would  be  true  and  faithful  subjeet^,  if 
invested  with  power,  to  the  sovereign  of  these  kingdoms,  when 
they  deny  him  even  a  negative  upon  the  appointment  to  bishop* 
rics  within  his  own  dominions?  It  is  well  known  that  Popish 
Bishops  have  great  influence  with  their  Clergy  y  and  that  the 
Popish  Clergy  have  great  influence  with  their  congregations;  and 
yet  it  is  required  that  this  influence  should  flow  from  a  foreign 
source,  through  channels  over  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Head  of  these  Kingdoms  is  to  have  no  control,  no  check,  no  inters 
ference.  Can  it  be  safe  to  place  men  in  audiority  under  the  ELing, 
who  are  thus  attached  to  a  foreign  power,  and  that  foreign  power 
at  this  moment  under  absolute  subjection  to  the  most  inveterate 
enemy  of  this  country?  It  would  be  an  instance  of  die  grossest 
kind  of  that  acknowledged  absurdity,  Imperium  in  Imperio.  it 
would  be  to  give  the  Pope  a  complete  conunand  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  who  would  owe  an  unreserved  and  undi- 
vided allegiance  to  another  master.  Let  it  not  however  be  imagi- 
ned, that  I  think  this  veto  would  be  an  efiectual  preservative 
against  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  admission  of 
Papists  to  an  equal  participation  of  power  with  Protestants.  I 
mention  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  it  this  inference, 
which  appears  to  me  deserving  of  most  serious  consideration, 
namely,  that  no  credit  is  due  to  the  assertion,  that  the  Papists  of 
the  present  day  are  different  from  the  Papists  of  former  times.  Is 
itto  be  supposed  that  Papists  have  renounced  any  ofdie  discrimi- 
nating and  exceptionable  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  when 
we  see  them  so  pertinaciously  adhering  to  its  forms  and  discipline, 
at  a  moment  when  they  are  soliciting  fresh  favors  and  privileges. 
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upon  a-pomtj  too,  which  has  been  conceded  in  other  oountriesi 
and  evetv  in  one  of  our  own  foreign  possessions  ?  Can  any  instance 
heconceivedy  which  should  more  strongly  indicate  an  unconcilia- 
ting  temper^  or  more  distinctly  mark  the  improbability  of  their 
acquiescence  in  any  terms  of  adequate  security,  which  many  of 
their  advocates  acknowledge  nece^ary  to  be  substituted  inscead 
of  the  existing  Laws,  but  which  have  never  yet  been  specifically 
stated  2 

.  Nor  aie  other  proofs*  wanting  that  the  doctrines  and  principles 
€f  Papists  have  undergone  no  alteration.  In  a  book'  published  by 
authority  for  the  use  of.  the  Students  at  Maynooth  College,  the 
lufallihility  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  in  fact  comprehends  all 
iCs  other  Doctrines^  is  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  maintained ; 
sod  tha  Work  concludes  with  these  remarkable  words,  Itaque 
mazimo  in  pr^tio  illud  Concilium  (Tridentinum  scilicet)  habere 
debent  cunoes  Ckrici,  oun  ratioue  Dogmatum  sit  veluti  omnium 
praecedentium  Synodorum  compendium,  et  ratione  Discipline - 
merito  dici  possit  Manuale  Sacerdotum,  vel  omnium  qui  Sacerdotio 
auat  initiandi.  Those,,  therefore,  who  are  at  this  day  educated  for 
die  Popish  priesthood  in  tlus  kingdom,  are  not  instructed  in  any 
new  system  of  theology  and  morals,  purged  of  all  the  old  obnoxi* 
ous  tenets,  but  they  are  taught  to  set  the  highest  value  upon  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  besides  asserting  the 
former  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  are  known  to  be  in  the 
iHghest  degree  hostile  to  Protestants.  And  in  the  Catechism 
taught  in  the  same  College,  supported  as  it  is  by  our  Protestant 
Government,  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that  there  is  no  salvation  out 
oi  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  a  late  publication  of  Mr. 
Plowdeoy  called  «  The  Case  Stated,**  it  is  openly  avowed  that  the 
very  same  tenets  are  maintained  by  the  Papists  of  these  days, 
which  were  held  by  their  brethren  of  former  times.  He  expressly 
says>  «  If  any  one  pretend  to  insinuate,  that  the  modem  Roman 
Catholics  differ  in  one  iota  from  t^eir  ancestors,  he  either  deceives 

ft 

>  TnctatQsdeEcclesiaCbriiti, 
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)iijl»«lf,  ot  he  "wishes  to  deceive  others:  SemJ>er  eadem  is  more 
emphatieally  descriptive  of  our  Religion,  than  of  our  Jurispru- 
dence." The  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Troy,  in  his 
Letter  published  but  a*few  years  since,  says  that  <<  the  Religious 
Opinions  of  Roman  Catholics  being  unchangeable,  are  applicable 
to  all  times ; "  and  that  the  decisions  of  General  Councils  are  of 
infallible  authority,  and  absolutely  binding  upon  Roman  Cathoi- 
lies,  as  rules  of  faith  and  conduct.  And  he  particularly  quotes 
with  marked  approbation  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  the  decrees  of 
which  enjointheutter  extirpation  of  Heretics  (that  is,  of  all  Christians 
differing  from  the  Churdh  of  Rome)  and  the  dethronement  of 
Heretical  Sovereigns ;  and  they  declare  that  all  engagements  en- 
tered into  with  Heretics^  though  sanctioned  by  oath,  are  nullities 
in  themselves. 

It  seems  wonderful,  that  with  the  avowal  of  diese  principles 
before  their  eyes,  and  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  variety  of 
facts  and  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  exact  conformity  with  these  principles,  any  per- 
sons should  imagine,  tliat  the  grant  of  the  claims  now  made  would 
conciliate  the  Papists,  and  make  those  contented  and  loyal  who 
would  otherwise  be  turbulent  and  seditious.  The  demands  of 
1799  were  made  under  the  same  promises  of  peaceable  behaviour 
and  zealous  ekertlon  in  the  defence  of  their  country  against  the 
common  enemy ;  and  also  with  an  assurance,  that  if  they  should 
be  granted,  the  Papists  would  apply  for  no  farther  indulgence. 
All  those  demands  were  then  granted ;  and  what  was  the  conse-* 
quence  ?  The  Papists  Iiaving  thus  acquired  additkmal  strengtli,  and 
having,  as  they  supposed,  lulled  the  government  into  security  by 
their  promises  and  professions,  formed  new  conspiracies,  prepared 
ior  open  rebellion,  and  invited  the  French  to  their  assistance,  for 
tfaepurposeof  accomplishingtheir  real  objects,  Separation  from  Gxeat 
Britain,  and  Roman  Catholic  Ascendancy.  Let  it  be  remenibened, 
that  the  concessions  in  1793  were  far  mord  extensive  in  their  op&- 
ration,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  cause  general  satisfaction  and 
to  excite  gratitude  among  the  Papists  atlarge^  than  die  ^hljol 
the  claims  now  urged  would  be,  the  advantage  of  which  must 
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neeessarily  be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  richer  and  higher  orders. 
The  eagerness  with  which  these  claims  are  pressed^  plainly  proves 
the  anxiety  of  the  Papists  to  obtain  political  power ;  and  the  readi- 
nes8  with  which  all  ranks  have  concurred  in  petitions  for  privileges 
in  which  by  far  the  greater  number  can  have  no  personal  ihterest, 
showS)  how  easily  the  whole  body  is  put  into  motion  by  those  who 
have  influence  with  them* 

SincC)  then.  Religious  Toleration  is  fully  and  completely  enjoyed 
by  the  Papists;  since  every  concession  of  a  civil  nature  has  been 
made  to  them  consistent  with  Public  Security;  and  since  the 
grant  of  the  demands  now  urged  would  endanger  our  Protestant 
Establishment,  without  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  Papists  them- 
selves; there  seems  most  abundant  reason  for  rejecting  the  present 
claims  of  the  Papists.    To  engage  in  disputes  merely  political  with 
.warmth  and  party  zeal,  is  highly  unbecoming  the  office  of  a  Cler- 
gyman ;  but  the  Catholic  Question,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
partakes  of  a  religious,  as  well  as  <tf  a  political,  nature.    It  derives 
indeed  its  whole  importance  from  its  connexion  witb  the  safety  of 
die  Established  Church.    It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  our 
opponents  to  keep  out  of  sight  all  religious  considerations;  and 
they  do  not  fail  to  represent  as  illiberal  and  irrelevant  every  refer- 
ence to  the  unscriptural  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  even  to  the  for- 
mer tyranny  and  usurpations  of    the  Church  of    Rome.  But 
surely  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  ministers  of  the  established  Churchy 
while  Papists  and  their  advocates  are  making  every  exertion  in 
their  power  for  the  attainment  of  their  purpose,  to  explain  and 
defend  the  grounds  of  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
and  to  call  to  recollection  those  evils — the  invariable  consequences 
of  its  power— which  a  long  tranquillity  has  nearly  effaced  firofB 
public  remembrance— especially  too  when  we  are  told  by  Papistff 
themselves,  that  Popery  remains  the  same  it  ever  was,  and  is  abso* 
hitdy  incapable  of  any  change.    If  we  liave  Popish  Legislators,  we 
amst  expect  Popish  Laws.    If  the  King  has  Popish  adviseii^ 
ht  will  unquestionably  receive  Popish  advice.    If  dierefore  we 
the  te^establishment  of  Popery ;  if  we'  feel  an  attachment 
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to  the  cause  of  Protestantism;  if  we  value  the  continuance  of  those 
civil  and  religious  blessings  which  this  country  has  now  enjoyed  for 
more  than  a  century ;  if  we  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  ourChurch 
are  perfectly  consonant  to  <<thefaith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints/' we 
are  bound  by  every  principle  of  interest  and  conscience,  to  contend 
against  the  removal  of  those  barriers,  which  our  ancestors  erected 
to  protect  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  and  to  guard  against 
the  return  of  Popery.    Lamenting  the  continuance  of  errors  which 
sprang  up  when  «  gross  darkness  covered  the  nations,'*  and  grate- 
ful for  the  labors  of  our  reformers,   who  pierced  the  |veil  and 
restored  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  this  highly-favored  kingdom^ 
let  us,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  imitate  their  zeal  in  disseminating 
knowledge,  their  firmness  in  supporting  truth  ^  and  under  the 
influence  of  genuine  Christian  charity,  a  mark  of  the  true  church 
of  Christ,  let  no  personal  animosity  mingle  with  the  exposure  of 
false  doctrines,  the  censure  of  dangerous  principles,  or  the  fear  of 
future  evils.    But  <<  instant  in  season"  let  us  endeavour  to  make 
the  apprehensions,  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
unhappily  created,  instrumental  in  healing  those  divisions  among 
Protestants  which  are  our  great  reproach.     Thus  shall  we  evince 
ourselves  faithful  ministers  of  our  pure  and  tolerant  church,  and 
watchful  servants ,  of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  scattered  flock, 
who  will,  in  his  own  good  time^  gather  into  his  heavenly  fold,  all, 
who  have  sincerely  and  diligently  sought  the  path  which  he 
has  opened  to  Eternal  Life. 
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A  LETTER,  &c. 


Dear  Sir, 

My  •*  Inquiry  into  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible/'  having 
excited  a  host  of  adversaries,  who  have  assailed  me  in 
every  pos^ble  way,  and  with  every  possible  weapon,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  attempt  a  vindication  of  that  In« 
quiry,  lest  ^ence  should  be  construed  into  an  inability  to 
answer.  But  that  which  chiefly  induces  me  to  iremain  for 
the  present  on  the  field  of  controversy,  is  the  honor  of  com- 
bating so  distinguished  a  champion  as  yourself.  The 
second  Letter,  with  which  you  have  lately  honored  me, 
contains  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  argument^  which  has 
been  advanced  by  the  united  efforts  of  my  other  adver- 
saries, whether  in  the  form  of  Speeches,  Letters,  Prefaces, 
or  Reviews ;  and  contains  it  unmixed  with  extraneous 
matter,  which  serves  only  to  divert  the  reader  from  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  to  confound  where  it  cannot 


confute.  Indeed  one  of  my  adversaries,  whose  situation 
it  would  especially  befit,  to  practise  the  benevolence  which 
we  are  ordained  to  preach,  has  not  only  departed  from  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  thus  left  it  precisely  where  he 
found  it,  but  has  substituted  for  argument  ^  mass  of  per- 
sonal invective,  which  it  would  be  no  less  degrading  to 
notice,  than  it  was  disgraceful  to  advance.  And  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  when  an  author 
breathes  nothing  but  the  spirit,  which  the  Gospel  was  in- 
tended to  subdue^  he  will  hardly  contribute  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  precepts,  which  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  convey* 
However  extensively  we  may  disperse  the  letter  of  it,  yet 
if  our  own  example  is  at  variance  with  its  spiritj  we  defeat 
by  our  actions  what  we  recommend  by  our  words.  The 
gentleness  of  its  divine  Author,  and  the  mild  conduct  of 
the  Apostles,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  impetuosity 
thus  displayed  by  advocates  for  the  Bible  Society:  and 
impartial  observers  will  suspect,  that  men  who  violate  the 
laws  of  decorum,  are  pleading,  not  for  piety,  but  for 
powen 

To  so  much  the  more  advantage  does  your  own  pam- 
phlet appear,  when  contrasted  with  publications  like  these. 
It  is  true,  that  the  *^  amiable  spirit,"  which  I  commended 
in  your  first  Letter,  is  less  perceptible  in  your  second.  But 
you  every-where  preserve  the  character  and  the  language 
of  a  gentleman  ;  you  have  never  departed  from  your  sub- 
ject to  compensate,  by  personality,  the  deficiency  of  argu* 
ment;  you  have  stated  with  precision  the  propositions* 
which  you  intend  to  combat,  and  to  that  statement  you 
have  adhered.  For  this  reason,  no  less  than  for  the 
reasons  before  assigned,  I  select  your  pamphlet,  as  that 
which,  above  all  others,  is  intitled  to  regard  ;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  an  answer  to  t/aur  pamphlet  is  an  answer  to 
{ttt  the  rest.    I  mean,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned :  for 
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I  would  not  offer  so  great  an  affront  to  the  respectable 
writer,  whom  I  am  now  addressing,  as  to  introduce  into  this 
Letter  a  reply  to  objections  of  any  otJier  description*  In- 
deed, the  public  at  large  can  feel  no  interest  in  personal 
abuse  from  an  angry  author :  and  with  respect  to  myself, 
I  trust,  that  my  character  is  too  well  established,  to  make 
it  necessary  for  my  own  sake,  to  notice  the  effiisbns  of 
spleen  or  malice.  But  such  effusions  cannot  fail  to  lower 
the  authors  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  impartial  judges : 
and,  if  malice  is  accompanied  with  an  affectation  of  pleor 
santry^  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  disgust  in  every  man,  whose 
taste  is  not  corrupt,  or  whose  judgment  is  not  perverted. 
But  to  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  your  own  Let- 
ter, which  is  of  a  very  different  description. 

The  propositions,  which  you  undertake  to  combat,  you 
have  stated  in  the  following  words,  in  the  secoi^d  page  of 
your  Letter.' 

^'  Pirst,  that  the  Bible  Society  produces  a  disregard  of 
the  Liturgy. 

^  Secondly,  that  its  foreign  operations  have  been  mis* 
stated  and  exaggerated.    And, 

^^  Thirdly,  that  its  real  objects  are  of  a  polidcal,  and  not 
a  religious  nature." 

These  three  propositions  being  quite  disdnct,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  in  what  order  they  are  examined.  And  as 
the  two  last  require  at  present  very  little  examination  in 
comparison  with  the  first,  and  are  really  unconnected  with 
the  decision  of  the  main  question,  which  was  agitated  in 
my  Inquiry,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  dispose  of  these 
two  propositions,  before  we  enter  on  the  first,  which  will 
then  become  the  principal  subject  of  examination. 

•  See  Page  160.  Na  I. 
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The  second  proposition,  which  relates  entirely  to  the' 
Joreign  department,  can  have  no  infldence  on  the  decision' 
of  a  question,  which  was  wholly  confined  to  operations  at 
home.  For  this  reason,  though  I  ventured  to  deny  that 
the  Society's  exertions  in  foreign  countries  were  intitled  to 
that  high  applause,  which  was  bestowed  by  its  advocates, 
I  did  not  argue  from  that  denial,  on  the  subject  then 
before  me,  but  conceded  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and 
argued  irom  that  contession.'  Whether  the  proposition 
therefore  is  maintainable  or  not,  the  inference  which  I  de« 
duced  from  the  neglect  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the  home 
distribution,  will  remain  unaltered.  But  having  once  ad- 
vanced  the  proposition,  though  incidentally,  and  not  in 
proof  of  any  thing  then  depending,  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
as  soon  as  I  was  able,  to  produce  the  evidence,  on  which  it 
was  founded.  And,  that  this  evidence  is  now  produced^ 
affords  me  the  more  satisfaction,  as  I  find  from  your 
second  Letter,^  that  the  delay,  though  really  unavoidable, 
was  become  a  subject  of  complaint.  Being  now  in  po6« 
session  of  that  evidence,  you  must  be  fully  convinced,  that 
the  proposition  I  advanced,  is  perfectly  true.  You  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  splendid  descriptions,  which  the  advocates 
of  your  Society  have  repeatedly  made  of  its  numerous 
translations  into  foreign  languages ;  translations  indeed  so 
numerous,  as  to  excite  the  recollection  of  the  miraculous 
Pentecost,  when  the  Apostles  were  gifted  with  the  power 
of  preaching  to  every  man  in  his  own  language.  Compare 
these  splendid  descriptions,  compare  even  your  own  state* 
ment  in  your  last  Letter,'  with  the  facts,  which  I  have 

■  See  the  paragraph,  p.  142.  No.  I.  beginning  with  the  wordss 
«  But  since  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  Inquiry  now  before  us,''  &c. 

*  Page  167.  No.  I. 

«  Page  168.  No.  I. 
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proved  by  indisputable  evid race,  and  then  answer,  whether 
the  operations  of  your  Society  abroad  have  not  been  great- 
ly exaggerated.  They  have  indeed  been  exaggerated  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  exceed  the  belief  of  any  man,  who 
had  not  before  him  the  evidence  which  I  have  produced. 
For  I  have  proved,  that  your  Society,  according  to  the  last 
printed  documents,  on  which  alone  those  splendid  descrip- 
tions could  have  been  founded,  had  not  translated  even  the 
four  Gospels  into  any  one  language,  into  which  they  had 
not  been  before  translated.  I  have  proved  even,  that  they 
had  not  done  it  of  so  much  as  two  Gospels.  I  have  proved 
also,  from  the  same  authority,  that  your  Society  had  not 
printed  so  much  as  one  entire  Gospel,  in  any  one  language, 
into  which  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
had  not  been  translated,  either  before  the  existence  of 
the  Society,  or  independently  of  its  assistance.  And  even 
with  respect  to  new  editions  of  existing  translations,  I 
have  shown  that  the  want  of  them  was  by  no  means 
such  as  the  advocates  of  your  Society  have  pretended.' 

The  third  proposition,  which  you  undertake  to  combat, 
namely,  that  your  Society's  ^^  real  objects  are  of  a  political 
and  not  of  a  religious  nature  ;''  it  is  not  my  busmess  to  de-^ 
fend :  for  it  is  a  proposition  which  I  have  never  advanced, 
though  you  introduce  it  as  one  of  my  allegations.*  Your 
ascribing  to  me  the  position,  that  the  real  objects  of  the  So* 
ciety  are  not  of  a  religious  nature,  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  the  very  reason,  which  I  have  assigned,  why  the  mem- 

'  Sec  the  work  lately  published,  under  the  title,  «  A  History  of  the 
Translations,  which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  present  Age,  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America." 

*  Page  160.  No.  I. 
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bers  of  your  Society  overlook  domestic  daiiger,  is^  that 
^^  they  are  animated  by  religious  zealJ^  I  \rill  quote  the 
whole  passage  :  *  ^'  There  is  nothing,  which  so  prevents 
men  from  seeing  the  danger  of  an  object,  as,  when  in'  the 
pursuit  of  that  object  they  are  animated  by  religious  zeal. 
With  the  prospect  of  extending  the  universal  Church,  men 
find  it  difficult  to  contract  their  views  within  the  lisiits  of  a 
single  church.  With  the  prospect  of  pronmlgating  the 
Gospel  to  distant  regions,  where  its  light  had  never  shone, 
they  view,  through  a  glass  inverted,  the  danger  at  home. 
And  to  the  danger  thus  diminished,  they  are  ready  to  close 
their  eyes,  if  the  removal  of  that  danger  obscures  the  glory 
<^  the  prospect/'  With  a  knowledge  of  this  passage,  how 
could  you  declare  to  the  public,  that  I  rq)resented  the  ob« 
jects  of  your  Society  as  being  not  of  a  religious  nature  ?  Tou 
should  consider  that  there  are  thousands  attached  to  the 
Bible  Society,  who  will  read  your  letter  without  reading  my 
reply,  who  will  take  therefore  my  opinions  from  your  state* 
tnent  of  them,  and  openly  censure  me  for  sentiments,  which 
I  have  never  entertained.  Hence  the  various  charges  which 
have  been  laid  at  my  door  by  men,  who  got  their  intelli- 
gence at  second  hand.  I  am  not  surprised  at  many  perver- 
sions, which  have  been  made  of  my  opinions :  I  am  notsur* 
prised,  that  they  who  judge  of  me  from  the  various  misre- 
presentations, to  which  I  have  been  exposed,  should  coqvert, 
for  instance,  the  danger  which  I  really  apprehend  from  the 
omission  qfthe  Prayer  Book,  into  a  supposed  apprehension 
of  daflger  from  the  distribution  qf  the  Bible.  But  I  really 
am  surprised,  that  so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mr.  Vansittan, 
should  lend  his  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  unfounded  allega- 
tions;  that  neither  justice  nor  mercy  to  an  opponent, 
assailed  on  all  sides,  should  have  suggested  the  propriety  of 

'  Inquiry,  p.  1SS»  No*  L 
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extKme  circumspection,  before  he  ventured  to  charge  that 
opponent  with  asserting  what  must  equally  affect  all  the 
yiembers  x^  dxe  Society,  and  equally  excite  the  indignaUon 
of  them  all.  . 

Having  admitted  in  general  terms,  that  the  Society  was 
animated  by  religious  zealj  I  did  not  conceal  the  opinion^ 
that  other  objects  were  occasionally  associated  with  that 
religious  zeal.  It  provides,  I  said,  '^  for  temporal,  as  well 
as  spiritual  wants/' '  But  I  did  not  exclude^  as  your  posi- 
tion implies,  the  provision  for  spiritual  wants.  I  did  not 
ascribe  to  arty  man,  and  much  less  to  the  whole  bodifj  the 
mercenary  motive  of  seeking  merely  the  promotion  of 
private  interest.  If  this  were  my  opinion,  I  should  hardly 
have  explained  the  inattention  to  domestic  danger,  as  arising 
from  a  zeal  for  religion.  I  therefore  posidvely  demf  the 
posidon  which  you  ascribe  to  me  :  I  deny  the  having  said^ 
or  the  having  meantj  that  the  real  objects  of  your  Society 
,f  were  not  of  a  religious  nature.  The  quesdon,  whether 
motives  of  private  interest  do  not  sometimes  operate  as  tteB 
as  modves  of  religion,  in  inducing  men  to  join  your  Society, 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  general  posidon,  which  excludes 
religious  modves  altogether;  which  excludes  them  not 
from  one  only,  but  from  every  member  of  the  Society.  I 
asserted  nothing  more,  than  a  partial  association  of 
temporal  objectSy  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  con- 
vert into  a  total  exclusion  of  religious  objects.  And  though 
you  represent  that  assertion  as  a  principal  subject  of  the 
Inquiry,  it  was  introduced  only  incidentally  in  the  following 
manner*  Tlie  principal  subject,  namely,  the  danger  c^ 
neglecting  the  Prayer  Book,  was  finished  with  the  eighth 
section.  The  ninth  and  last  section  related  to  a  change  in 
ihe  constitution  of  your  Society,  which  would  remove  every 

•  Page  151,  No.  I. 
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objection  which  I  had  made  to  it :  but  apprehending,  that 
the  temporal,  a^  well  as  spiritual  advantages,  derived  from 
the  operations  at  home,  would  present  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  a  change,  I  stated  what,  in  my  opinion,  those 
advantages  were.  You  deny  indeed,  that  the  Society  really 
has  the  advantages,  which  I  ascribe  to  it,  and  accompany 
that  denial  with  such  strong  indications  of  personal  displea* 
sure,  that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

I  stated  three  ways,  in  which  your  Society  provides  for  tem- 
poral wants,  namely,**  it  gives  power  to  the  Dissenter, papn- 
lariti/ to  the  Churchman,  and  interest  to  thePolitician."  That 
the  Dissenters  should  derive  porver  from  a  Society,  which 
brings  them  to  act  with  Churchmen  on  such  a  principle,  as  sur« 
renders  what  distingtushes  theChurch,is  a  matter  too  obvious 
to  require  illustration.  No  man  surely  can  doubt,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  dissenting  interest^  and  that  the 
more  this  interest  is  courted,  the  more  powerful  it  will  be. 
That  Churchmen,  who  promote  the  Bible  Society,  thereby 
obtain  popularity ^  while  they  who  venture  to  oppose  it  are 
loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse,  can  surely,  after  the  late 
events,  require  no  demonstration^  And  that  the  politician 
promotes  his  interest  by  joining  the  Bible  Society,  must  be 
likewise  obvious  to  every  man,  who  has  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  world.  But  you  are  offended  with  this  observation, 
as  if  I  meant  to  apply  it  to  yourself.  Now  the  interest,  of 
which  I  was  speaking,  is  such  as  you  cannot  want.  Bui  if 
you  were  member  for  a  county ^  in  which  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  voters  were  DissetiterSy  your  zeal  for  the  Bible 
Society  would  certainly  have  insured  you  for  the  next 
general  election,  against  any  candidate  who  had  opposed 
the  Society.  But  though  you  would  detive  this  temporal 
alvantage,  I  should  not  therefore  deny,  that  you  ^ere 
actuated  by  religions  motives.  Nor  have  I  denied  it  of  ar^ 
man.    I  can  easily   see,  when  temporal  advantages  are 
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obtained :  but  I  can  never  see,  whether  they  are  exclusively 
or  conjointly  the  motmes  to  action :  and  therefore,  though  I 
asserted  the  existence  of  those  advantages,  I  never  argued 
from  them  to  motives,  which  must  be  left  to  every  man's 
own  consdence.    Why  therefore  should  you  be  so  dis* 
pleased  ?  You  even  accompany  the  denial  of  those  advan- 
tages, with  the  observation,  "  which,  however,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  is  not  the  case.**     If  you  are  sorry  it  is  not  the  case, 
you  must  rejoice  on  finding  that  it  is.     Yet  you  are  so 
angry  as  to  say^k  that  I  have  here  had  recourse,  to  "  not 
only  one  of  the  most  vulgar^  but  one  of  the  most  danger* 
aus  arts  of  controversy.**     Now  the  character  of  vulgarity 
b  coarseness^  which  surely  does  not  apply  to  my  remark. 
It  was  rather  keen,  than  blunt ;   and  that  it  has  touched  a 
tender  point,  is  clear  from  the  irritation,  which  it  has  pro- 
duced.    The  danger  of  my  remark  consists,  I  find,  in  its 
capability  of  being  *•  retorted  with  effect**     You  say  that 
/  **  temporal^  as  wdl  as  spiritual  wants,  may  be  provided  for 
by  the  profession  of  a  distinguished  zeal  for  the  interest  of 
the  Church.*'     But  surely  you  must  know,  that   in  the 
present  instance,  it  cannot  be  "  retorted  with  effect**    For 
if  I  had  been  then  actuated  by  the  desire  of  recommending 
myself  to  high  ecclesiastical  honors,  I  should  have  taken  the 
side,  which  was  chosen  by  my  opponents.     But  I  have 
obtained  what  depends  on  no  man,   the  satisfaction  of 
having  acted  from  the  suggestions  of  duty  ;  whether  I  am 
mistaken  ^r  not,  I  have  acted  from  my  own  conviction, 
which  alone  is  the  rule  of  an  honest  man  ;  and  I  would  not 
exchange  this  satisfaction  for  the  reflections  arising  from  a 
contrary  conduct,   though   it  were  rewarded  with  rank, 
popularity,  and  power. 

tet  us  now  proceed  to  that,  which  constitutes  the  main 
subject  of  my  Inquiry,  the  Consequences  (^neglecting  to 
give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.     As  we  are  still  at 
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^ridiflnce  on  this  important  subject,  and  there  is  no  pi'oq)ect 
of  our  coming  to  an  agreement,  while  the  preliminaries 
themselves  remain  unsettled,  I  must  first  examine,  whether 
you  have  formed  a  correct  opinion  on  the  kind  of  impor^* 
tance  which  I  attach  to  the  Prayer  Book.  For  if  your 
premises  are  inaccurate,  the  same  inaccuracy  will  attend 
your  conclusions.  I  will  quote  therefore  the  following 
passage  from  the  sixth  page  of  your  second  letter  (p* 
162.  No.  I.)  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  sentx* 
ments,  which  you  ascribe  to  me,  respecting  the  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.  **  Such  a  claim  of  equality  with  the  Bible, 
the  venerable  and  holy  men,  who  compiled  our  Liturgy, 
would  have  disclaimed  with  horror.  There  is  no  point, 
on  which  they  more  firmly  insist,  than  upon  the  complete 
and  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  in  matters  of 
iaith :  this  indeed  is  the  very  basis  of  the  reformation ; 
while  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  points  of  doctrine  is 
no  less  avowedly  the  foundation  of  Popery.  The  danger 
of  the  perversion  of  Scripture,  on  which  you  so  much  in- 
sist, is  the  very  argument  used  by  the  Papists  in  defence 
of  the  denial  of  the  Bible  to  the  Laity.  And  indeed  to 
such  a  length  do  you  carry  your  argument,  that  I  know 
not  what  answer  you  could  give  to  a  Catholic  doctor,  who 
should  justify  the  practice  of  his  Church  by  your  autho- 
rity.** 

Now  by  process  similar  to  that  which  you  have  here 
adopted,  I  would  undertake  to  confute  any  proposition  in 
Euclid.  I  have  only  to  substitute  the  word  eqiud  for  tme- 
gualj  and  the  business  is  done.  For  instance,  if  I  set  out 
with  the  position,  that  the  interior  angle  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  tOy  instead'  of  less  than^  the  opposite  exterior  angle, 
I  shall  deduce  the  inference,  that  the  three  angles  q£  a 
triangle  are  more  than  two  right  angles.  In  like  manner, 
you  set  off  with  the  no  less  groundless  position,  that  I  put 
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in  for  the  Prayer  Book  *^a  claim  of  equality  with  the 
Bible:"  and  in  like  manner  you  come  to  a  conclusion 
similar  to  that,  which  relates  to  the  triangle.  It  is  no  won* 
der,  that  you  appear  to  have  answered  my  objections,  if 
you  place  them  in  a  false  light :  for  there  is  no  argument 
whatever,  which  may  not,  by  suitable  alteraUons^  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  confutation.  That  I  claim  for  the  Prayer 
Book  an  eqiuiUty  with  the  Bible,  is  an  assertion,  made  not 
only  tit^fVAou/ authority,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  repeated 
declarations  in  that  very  book,  which  you  profess  to  answer. 
If  "  without  the  Bible  tlte  Liturgy  Has  no  supportj^  as  I 
declared  at  p.  115;  if  the  validity  of  its  doctrines  depends 
on  their  being  "  correctly  derived  from  the  Bible,*'  and  the 
Bible  is  *^  the  only  foundation  of  religious  truth,''  as  I  de- 
clared at  p.  1 26,  have  I  not  reason  to  complam,  that  you 
should  represent  me  as  claiming  for  the  Prayer  Book  an 
equality  with  the  Bible  ?  I  have  called  indeed  the  Prayer 
Book  a  proper  companion  for  the  Bible,'  and  have  accord- 
ingly urged  their  joint  distribution.  But  does  this  imply 
an  equality  between  them  ?  As  well  might  a  subject  sup- 
pose himself  equal  to  his  sovereign,  because  he  was  admit- 
ted into  company  with  his  sovereign.  Nor  can  I  dis- 
cover in  the  two  pages,  to  which  you  refer,  namely,  p.  1 10 
and  124,  the  smallest  foundation  for  what  you  have  been 
pleased  to  say  of  me  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  The 
latter  of  those  two  places  contains  the  sentiments  of 
Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  importance  of  the  Liturgy,  to 
which  you  must  object,  if  you  object  at  all.  And  in  the 
former  place,  though  I  argued  against  Chillingworth's 
•*  notion  of  generalised  Protestantism,  which  admits  of  no 
reference  to  dnj particular  Creed,"  I  argued  not,  as  you 
contend,  in  the  spirit  of  Popery  ^  but  on  the  very  principles, 

•  Page  100.  No.  I. 
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vfaich  were  maintained  by  our  jR^/ormer^.  Fol*  if  our  Re*' 
formers  had  been  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
ior  Liturgy  and  Articles,  they  would  not  have  composed 
our  Liturgy  smd  Articles*  Whether  they  acted  rigfUbf 
in  so  doing,  is  a  question,  on  which  I  hope  we  are  not  at 
issue.  And  if  we  are  not,  you  cannot  consistently  appeal 
to  our  Reformers  for  the  purpose  of  overturmng  my  argu* 
ments*  I  plead  for  the  book,  which  our  Reformers  com« 
posed,  and  urge  its  distribution  on  the  same  prin(  ipks  on 
which  they  recommended  its  acceptance.  I  urge  the  dis- 
tribution of  it,  not  as  being  equal  with  the  Bible,  but  as 
being  in  conformity  with  the  Bible.  Our  Reformers  did 
the  same  :  and  consequently,  if  there  is  Popery  in  tmf  rea- 
soning, there  was  Popery  in  theirs.  The  inference  to  be 
deduced  from  your  reasoning,  I  leave  to  be  made  by  your- 
self. 

But  you  suppose,  that  my  objection  to  Chillingworth 
may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  an  appeal  to  the  Homilies, 
from  which  you  quote  two  long  passages  to  prove  (what  I 
never  doubted)  the  suiEciency  of  Scripture  to  salvation, 
and  then  triumphantly  ask,  ^'  Could  the  men,  by  whom 
such  passages  as  these  were  written,  have  foreseen,  that  in 
the  Church,  which  they  founded,  it  would  be  considered 
as  an  offence  to  distribute  the  Bible  unaccompanied  by  any 
human  work  ?  Could  they,  humble  as  they  were  pious^ 
have  been  supposed  to  claim,  on  behalf  of  their  own  wri- 
tings, an  equality  with  those  Scriptures,  by  which  they 
were  guided,  ,and  for  which  some  of  them  laid  down  thdr 
lives.  Tet  this  claim  of  equality  is  all,  which  the  members 
of  the  Bible  Society,  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  England^ 
deny/'  Here  I  beg  leave  to  ask  in  my  turn,  whether 
the-  objection,  which  I  made  to  ChiUingwortfi^  implied  an 
objection  to  any  thing  contained  in  the  Homilies.  I  had 
asserted  in  the  Address  to  the  Senate,  that  Churchmen 
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should  distribute  both  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  In  your 
first  letter,  which  was  published  as  an  answer  to  that  Ad« 
dress,  you  quoted  ChiUingworth  for  the  ppsition,  that  the 
Bible  onh/  is  the  religion  of  the  Protestant.  But  did  I 
deny  this  position  in  that  *'  Inquiry/'  which  your  second 
letter  is  intended  to  confute  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  con* 
trary,  I  said  explicitly,  **  Equally  true  is  the  general  propo* 
sition,  that  the  Bibk  only  is  the  religion  of  the  Protes* 
tant.** '  You  quote  therefore  from  the  Homilies  to  prove 
what  was  previously  admitted.  It  was  the  application  of 
that  position,  not  the  position  itself^  which  I  contested.  I 
argued  against  the  conclusion  deduced  from  that  position ; 
I  denied,  that,  because  the  Bible  only  was  the  religion  of 
the  Protestant,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
Bible  only  should  be  distributed  by  the  Protestant.  And 
if  this  conclusion  was  not  intended  to  be  deduced,  for  what 
purpose  did  you  appeal  to  Chillingworth  ?  If  my  argument 
for  the  joint  distribudon  of  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  is  to 
be  confuted  by  his  posidon,  that  the  Bible  onhf  is  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  Protestant,  that  posidon  must  be  extended  to 
the  act  of  distribution^  or  it  is  no  contradiction  of  what  I 
asserted.  Either  therefore  you  quoted  Chillingworth  with- 
out any  meaning,  which  I  cannot  suppose,  or  you  must  have 
quoted  him  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  pracdce  of  your 
Society,  the  distribudon  of  the  BU>le  ahme.  And  that  this 
was  really  your  object  is  manifest  from  the  question  which 
you  have  again  asked  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  whether 
our  Reformers  could  ^*  have  foreseen  that  in  the  Church, 
which  they  founded,  it  would  be  considered  as  an  offence 
^^  to  distribute  the  Bible  unaccompanied  with  any  human 
ivork  ?**   Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  word  offence^  which 


•  Page  106,  No-  L 
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serves  only  to  place  my  argument  in  an  odious  light,'  thef 
question  itself,  which  is  asked  in  opposition  to  my  argu* 
ment,  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  you  meant  to  vindicate  the 
distribution  o(  the  Bible  alone.  You  endeavour  indeed  to 
justify  your  opposition  by  repeating  what  I  have  already 
confuted,  that  when  I  contend  for  the  joint  distribution  of 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  I  place  them  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  you  add,  that  ^*  this  claim  of  egtuxUty^  is  all, 
which  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England,  deay."  Now  if  this  is  M  that 
you  deny,  what  reason  was  there  for  your  two  letters  to 
'me?  What  occasion  was  there  for  all  the  declamation 
against  me,  which  has  been  made  at  your  auxiliary  meetings? 
Both  in  the  Address  and  in  the  Inquiry,  the  equality  which 
you  deny,  was  not  only  never  asserted,  but  openly  and 
explicitly  disavowed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  think  that  common  justice 
requires  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  my  adversaries, 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  a  wanton  attack.  The  plea 
of  equality^  which  is  urged  in  vindication  of  it,  is  so  ob- 
viously devoid  of  foundation,  that  no  man  could  have 
resorted  to  it,  except  in  a  case  of  desperation.  But  I  per- 
ceive, that  the  advocates  for  the  Kble  Society,  when  they 
are  driven  from  a  post,  which  they  regarded  as  impregna- 
ble, take  refuge  in  a  position  which  they  had  represented 
as  untenable.  They  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  our  Reform- 
ers to  bear  testimony  to  the  ofj^e  of  urging  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  company  with  a  human  work,  and  then 


'  I  asserted  that  Churchmen  did  not  do  their  duti^f  if  they  neglected 
to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.  The  offence  which  was  taken, 
was  uken  by  the  advocates  of  your  Society,  in  consequence  of  my 
urging  the  just  distribution. 
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appeal  to  experience,  to  prove  that  they  do  not  impede  the 
distribution  of  this  human  work.     Now  if  it  is  Popery  to 
object  to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone,  a  genuine 
Protestant  must  regard  it  as  an  ejxellence  in  your  Society, 
that  it  promotes  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone.     He 
must  value  it  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  associate  **  divine  perfection  with  human  frailty."    With 
what  consistency  therefore  can  any  man,  who  had  con- 
demned me  for  urging   the  distribution   of    the   Prayei* 
Book  in  company  with  the  Bible,  now  vindicate  the  Society 
on  the  ground,  that  its  tendency  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  I  ascribed  to  it  ? 

But  I  will  not  quarrel  with  my  adversaries  on  the  score 
of  consistency,  if  they  at  length  admit,  that  I  was  right  in 
contending  for  the  joint  distribution  of  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book.     And  this  they  must  admit,  if  they  now  assert,  in 
defence  of  the  Society,  that  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  neglect  of  the  Liturgy.     On  the  other  hand,  you 
will  say,  if  I  was  right  in  the  principle,  I  was  wrong  in  the 
application  of  it.     You  contend,  and  my  other  adversaries 
at  present  do  the  same,  that  experience  is  against  me ; 
that  the  practical  eflPects  are  at  variance  with  my  speculative 
conclusions.     If  such  is  really  the  case,  I  must  admit,  that 
my  principal  objection  to  your  Society  will  be  removed. 
I  objected  to  it  on  the  very  ground  of  its  having  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  Liturgy  into  neglect ;  and  for  this  very  reason 
I  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  consequences  of  such  neglect. 
When  I  applied  the  principle  to  your  Society,  I  not  only 
thought  that  the  arguments  which  I  used  would  warrant  the 
application,  but  that  those  arguments  were  corroborated  by 
matter  oijact.    Nor  do  I  perceive,  that  you  have  attempted 
to  invalidate  either  my  reasoning  on  this  subject,  or  the  ex- 
amples, to  which  I  appealed  in  confirmation  of  it*    It  is  true 
that  you  have  likewise  appealed  to  zjact,  which  you  consi- 
VoL.  I.  No.  IL  2  B 
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der  as  alone  sufEcient  to  disprove  the  tendency,  which  I  as^ 
cribe  to  your  Society ;  and  that  I  may  do  jusdce  to  your 
statement,  I  will  give  it  in  your  own  words.  But  I  must 
previously  observe,  that  in  combating  my  position  respect- 
mg  the  tendency  of  your  Society,  you  have  exhibited 
another  instance  of  that  unfairness,  of  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  complain  more  than  once  already.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  confute  a  proposition  should  strictly  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  the  proposition  ;  for  if  he  substitutes  other 
terms,  which  have  a  diiSferent  import,  it  ceases  to  be  the 
proposition  which  he  professes  to  confute.  In  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Inquiry,  which  was  devoted  to  this  subject,  I 
particularly  used  the  ^wordi  neglect.  I  said,  p.  137.  No.  I.  "Shall 
we  recommend  it  therefore  to  Churchmen  to  become  mem* 
bers  of  a  Society,  which  not  only  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
the  Liturgy  into  neglect^  but  which  already,  as  we  know 
by  experience,  produces  tJiat  effect^  Again  in  the  same 
page  I  said,  "  And  what  are  those  general  efiects  but  to 
bring  into  neglect  the  bulwark  of  the  established  church  ?" 
In  what  manner  this  neglect  operated  I  had  previously  ex- 
plained in  p.  135.  No,  I.  "  as  diminishing  xh&frequency  rfits 
distribution^'  And  the  very  title  of  the  pamphlet  was  an 
Inquiry  into  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the 
Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.  But  for  the  word  neglect 
you  have  substituted  the  word  ^^ disregard :"  and  hence 
the  leading  proposition,  which  you  propose  to  confute,  and 
which  is  the  first  of  the  three  above  stated,,  runs  thus, 
**  That  the  Bible  Society  produces  a  disregard  of  the 
Liturgy/*  Now  a  man  may  neglect  the  distribution  of 
tlie  Liturgy,  without  having  an  absolute  disregard  for  it : 
he  may  neglect  that  distribution  for  want  of  knowin^the 
consequences  of  that  neglect.  To  such  persons,  and  to 
such  persons  onbfj  could  I  be  supposed  to  address  myself^ 
when  I  explained  those  consequences :  for  men  who  have 
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an  absolute  disregard  for  the  Liturgy,  would  be  induced 
by  a  consideration  of  those  consequences  to  persevere  in 
the  neglect,  of  which  I  complained.  Requesting,  there- 
fore^  that  your  words  may  be  properly  corrected,  I  will  now 
state  your  fact^  as  you  have  given  it  in  p.  1 61 .  No,  I.  '*  Of 
the  disregard  to  the  Liturgy,  which  you  suppose  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  Bible  Society,  if  real,  the  Reports  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  musit  bear 
conclusive  evidence.  We  shall  in  that  case  find,  that 
during  the  growth  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  demand  for 
Prayer  Books  for  distribution  has  been  gradually  lessening. 
But  what  is  the  fact?  The  number  of  Prayer  Books 
delivered  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge to  its  members,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years 
immediately  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Bible  Society, 
(viz.  1 802-3-4)  was  1 3,426  ;  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years  was  19,815,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  one  half/' 
As  this  fact  has  not  only  been  copied  by  another  of  my 
adversaries,  who  produces  it  with  the  triumph  of  a  victor 
already  trampling  on  his  foe,  but  has  really  made  some 
impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  who  have  discernment  as 
well  as  zeal,  it  is  intitled  to  pardcular  attention.  The 
question  to  be  examined  is,  not  whether  the  fact  itself  be 
true,  but  whether  it  disproves  the  tendency^  which  I  ascribe 
to  your  Society.  I  will  take  for  granted  that  your  average 
is  correct;  that  the  distribudon  of  the  Prayer  Book  at 
Bartlett's  Buildings  has  i7icreased^  and  increased  in  that 
proportion  which  you  have  stated.  But  the  increase  of 
distribution  by  one  Society  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
tendency  to  its  diminution  by  another  Society.  I  will  illus- 
trate this  by  an  example  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted. 
The  Exports  from  this  country  to  the  Contin^t  of  Europe^ 
during  the  three  years  which  followed  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees,  amounted  to  more  than  sixty^five  millions, 
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whereas  during  the  three  preceding  years,  these  Exports 
amounted  to  less  than  fijiy-four  millions.  But  I  think  no 
Statesman  would  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  have  no  tendency  to  diminish  the 
exports  of  this  country  even  to  the  Continent  of  Europe* 
You  would  hardly  argue  in  this  case  as  you  do  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  say,  "  If  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 
have  aK  tendency  to  diminish  the  trade  with  the  Continent, 
the  Reports  of  the  Inspector  General,  laid  annually  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  must  bear  decisive  evidence.  We 
shall  in  that  case  find,  that  during  the  continuance  of  these 
decrees,  the  Exports  to  the  Continent  have  been  gradually 
lessening.  But  what  is  ihefact?  The  average  of  the 
three  years  which  followed  those  decrees,  has  exceeded  by 
nearly  one  fourth  the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years."  You  yourself  must  admit  that  such  reasoning 
would  be  fallacious.  If  you  express  yourself  in  general 
terms,  without  a  reference  to  any  particular  object,  you 
will  still  more  clearly  perceive  the  fallacy  of  your  reason* 
ing.  Substitute  A.  and  B.  for  the  two  Societies,  and  the 
argument  will  stand  thus.  A.  increases  its  motion  in  one 
direction :  therefore  B.  has  no  tendency  to  move  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Here  you  see  at  once  that  the  premises 
and  the  inference  have  no  conneaian.  What  then  be- 
comes of  your  argument,  and  where  is  the  use  of  your 
fact^  the  mighty  y^c/,  which  is  supposed  to  have  laid  my 
whole  edifice  in  ruins.  I  did  not  assert,  that  the  tendency 
of  your  Society  to  occasion  a  neglect  of  the  Liturgy, 
would  produce  the^  same  effect  at  Bartlett's  Btuldings* 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  circumstance,  that  the  Liturgy 
was  neglected  by  the  former,  would  suggest  the  necessity 
of  increased  attention  to  it  by  the  latter.  Well  then  (you 
will  say)  if  the  desired  effect  is  only  produced,  it  follows 
that  Jio  harm  is  done.    If  the  motion  of  A.  does  but  m- 
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crease  sufficiently  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  B.  the 
apprehended  evil  is  prevented.  True ;  but  the  argument 
then  implies  the  ejcisteiice  of  the  tendency.  And  should 
not  every  Churchman  prefer  a  Society,  which  has  no  such 
tendency  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  free  from  defect,  than  to 
have  one,  however  capable  of  remedy  ?  And  how  advan- 
tageously does  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge appear  from  your  very  argument,  which  represents 
this  Society,  not  only  as  Jree  from  the  defect,  of  which 
I  complain,  but  as  correcting  that  defect  in  the  other 
Society  ? 

But  however  true  it  may  be,  that  the  distribution  of 
Prayer  Books  at  Bartlett's  Buildings  has  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  two,  this  is  not  the  only  pro* 
portion  which  we  must  take  into  the  estimate,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  tendency  of  your  Society.  If,  as  I  contend, 
it  is  the  duty  of  Churchmen  to  distribute  both  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book,  the  defect,  of  which  I  complain,  can  be 
remedied  only  by  such  an  increase  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  as  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  increase 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Bibk  ;  of  the  Bible,  namely,  as 
distributed  among  Churchmen.  And  an  increase,  according 
to  this  proportion,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  at  present  not  the  means  of  effecting.* 
We  distributed  last  year  more  than  twenty  thousand 
Prayer  Books ;  but  then  we  distributed  more  than  twenty 
thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments.  Your  Society,  according 
to  the  last  Summary  Account,  distributed  above  a  hundred 

'  The  common  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  is  one  guinea :  the  common  donation  ar  admis- 
sion is  /wo  guineas.  But  when  Churchmen  contribute  to  the  Bible 
Society,  their  generosity  extends  to  benefactions  of  ten,  twenty,  thirtyt 
forty,  and  fifty  guineas. 
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thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  same  year.  And  if 
only  two  thirds  of  them  were  English  and  Welsh,  and  only 
one  half  of  that  number  were  given  to  Churchmen,  at  least 
thirty  thousand  Churchmen  were  provided  last  year  with  a 
Bible  or  Testament,  not  one  of  which  was  provided  by  either 
Society  with  a  Prayer  Book.  For  our  Society  has  been 
hitherto  unable  to  do  more  for  the  distribution  of  the  Litur- 
gy ,  than  keep  pace  with  its  ami  increased  distribution  of  the 
Bible  and  Testament.  That  the  Prayer  Book  therefore  is 
neglected,  and  in  a  manner  which  it  ought  not  to  be,  by 
Churchmen^  appears  from  actual  ea:perience. 

But  I  can  state  zfact^  which  bears  still  more  strongly  on 
.the  present  subject.  There  is  no  place  where  the  eflfects 
(df  your  Society  are  more  likely  to  have  been  felt,  than  the 
printing  ofSce  at  Cambridge,  which  has  been  particularly 
employed  by  your  Society.  The  records,  therefore,  of  our 
printing  office  afford  the  best  critei^on  of  judging  of  its 
effects.  In  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  for- 
mation of  your  Society  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  number  oi  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  at  our  office 
have  amounted  to  581,800 :  the  number  of  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments printed  in  the  eight  preceding  years,  namely,  from 
1796  to  1803  inclusive,  amounted  to  201,000.  The  in- 
crease therefore  in  Bibles  and  Testaments  has  been  in  the 
proportion  of  more  than  five  to  two.  But  has  the  number 
of  Prayer  Books  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  or  has 
it  increased  at  all  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  The  number  of 
Prayer  Books  printed  at  our  office  in  the  eight  years  which 
hvLve  followed  the  formation  of  your  Society  has  amounted 
only  to  140,900 ;  whereas  the  number  of  Prayer  Books 
printed  at  our  office  during  the  eight  years  which  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  formation  of  your  Society,  amounted  to 
>161,750.  Here  is  not  only  a  proportional,  but  an  absolute 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Prayer  Books :  a  decrease  of 
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more  than  tzvcjity  thousand  since  the  formation  of  your 
Society,  compared  with  the  same  period  preceding  it.  Nor 
must  I  omit  to  mention,  that  in  1 802  and  1 803,  no  Prayer 
Books  were  printed  at  our  office,  the  161,750  having  been 
printed  in  the  sia:  years  from  1796  to  the  end  of  1801.  So 
much  fairer  was  the  opening  for  the  printing  of  Prayer 
Books  in  the  eight  following  years :  and  surely  eight  years 
aiFord  a  very  fair  trial.  There  is  also  another  circumstance 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Though  the  number  has 
decreased  in  the  last  eight  years,  it  had  been  previously  on 
the  increase.  In  the  four  years  ending  with  1795,  the 
number  of  Prayer  Books  printed  at  our  office  was  101,500  j 
in  the  four  years  ending  with  1 799,  the  number  was  116, 
750 ;  and  in  the  four  years  ending  with'  1801,^  the  number 
was  1 33,000,  which  is  nearly  as  many  as  have  been  printed 
in  double  that  time  since  the  formation  of  your  Society. 
Whether  we  judge  therefore  of  its  tendency  by  argument 
or  by  fact,  the  inference  is  in  my  favor/ 

'  Mr.  Simeoiiy  who  has  addressed  me  in  a  tone  of  defiance  not  usual 
among  gentlemen,  except  in  repelling  a  gross  personal  attack,  says, 
page  2,  that  my  *«  argument  is  altogether  founded  on  an  assumption 
of  a  fact  as  true^  which,  if  inquired  into,  will  prove  false:**  this  fact,  as 
he  himself  states  (p.  5)  from  a  passage  of  my  Inquiry  is,  <*  the  practice 
of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible ;"  on  which  he 
says,  no  one  but  myself  ^  has  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm  the  existence . 
of  such  a  fact,  and  much  less  to  assume  it  without  a  shadow  of  truth." 
At  p.  40^  after  a  long  dissertation  about  Calvinism,  he  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  quoting  a  passage  from  my  Inquiry,  where  his  Society  is 
described  as  one  <<  which  not  only  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  Liturgy 
into  neglect,  but  already,  as  we  know  by  txi^utvLQtt produces  th.t  e£Fect»" 
he  immediately  adds,  «*  The  reader  is  requested  to  take  especial  notice 
of  these  words:  for  on  your  proof  of  this  assertion  I  am  content  to  rest 
the  i»hok  question.'^ — Now  when  a  Society,  by  its  very  constitution, 
excludes  the  distribution  of  the  Liturgy,  we  should  suppose,  that  to  a 
common  understanding  no  proof  would  be  xcanted  that  such  a  Society 
had  at  least  a  tendency  **  to  bring  the  Liturgy  into  neglect^'*    And 
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But  before  I  conclude  the  examination  of  JactSj  which 
have  been  represented  as  fatal  to  my  whole  Inquiry,  I  must 
notice  one  of  a  different  description,  though  produced  by 
another  opponent,  lest  any  thing,  which  bears  the  name  of 
feet,  should  be  considered  as  valid  for  want  of  notice.  It  is 
not  the  result  of  calculation^  nor  of  the  actual  distribution 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  is  designed  as  the  foundation  of 
an  argument  to  disprove  the  tendency  in  question.  At  New 
York,  it  seems,  there  is  a  Bible  Society,  and  a  Bible  and 
'Prayer  Book  Society  :  both  of  these  Societies  have  applied 
for  assistance  to  your  Society  in  London,  and  both  of  them 
have  received  assistance  ;  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that 

that  such  a  Society,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  does  neglect  to  give  the 
Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible,  must  tither  be  trucy  or  the  Society  is  not 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  Society  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone* 
Where  then  was  the  hardihood^  as  Mr.  Simeon  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of 
affirming,  that  such  neglect  existed  ?  Where  was  the  absurdity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  consequences  of  that  neglect  ?  But  if  Mr.  Simeon 
Teally  wanted^c^^  to  prove  the  tendency  in  question,  the  Inquiry  itself 
contained  facts  of  this  description :  for  every  instance,  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  alone,  or  without  the  I'rayer  Book,  is  vindicated^  is 
an  instance  of  a.Jact,  which  corroborates  that  tendency.  What  are  the 
numberless  examples  of  objection  to  the  position,  that  Churchmen  should 
distribute  both  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  but  so  many  proofs  of  a  tendency 
t&toard  a  neglect  of  the  Prayer  Book  ?  Mr.  Simeon's  appeal  to  the  in^r 
creased  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book  at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  I  have 
already  shown  to  be  perfectly  irrelevant  to  the  tendency  of  his  ofom  So- 
ciety. But  my  appeal  to  the  Printing  office  at  Cambridge,  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  exhibits  a^c^,  which  is 
perfectly  in  point.  It  is  not  the  distribution  at  Bartlett^s  Buildings,  but 
the  nuipber  printed  at  Cambridge,  which  affords  the  true  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  ejects  of  his  Society.  And  as  Mr.  Simeon  (p.  41) 
**  dare^*  me  to  the  production  of  a  proof,  and  is  **  content  to  rest  the 
whole  question''  upon  it,  I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  FACT* 
the  incontrovertible  FACT,  that  since  the  Institution  of  his  Society, 
the  numbei  of  Prayer  Books  printed  at  Cambridge  is  more  than 
TWENTY  THOUSAND  less,  than  the  number  which  was  printed 
there  during  the  same  period,  j^rmota  to  the  formation  of  his  Society. 
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the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  even  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  does  not  discourage  the  Prayer  Book.  But  when 
all  the  circumstances  are  known,  this  capital  fact  will  appear 
in  a  very  different  light.  To  the  New  York  Bibk  Society 
the  sum  of  lOOl.  has  been  voted ;  the  same  sum  has  beea 
voted  to  each  of  the  following  Societies  :  the  Connecticut, 
the  Massachusets,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Charleston,  the 
Maine,and  the  Georgia  Bible  Societies,  and  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Bible  Society,  2001.'  Here  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the 
wisdom  of  sending  money  out  of  this  country  to  supply  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  no  less  able  to  stib^ 
scribe  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles,  than  the  auxiliary  Socie- 
ties at  home ;  but  shall  remark  only  the  distinction  which 
was  made  between  the  Bible  Societies  and  the  Bible  and 
Prai/er  Book  Society.  This  Society  petitioned  like  the  rest 
for  money ^  and  declared  that  **  any  grant  of  money  would 
be  faithfully  appropriated  to  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  Bibles  only.**  *  But  did  your  Society  consent  to  vote 
money,  as  was  desired,  and  was  done  to  the  Bible  Societies 
in  the  United  States  ?  Did  your  Society  trust  to  the  decla- 
ration, that  no  part  of  the  grant  should  be  employed  on 
Prayer  Books  ?  No  !  You  voted  indeed  the  worth  of  lOOl. 
but  you  voted  it  in  Bibles  and  Testaments.'  I  do  not  say, 
that  the  caution  here  observed,  and  the  exception  here 
made,  were  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  on  which  your 
Society  is  founded.  But  the  example  should  not  be  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  regard  for  the  Prayer  Book. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  sums  voted,  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
Reports.  What  additional  sums  were  voted  last  year,  I  cannot  say ;  I 
judge  only  from  documents  ah*eady  printed. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Bishop  Moore,  the  President  of  thi%  Society, 
printed  in  the  seventh  Report.    App.  p.  41. 

^  Seventh  Report,  App.  p.  1S4. 
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Having  considered  the  facU  which  have  been  alleged  to 
disprove  the  tendency  in  question,  I  will  now  consider  the 
arguments  which  you  produce-  for  the  same  purpose/ 
**  Instead  of  leading  to  a  disregard  of  the  Liturgy,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  among  Churchmen  the  Bible  Society  tends 
to  recommend  and  endear  it.  It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
engage  seriously  in  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  without 
imbibing  some  portion  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated, 
and  without  acquiring  a  deeper  sense  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  Ae  Scriptures,  and  of  their  practical  and  personal 
importance  to  ourselves.  We  cannot  be  earnest  in  recom- 
mending the  Bible  to  others,  without  applying  it  to  our 
own  hearts ;  and  we  cannot  do  so  without  becoming  better 
Churchmen,  because  better  Christians  and  better  men/* 
I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion,  that  a  man  cannot 
"  engage  seriously  in  the  concerns  of  the  Society  without 
imbibing  some  portion  of  the  spirit,  by  which  it  is  actuated  :*' 
but  that  the  spirit  of  a  Society,  which  constitutionally 
e^ccludes  the  Liturgy,  should  have  a  tendency  in  its  fccvor^ 
appears  to  me  a  perfect  paradox.  If  you  become  "  better 
Churchmen,  because  better  Christians  and  better  men," 
what  will  the  Dissentef^s  say,  who  are  members  of  your 
Society,  and  who  feel  its  benign  influence  without  becoming 
Churchmen  ?  Is  not  their  Christianity  improved  by  the 
Bible  Society  as  well  as  your  own?  And  if  it  is^  might  we 
not  expect,  according  to  your  reasoning  both  here  and  else- 
where,* some  indications  of  a  favorable  disposition  toward 
the  Liturgy,  among  the  dissenting  members  of  your  society  ? 
Might  we  not  expect,  as  the  great  body  of  Dissenters 
belong  to  it,  some  favorable  change  in  the  course  of  eight 

'  Page  174,  No.  L  where  you  solemnly  say  "  1  deny  your  minor.** 

*  You  say,  page  164-,  No.  I.  they  must  learn  to  respect  what  they 
know  to  be  held  in  veneration  by  men  whom  they  esteem. 
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years  ?  Might  we  not  expect  that  the  number  of  Dissenters 
would  have  diminished  since  the  formation  of  the  Bible 
Society?  But  is  this  the  fact?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that 
since  that  period  the  number  of  Dissenters  has  very  mate- 
rially increased  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  absurd,  to  talk  of  the 
Bible  Society  as  having  a  tendency  in  favor  of  the  Liturgy  ? 
Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  Society,  founded  on  the 
exclusion  of  the  Liturgy,  should  have  a  tendmcy  to  pro^ 
mote  it  ? 

Another  argument,  which  you  produce,  is  merely  an 
argumentum  ad  invidiam.  I  do  not  question  the  sincerity 
of  your  professions,  when  you  express  your  regard  for  the 
Liturgy  of  the  established  church  :  but  if,  as  advocate  of  a 
Society,  which  in  its  corporate  capacity  excludes  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  Prayer  Book,  you  have  recourse  to  reasoning, 
which  I  think  injurious  to  the  church,  I  may  be  perriiitted, 
with  every  feeling  of  personal  respect,  to  state  my  objec- 
tions. I  have  contended  in  general  termSj  that  your 
Society  does  not  make  such  provision  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  as  Churchmen  ought  to  make :  but  I  have 
introduced  no  personal  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  need  of  personal  defence.  But  you 
really  endeavour  to  place  me  in  an  odious  light,  by  con- 
founding general  objections  with  personal  imputations:  and 
because  there  are  respectable  prelates,  who  are  members'of 
a  Society  which  I  disapprove,  you  are  disposed  to  insinuate, 
that  I  am  thus  guilty  of  individual  affront.  With  equal  and 
indeed  greater  justice  might  I  contend,  that  as  the  great 
majority  of  our  Prelates  have  not  joined  your  Society,  every 
argument  which  you  use  in  favor  of  it,  is  an  imputation 
upon  theni»  You  say  at  p.  173,  No.  I.  "  The  friends  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  trust  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Prelates  who  support  it,  and  conclude  that  an 
institution  sanctioned  by  their  authority  cannot  be  injurious 
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to  the  church,  &c/*  What  answer  therefore  could  you 
consistently  make,  if  I  should  say  in  similar  language, 
"  The  adversaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  who  trust  in  the  discretion  of  the  prelates, 
who  refuse  to  support  it,  and  conclude  that  an  institution, 
not  sanctioned  by  their  authority,  may  be  injurious  to  the 
church,  &c.**  But  such  personal  considerations  have  no 
concern  with  the  general  question.  And  as  you  may  fairly 
vindicate  your  Society  without  offence  to  those,  who  have 
refused  their  assent,  I  may  fairly  state  my  objections,  with- 
out offence  to  those,  who  have  given  their  assent.  Indeed, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  established  church  is  concerned,  I 
should  very  ill  discharge  my  duty  as  Professor  of  Divinity, 
if  respect  for  any  individual,  however  good  or  great, 
could  deter  me  from  declaring  the  danger  which  I  really 
apprehend.  On  this  occasion,  however,  you  have  availed 
yourself  of  a  privilege,  which  the  advocates  of  the  Bible 
Society  particularly  claim,  that  of  altering  the  terms,  which 
are  used  by  their  opponents.  On  this  occasion  the  substi- 
tution of  ^*  disregard "  for  "  neglect,**  of  which  I  have 
already  complained,  is  of  singular  advantage.  No  Prelate 
can  be  justly  offended  with  the  supposition,  that  he  does 
not  perceive  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the 
Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible  :  it  is  the  supposition  only  of 
an  oversight^  from  which  the  wisest  of  men  are  not  exempt. 
And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  those  respectable 
Prelates,  whom  you  name  at  p.  174, No.  I.  who,  like  yourself, 
is  a  Vice-President  of  your  Society,  was  not  offended  with  th? 
^supposition,  since  he  applied  to  Bartlett*s  Buildings,  very 
soon  after  the  publication  of  my  Inquiry,  for  not  less  than 
toco  thousand  Prayer  Books,  to  be  distributed  in  company 
with  the  Bible.  But  change  only  the  terms,  and  say  that 
I  ascribe  to  the  Prelates,  who  are  members  of  your  Society, 
an  actual  disregard  for  the  Liturgy,  and  you  furnish  them 
at  once,  if  they  judge  from  your  statements,  with  cause  of 
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offence.'  This  may  answer  the  purpose  of  exciting  mdig^ 
nation  against  the  person  of  your  adversary  :  but  it  would 
be  more  candid,  as  well  as  more  to  the  purpose,  if  you 
confuted  his  arguments. 

That  a  Society,  which  constitutionally  excludes  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Liturgy,  has  no  tendency  to  occasion  a 
neglect  of  that  distribution,  is  a  proposition,  which  really 
involves  a  contradiction.      Indeed    your    second    letter, 
though  it  professes  to  disprove  that  tendency,  serves  only 
to  confirm  it.     You  still  vindicate  the  practice  of  distribu<* 
ting  the  Bible  alone,  though  every  instance  of  such  vindi« 
cation  is  a  yifc/,  which  proves  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
You  appeal  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  which 
likewise  distributes  only  Bibles,  to  justify  the  same  restrict- 
ed distribution  on  the  part  of  your  own  Society :  and  as 
far  2^2CR,argumentum  ad  verecundiam  extends,  I  cannot  deny, 
that  from  this  appeal  you  derive  particular  advantage*    The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  President  of  that  Society, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents* 
Neither  of  these  distinguished  Prelates  has  honored  your 
Society  with  (lis  name  and  patronage  :  but  by  introducing 
them  as  presiding  over  anotJier  Society,  which  confines  its 
distribution  to  the  Bible,  you  claim  them  as  promoters  at 
least  of  the  principle^  on  which  your  Society  is  founded* 
Now  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  commenced  in 
1780,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances,  when  the  conse* 
quences  of  neglecting  to  give  also  the  Prayer  Book  were 
not  so  apparent  as  they  are  at  present.     And  I  have  no 
doubt,  that,  if  an  institution  were  to  be  nffw  formed  for 
supplying  the  army  and  navy  with  Bibles,  it  would  be 
made  an   indispensable  condition  by   both  of  those   dis- 

■  In  the  page  to  which  I  have  referred,  you  say  "  The  same  gratui* 
tous  supposition  of  disregard  to  the  Liturgy,  &c. 
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tinguished  Prelates,  that  the  Prayer  Book  should  be  distii* 
buted  as  weU  as  the  Bible. '  Indeed  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, why  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  belong  to  the 
established  chuixh,  should  be  left  unprovided  with  the 
Rrayer  Book.  The  opinion  of  Government  on  this  s^pb- 
ject  has  been  lately  shown  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner : 
for  in  the  month  of  March  last,  the  Admiralty  impressed, 
as  it  is  termed,  Jjfteen  hundred  pomidSj  which  will  be  con- 
tinued annually,  to  the  Chaplain  General,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  books^  including  Prayer  Books  with  Bibles, 
from  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge/ 
And  you  yourself  have  afforded  a  very  cogent  argument 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book  among  our  soldiers^ 
by  reminding  me,  that  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  "  it  was 
a  fanatical  army  which  overturned  both  t/ie  altar  and  the 
Arone:'  ^ 

Another  mode  of  defending  the  principle,  on  which 
your  Society  is  founded,  consists  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  happy  state^  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  when  ^ 
we  shall  "be  so  refined  from  all  party  prejudices 
and  interested  views,  so  softened  by  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  mutual  conciliation,  'and  so  controlled  by  agreement  in 
the  leading  principles,  and  zeal  for  the  general  interests  of 
Christianity,  that  no  sect  or  persuasion  should  be  tempted 
to  make  religion  subservient  to  secular  views,  or  to  employ 
political  power  to  the  prejudice  of  others/'*      You  are 

■  The  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  Navy  has  cost  this  Society 
during  the  last  seven  years  3361/. 

*  Page  173.  No.  I. 

'  P.  175,  No.  I.  In  a  similar  strain,  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  Above  all 
things,  education  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  sxiy' sect.    Beyond  the  mimber  of  that' sect  it'be^ 
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manifestly  pleading  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  to  which 
I  declared  in  the  Inquiry,  that  the  progress  of  your  Society 
would  ultimately  lead.  You  again  therefore  confirm  my 
positions  by  your  attempts  to  confute  them.  You  even 
add,  a  few  lines  after  the  passage  just  quoted,  that  you 
*'  believe  the  Bible  Society  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  things,''  as  you  had  been  just 
describing.  And  you  conclude  by  saying,  "  In  this  way  it 
may  become  a  means  of  removing  the  Test  Act.*'  You 
deny  indeed,  that  it  can  become  so  in  any  other  way  :  but 
if  your  Society  produces  the  effict^  it  is  hardly  worth  our 
while  to  dispute  about  the  means. 

Indeed  your  last  Letter  confirms,  almost  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  truth  of  what  I  asserted  in  the  Inquiry.  I  there 
said,'  in  reference  to  the  co-operation  of  Churchmen  with 
Dissenters,  in  the  Bible  Society,  *'  While  it  provides  against 
contingent  evil,  it  creates  a  present  one  ;  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  political  mischief,  it  undermines  the  estaiblished 

comes  undue  injluencey  like  die  strong  taking  advantage  of  the  toeah^^ 
Indeed  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Lancastrian  System  are  founded  on 
tlie  same  principle^  as  I  fully  explained  in  tlie  fourth  section  of  the 
Inquiry.  And  even  four  months  i>efore  that  Inquiry  was  published, 
the  Committee  for  promoting  the  Lancastrian  System  published  a 
letter  addressed  to  tlie  Members  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
in  which  they  say  they  **  feci  confident  that  they  are  addressing  per- 
sons, who  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  efforts,  which  are  solely 
directed  to  the  advancement  of  those  ricxvs  for  ixhich  the  Bible  Society 
was  instituted,"  And  in  p.  2,  they  add,  "  According  to  the  practice 
of  the  Bible  Societi/^  in  distributing  the  sacred  text  without  note  or 
comment,  so  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lancaster."  This 
letter  is  dated  September,  1811,  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  Joseph  For,  and 
other  principal  members  of  the  Lancastrian  Committee.  The  resem- 
blance therefore  cannot  have  been  suggested  by  my  Inquiry,  which 
was  published  in  the  following  month  of  January. 

'  P^ge  l^.  No.  I. 
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n^I^m;  tnthout  receiving  the  smallest  compensation,  it 
surrenders  the  interest  of  the  church,  by  bringing  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  to  act  upon  a  common  principle,  which 
excludes  what  is  essential  to  the  Church.**  Let  any  man 
compare  this*  sentence  with  what  you  have  replied  in  your 
last  Letter,  and  determine  whether  my  apprehensions  are 
ungrounded.  You  represent  the  Bible  Society,  as  an  in- 
stitution *^  in  which  the  Churchman  and  Dissenter  meet  to 
k^  aside  their  prejudices ;" '  you  describe  it  as  **a  plan 
founded  on  the  surrcfider  of  ancient  prejudices."*  Here 
let  me  ask,  whose  "  ancient  prejudices  "  are  thus  surren- 
dered in  your  Society.  It  cannot  be  the  prejudices  of  the 
IXssenters  ;  for  they  surrender  nothing.  Those  "  ancient 
prejudices,"  therefore,  as  you  call  them,  must  be  the 
ancient  prejudices  of  Ctiwxhmen  ;  they  must  be  the  ancient 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  Liturgy  ;  and  these  prejudices 
really  are  surrendered  ;  but  it  is  a  surrender  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Can  you  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  should  olyect  to  your  Society.* 

•  Page  172.  No.  I. 

*  Page  181.  No.  I. 

'  I  will  here  quote  a  passage  from  the  British  Review,  (No.  IV. 
p.  447.)  because  you  consider  it  (p.  1S2.)  as  «  one  of  our  ablest  perio- 
dical works."  Speaking  of  die  Mctliodists,  the  writer  says  :  <*  They 
may  be  assured  that  their  professed  attachment  to  tlie  principles,  to 
the  faith,  and  liturgy  of  our  Church,  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
unite  all  otber  Dissenters,  however  inconsistent  in  other  respects,  in  a 
common  cause,  for  their  destruction.  And  have  they  read  the  in- 
stractiTe  page  of  Aistory  ?  If  they  have,  they  may  surely  derive  a 
lesson  from  the  past  conduct  of  the  sectaries,  witli  whom  they  are 
now  connected,  when  possessed  of  power  and  autliority.  The  indi- 
viduals are  changed,  but  the  spirit  of  the  sects  is  the  same.  Into  the 
particulars  of  that  conduct  we  will  not  now  enter.  Let  them,  how- 
%  be  diligently  inquired  xntO|  and  seriously  reflected  upoU;  by  those^ 
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But  my  objections,  it  seems,  are  to  be  overruled  by 
mefiaces.  You  say,*  "  The  voice  of  the  public  is  now  uiOi 
the  Church :  it  may,  by  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  reason** 
able  expectations,  be  turned  against  her/'  And  a  few 
lines  afterwards,  you  add :  "  The  cause  of  the  Church  may 
likewise  suffer,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  from  ill-judging 
advocates.    If  her  alleged  defenders  insist  on  arguments 


to  whom  we  are  thus  offering  a  friendly  admonition.     Let  them  be* 
ware  of  their  new  associates,  of  whom  they  are  at  this  time,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  dupes  and  instruments,  and  of  whom  they  may  possibly 
become  the  victims,'*     From  this  passage  you  will  see,  that  even  the 
British  Review,  when  the  Bible  Societtf  is  not  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, entertains  the  same  general  sentiments  as  were  advanced 
in  the  Inquiry.     Indeed  the  writer  expresses  himself  in  terms,  which  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  use.     For  he  adds :  ^  Wehav^  a  scrupu>» 
lous  and  tender  regard  for  the  dissenting  cansdeneef  and  the  highest 
respect  for  the  character  and  conduct  of  many  enlightened  Dissenters,. 
But  we  have  no  respect  or  regard  whatever  for  what  may  be  called  the 
dissenting  interest^  that  is,  for  those  who  make  a  cloak  of  religion,  t6 
cover  their  private  purposes,  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  power 
and  influence  of  a  party.     And  we  have  the  utmost  contempt  for 
those  persons,  not  Dissenters,  who  flatter  and  encourage  what  they 
must   believe    (if  they  are  honest  men)    to    be    dangerous  error^ 
and  who  condescend  to  purchase  by  dupery  arid  hypocrisy  the  re- 
wards of  popularity."    At  p.  445,  the   same  writer  says,    again 
speaking  of  the  Methodists :  ^  in  pursuance  of  this  system  thv  bave 
become  connected  with  the  body  of  real  Protesunt  Dissenters,  the  far 
greater  part  of  whom  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  decided  hostility  to 
the  Established  Church  $  and  in  whose  minds,  if  there  exist  any  senti- 
ment, as  strong  as  hostility  to  the  Church,  it  is  contempt  for  those 
with  whom  they  are  thus  associated."    These  passages  are  the  more 
remarkable,  as  being  contained  in  a  Review,  conducted  indeed  by 
Churchmen,  but  by  Churchmen  who  are  zealous  friends  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

'  P.  178,  No.  I. 
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ISO  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankbd^ 
that  they  can  only  be  supported  by  treating  the  clearest  and 
simplest  subjects,  as  the  most  intricate  and  perplexed,  the 
ridicule,  which  must  attach  itself  to  such  arguments^  how- 
ever ingeniously  maintained,  cannot  fail,  in  a  certain  degree, 
to  be  reflected  on  the  Churchy"    Now,  whether  I  am  ail 
iUjudging  advocate,  whether  I  am  only  an  alleged  defender^ 
whether  my  arguments  are  repugnant  to  common  sense^ 
whether  I  reflect  honor^  or  bring  only  ridicule  on  the 
Church,  are  questions,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  decision 
of  the  public,  though  not  without  expressing  my  obligations 
for  your  proposal  of  them.     But  the  ^^  pertinacious  resist- 
ance to  reasonable  eapectaHons,*'  which  you  say  will  turn 
the  voice  of  the  public  against  the  Church  itself,  is  a  matted 
of  serious  concern  to  us  alL    If  these  ^^  reasonable  expec- 
tations," meant  only  the  expectations,  that  beneficed  clergy- 
men should  reside  on  their  livings,  (to  which  you  had  in* 
cidentally  alluded  in  the  preceding  page)  I  should  readily 
^uimit,  that  such  an  expectation  was  a  reasonable  one ;  and 
I  should  admit  it,  not  merely  because  I  myself  have  nothing 
but  a  sinecure  rectory  attached  to  my  Pi;ofe6Sorship  ;  but 
as  the  threat  is  introduced  in  a  Letter,  designed  to  combat 
ejections  to  your  Society ^  as  it  is  followed  by  strong  per- 
sonal allusions  to  the  author  of  those  objections,  and/oUowed 
even  by  a  reference  to  the  pamphlet,  which  you  profess  to 
answer,'  it  not  only  may^  but  must  be  applied  to  those  very 
objections.      It  is  my   '^'pertinacious  resistance*^    to  the 
clsdms  of  your  Society,  which  gives  offence.    But  however 
*^  reasonable"  those  claims  may  appear  to  its  advocates,  and 
however  dangerous  it  may  be  to  dispute  them,  yet,  as  nei- 
ther argument  nor  fact  has  hitherto  established  their  vali- 

•  You  refer  expressly  to  my  Inquiry. 
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^ity,  reastance  should  not  be  abated  by  additional  cause  for 

akarm. 

After  all,  though  you  contended  in  your  former  Letter 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  alone;  though  even  to  the  end 
of  your  second  Letter,  you  plead  for  those  who  "  carry 
home  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  that  Bible 
alone^  which  is  daily  read  in  the  Church,  as  alone  con- 
taining the  words  of  everlasting  life,"  '  yet  as  the  Prayer 
Book  is  also  read  in  the  Church,  and  constitutes  a  much 
greater  part  of  Divine  Service,  the  friends  of  the  Bible 
Society  seem  lately  to  have  discovered  that  I  was  right  in 
conttoding  for  the  distribution,  on  the  part  of  Churchmen, 
of  boOi  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.     For  shortly  before  the 
General  Meeting  of  your  Society,  on  the  6th  of  this  month, 
at  Free  Mason's  Tavern,  proposals   were   circulated  for 
another  meeting  at  the  same  place,  on  that  day  fortnight, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  kind  of  supplementary  So- 
ciety,  for  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book.    The  Pros* 
pectus,  which  I  have  now  before  me,  is  indtled,  ^<  Reasons 
for  establishing,  at  the  present  time,  a  Prayer  Book  and 
Hombf  Society  J  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distribudng  gratis, 
and  circulating  at  reduced    prices,   the  Prayer  Book  and 
Homilies  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
among  the  people  of  the  British  Empire,  and  particularly  in 
his  Majesty's  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  our  Colonies  and 
Dependencies/'     In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Prospectus, 
where  mention  is  made  of  objects  *'  hitherto  only  partialb/ 
accomplished,"    immediately  is   added,    <*  Among  thes^ 
that  of  more  widely  circulating  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homi- 
lies of  the  Church  of  England,  has  appeared  jpecti&xr^ 
importantJ*    How  very  unlike  are  these  sentiments  to  the 
language  which  has  been  hitherto  holden  by  the  advocate 

'i  V.  179,  No.  I. 
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6f  your  Society  ?  When  I  contended,  only  five  months  ago, 
for  the  importance  of  the  Liturgy,  and  urged  its  distribution 
with  the  Bible,  not  on  the  ground  of  equality,  (which  you 
must  krum  I  never  maintained)  but  solely  on  the  ground 
of  conformity ;  was  told '  in  answer;  that  the  Bible  only 
was  the  religion  of  the  Protestant,  and  that  it  was 
Popery  to  object  to  its  sok  distribution.  But  in  the  words 
of  the  present  Prospectus,  it  is  requested,  that  **  the  Church 

members  of  the  Bible  Society will  not  deny  their 

patronage  to  an  Institution,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  diffuse  mare  widely  the  Formularies  of  the  Church,  which, 
in  their  estimation,  can  be  deemed  inferior  onJy  to  the  Bibk 
itself.*^  Now,  if  instead  of  proposing,  that  the  Church 
members  of  your  Society  should  transfer  their  contributions 
to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which 
distributes  both  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  I  had  proposed  the 
remedy  which  is  now  recommended  by  your  awn  party, 
namely,  a  supplementary  institution  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  the  proposal  would  have  then  been  reject- 
ed with  indignation.  If  it  was  Popery  to  urge  the  distribu- 
tion of  both  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  what  would  have  been 
then  said  of  a  Society  for  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
without  the  Bible  ?  Even  in  your  last  Letter  you  have  vin- 
dicated the  practice  of  distributing  the  Bible  aUmCy  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society :  yet  in  the 
Prospectus  ncyw  published,  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer 
Book  is  represented  as  necessary,  "  especially  among  the 
Army  and  Nctoy*^  It  appears  then,  that  after  all  the  con- 
tradictions, and  all  the  invectives,  to  which  I  have  been 
exposed  during  the  last  five  months,  from  the  advocates  of 
your  Society,  the  very  principle,  for  which  I  have  been  all 
along  contending,  is  at  \enph  formally  and  solemnly  recog- 
nized. The  too  great  neglect  of  the  Liturgy^  of  which  I 
complained  in  the  Inquiry^  and  of  which  I  stated  the  conse- 
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quence,  is  no  longer  z  false  assumption^  but  a  fact  implied 
in  the  very  face  of  the  Prospectus.  For  it  would  be  absurd 
to  propose  a  remedy  for  a  defect,  which  did  not  eocist.  The 
"  peculiarly  "important  object,"  (as  termed  in  the  Prospec- 
tus) of  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Prayer  Book^  is  not  only 
thus  openly  admitted,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  Bible 
Society  is  expressly  assigned  as  a  reason,  why  that  important 
object  has  been"  hitlierto  only^ar/w% accomplished."  Last- 
ly, that  the  Church  would  be  in  danger,  if  some  means  were 
not  adopted  for  an  increased  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
is  again  acknowledged  in  this  very  Prospectus,  by  the  solemn 
appeal  "  to  the  dignitaries  and  ministers  of  the  Church 
generally,  as  well  as  to  that  vast  body  of  the  Laity,  who  are 
cordially  attached  to  her."  When  they  are  invoked  to 
unite  for  the  circulation  of  the  Prayer-Book,  they  are  invoked 
(in  the  language, of  this  Address)  to  "  unite  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Church."  Not  only  the  existence  therefore  of 
that  neglect,  which  was  the  subject  of  complaint  in  my  In- 
quiry, but  even  the  caicse  which  I  assigned,  and  the  conse^* 
guences  which  I  declared,  are  now  unequivocally  admit- 
ted. 

Whether  the  members  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  who  are  likewise  invited  by  the 
Prospectus,  to  join  the  new  Institution,  should  not  prefer, 
if  they  have  another  guinea  to  spare,  an  increased  sub- 
scription to  their  oxen  Society,  which  has  been  already 
employed  above  a  hundred  years  in  .the  distribution  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  is  a  question,  which  every  member  of 
the  Society,  who  has  the  smallest  rejrard  for  it,  will  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.  We  have  lately  indeed  been  told, 
that  it  is  a  relief  for  our  Society,  when  the  claims  upon 
it  are  diminished  by  applications  elsewhere.  But  before 
an  application  can  be  made  elsewhere,  an  interest  must 
be  created   elsewhere :  and  that  additional  interest  might 
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be  obtained  at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  by  an  addition^ 
mbscription  there.  And  as  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
Churchmen  should  forsake  a  Society,  which,  during 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  been  a  firm  support  of  the 
Established  Church,  every  attempt  to  diminish  that  sup* 
port  should  rouse  us  to  fresh  exertions. 

Your  Prospectus  indeed  offers  two  inducements  to  our 
becoming  members  of  the  new  Institution  j  one  of  which  is, 
that  it  will  distribute  the  Homilies^  as  well  as  the  Prayer 
3ook ;  pother,  that  it  will  distribute  translations  of  the 
Prayer  Book.     Now  the  Homilies  are  already  on  the  list  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  so  that 
they,  who  consider  a  gratmtous  distribution  of  them  as  ne- 
cessary, may  now  be  provided  at  Bartlett*s  Buildings.     But 
though  the  Homilies  should  be  studied  by  every  Clergy^' 
many  as  containing   (in  the  words  of  the  35th  Article)  "  a 
godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these 
times,**  that  is,  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  yet  (as  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  observes,  in  his  Elements  of  Christian 
Theology,  vol.   ii.  p.  536)  **  the  English  language  has 
changed  so  much  since  the  Homilies  were  written,  that 
they  would  scarcely  now  be  understood  by  a  common  congre* 
gation.**    There  cannot  therefore  be  much  utility  in  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Homilies,  if  the  objects  of 
gratuitous  distribution  would  not  understand  them.     This 
is  the  sole  reason,  why  the  Homilies  have  not  been  always 
on  our  list :  for  when  application  is  made  for  books  at 
Bartlett's  Buildings,  it  is  understood  to  be,  not  for  the  use 
of  the  members  themselves^  whose  subscriptions  would  in 
that  case  produce  no  public  benefit,  but,  as  stated  in  one  of 
our  rules,  "  for  their  own  gratuitous  distribution,  or,  for 
the  Charity  Schools,  with  which  they  are  locally  or  paroch- 
ially connected."     Overlooking  this  necessary  rule,  some 
of  our  zealous  adversaries  have  taken  occasion  to  reproach 
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us»  for  not  having  the  Homilies  on  our  list,  as  if  the  opinion^ 
that  a  book  would  not  be  understood  by  the  poor^  implied 
an  objection  to  the  book  itself.     With  the  view  of  removing 
so  unjust  a  reproach,  and  at  the  same  time  of  supplying 
those  members  of  our  Society,  who  may  differ  from  the 
common  opinion,  the  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  those, 
who  think  proper  to  embrace  it.     But  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, that  in  a  Prospectus,  recommending  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  Homilies,  appeal  should  be  made  to  a . 
passage  in  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  where  it  is 
expressly  declared,  that  the  persons,  who  alone  are  the  oi- 
Jects  of  gratuitous  distribution,  would  not  understand  the 
Homilies.     Nor  does  Bishop  Horsley,  to  whom  appeal  is 
likewise  made,  recommend  them,  except  to  his  Ckrgy^-y^ 
On  the  other  advantage,  which  is  offered  by  the  new  insti- 
tution, that  of  promoting  translations  of  the  Liturgy,  the 
Prospectus  takes  notice  of  Jive  translations  already  made^ 
namely,  into  two  East  Indian  languages,  and  into  the  Irish, 
the  Manx,  and  the  Welsh.     Then  immediately  is  added, 
•*  It  would  obviously  be  difficult  for  the  Society  for  promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge,  to  pay  full  attention  to  these 
specific  objects,  without  withdrawing  it  from  others  of  great 
importance  and  utility.**  Now,  whether  we  are  really  unable 
to  attend  to  the  objects  here  specified,  let  any  one  judge 
from  the  following  facts.     In   1763,  our  Society  printed 
2550  copies  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  Manx 
language ;  and  in  1 808,  an  edition  to  the  extent  of  5000 
copies,  which  is  a  very  ample  supply  for  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  1 748,  our  Society  finished  an  edition  of  the  TVelsb  Bible, 
accompanied  witfi  tfie  Prayer  Bookj  to  the  amount  of 
15,000  copies.     In  1752,  a  new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible 
to  the  amoimt  likewise  of  15,000  copies,  was  accompanied 
with  an  edition  of  the  new  Testament,  and  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book^  each  to  the  amgunt  of  500Q  cppies.,    The 
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edition  of  the   Welsh  Bible,   printed  by  our  Society  in 
1768,  to  the  amount  of  20,000  copies,   was  not  indeed 
accompanied  with  the  Prayer  Book.     But  in  the  edition  of 
1799,  consisting  of  10,000  copies,  and  in  the  edition  of 
1 809,  consisting  of  20,000  copies,  each  copy  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  Welsh  Frayer  Book.    Yet  the  public  is  now 
to  be  told, -that  our  Society  is  unable  to  attend  to  "  these 
specific  objects."     And  have  not  two  translations  of  the 
English  Liturgy  been  made  into  East  Indian  languages,  by 
Missionaries  in  the  service  of  our  Society  ?      To  select 
therefore  such  instances,  when  we  are  charged  with  mahiUty 
on  the  subject  of  translations  of  the  Prayer  Book,  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary.     But  the  tender  regard  for  our  Society 
in  respect  to  these  objects,  is  founded,  it  seems,  on  the  ap. 
prehension  of  "  withdrawing  it  from  others  of  great  impor- 
tance and  utility.     On  these  accounts  it  has  seemed  expe- 
dient, that  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labo)\  which  has 
been  found  so  effectual  in  secular  affairs,  should  be  applied 
also  to  those  of  a  religious  nature."  Here  let  me  ask,  what 
ere  the  important  objects  which  you  are  willing  to  leave  to 
us  in  this  '•  ^vision  of  labor. ^*     If  the  Bible  Society  is  to 
supersede  our  distribution  of  Bibles^  and  the  Prayer  Book 
Society  our  distribution  of  Prayer  Books,  we  shall  at  length 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  Society  for  Religious  Tracts.    And 
can  the  real  friends  of  the  Church  be  expected  to  submit  to 
Such  a  division  as  this  ?     Shall  a  Society,  of  which  every 
Bishop  is  a  member,  which  has  been  employed  above  a 
century  in  supporting  the  Church,  and  in  providing  the 
poor,  to  his  utmost  ability,  with  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books^ 
be  at  once  reduced  to  a  mere  Society  for  Tracts  ?  The  very 
thought  must  excite  indignation,  and  rouse  ^'  the  dignitaries 
and  ministers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  that  vast  body  of 
Laity,  who  are  cordially  attached  to  her,"  to  unite  (in  the 
words  of  your  Prospectus)  "  under  the  banners  ot  the 
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Church,"  but  to  unite^  where  those  banners  are  really  to 
be  found,  in  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
kd^'e.  Let  it  be  known  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Establish^ 
ment,  that  this  Society  is  in  need  of  support ;  that  though 
our  members  are  rapidly .  increasing,  our  expenses  increase 
still  faster ;  that  the  income  of  our  Society  does  not  keep 
pace  with  its  exertions;  and  that  our  capital  has  consequent- 
ly diminished  in  the  space  of  two  years^  by  more  thaxifour 
ikotisand  poufids.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thereforsf,  that  they 
who  can  afford  it,  will  increase  their  subscriptions,  and 
increase  them  according  to  their  ability. 

And  I  would  humbly  propose,  that  an  additional  sub- 
scription be  immediately  opened  at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  our  energies,  and  the  furtherance 
of  those  objects,  which,  in  the  present  alarming  crisis,  de- 
mand our  most  serious  attention.     I  would  recommend 
also,  that  the  sums  subscribed  be  in  future  annexed  to  the 
names  of  the  subscribers,  as  is  usual  with  other  societies, 
and  as  is  already  the  practice  with  our  own  diocesan  comr 
mittees.     When  it  is  known  to  the  Public,  whether  men 
are  liberal  or  niggardly  subscribers,  they  will  feel  an  induce- 
ment to  an  increase  of  contribution,  which  does  not  operate 
at  present.     The  friends  of  the  Establishment  will  have  thus 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal,  by  subscribing  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability.     It  may  indeed  be  reckoned  among 
the  fair  and  honorable   rewards  of  generosity,   that  it  is 
known  and  applauded ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  contribute  littley  when  we  have  not  the  m^ans  of 
contributing  more. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  say  a 
few  words  on  the  personal  abuse,  with  which  I  have  been 
assailed,  and  of  which  I  have  reason  to  complain.  Lam 
indeed  aware  that  every  man,  who  has  the  courage,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  Church  or 
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State,  k  unavoidably  exposed  to  personal  invectiTe :  for 
the  passions  of  men  are  never  more  inflamed,  than  when, 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  consider  a  work  of  imprcfoement^, 
they  are  suddenly  thwarted  by  others,  who  consider  it  as  a 
work  of  destruction.    And  we  may  in  general  estimate  both 
the  greatness  of  the  danger^  and  the  resistance  apprehended 
from  the  person  who  opposes  it,  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
clamor,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  reproaches,  which  are 
heard  against  him.     From  this  reflection,  though  I  con- 
clude on  the  one  hand,  that  our  danger  is  great,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  conclude,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have  contrl* 
buted  to  lessen  it.    And  as  I  have  acted  with  the  full  con- 
viction  of  doing  what  my  duty  required  of  me,  I  derive 
£rom  it  a  consolation,  which  neither  malice  nor  envy  can 
destroy :  I  derive  from  it  a  consolation,  which  no  worldly 
honors  can  impart  to  violated  duty.    I  have  the  further 
consolation  to  reflect,  that,  considering  the  strength  of  the 
current,  which  has  been  opposed  to  me,  my  endeavours 
have  been  as  successful  as  I  could  have  reasonably  hoped. 
When  I  pleaded  from  the  University  Pulpit,  for  the  Arti- 
cles of  our  Religion,  I  was  assailed  indeed  with  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  by  a  writer,  who  pronounced  them  '^  a  mass  of 
mystery  and  delusion.**  But  then  I  was  indemnified  for  this 
abuse,  by  the  approbation  with  which  my  Lectures  were 
honored,  by  every  critic,  who  had  a  regard  for  the  Church. 
When  I  pleaded  at  St.  Paul's,  for  the  national  religion  as 
the  foundation  of  national  education,  the  press  again  teemed 
with -invective,  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  gladly 
exclude  the  Liturgy  from  a  system  of  religious  instruction. 
But  the  national  Society,  which  has  formally  recognized, 
and  is  now  acting  on  the  principles  asserted  in  my  Sermon 
at  St  Paul's,  afibrds  sufficient  evidence,  both  of  the  goodness 
of  the  cause,  and  of  the  success  with  which  itwasmain^ 
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tained*'  Lastly,  when  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society, 
like  the  advocates  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  were  plead- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  aloney  I  again  thought 
it  my  duty  to  plead  for  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  Here  too  I  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  the 
united  efforts  of  my  adversaries  on  this  subject,  end  at  last 
with  an  Institution  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  distri^ 
huHng  the  Prayer  Book.  That  I  have  rendered  there- 
fore essential  service  to  the  Established  Church,  by  contri« 
buting  to  a  wider  diffusion,  and  more  general  application^ 
of  that  booky  without  which  the  Established  Church  would 
cease  to  be  what  it  is,  my  adversaries  themselves  (who  are 
desirous  that  the  Church  should  remam)  will  at  length  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  It  is  true,  that  the  means, 
which  they  now  propose  for  a  more  extensive  circulation  of 
the  Liturgy,  are  not  precisely  the  means,  which  I  should 
recommend.  I  still  retain  the  opinion,  that  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  capable,  with  proper 
support,  which  it  certainly  wants,  of  answering  all  the 
purposes,  which  the  most  zealous  Churchman  can  require. 
But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  be  entertained  on  this 
subject,  I  have  at  any  rate  compelled  my  adversaries  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book 

'  To  prevent  Tnistakes»  or  false  inferences,  deduced  from  the  word 
nationalf  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Society  is  so  called,  as  being  insti- 
tuted for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  national  or  established 
religian.  But  the  term  does  not  apply  to  the^n^is  of  the  Society,  and 
consequently  does  not  apply  to  the  claims  upon  those  funds.  They 
arise  solely  from  the  subscriptions  of  Churchmen^  who  were  invited,  in 
the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  published  for  that  purpose,  to  promote 
V  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  £stab« 
Ushed  Church/'  Any  attempt  therefore  to  divert  those  funds  to 
purposes  which  do  not  promote  the  discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine,  of 
the  Church,  would  be  no  less  subversive  of  common  justice,  no  less  a 
violation  of  good  faith,  than  destructive  to  the  Society  itself. 
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ought  to  be  increased,  and  that  some  means  should  be  devi- 
sed for  that  purpose. 

Here  then  I  will  take  my  leave  of  the  present   contro- 
versy,  and  subscribe  myself. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 

And  very  humble  Servant, 

HERBERT  MARSH. 
Ccmtbridge^ 

May  16,  1812. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

You  will  certainly  excuse  me,  if  I  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  profound  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  that  inestimable  statesman,  and  true  christian,  of  whom 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  has  deprived  us,  at  a  period,  when 
we  were  most  in  need  of  his  consummate  ability,  his  unim- 
peachable integrity,  and  that  undaunted  courage,  which, 
though  it  never  yielded,  when  conscience  urged  him  to 
persevere,  was  tempered  with  a  benevolence  which  dis- 
armed his  most  strenuous  opposers.  Sincerely  attached  to 
him  for  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues,  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune (and  I  shall  ever  consider  it  as  such)  to  differ  from 
him  in  my  view  of  that  Society,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  letter.  But,  as  a  conscientious  regard  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  was  the  motive  for  publish- 
ing opinions,  which  were  known  to  vary  from  the  senti- 
ments of  a  patron,  at  whose  command  were  all  the  honors 
of  the  Church,  I  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  his  own  hand,  that  he  was  too  magnanimous  to  be 
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offended  with  a  line'  of  conduct  which  he  knew  was  pre- 
scribed by  a  sense  of  duty.  And,  as  the  honor  of  having 
been  esteemed  by  such  a  man  as  Mr,  Perceval,  is  sufGcient 
to  compensate  for  the  invectives  of  ten  thousand  adversa- 
ries, I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  concluding  sentence  of 
a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th  of  last  February. 
Having  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  my  "  Inquiry,*'  and 
having  lamented,  that  he  had  not  then  had  time  to  read  it, 
he  concluded  with  the  following  sentence : 

**  I  assure  you,  I  am  too  fully  sensible  of  the  motives 
which  influence  you,  not  to  be  able  to  diflfer  from  you  on 
that  point,  without  suffering  such  diflference  to  have  the 
slightest  effect,  in  diminishing  the  regard  and  respect,  with 
which  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  Your's,  most  truly, 

Sp,  Perceval." 

As  this  sentence  relates  entirely  to  myself,  there  is  no 
breach  of  confidence  in  the  publication  of  it ;  which  would 
otherwise  indeed  be  removed  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Mr.  Perceval  has  since  authorised  me  to  show  it,  and,  in 
conformity  with  his  own  generous  feelings,  has  himself  sent 
a  copy  of  the  whole  letter  to  one  of  my  most  violent  adver- 
saries,  I  have  reason  therefore  deeply  to  lament,  as  well 
the  loss  of  private  friendship,  as  of  public  worth.  And,  as 
testimony  to  departed  goodness  can  result  only  from  disin- 
terested motives,  I  need  not  apologise  for  praises  bestowed 
on  a  Minister,  who  is  removed  from  the  scene,  where 
flattery  may  expect  reward. 
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Sir, 

JLt  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  to  you  the 
pleasant  sensations  I  have  experienced,  whilst  lately  reading 
a  little  tract,  from  your  pen,  intitled.  An  Inquiry  into 
THE  Consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the 
Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible.  The  perusal  of  this 
littie  work,  induced  me  to  purchase  your  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Vansittart  on  the  same  subject;  together  with 
your  sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  oi> 
June  13,  1811.— You  may  easily  conceive,  then,  with  what 
real  delight  and  satisfaction  I  observed,  that,  in  these  writings, 
you  contend  for  this  principle,  "  true  religion  cannot  be 
found  by  the  Bible  alone.**  The  soundness  of  this  doctrine 
was  originally  contested  by  Luther  ;  and  as  you  well  know, 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, from  that  period  to  the  present  time.  Allow  me  then 
to  congratulate  with  you  and  religio;n,  on  the  bold  and  man- 
ly  manner,  in  which  you  have  given  up  this  vital  principle 
Vol.  L  No.  II.  2  D 
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of  Protestantism.  To  err  is  the  common  accident  of  our 
nature — ^but  to  acknowledge  error  is  the  act  of  the  hero  and 
the  saint! 

In  passing  a  cursory  glance  over  yoiur  little  work,  the 
Inquiry,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  the  por- 
tion by  which  you  advance  to  the  subject.—**  Whoever 
objects  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  invariably 
asked,  Where  is  the  harm  in  giving  away  a  Bible  ?  I  will 
answer,  therefore,  by  saying.  None  whatever.  On  the  con- 
txzTfy  the  more  widely  the  Scriptures  are  disseminated,  the 
greater,  in  all  respects,  must  be  the  good  produced.  Having 
answered  this  question,  and,  as  I  hope  to  the  satis&ction  of 
every  member  of  the  society,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  in  my  turn ; 
Whei;e  is  the  harm  of  giving  away  a  Prayer  Book  ?" 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  candidly  tell  you,  that  both  these  sen- 
tences are  in  strict  conformity  with  my  own  reflections,  and 
such  as  I  most  earnestly  wish  to  see  impressed  upon  my 
flock.  For  asjou  observe  (No.  i.  page  100,)"  When  we  con- 
sider ^  that  there  is,  at  present,  hardly  a  town,  or  even  a  village, 
which  is  not  visited  by  illiterate  teachers,  who  eapaund  the 
Bible  with  more  confidence  than  the  most  profound  theolo- 
gian ;  it  becomes  doubly  necessary,  if  we  would  preserve 
the  poor  of  the  establishment  in  the  religion  of  xUxdr  faffiers 
to  provide  them  with  a  safeguard  against  the  delusions  of 
fake  interpretation :— -  under  these  circumstances,  you  add, 
to  leave  the  poor,  who  without  assistance  cannot  mnder'- 
stand  the  Scriptures^  as  the  idnerant  preachers  themselves 
admit  by  their  own  practice,  to  leave,  I  say,  the  poor  under 
such  circumstances,  to  be  tossed  about  h/  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, which  they  must  be^  unless  provided  with  that  autho^ 
rised  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Liturgy — ^is,  at  least  in  my   judgment— «uch   a  derelicdon 
of  our  duty  as  Churchmen,  that  I  little  expected  to  h^ir 

clergymen  within' the  precincts  of  the  university^  reprehend 
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a  professor  of  divinity,  because  he  contended,  that  the 
Prefer  Book  should  be  distributed  wiih  the  Bible.** 

As  you  must  know.  Sir,  we  have  always  entertained,  as 
^ell  as  yourself,  a  high  respect  for  the  Liturgy ;  and  though 
we  have  never  thought  of  placing  it  on  an  ^^  equality  with 
the  Bible,"  a  charge  at  which  you  very  properly  spurn  in 
No.  II.  page  379  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart;  yet  explain- 
ing myself  in  your  own  words  (No.  ii.  page  380,)  we  "urge 
the  distribution  of  it,  not  as  being  equal  with  the  Bible,  but 
as  being  in  conformity  with  the  Bible.'' 

You  define  the  Liturgy  (No.  i.  pp.  100, 101 ,  104.),  a  book, 
^^  which  contains  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  according  to  its 
true  exposition ;  in  which  these  doctrines  are  applied,  through- 
out the  prayers  and  collects  to  the  best  purposes  of  religion, 
and  are  condensed  in  a  manner  which  is  intelligible  to  all,  in 
that  excellent  formulary  the  Church  Catechism  j"  also  an 
'^  ai^/Aori^cf  exposition  of  the  Scripture*— which  every  honest 
.churchman  must  believe  to  be  the  true  one ;" —  thirdly,  a 
work  *^  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atone- 
ments, the  Sacraments,  with  other  doctrines  oiyour  Church, 
are  delivered  as  contained  in  the  Bible." 

l*his  is,  then,  exactly  what  the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  are 
amongst  Catholics-— they  are  two  names  for  the  same 
thing.  I  have  given.  Sir,  a  new  edition  of  our  Liturgy,' 
accompanied  with  explanatory  notes  ;  and  am  not  less  stre- 
nuous than  yourself,  that  as  far  as  Catholics  are  in  ques- 
tion, it  should  be  put  into  their  hands  together  with  the 
Bible. 

But,  Sir,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say,  that  you  have  com- 
*  mitted  a  great  mistake,  by  affirming  in  your  note  of  page 

■  Liturgy,  or  a  Book  of  Common  Prayers  and  Administration  of 
Sacraments,  with  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  for  the 
use  of  all  Christians  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
ixdand. 
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No.  1.  1 14,  "  that  Catholics  give  no  Bible  at  all.'* ^By 

which,  I  suppose,  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  Catholic  Church 
Bibles  are  denied  to  the  people.  Now,  at  this  very  period 
of  time,  in  this  Country,  we  have  two  Catholic  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Press  ;  which  moreover  are  printing  in  shilling 
numbers,  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  One  is  edited 
by  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Sayers,— the  other  by  one  of 
the  name  of  Haydock— both  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  The 
Rev.  John  Worswick,  Catholic  clergyman  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  is  also  engaged  in  printing  a  cheap  edition  of  the 
Testament,  expressly  for  the  poor.  I  take  no  notice  of  other 
editions  of  the  Bible  conducted  in  Ireland.  A  vender,  more- 
over, of  these  Bibles  constantly  stands,  by  my  permission,  at 
the  door  of  my  own  chapel,  in  London,  during  divine  service^ 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  these  works.— It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  form  large  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them 
indiscriminately — ^because  we  have  always  conceived,  like 
yourself,  that  "  the  poor  without  assistance  cannot  under- 
stand the  Scriptures." — ^2dly,  Because  putting  the  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  such  persons  would  be  to  expose  them  wanton- 
ly, to  the** seduction  of  fiilse interpretation," — ^by  which  they 
niight  "  soar  into  the  regions  of  what  you  term  abstract  reli- 
gion (No.  I.  p.  129,)  and  become  bewildered  in  their  way,  till, 
at  length,  they  wander  to  the  devious  passage,  where  Chris- 
tianity itself  becomes  lost  from  the  view."  (No.  i.  p.  1 1 3.) 
Yet,  Sir,  if  any  of  the  Bible  Societies  feel  disposed  to  try 
our  esteem  for  the  Bible,  by  presenting  us  some  copies  o£a 
Catholic  version,  with  or  without  notes,  we  will  gratefully 
accept  and  faithfully  distribute  them. 

I  therefore  confidently  trust.  Sir,  that  since  we  are  likely 
to  suffer  miich,  through  your  mistake,  in  the  opinions  of 
our  countrymen,  that  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  correcting 
your  assertion,  in  the  next  edition  you  may  give  of  the 
INQUIRY.     You  are  aware   that  this  is  particularly  incum- 
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bent  upon  you  at  the  present  moment,  when  Catholics  have 
60  much  at  stake,  and  when  they  are  suffering  so  much  m 
their  reputation,  by  the  slanders  which  are  daily  propagated 
concerning  them,  to  serve  some  political  piu7)ose.  You 
know  how  credulous  Englishmen  are — ^their  frank  and  open 
character  lays  them  more  open  than  others.  It  was  in  the 
reign,  I  think,  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  the  peace  of  the 
Catholics  was  endangered,  and  all  London  thrown  into  an 
uproar,  by  a  report,  that  five  hundred  Jesuits,  mounted  on 
dromedaries,  had  landed  at  Oxford,  from  the  Lord  knows 
where,  and  were  on  their  march  to  London  to  attack  the 
Protestant&-^And  perhaps  it  may  be  within  your  own  recol- 
lection, that  the  curiosity  of  half  England  was  raised,  to  see 
a  man  in  a  public  theatre,  fulfil  his  promise  of  getting  into  a 
quart  bottle.*  But,  Sir,  it  is  some  sadsfaction  to  reflect,  that 
credulity  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  our  own  heavy 

'  See  an  account  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1749, 

page  42.  A  cotemporary  French  writer  has  also  given  an  entertaining 

account  of  it ;  **  Mais  que  direz-rous  de  la  fougue  d  un  peuple  qui, 

wSdalt  par  sa  passion  pour  le  spectacle  et  pour  le  singulier^  se  laissa  per- 

tiffler  par  un  mauvais  plaisant,  qui  avoit  fait  afficher  aux  coins  des  rues 

de  Londresy  gu''^  f el  jour,  d  telle  heure,  et  d  iel  thSatre,  un  komme  saute^' 

roit  dans  une  bauteille  qui  put  cantenir  une  pinte.     Out,  Monsieur,  les 

plus  honnttes  gens  d'Angleterre  se  rendirent  a   ce  spectacle,  pay^rent 

I'entree,  la  salle  ^toit  remplie  comme  un  oeuf :  mais  tous  furent  attra- 

p6s ;  car  au  bout  d^une  heure  d'attente,  le  mauvais  plaisant  se  presenta 

sur  le  bord  du  theatre,  et  dit  qu'on  n'avoit  pu   trouver  ians  tous  les 

cabarets  de  Londres  une  bouteille  qui  contint  Texacte  mesure  d'une 

pinte, qu'ainsi  on  demandoit  pardon  aux  spectateurs,  et  qu'on  ^toit  pr^t 

a  leur  rendre  Targent  a  la  porte  s'ils  Texigeoient.     II  disparut  au  mtme 

instant.    Le  parterre  se  voyant  ainsi  leurre,  entra  en  fureur,  fit  tapag^ 

brisa  les  bancs,  les  decorations  ;  et  il  y  eut  xm  tumulte  si  grand,  que  le* 

uns  y  perdirent  leurs  ^p^s,  d'autres  les  perruques,  leurs  chapeaux,  &c. 

mais  Pargent  nc  pent  Atre  rendu,  le  fourbe  avoit  trouv6  moyen  dr 

€  cTader  sans  qu'on  ait  jamais  pu  le  dccouvrir 
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climate.  Tou  may  have  read,  in  the  ne>Rr8paper5,  ^thm 
the  last  twelvemonth,  and  I  have  heard  the  &ct  dbce  con- 
firmed, that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon, — the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  gentry — ^Marshal  Beresford,  together  with  his 
staff,  and  the  officers  of  the  English  army,  stationed  in 
Lisbon,  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the  Tagus,  and  waited 
several  hours,  to  see  an  English  officer  walk  across  that 
river  in  his  boots : — 2.  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and 
where  a  seventy-four  line  of  battle  ship  might  sail  and  tack. 
Thus,  Sir,  it  often  happens,  that,  without  any  hesitation, 
we  assent  to  the  most  improbable  and  unnatural  fabrica- 
tions ; — and  these  anecdotes  should  convince  us,  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  impose  any  story  upon  men,  when  their  own 
pleasure,  interest,  or  prejudices,  dispose  them  to  believe  it*: 
—-the  more  extraordinary,  horrid,  and  unnatural  the  nar- 
rative, the  more  readily  they  assent  to  it :— and  you  must' 
know,  that,  now-a-days,  such  facts  gain  more  believers, 
than  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel. 

In  reconducting  my  wandering  thoughts  to  your  Inquiry, 
I  was  mightily  pleased  to  observe,  (p.  1 14.  No.  L)  that 
<<  the  fundamental  principle  which  pervades  **  this  work,  as 
well  as  ^*  the  whole  of  your  Sermon  at  St.  Plul's  is  the 
fiecesdbfy  on  the  part  of  churchmen,  of  associating  the 
Liturgy  with  the  Bible." — ^You  bear  down  our  common  ad- 
versaries in  this  manner :  (p.  106.  No.  I.)  ^^  Undoubtedly 
the  Bible  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  Church  of  England.'' 
—Exactly  in  the  same  sense  that  you  take  the  expression, 
we  also  say,  '^  the  Bible  is  the  sole  basis  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine.*'—-" Equally  true,"  you  continue,  **  is  the  general 
proposition,  that  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  the 
Protestant."— We  also  can  say,  "  Equally  true  is  the 
general  proposition,  that  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of 
the  Catholic." — ^But  you  very  properly  ask,  quite  in  the 
language  of  Catholics,  ^<  Are  all  Protestants  alike  in  their 
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religion  ?  Have  we  not  got  Protestants  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Prates- 
tants  who  hold  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  ?  Have  we  not 
both  Arnunian  and  Calvinistic  Protestants?  Are  not  the 
Moravians,  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  the  Quakers,  and 
even  the  Jumpers,  the  Dunkers,  and  Swedenborgians,  all 
Protestants?  Since,  therefore.  Protestantism  assumes  so 
many  different  forms,  men  speak  quite  indefinitely ^  if  they 
speak  of  it  without  explaining  the  particular  kind  Y^hich 
they  mean.  When  I  hear  of  a  Swedish,  or  a  Danish  Pro- 
testant, (namely  one  who  belongs  to  the  church  establish- 
ment in  those  countries)  I  know  that  it  means  a  person, 
whose  religion  is  the  Bible  only ;  but  the  Bible  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  When  I  hear  of 
a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  I  know  that  it 
means  a  person  whose  religion  is  the  Bible  only  ;  but  the 
Bible  as  expounded  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  In  like  man 
ner,  a  Protestant  of  die  Church  of  England,  is  a  person 
whose  rdigion  is  the  Bible  onbf  ;  but  the  Bible  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  Liturgy  and  Articles.  How,  therefore, 
can  we  know,  if  we  give  the  Bible  only^  what  sort  of  Pro- 
testantism will  be  deduced  from  it  ?'' — ^Indeed,  Sir,  I  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  the  ingenuity  and  masterly  manner 
in  which  you  urge  the  necessity  of  an  other  rule  of  faith 
besides  the  Bible  only.  It  is  a  coup  de  grdce  to  the  old 
principle  of  the  Reformers,  from  which,  I  think,  they  can 
never  recover.  And  it  is  given  in  the  true  Catholic  style 
of  boldness,  which  convinces  me  that  you  feel  your  own 
strength. 

You  say  (  No.  i.  p.  1 18.)  in  the  words  of  Chillingworth, 
as  the  first  Reformers  did  ;  "  Protestants  receive  nothing,  as 
matter  of  faith  and  religion,  besides  it  (namely  the  Bible) 
and  the  plain,  irrefragable  and  indubitable  consequences 
of  it.*'— You  see  the  objection,  and  you  refute  it,  in  these 
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few  words, — ^^  But  Protestants  of  every  description^  how- 
ever various,  and  even  opposite  in  their  opinions,  claim 
severally  for  themselves,  the  honor  of  deducing  from  the 
Bible  "  irrefragable  and  indubitable  consequences.'*  The 
doctrine  of  conditional  salvation,  is  an  *'  indubitable  conse« 
quence"  to  the  Arminian.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  de* 
crees,  an  "  indubitable  consequence"  to  the  Calvinist.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, which  the  Church  of  England  considers  as  ^^  indu- 
bitable consequences"  of  the  Bible,  would  not  be  so,  if  the 
Unitarians,  and  the  Quakers  were  right  in  the  conse- 
quences, which  t/iei/  deduce  from  the  Bible.  But  the  conse- 
quences which  thei/  deduce,  appear  "  indubitable"  to  themJ* 
-—You  call  this  Protestantism,  ^*  generalised  Frotestan^ 
tisnij^  or  ^^  Protestantism  in  the  abstract  ;^^  and  you  well 
observe,  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  apostasy  from  Christianity:— 
**  a  system"  by  which  men  (No.  i,p.  129.)  "  soar  into  the 
regions  of  high  Protestantism,  till  the  Church  of  England 
entirely  disappears" — "  a  system"  by  which  (No.  i.  p.  113.) 
"  many  a  pilgrim  has  lost  his  way,  between  the  portal  of 
the  temple  and  the  altar" — **  disdaining  the  gates  belonging 
only  to  the  priests,  and  approaching,  at  once,  the  portals 
of  the  temple,"  they  "  have  ventured,  without  a  clue,  to 
explore  the  innermost  recesses ;  and  have  become  bewil- 
dered in  their  way,  till,  at  length,  they  have  wandered  to 
the  devious  passage,  where  Christianity  itself  becomes  lost 
from  the  view." — Oh !  how  charmingly.  Sir,  have  you, 
throughout,  illustrated  and  enforced  the  apostle's  words  to 
the  Ephesians :  **  He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some.  Evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers :  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till 
wc  all  come  in  the  UNITY  of  the  faith,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  upto  the  mea- 
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SURE  of  the  stature  of  the. fullness  of  Christ;  that  we 
henceforth  be  no  more  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  slight  of 
men,  and  cuiming  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive.  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  all  things  which  is  the  head  eoen  Christ."  (Ephes. 
iv.  11.) 

Though  I  highly  approve.  Sir,  of  the  mode  by  which 
you  maintain  the  necessity  of  a  XfA^^— and  admit  that 
it  was  the  only  method  by  which  the  Reformers  could 
secure  to  the  Bible  "  their  interpreiation** ' — ^though  I  can 
believe  that  "  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  which  (^you  think  J  they  super- 


'  I  lately  listened  to  a  sermon  preached  in  a  dissenting  Baptist* 
chapel  in  the  country,  on  the  origin  of  authority  and  power. — I  say, 
here,  nothing  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  preacher's  instruc- 
tion—either  as  it  related  to  civil  or  religious  authority :— but  joining, 
in  my  way  home,  an  individual  of  the  congregation,  I  endeavoured 
to  draw  from  him  some  information  respecting  their  practices  in  reli« 
gion.  Understanding  that  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month,  toithoui 
any  direction  from  Scripture^  is  appointed  for  receiving  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  my  inquiry  was,  if  all  received  it  ?  <<  No,"  he 
replied,  <<  only  those  who  have  an  interest  in  Christ //I^  <<And 
have  you,"  said  I,  *<  ever  received  it  ?"  "  No,"  he  answered,  **  I  have 
not  yet  been  baptized."  "  You  must  be  above  forty,"  I  continued, 
«*and  don't  you  intend  to  be  baptized  before  you  die  ?"  **  I  don't 
know,"  he  answered. — **  But,"  said  I,  «*  are  you  not  commanded  in 
the  Bible  to  be  baptized  ?"  **  Would  you  not  be  afraid  to  die  without 
Baptism  /"  «  No,"  he  repeated,  «  unless  I  thought  I  had  an  interest 
in  Christ,** — Now  this  man  was  going  home  to  read  his  Bible ;  and  a 
pretty  hand  he  would  be  at  it ! ! ! !  Is  not  such  a  system,  then,  a 
complete  reflection  on  common  sense  ? — I  wish  every  man  of  under- 
standing would  attentively  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  With  him,  I  will  ask.  Hath  not  God  made 
JboUsh  the  toisdom  qfthis  world  P-^the  Jbolishness  of  God  is  udser  than 
men  :  and  the  toeakness  qfGod  is  strongir  than  men* 
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eminently  possessed,  in  composing  a  system  of  doctrines, 
wluch  f^they  thought  J  are  really  founded  ontheKblewheft 
rightly  understood  ;*'  and  then  (No.  i.  p.  1 10*)  <^  claimed  the 
assent  of  the  public  to  their  interpretation,  on  the  ground 
of  its  conformity  with  the  original," — and  then  **  required 
^churchmen,  clergy  and  laity,  to  subscribe  to  their  litur* 
gy,  as  a  proof  of  churchmanship,'' — (  No.  i.  note  p.  107.)— 
though  I  can  perfectly  well  understand  you,  when  you  say 
on  the  same  passage,^^  that  by  the  lawsof  this  country,  the  li- 
turgy is  the  great  criterion  of  the  churchman,''—- and  (No.  i* 
p.  1 1 1.)  *<  that  it  is  really  the  bulwark  of  the  Established 
Church," — and,  moreover,  ^^  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  pervades  the  whole  of  ypur  Sermon  at  St. 
P^uPs,is  the  necessity,on  the  part  of  churchmen,  of  assodap 
jting  the  Liturgy  with  the  Bible j*  (No.  i.  p.  1 14.)-»-thoughI 
can  comprehend  all  this,  and  am  ready  to  admit,  that,  you 
have  labored  hard  and  successfully — ^yet  I  cannot,  by  any 
means  in  my  power,  so  bend  the  stubborn  faculties  of  my 
understanding,  as  to  perceive  by  what  rule  in  logic,— upon 
what  principle  in  ethics,  you  subjoin  in  your  note  of  page 
1 28,  **  every  true  Protestant,  when  arguing  with  a  CathoBc^ 
must  contend  for  the  Bible  alone !  !** 

F^issing  by  this  little  difficulty,  I  cannot  help  comparing 
you  to  the  dove,  which  finding  no  solid  ground  to  rest  on, 
returned  to  the  ark  from  whence  it  had  escaped.  After 
fairly  confessing  the  defectiveness  of  the  grand  Protestant 
principle  of  Luther  and  Chillingworth,  the  bible  al.ok£ 
— ^you  have,  honorably  to  yourself  and  religion,  publicly 
returned  to  the  old  principle  of  Catholics,  and  now  con* 
tend  with  us,  for  that  very  Liturgy,  which  the  Reformers 
rejected.  Your  principle  is  mine — and  we  have  only  to 
guide  ourselves  by  it,  to  effect  that  happy  union  of  our 
respective  Churches,  which  the  learned  Dr.  Shute  Barring- 
ton  declares  to  have  been  **  a  long  desired  measure,'*  and 
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an  object  ^^  of  the  anxious  wishes  of  some  of  the  best  and 
ablest  members  of  both  communions/'  I  will  transcribe 
his  words,  together  with  a  few  of  my  own  reflections,  from 
the  Introduction  to  my  edition  of  the  Liturgy/ 

"  There  appears  to  me/'  says  he,  **  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe,  better  grounds  of  hope  for  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  a  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  diffe- 
rences which  separate  the  two  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Rome,  than  at  any  former  period.  With  this  view  and  these 
hopes,  I  continue  to  exert  my  humble  efforts  in  this  great 
cause  of  charity  and  truth." 

»    As  a  Catholic,  I  certainly  cannot  assent  to  what  dus 
learned  Bishop  erroneously  imputes  to  my  religion ;  but 
in  every  wish,  expressing  a  love  and  desire  of  Catho- 
I.IC  Union,  I  not  only  most  sincerely  accord,  but  would 
glory  to  become  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  in 
promoting  that  event.    Nor  can  any  thing  give  me  more 
pleasure  and  delight  than  to  transcribe  the  folloxring  lines 
of  this  Prelate  to  his  clergy.     After  wrongly  inferring  from 
eome  ^of  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  our  Church,  that  we 
countenance  that  which  is  '^  idolatrous,  sacrilegious,  blas- 
phemous, impious,  and  prejudicial  to  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  this  free  empire/'  (for,  in  fact,  we  abhor  all  such 
wickedness  equally  with  Protestants  themselves,)  he  con- 
tinues :  **  If,  I  say,  by  persevering  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and 
charity,  we  could  bring  the  Roman  Catholics  to  see  these 
most  important  objects  in  the  same  light,  that  the  Catholics 
(he  means  the  members)  of  the  Church  of  England  do, 
(surely,  then,  in  truffi  and  charity ^  they  will  not  require 
lis  to  say  of  ourselves  what  we  know  to  be  false)  a  very 
auspicious  opening  would  be  made  for  that  long  desired 


■  See  «<  Liturgy,  or  a  Book  of  Common  Prayers,  &c."    Keating 
and  Co. 
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measure  op  Catholic  Union,  which  formerly  engagej 
the  talents  and  anxious  wishes  of  some  of  the  best  and 
ablest  members  of  both  communions. 

**  And  what  public  duty  of  greater  magnitude  can  pro^ 
sent  itself  to  us,  than  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union  to 
the  Church,  by  the  reconciliation  of  two  so  large  portion^ 
of  it,  as  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  ?    What 
undertaking  of  more  importance  and  higher  interest  can 
employ  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  ministers  of  Christy 
than  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  this    truly    Christian 
work  ?     What  more  favorable  period  can  occur  than  the 
present;  when  gratitude  on  the  one  hand,   and  mutual 
interest  on  the  other,  prompt  to  such  tn  accommodation  ? 
Gratitude  for  valuable   privileges    already  received,   and 
mutual  interest,  in  opposition  to  an  overwhelming  tyranny, 
equally  hostile  to  all  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  are 
not  yet  subject  to  its  infidel  domination,  which  has  at  thi$ 
time  usurped,  or  is  laboring  to  usurp,  the  domination  of 
every  state  in  Europe,  except  this  happy  country,  so  high* 
ly  favored  by  a  protecting  Providence.     If  I  should  live  to 
see  a  foundation  for  such  an  union  well  laid,  and  happily 
begun  ;  if  Providence  should  but  indulge  me  with  a  dying 
prospect  of  that  enlargement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
which  we  have  reason  to  hope  is  not  very  remote,  with 
what  consolation  and  joy  would  it  illumine  the  last  hour  of 
a  long  life  ?     With  what  pleasure  should  I  use  the  raptu- 
rous language  of  good  old  Simeon : — '  Lord^  now  kttest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace*    May  that  Saviour  who 
has  left  us  in  the  record  of  his  Gospel,  his  own  anxious 
prayer  for  the  union  of  his  disciples,  promote  and  prosper 
the  blessed  work  of  CathoUc  Union.** 

In  short.  Sir,  whilst  you  contend  for  the  Liturgy,  as 
a  necessary  companion  to  the  Bible,  I  shall  never  despair 
of  seeing  this  "  long  desired  measure"  brought  about-^ 
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since  I  actually  consider  you  a  champion  of  the  Catholic 
Church — ^  defender  of  tradition.     Your  own  adversary, 
against  whom  you  express  such  bitter  complaints  on  No.  u 
page  1 12,  styles  it  "  the  traditions  of  fallible  men.**  Every 
argument  and  authority  you  urge  against  the  Dissenters  is 
evidence  for  us  against  the  original  Reformers : — ^and  the 
whole  body  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  controversy  will  be 
involved  in  the  single  question  of  the  comparative  autho- 
rities of  the  two  Liturgies.     You  have  received  yours  froni 
the  innovating  hands  of  the  Reformers — ^we  only  carry  our^ 
farther  back  in  the  Christian  history,  and  pretend  to  have 
inherited  it  from  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  Church  and 
disciples  of  the  apostles.     The  argument  between  us  is 
simply  a  contest  de  valore  testium^  on  which  human  judg- 
ment can  easily  decide.  You  truly  say,  (No.  i.p,  11 1.)  "  No. 
doubt,  the  Reformers  were  fallible,  like  other  men ;  but 
the  question  is  not,  whether  they  wereJalUble^  but  whether 
they  Jailed?  not  whether  they  could  not  err^  but  whether 
they  did  err?** — ^Now,  that  they  did  err^  in  your  opinion^ 
and  in  the  opinions  of  other  churchmen,  I  think  evident,, 
from  the  fact  of  your  present  Liturgy  being  a  correction  of 
theirs.  Many  of  the  altered  passages  are  given  in  my  edition, 
of  our  Catholic  Liturgy,  as  they  originally  stood. 

You  even  admit.  Sir,  that  many  object — ^**your  lan- 
guage savours  of  Catholicity ;"  and  you  quote  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  writing  to  you,  as  follows:— ** Such  a  claim  of 
equality  with  the  Bible,  the  venerable  and  holy  men,  who 
compiled  our  Liturgy,  would  have  disclaimed  with  horror. 
There  is  no  point,  on  which  they  more  firmly  insist,  than 
upon  the  complete  and  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  matters  of  faith :  this  indeed  is  the  very  basis  of 
the  Reformation ;  while  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
points  of  doctrine  is  no  less  avowedly  the  foundation  of 
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Popei^.  The  danger  of  the  perversion  of  Scripture,  on 
which  you  so  much  insist,  is  the  very  argument  used  by 
the  Papists  in^  defence  of  the  denial  of  the  Bible  to  the 
Laity.  And  indeed  to  such  a  length  do  you  carry  your  ar- 
gument, that  I  know  not  what  answer  you  could  give  to 
a  Catholic  Doctor,  who  should  justify  the  practice  of  his 
Church  by  your  authority.*' 

This  is  truly,  Sir,  the  confirmation  of  all  I  have  ad- 
vanced ;  and  you  may  therefore  observe,  why  I  conceive 
myself  justified  in  writing  to  you  a  congratulatory  letter. 
To  be  candid  with  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  are  only 
consistent  with  yourself,  but  you  will  perceive,  in  the  end, 
that  the  Catholic  Liturgy  is  better  founded  than  that  of 
your  established  Church.  Your  Liturgy,  Sir,  is  what  in 
our  Church  we  generally  term  Tradition— Doctrina 
Tradita.  Now,  as  you  well  know,  every  thing  must 
rest  upon  some  foundation — in  argument,  you  must  either 
have,  or  assume  a  principle. — ^You  then  derive  your  Litur- 
gy from  the  Reformers.— What  does  it  rest  upon?  On 
their  opinions  and  judgment.— Some  may  say,  on  "  their 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,"— and  the  interpretation 
of  the'  Scriptures  upon  their  opinions^— but  this  would  be  a 
drculus  Vitiosus. — You  perceive.  Sir,  that  you  are  in  the 
dilemma  of  the  man,  who  fixed  the  world  upon  the  back 
of  a  huge  tortoise— the ,  tortoise  he  raised  on  the  back  of 
an  immense  elephant — ^but  he  was  absolutely  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  he  could  make  the  elephant  stand  upon. — 
Thus,  Sir,  I  think  you  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying up  the  Liturgy,  with  the  Catholics,  beyond  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  until  it  rest  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  disciples. 

Once  more,  I  congratulate  with  you  and  myself,  on  the 
opposition  which  you  make  to  the  Bible  alone.    It  was 
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in  the  persuasion,  that  we  entertsun  a  common  sentiment 
on  this  subject,  that  I  determined  to  publish  and  dedicate 
to  you  a  Sermon  well  calculated,  as  I  conceive,  to  strengthen 
all  those  arguments  you  have  advanced  in  your  own  publi*  ^ 
cations.  Praying  God,  that  it  may  be  only  a  prelude  to  a 
union  of  sentiments  on  other  points,  it  is  respectfully  in- 
scribed to  you. 

By  your  very  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 
PETER  GANDOLPHT. 


LondoHj  Dec.  1,  1812. 
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XT  is  a  singular  but  well  ascettained  fact,  that  at  the  rery 
time  when  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  Mackerel  to  be 
caught  in  the  part  of  the  British  Channel,'^  which  supplies 
the  London  Market,  and  when  that  Fishery  i^^  most  abun- 
dant, the  Fishermen  who  frequent  Billingsgate,  almost 
wholly  discontinue  the  Mackerel  Fishery.  This  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  is  thus  accounted  for*  These- Fishermen 
depend  in  a  great  measure  for  customers  on  Fishwomen 
who  attend  daily  at  Billingsgate  with  their  baskets  on  their 
heads,  to  purchase  the  Mackerel,  and  carry  them  for  sale 
about  the  Metropolis.  As  long  as  these  women  continue 
their  attendance  on  the  Billingsgate  Market,  the  Fishermen 
are  secure  of  a  certain  degfee^  of  custom  for  their  Fish : 
but  as  soon  as  the  common  Fruit  comes  into  season,  they 
give  up  dealing  in  Fish ;  finding  the  sale  of  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  the  like,  to  produce  them  a  larger  and  more 
secure  profit,  with  less  risk  or  trouble. 

The  Fishermen  being  thus  disappointed  of  a  sale  for 
thar  Mackerel,  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  abundant, 
give  up,  in  a  de^ee,  their  employment  for  the  season  i 
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and  an  immense  quantity  of  palatable  and  nutritious  food 
is  thereby  annually  withheld  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis. 

This  circumstance  of  the  want  of  means  of  sending 
their  Fish  generally  into  the  Town,  not  only  prevents  the 
Mackerel  being  caught,  but  even  after  they  have  been 
caught  and  brought  up  the  River,  precludes  a  considerable 
part  of  it  from  ever  reaching  the  Market ;  for  all  that 
arrives  at  this  period  beyond  the  estimated  demand  of  the 
Fishmongers,  however  Jresh  and  good j  is  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  destroyed  before  it  reaches  Billingsgate; 
with  the  consequence  of  enhancing  the  price  of  Mackerel 
to  the  opulent  part  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  excluding 
most  of  its  Inhabitants  from  a  pardcipation  in  this  cheap 
and  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

These  facts  were,  in  May  last,  stated  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufacturing  Poor,  by  Mr.  Hale  of 
Wood- street,  Spitalfields,  one  of  their  Members,  who  had 
possessed  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  correctness  be- 
yond all  question. — ^With  the  authority  of  the  Committee, 
he  entered  into  an  agreement,  to  take  of  the  Fishermen 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  Mackerel  a  day,  whenever  the 
price  was  as  low  as  Ten  Shillings  the  hundred  ^  sh  score  ; 
a  price  at  which  the  Fishermen  said  they  could  afford  to 
supply  the  London  Market  to  any  extent,  were  they  stare 
of  a  regular  sale  at  that  price.    This  engagement  was 
advantageous  to  the  Fishermen ;  for  whilst  they  had  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  prices,  as  far  as  the  demand  of  their 
more  opulent  customers  would  extend,  they  were  certain 
of  a  Market  for  any  surplusage  of  Mackerel  which  they 
could  obtain. 

The  effect  of  this  agreement  was  to  produce  an  extraor* 
dinary  supply  of  Mackerel  in  the  London  Market;  at* 
tended  with  such  a  diminution  in  price,  that  the  best  Mack- 
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erel)  ptijtt^  fresh j  were  sold,  even  in  the  early  part  <rf 
the  s^son,  at  twopence  and  threepence  a-piece«  Some 
days  passed,  however,  before  any  Fish  was  suppfied  under 
Mr.  Hale's  contract.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  in  the  Mecropolis,  had  the  benefit  of 
this  reduced  Price ;  being  able  to  purchase  Mbckerel,  at 
the  rate  of  six,  aght,  and  tm  for  the  shilling. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  13 13,  they  came  down  to 
the  stipulated  price ;  and  upwards  of  1 7,000  Mackerel,  op 
diat  day,  were  purchased  by  Mn  Hale,  at  five  pounds  the 
thousand,  atid  sent  to  Sptalfields,  and  there  sold  to  the 
working  weavers  at  the  original  cost,  of  a  penny  a  pieces 
Women  were  employed,  to  cat ry  them  from  Billingsgate 
CO  Spitalfields,  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  and  hands 
were  wanted  to  supply  the  pressure  of  the  demand ;  as 
tbey  were  purchased  with  great  avidity  l>y  the  inhalxtanta 
of  that  district ;  not  merely  for  hnmediate  consumption^ 
but  also  to  put  into  small  pots  just  covered  widi  vinegar, 
and  baked ;  the  pots  containing  ei^t  or  ten  Mackerel  in 
^ach.  Preserved  in  this  viray,  they  will  continue  good  for 
iK>me  time,  and  eat  very  well  like  pickled  Salmcm. 

It  soon  appeared,  that  the  district  of  Spitalfidds  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  conromption  of  the  great  quantities 
pf  Mackerel,  which  were  daily  arrivuig  in  an  increadog 
ratio.  The  poor  in  other  parts  of  i3^  town  were  now 
served  at  the  same  rate.  A  thousand  were  sent  one 
day  to  the  workhouse  at  SpitalfieMs,  and  the  inmates 
of  that  place  enjoyed  an  unexpected  afiid  acceptabk 
treat.  Other  public  establishments  were  also  served ;  and 
the  supply  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  500,000 
Bfbckerd  arrived,  and  were  sold  in  one  day.  They  would 
probably  have  amounted  to  such  a  number,  as  to  have 
flRMeded  the  power  of  dtenbutmi ;  but  at  this  time  tiie 
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wind  changed  td  due  West*  and  condnued  so  for  a  fort* 
nighty'  which  kept  down  the  supply.  This,  however,  did 
lu>t  prevent  their  still  continuing  so  cheap,  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  six,  and  even  at  nine  for  a  shilling.  Had  the 
wind  continued  favorable,  and  the  means  of  general  diatri* 
budiKi  been  provided,  the  supply  would  have  given  every 
individual  in  the  Metropolis  a  daily  meal  for  some  y^eeks } 
and  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  those  who  have  fore- 
sight, of  filling  thmr  pots  with  them,  as  a  store  for  the 
ensuing  season. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  curious  to  know,  what  were 
the  extensive  Funds^  which  were  expended  in  producing^ 
at  so  cridcal  a  period,  this  benefit  to  a  population  of  above 
a  million  of  people ;  and  in  preventing  any  of  those  com* 
plaints  in  Spitalfields,  which  were  heard  in  the  other  manu- 
facturing parts  of  the  Kingdom.  He  will  learn  with  sur- 
prise, that  the  whole  amount  of  the  expenditure  was  fifty 
Fivfi  poOKOs^  T£N  sHiLUNos,  There  was  no  extra 
charge,  except  for  a  trifling  loss  in  one  instance,  upon 
about  4000  Mackerel ;  it  bdng  a  rule  not  to  sell  any^  that 
had  been  kept  longer  than  the  day  after  they  ware  caught. 
Of  that  were  not  quite  fresh  coid  sweet.  The  gaieral 
ttcpense  was  dbat  of  sending  them  from  Billingsgate }  Mr. 
Hale  hai^g  gxatsutously  undertaken  the  whole  arrange- 
mem  and  management  of  that,  which  has  benefited  not 
merely  the  poor  and  distressed  manufacturer,  but  all  the 
other  classes^  of  society ;  contributing  to  the  abundance 
and  dieapness  of  food,   and  producing  a  considerable 

'  The  West  wind,  which  is  tuifavorable  to  the  supply  of  Fish  in 
J«<mdon|  is  most  fayorable  to  the  Bn'ghthelmstone  Fishery. 

*  I  should  ezceptthe  Butchers ;  who  complained  that  they  hafl  not 
the  usual  market  fer  die  tn/Mor  pieces  of  meat,  but  were  obligei  t^ 
sell  them  two*pence  appound  under  the  usual  price. 
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saving  in  wheat-corn,  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
country  at  large. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Manufacturing  Poor,  had  adopted  this  plan  for  the 
present  relief  of  the  Metropolis,  they  had  proceeded  (on 
the  18th  and  24th  of  June,  1812,)  with  a  view  to  the 
prospective  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  and  other  Poor, 
throughout  England,  to  contract  for  200  ton  of  corned 
Cod ;  cured  on  our  own  coast  in  such  a  way  as,  with  a 
little  wateriftg '  to  eat  almost  like  fresh  Cod*  The  amount 
of  this  contract  (exclusive  of  another  contract  for  400,000 
corned  Herrings)  was  £SjBOO.  for  the  200  ton,  being 
equal  to  18$.  per  hundred'  weight ;  they  being  to  be  sdld 
at*  twopence  the  pound. 

Of  this  corned  Cod,  parcels  of  a  ton,  or  two  tons  each, 
have  been  sent  to  some  Manufacturing  Towns  upon  trial. 
From  Mr.  Heathfield,  of  Eastwood  House  (a  very  active 
Member,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sheffield  and  Rother- 
ham  Committees  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  to  which  some 
of  the  Cod  had  been  sent)  I  have  just  received  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  extract  will,  I  am  confident,  be  inte* 
resting  to  my  reader : — ^^  A  small  supply  of  Flafe,  which 
we  have  recently  received,  has  been  found  most  acceptable 
both  at  Rotherham  and  Sheffield ;  at  the  latter  place  espe« 
daily  it  has  been  purchased  with  avidity,  by  the  work-peo- 
ple of  the  few  Masters,  who  have  hitherto  be$n  enabled  to 
offer  any  for  sale.  An  opinion  had  partially  prevailed,  diat 
the  poor  would  not  eat  salt  fish ; .  but  the  evidence  is  deci- 
sive that  the  consumption  wotdd  be  large j  could  ihe  supp^ 


'  The  corned  Cod  should  be  steeped  forty-eight  hours  in  cold  watert 
changing  the  water  morning  and  evenings  and  then  oiled  and  eaten 
yrith  potatoes.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  general  objection  to  SaU  Fuhf  of 
creating  an  unnatural  degree  of  thirst. 
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be  obtained. '  The.distress  in  this  Riding,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, will  be  severe  during  the  Winter ;  particularly  at 
Sheffield,  where  a  considerable  number  of  hands  have  been 
discharged  within  these  few  days,  through  the  absolute 
incapacity  of  the  Manufacturers  engaged  in  the  American 
Trade,  any  longer  to  employ  them.  Very  indifferent  Salt 
Cod  IS  selling  there,  at  5d.  per  lb.  Of  White  Herrings,  the 
inhabitants  know  but  little;  when  in  the  Market,  they  have 
been  sold  *  at  twopence  each.  Your  Herrings  can  be 
aflforded  two  for  three  halfpence,  and  the  Cod  at  twopence 
half-penny  per  lb.  and  both  are  excellent.  I  cannot  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  investigation  say  what  quantity  would 
carry  us  through  the  approaching  season ;  but  it  is  to  be 
expected  the  consumption  would  be  very  extensive.  I 
have  made  applicadon  for  forty  tons  of  Cod^  which  I  hope 
will  be  forwarded.— It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  urge 
upon  you  and  upon  the  Gentlemen  acting  with  you,  the 
importance  of  your  own  plan  ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  say,  that  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  received  as  a 
measure  admirably  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  to  augment  ,the  National  Stock.  Some 
exertion,  on  the  part  of  Gentlemen  in  their  respeotive  loca- 
lities, will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  whole  effect  which  I 
conceive  to  be  intended ;  namely,  to  place  a  good  meal 
within  the  reach ,  of-  every  family,  possessed  of  even  a  tri- 
fling weekly  stipend.     But  if  the  stock  of  Fish  be  ad^uiltc^ 

■  While  very  indiiTerent  Herrings  were  selling  at  Sheffield  at  Two 
per^  a-piee€f  they  were  to  be  purchased  this  year  at  Hastings,  at  the 
rate  of  sixpen/:e  the  hundred;  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  (as  I  am 
told)  for  half  that  price.  The  Bay  Salt,  duty  free,  for  curing  a  hundred 
of  herrings,  costs  about  a  penny. — It  should  seem,  therefore,  tliat  our 
Manufacturers  might  be  supplied  at  the  price  of  a  farthing,  or,  at  most, 
a  halfpenny,  with  that  quantity  of  food  for  which  they  have  been  pay* 
ing  two  pence. 
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the  interpositioii  of  m  few  actire  perdons  tnU  accbihpiiA 
that  object,  so  consoling  to  all  who  sympathise  mth  Aeir 
tufieiing  fellow  creatures.^ 


j» 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Hale's  experiment  16,  th&tit 
aff(»ds  practical  information  on  a  very  important  Subject, 
and  supplies  a  moral  Remedy  for  increasing  peculation, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures*    The 
general  use  of  Wheaten  Bread— «  great  number  of  horses 
kept   for  Parade — wasteful  habits  of   Life--4ncrease  of 
Manufactures — and  the  supply  of  our  fleets  and  arnues  in  a 
necessary  War-— have  sq  augmented  the  demand  for  wheat* 
com,  that  every  succeeding  year  seems  to  require  a  degree 
of  miraculous  Plenty,  or  a  ruinous  importation  from  foreign 
Countries.    When    any  thing   is   wanted   in    England, 
nothing  is  so  easy,  or  so  natural,  as  to  order  it  tolyeimpor* 
ted;  forgetful  that  the  effect  of  reliance  cm  such  Importa* 
tion,  may  be  a  diminution  of  National  Weahh,  a  depreda- 
tion in  the  rate  of  Exchange,  and  a  dependence  on  £or&ga 
Nations  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  Articles  of  Life. 
In  the  year  1800  and  1801,  the  money  remitted  to  other 
countries  for  the  purchase  of  Corn  for  our  home  consump- 
tion,   amounted  to   jfl  8,905,093 ;  and  above  forty-two 
millions  of  money  have  been  sent  out  of  England,  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  Com,  in  the  period  between  1800  and 
1810  inclusive.        , 

That  species  of  speculation,  which  reduces  the  quantity 
lo  a  small  part  of  what  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  enhan- 
ces the  price  far  above  what  will  make  a  profitable  and 
satisfactory  recompense  to  the  persons  employed,  is  the 
worst  and  most  pernicious  speculation  that  can  exist  in  any 
.  country.    Speculators  in  grain  serve  to  check  the  con- 
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in  the  tmie  of  plenty,  and  to  pixmde  -a  atorft 
against  the  period  of  scarcity:  but  specuht^rs  in  Jlsh 
ymste  and  destroy  the  abundance  which  God  has  intended 
for  the  use  of  man ;  and  deprive  us  of  that  food,  which  is 
.essential  to  our  existence* 

Improvements  in  agricnlturey  and  economy  in  the  use 
of  Food,  are  remedies,'  usually  prescribed  for  ercess  of 
population. — ^It  must  be  confessed,  that  considerable  tracts 
of  unprodocdve  land  still  remain  in  this  island ;  and  that, 
so  far  firom  the  greatest  degree  of  attainable  comfort  and 
nourishment  being  derived  from  our  food,  there  is  hardly 
a  country  upon  earth,  where  so  great  a  waste  is  daily  com« 
nutted  of  what  the  bounty  of  Ptovidence  has  bestowed  for 
the  sustenance  of  man.  But  agricultural  improvements 
and  economical  cookery,  though  pracdcable  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  desirable  as  far  as  they  can  be  extended,  have 
natural  difficuldes  to  contend  with,  and  confined  limits 
beyond  which  they  can  never  go :  limits  and  difficuldes^ 
which  do  not,  in  any  propordonable  degree,  affect  our 
DOMESTIC  FISHERIES.  There  are  innumerable  acres  of 
water  which  surround  our  coast,  inexhaustible  in  nutridve 
and  palatable  food ;  where  no  preparatory  system  of  hus* 


'  I  do  not  notice  a  third  remedy  at  present  much  in  vogne ;— tfas 
pracdce  upon  any  symptoms  of  scarcity^  of  purchasing  up  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  and  other  necessary  articles  o^  life ;  to 
he  sold  afterwards  to  the  poor  under  prime  cost.  I  fear  this  remedy 
must  be  classed  among  those  Quack  Medicines^  which  are  likely  to  do 
much  more  harm  than  good ;  —for  in  the  first  place,  the  original  pur* 
chase  at  such  a  period  has  the  immediate  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
the  article,  to  the  injury  of  the  poor  and  of  all  other  members  of  the 
community ;  and  the  retail  of  it  at  a  low  price,  when  the  article  is 
Jbecoming  scarce,  contributes  to  increase  the  consumption  of  that, 
which  it  is  then  most  important  should  be  husbanded.  Increased 
produce  either  from  sea  or  land,  and  increased  economy  in  the  use  of 
that  produce,  are  liable  to  neither  of  these  objections. 
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bandry  is  required,  no  seed  to  be  committed  to  the  soil,  no 
,  question  about  fruitful  seasons :  the  fields  are  perpetually 

f         nMte  to  honesty  and  we  have  only  to  r£ap  the  abundance, 
I  which  Providence  has  benignly  supplied. 

Mr.  Hale's  experiment  is  decisive,  a&  to  the  advantage 
and  practicability  of  ihcieasixig!tbe  supply,  and  reducing 
the  price  of  fish  in  the  Metropolis ;  and  the  examples  of 
Spitadfields  and  Sheffield  leave  no  doubt,  but  that  Fish'  will 
be  purchased  with  avidity  by  the  manufacturing  class, 
whmever  it  is  cheap  and  good.  The  amctot  of 
the  supply  may,  in  any  year,  be  augmented  to  double 
or  treble  the  usual  quantity,  if  circumstances  should 
require  it :  and  were  it  extended  only  to  the  use  of  fresh 
Fish,  or  Fish  lightly  corned,  in  those  parts  to  which  it  can 
be  conveniently  carried,  it  would  benefit  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  this  country. 

In'  looking  to  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis  with  fresh 
Fish  to  almost  any  extent,  we  shall  find  very  little  difficulty, 
except  what  arises  from  the  charter  of  the  corporatbn  of 
London ;  which,  in  the  greatest  and  most  populous  city  in 
the  world,  restricts  the  sale  of  an  essential  article  of  lif^ 
to  a  amall  and  inconvenient  market ;  and  has  exclusively 

'  An  objection  has  been  made  to  Fish,  as  the  diet  of  the  laboring 
class,  that  it  passes  lightly  hj  digestion,  and  is  therefore  unfit  to  sup- 
port labor. — Upon  this  it  may  be  observed  : — First,  That  the  laboring 
poor  and  tlieir  children  in  fishing  ports,  where  Fish  makes  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  diet,  are  stout,  hardy,  and  healtliy. — Secondly,  That 
Fish  is  not  proposed  as  the  sole  article  of  food,  but  only  in  addition 
io  what  tliey  now  have. — And,  Thirdly,  That  the  objection  may  b« 
in  part,  if  not  wholly  removed  by  the  mode  of  dressing  it;  as  Ja 
America,  where  Cod,  and  other  kinds  of  Fish  are  dressed  with  Pork, 
Bacon,  fat  Beef,  and  Potatoes,  tliickened  with  Rice  or  Oatmeal,  and 
sniiall  Suet  Dumplings,  and  seasoned  with  Savory  Herbs,  and  Pepper 
and  Salt ;  the  whole  producing  a  palatable  and  nutritious  stewj  which 
tliey  call  Ciioudeh. 
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placed  the  monopoly  of  fish,  in  the  hands  of  a.few  inter- 
ested salesmen. 

If  the  abuse  were  limited  to  a  mere  enhancement  of  price, 
upon  those  who  value  the  articles  of  life  in  proportion  to  their 
deamess  and  scarcity,  the  power  might  be  so  modified  in 
its  exercise,  as  to  be  undeserving  of  public  animadver^on 
or  interference.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  in  a  period 
of  scarcity,  when  every  eflFort  is  making'  by  importation 
and  economy  to  provide  for  the  public  necessities,  a  kind 
of  blockade  has  checked  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis^ 
large  quantities  of  fish  have  been  withheld,  or  wantonly 
destroyed  as  they  approached  the  market ;  and  nearly  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  London  and  its  surrounding 
ndghbourhood,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  of 
an  article  of  food,  which  might  have  lessened  the  con- 
sumption  of  butchers-meat  and  wheat-corn,  to  the  relief  olF 
the  whole  kingdom. 

With  the  liberal  spirit  at  present  existing  in  the  city  of 
London,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  the  abuse,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  concurrence  in  the  reform  of  it ;  and  the  amount 
of  an  ample  compensation  to  the  city  for  so  fiir  relinquish- 
ing this  privilege,  as  to  allow  the  sale  of  Fish  (as  of  Butch^ 
erS'tneat,  poultry ^  milk,  and  vegetables j  J  in  two  or  more 
wholesale  markets  like  that  of  Billingsgate,  would  be  so 

'  Thk  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufacturikg  and 
Laboring  Poor  are  now  pursuing  the  same  measures  for  the  supply 
of  the  Metropolis  and  of  our  Manufacturers,  that  they  adopted  last 
year.^-It  appearing  that  the  lesser  Cod  caught  by  the  Fishermen  arc 
destroyed,  they  have  entered  into  agreements,  either  for  bringing  diem 
Jre^  to  the  Market^  or  for  corning  them,  as  a  supply  for  the  manufac- 
turing Districts ;  and  they  have  written  circular  Letters  to  the  manu- 
facturing Towns,  to  know  what  quantity  of  corned  Fish  they  will 
want. — I  am  informed  that  the  effect  of  diese  measures  is  already  felt 
ia  the  increased  supply  of  the  Metropolis  at  a  reduoed  price. — ^Janu- 
ary  7,  1813. 
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tiivial  as  hardly  to  demand  a  moment's  consideration.  It 
has  long  been  acknowledged,  that  Billingsgate  MaAet, 
]iowever  adapted  to  the  extent  and  population  of  London 
tt  the  time  of  the  ^original  grant,  is  not  adequate  to  the 
sale  of  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  fish,  required  for  the  daily 
supply  of  our  present  Metropolis.  Its  access  is  inconve- 
nient, and  its  local  situation  distant  from  a  large  proportion 
of  its  best  and  most  opulent  customers.  It  has  the  effect 
of  abridging  the  means  of  life  to  a  numerous  body  of 
deserving  and  industrious  poor,'— of  deterioradi^  the 
condition  of  the  middle  class,  which  forms  so  esseoiiai  a 
Imk  in  the  chain  of  society,— of  increasing  the 
tion  of  other  articles  of  food,--and  thereby 
^the  pressure  of  a  scarcity,  already  too  severely  fdt. 

llie  protecdon  of  the  community  against  the  monopoly 
of  fish,  and  (what  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  oif 
that  protection)  the  increased  consumption  of  &h  in  the 
Metropolis,  would  bring  it  into  more  general  use  in  the 
iDth^r  parts  of  the  Island ;  and  enable  our  countrymen  to 
benefit  much  more  than  they  now  do,  by  the  treasures 
which  are  to  be  found  on  our  sea  coasts.  It  is,  indeed,  won* 
derful,  that  an  island  like  ours,  abounding  in  shoals  of  fish  on 
its  Coasts,  enterprising  and  speculating  in  every  other  mari^ 
thne  concern,  and  pre-eminent  as  a  naval  and  commercial 
power,  should  have  so  long  submitted  to  purchase  a  preca* 

'  I  have  a  pleasure  in  making  the  following  Extract  from  one  of  the 
Homiliesy  lately  published  hj  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  SoaB> 
TT ;  as  it  points  out  correctly  and  truly  the  line  of  conduct,  which  we 
should  now  pursue:— ^Concerning  our  duties  which  be  here  dweUinj^ 
in  England)  environed  with  the  sea  as  toe  be, 'we  have  great  occasion  m 
jeason  to  take  the  commodities  of  the  water,  which  Almiortt  G^» 
by  his  divine  Providence  hath  laid  so  nigh  unto  us ;  whereby  die  in* 
crease  of  Victuals  upon  the  land  may  be  better  spared  and  cherisbed> 

TO  THS  eOONXR  REDUCING  OF  VICTUALS  TO  A  MOBS  MODERATE  PRICK  t» 
.2BE  BBTTER  8U8TENANC1  Or  THE  PoOB*" 
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rious  ezktence  by  Importadon  of  wheat-coni,  iastead  of 
converting  more  extendvely  its  own  fineries  into  sources 
of  domestic  supply,  and  of  commercial  exchange  £or  the 
^m  and  wine  of  other  countries. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  natural  effects  of  our  preserving 
Clod,  Mackerel,  Herrings,  and  other  Fish  for  our  own*  use, 
that  ezportations  would  be  made  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  which  would  afford  markets  for  thent 
to  almost  any  extent.    It  is  obvious  that  we  are  much 
more  fitted  by  our  local  and  insular  situation  for  the  sup- 
ply df  those  countries,  than  tiolland  and  America,  which 
at  present  enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  lucrative  trade :  and 
possessing  food  ot  our  own  to  exchange  for  that  of  other 
countries,  we  should  avoid  the  ruinous  exportation  of  capi- 
tal ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  power  of  retting  oui^ 
Fish  for  our  own  use,  in  the  event  of  any  alarming  defi- 
ciency in  oiur  own  harvests,  or  of  caprice  or  combination 
preventing  other  States  from  accepting  our  Fish,  in  ez« 
change  for  the  Com  or  other  produce  of  foreign  countries^ 
Our  disadvantage  now  is,  that  we  cannot  eat  our  Moam^ 
Jactures ;  nor,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  convert 
them  into  articles  of  subsistence.    We  are  therefore,  like 
Midas,  liable  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  to  give 
a  fatal  example  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  strangers  for 
daily  and  necessary  food. 


The  above  is  submitted  to  the  Reader,  with  a  iriew  of 
suggesting  the  expediency  of  an  early  Meeting  bemg  called, 
to  con^der  of  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken,  for  in- 
^rapAng  the  supply  of  Il^b  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the 
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tnanixfacturing  parts  of  the  island.  The  object  would  be, 
to  benefit  by  the  example  of  what  has  been  lately  done ; 
'when,  at  a  trifling  expence,  a  very  considerable  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  our 
manufacturers ;  to  open  the  supply  of  fresh  Fish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Capital,  and  of  such  other  places  ^  are 
capable  of  it :  and  to  secure  a  large  Quantity  of  corned 
Cod  and  other  preserved  Fish,  for  the  relief  of  our  manu* 
&cturing  districts. 

Those  who  approve  of  such  a  Meeting,  are  requested  to 
^gnify  the  same  by  a  Note,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Poor,  at  No.  1 90,  Piccadilly ;  with  a 
view  to  the  fixing  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  Meeting, 
-and  the  Measures  to  be  proposed  for  consideration. 
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FISH  ASSOCIATION. 


Drafi  of  an  Outline  of  Report  for  the  Consideration  of  the 

Committee. 


jcVk  increasing  population,  which  in  the  last  twelre  years  has 
been  augmented  by  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
^»^he  state  of  our  very  extensive  manufactories  requiring 
a  cqnsiderable  {addition  of  food, — and  the  supply  of  our 
fleetd  and  armies,  of  our  West  India  Colonies,  and  of  some 
other  British  settlements  which  do  not  entirely  provide  the 
means  of  their  own  subsistence,— call  with  an  imperious 
voice  both  on  the  public  and  on  individuals,  to  unite  every 
effort  to  provide  more  abundant  sources  of  subastence  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  to  shake  off 
that  annual  dependence  on  the  uncertain  and  ruinous  im- 
portation of  wheat  corn,  and  other  food,  at  an  expense 
amounting,  in  the  same  period  of  twelve  years,  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  forty*two  millions  of  money,  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  quest  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life. 


\ 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that  of  all  the  countries  upon  earth,  there  is  no  one,  the 
local  and  political  advantages  of  which  do  more  exempt 
it  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  so  dangerous  and 
humiliating  a  dependence.  The  uncontrolled  command 
of  the  sea,  and  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  encircled  with  inexhaustible  shoals  of  nourishing  and 
gratifying  food,  afford,  at  all  seasons,  an  abundant  supply 
of  Fish,  and  require  only  the  easy  and  congenial  occupation 
of  reaping  the  marine  harvest,  which  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence has  supplied.  In  addition  to  this,  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  salt  which  the  surrounding  ocean  and  our  own 
internal  salt-mines  afford  for  preserving  Fish,  at  a  price  ex- 
clusive of  duty,  so  low,  as  not  to  amount  to  sixpence  a 
bushel,  offer  the  means  of  preserving  cod,  haddock,  mac- 
karel,  herrings,  and  other  Fish  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for 
our  own  use,  and  for  exportation  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  in  exchange  for  the  com,  wine,  and 
other  imports  of  those  countries.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  present  state  of  the  European  world 
is  such,  as  to  leave  us  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  Fisheries^ 
without  the  jealousy,  competition,  or  interference,  of  any 
of  the  neighbouring  states. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  committee 
announces  to  the  public,  as  the  leading  object  of  the  Fish 
Association,  the  obtaining  of  a  more  unrestricted  supply  of 
fresh  and  corned  Fish, — ^for  the  relief  of  our  manufacturers,— 
for  the  better  sustenance  of  our  cottagers,  by  a  considerable 
addition  of  savoury  and  salutary  food,— for  the  supply  of 
our  West  India  Colonies, — ^and  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries,  in  exchange  for  wheat,  coffee,  wine,  oil,  and 
other  articles  of  life ;  so  as  to  diffusd  throughout  the 
country  that  plenty,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  divested 
of  all  party  considerations,  and  free  from  all  exception* 
Vol.  I.  No-  11.  2  F 
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It  is  the  idea  of  the  Committee,  that  it  will  be  expedient 
to  commence  their  operations  with  the  Metropolis ;  in  the 
expectation  that  the  increased  use  of  Fish  in  London  and 
Westminster  and  their  vicinity,  will  contribute,  by  example, 
to  introduce  the  general  consumption  of  it  into  other  cities 
and  places  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  therefore  their  .opkuon 
that  it  will  be  proper  to  confine  this  report  chiefly  to  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  ;  which  may  com- 
prehend a  district  of  ten  miles  rouhd,  and  contain  an  extent 
of  about  400  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  near  two 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Shoal  fish  they  propose  to  be  the  chief  object  of  attain- 
ment ;  it  being  conceived,  that  the  removal  of  the  present 
obstructions  to  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  may 
render  that  article  of  food  so  plentiful  and  cheap  in  every 
pafrt  of  it, 'as  to  make  a  meal  of  good  fish,  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week,  an  article  of  economy  to  every  prudent 
housekeeper,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  for  some 
miles  round. 

In  considering  the  means  of  attaining  this  object,  it 
appears  to  the  Committee,  that  the  important  thing  will 
be  the  removal  of  the  present  impediments  to  supply; 
the  first  in  order  of  which  seems  to  originate  in  this 
circumstiance,— that  the  only  wholesale  fish  market  which 
at  present  exists  in  the  metropolis,  is  neither  adequate 
in  size  to  even  a  portion  of  the  necessary  supply,  nor 
convenient  in  point  of  access  or  local  situation  to  the 
immense  population,  which  has  been  formed  in  the  last 
century  '^at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  circumstance  is  to  impede  and  obstruct 
the  distribution  and  retail  of  fish,  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  except  near  that  market. 

Billingsgate  was  made  a  free  market,  and  put  under 
special  regulations  in  1 699,  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of 
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William  III. .  which  has  not  been  ^nce  varied,  except  $pe^ 
dally  by  the  9th  of  Ann,  and  collaterally  by  the  statutes 
ivhich  have  been  passed,  from  time  to  time,,  respecting  Fish 
in  general. 

The  size  and  local  situation  of  this  market  might  have 
been  ndther  inconvenient,  nor  very  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
isting population  of  the  Metropolis  in  1 699,  when  the  Act 
of  William  UI.  was  passed.  Marylebone,  Knightsbridge^ 
Chelsea,  Lambeth,  Islington,  and  many  other  connected 
parts  of  our  present  town,  were  then  outlying  and  distinct 
villages  in  its  vicinity.  The  inhabited  space  of  the  Metro- 
polis and  its  population  were  such,  at  that  period,  as  tq 
bear  no  comparison  with  their  present  accumulated  mag-* 
nitude ;  the  new  houses  that  are  now  within  the  bills  of 
n\ortality,  and  those  immediately  adjoining  to  and  con- 
nected with  them,  covering  an  additional  space  of  seve* 
ral  miles  of  ground,  which  did  formerly  contain  hamlets 
and  townships  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  are 
now  become  united  and  integral  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  accommodate  a  great  portion  of  its  population. 

In  less  than  half  a  century,  however,  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  the  lOth  of  William  IIL  the  madequacy 
axKl  inconvenience  of  Billingsgate  market  were  generally  felt 
and  acknowledged ;  and  in  1749  a  similar  Act  (22d  Geo. 
II.  cap.  49.)  was  passed  '^  for  making  a  free  Market  for 
the  Sale  of  Fish  in  theXHity  of  Westminster."  In  sixty-four 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passmg  of  that  Act, 
the  population  of  Westminster  and  its  connecte^d  vicinity 
is  become  above  three  times  what  it  was  in  1749 ;  yet  no 
benefit  whatever  has  been  derived  to  that  immense  aggre- 
gate of  population,  from  the  Act  of  George  II.  By 
what  circumstances  the  execution  of  it  has  been  so  long 
deferred,  it  may  be  unnecessary  at  present  to, inquire, 
except  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  further  delay  from  causes 
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similar  to  those  u'hich  have^  hitherto  impeded  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Act ;  among  which  probably  the  most  import- 
ant  may  have  been,  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
carry  the  Act  into  effect,  had  not  taken  any  warm  or  pe- 
culiar interest  in  its  success. 

"  The  obvious  result  of  what  has  been  above  stated  seemg 
to  be,  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  better  supply- 
ing the  metropolis  with  Fish,  must  commence  vnth  the 
improvement  of  our  wholesale  Fish  markets, — to  be  ob- 
tained by  an  enlargement  of  the  present  market  of  Billings- 
gate, and  by  carrying  into  execution  the  Act  of  the  22nd 
of  George  the  Second ;  in  order  to  which,  the  appointment 
of  new  commissioners  in  the  room  of  those  named  in  the 
Act  (who  are  all  since  deceased)  will  be  a  primary  and 
essential  step.  In  this  appointment,  it  may  be  material  to 
consider,  whether  one  of  the  (qualifications  for  an  acting 
commissioner,  shall  not  be  the  loari,  at  lawful  interest,  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act;  the 
pf  incipal  and  interest  of  which  may  be  endangered  by  the 
neglect  and  inattention  of  the  commissioner  to  the  import- 
ant objects  of  his  trust. 

Another  impediment  arises  from  this  circumstance; — 
that  some  of  the  fishermen  frequenting  the  Billingsgate 
market  canndt  venture  to  bring  up  so  large  a  quantity  of  shoal 
fish  as  they  might  obtain,  while  there  are  so  many  circum- 
stances existmg  to  render  the  sale  of  it  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. In  order  to  remove  this  impediment,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  assure  to  the  fishermen  a  certainty  of  sale,  to  a 
limited  amount  and  at  a  low  price,  as  to  such  Fish  as 
might  be  the  object  of  purchase  to  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  sofriety,  and  might  be  preserved  by  salt  or  vine- 
gar as  a  store  for  the  manufacturing  class  and  others. 
The  extent  of  purchase  and  of  expense  might  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  from  the  effect  of  the  experiment  recently 
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and  successfully  tried  by  the  Committee  for  the  ReKef  of 
the  manufacturing  and  laboring  Poor,  it  appears  that  it 
need  not  be  a  matter  of  either  cost  or  uncertainty. 

A  third  difficulty,  as  to  the  general  supply  of  Fish  in 
the  metropolis,  attends  the  distribution  and  retail  of  it; 
a  difficulty  that  is  aggravated  by  the  local  situation  of  Bil* 
lingsgate  mai'ket.  For  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  cost  and 
labor  of  the  poor  basket  woman,  who  can  afford  to  buy 
only  a  small  lot  of  fish,  must  be  greatly  increased,  by  her 
being  obliged  personally  to  attend  at  Billingsgate  between 
three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  account  of  her 
little  purchase,  and  to  return  with  it  several  miles  on  her 
head,  before  she  can  begin  her  sale ;  and  it  will  be  equally 
obvious  that  this  cost  and  labor  must  be  paid  with  some 
addition  by  the  consumer.  This  evil  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  done  away  by  the  establishment  of  a  Fish*market 
in  Westminster ;  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  partly 
obviate  another  difficulty  occasioned  by  what  has  beeit 
already  noticed,  the  basket  women  giving  up  the  sale  of 
Fish  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  deal  in  fruit,  which  they 
can  purchase  at  a  more  central  and  convenient  market ;  a 
difficulty  which  would  no  longer  exist  whfen  a  Westminster 
Fish  Market  was  opened  in  a  spot,  equally  convenient  with 
that  for  fruit  and  vegetables  at  Covent  Garden ;  or  if  it 
did  continue  to  exist  in  any  degree,  would  be  wholly  re- 
moved by  other  persons  being  induced  to  enter  into  the 
same  business. 

'  A  fourth  obstacle  to  the  use  of  Fish  in  the  metropolis 
is  the  uncertainty  of  its  price,  and  the  perfect  ignorance 
in  which  we  are  kept  as  to  the  daily  state  of  the  supply. 
The  housekeeper,  who  is  going  to  market,  knows  pretty 
correctly  what  will  be  the  price  of  mutton,  beef,  bread, 
cheese,  butter,  milk,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  sub- 
dstence ;  but  has  no  means  6f  gues^g  whether  Fish  will 
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that  tiiocftiing  be  two-pence  or  two  shillings  a  pound.  She 
knows  that  the  butcher  and  the  baker  are  obliged  to  govern 
their  prices  by  a  general  standard ;  but  she  supposes  that  it 
Hiay  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  fish- 
inongers,  ^t  what  price  they  will  serve  her ;  and  thus  Fi^ 
becomes  in  a  great  degree  a  prohibited  article  in  London, 
and  is  confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious ; 
and  that  which  might  be  very  cheap  and  plentiful,,  and  a 
universal  benefit  to  all,  is  excluded  from  the  domestic  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants.  This,  in 
its  effects,  is  injurious  to  the  fishmongers,  as  well  as  to  the 
public ;  reducing  their  trade  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  it 
xK^ight  be ;  for  at  times,  when  there  is.  even  a  glut  of  fish, 
there  is  no  mode  of  diffusing  the  information,  or  of  increase 
ing  the  meaiis  of  sale  ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  ground 
to  confide  in,  that  what  may  be  offered  for  sale,  is  not  the 
stale  fish  of  a  former  day.  The  most  obvious  remedy  for 
this  inconvenience  seems  to  be,  the  giving  notice  every 
'moining  throughout  the  metropolis,  of  the  state  and  prices 
cf  the  Fish-market ;  so  as  to  enable  every  housekeeper  to 
judge,  how  far  it  will  be  economical  and  desirable  on  that 
day,  to  derive  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  family  meal, 
from  the  morning's  supply  of  the  maricet. 
:  Another  measure  might  be  adopted,  to  attract  the  atteib- 
don  of  prudent  families  more  to  the  extent  of  supply,  and 
the  relative  cheapness  of  the  day ;  and  that  would  be  by 
inducing  some  of  the  dealers  to  affix  in  their  shops  the 
daily  prices^  of  their  Fish  for  sale ;  as  has  been  recently 
done  by  a  fishmonger  in  Lower  Brook.  Street,  who  has 
derived  a  considerable  degree  of  custom  from  that  circum* 
stance.  The  prices  pf  Fish  in  the  metropolis  were  in- 
deed formerly  regulated  by  tables  of  prices,  fixed  by  His 
Majesty  in  Council,  which  the  dealers  in  Fish  were  not 
allowed  to  exceed :   and  there  ^psted  in  Athens  a  law,- 
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which  is  noticed  by  Athenaeus  (and  a  similar  regulation 
existed  in  Venice)  that  fishmongers  should  have  tables  in 
their  shops,  inscribed  with  the  price  of  their  Fish ;  and 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  imprisonment,  if  they  took 
less  than  the  affixed  price.  This  is  mentioned,  not  with  an 
idea  of  proposing  such  a  law,  but  merely  of  suggesting 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient,  to  endeavour  to  engage 
some  of  the  fishmongers  to  fix  and  announce  in  their  shops 
their  prices,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others. 

How  far,  in  addition  to  these  and  any  other  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  remmvig  the  present  impediments  and  ob- 
stacles to  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient  to  take  any  other  means,  by  rewards  or  otherwise,  to 
jfinre  the  supply  beyond  its  natural  course,  may  be  very 
doubtful ;  not  only,  because  the  effects  of  bounties  appear 
in  many  cases  to  be  uncertain  and  equivocal,  but  that  in 
every  instance  where  the  industry  and  cupidity  of  man  are 
operating  in  any  speculation  or  trade,  the  true  policy  is  to 
leave  him  as  free  as  may  be,  honestly  to  profit  by  his  own 
exertions ;  removing  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, every  artificial  and  Tiatural  obstruction  which  may 
check  or  impede  his  course. 

The  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  removal  of  the  present 
obstacles  to  a  more  general  use  of  Fish  in  this  country, 
-may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  food,  occupation, 

NURSERY  FOR  SEAMEN,  AND  INCREASE  OF  TRADE.— The 

greater  part  of  Norway  derives  five-sbcths  of  its  food  fronv 
Fisheries,  without  which  its  population  could  not  exist.  It 
is  not  desired,  nor  may  it  ever  be  expedient  or  necessary, 
to  carry  the  use  of  Fish  to  even  a  third  of  that  comparative 
amount.  But  if  one  fourth  only  of  the  subsistence  of  this 
country  were  derived  from  Fish  (the  other  three  parts 
being  chiefly  composed  of  com,  meat,  and  potatoes)  and 
an  equal  quantity  were  exported  in  exchange  for  the  wheat. 
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lice,  *  and  other  produce  of  foreign  countries,  it  would  m^ 
only  provide  for  an  additional  population  of  above  four 
millions,  but  would  supply  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  with  more  nutritive  and  palatable  diet  than 
they  now  enjoy ;  as  the  saving  in  butcher's  meat  by  the 
middle  classes  might  allow  a  greater  proportion  of  it  for 
the  poor,  instead  of  their  present  scanty  and  too  general 
diet  of  bread,  water,  and  tea. 

The  extension  of  our  Fisheries  would,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  employment  for  a  numerous  class  of  courageous  and 
adventurous  individuals ;  w  ho  are  too  volatile  to  fix  in  any 
settled  and  steady  course  of  labor  at  home,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  engage  in  long  and  distant  voyages  abroad.  To 
them,  the  brief  adventures  of  a  fishing  boat,  and  the  lot- 
tery and  uncertain  profits  which  it  offers,  so  congaiial 
to  many  minds,  would  be  very  acceptable;  particularly 
to  boys  of  spirit  and  hardihood,  who  are  too  generally 
bred  up  in  vicious  courses,  and  do  now  nnlDe  the  noxious 
and  offensive  part  of  our  population.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  provide  great  and  unfailing  nurseries  for  our  navy, 

—THE  BULWARK,  THE  DEFENCE,  AND  THE  6L0RY,  OF 
THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

The  benefit  of  this  addition  to  our  export  trade,  in  ex- 
change  for  the  produce  of  other  countries,  it  may  be  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  upon  ;  suffering  as  we  have  been  for 
m^ny  years  past  by  the  drainage  of  millions  of  bullion, 
annually  remitted  to  foreign  states,  as  the  price  of  our 
daily  subsistence.  They  therefore  conclude  their  Report 
by  observing,  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  their  contemplation 
to  interfere  with  any  personal  profit  or  pretensions ;  except 
so  far  as  artifice  or  conspiracy,  if*  either  of  them  sliould  be 
found  to  eaistt  may  be  necessarily  affected,  and  occasion- 
ally checked,  by  the  general  measures  of  die  Association. 
ITiey  trust,  however,  that  any  suspicions  of  uiKlue  artifice 
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or  conspiraq^  will  be  found  groundless  i  and  that  all  the 
desired  advantages  of  the  Fish  Association  may  be  ob« 
tained  for  the  public,  without  prejudice  to  any  individuals  ; 
especially  as  the  increase  of  quantity  which  might  be  sold 
by  the  fishmongers,  if  Fish  were  universal^  adopted  as 
part  of  our  daily  food,  would  more  than  compensate  for 
any  reduction  of  price.  They  are  anxious,  therefore,  to  turn 
the  attention  of  their  countrymen  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
verting the  surrounding  ocean  into  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  a 
source  of  plenty;  the  persons  employed  in  it  deriving 
abundant  profit,  without  any  other  expense  but  labor; 
not  like  the  husbandman  (however  excellent,  useful,  and 
honorable  his  occupation  may  be)  waiting  for  the  distant 
and  i!kncertain  produce  of  the  land  which  he  has  cultivated^ 
and  of  the  seed  which  he  has  sown  ;  but  reaping  an  un« 
(ailing  and  inexhaustible  harvest  vdthout  cost  or  tdl. 

March  10,  1813. 


AN 


ADDRESS 


TO  THE 


PROTESTANTS 


OF 


GREAT    BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND. 


BY 


CHARLES   BUTLER,    ESQ. 

OF  LINCOLN'S  INN. 


**  1  look  opon  my  Koman  Catholic  Brethren  as  fellow  subjects,  and  fellow 
**  Christians,  believers  in  the  same  God,  and  partners  in  the  same  redemption. 
*'  SpecuUttive  differences  in  some  points  of  faith,  with  me,  are  df  no  account: 
<<  They  and  I  have  but  one  religion, — the  religion  of  Christianity.  ThereforCi 
"  as  children  of  the  same  Father, — as  travellers  in  the  same  road, —  and  seekers 
*'  of  the  same  salvation,  why  not  love  each  other  as  brothers?  It  is  no  part  of 
*^  Protestantism  to  prosecute  Catholics ;  and  without  justice  to  the  Catfaolicf, 
*^  there  can  be  no  security  for  tlie  Protestant  Establishment ;  as  a  friend,  there* 
'*  fore,  to  the  pennanency  of  this  Establishment,  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
"  Country,  and  the  justice  due  to  my  Catholic  Brethren,  I  shall  cheerfully  give 

^<  my  vote,  that  the  Bill  be  committed." Extract  of  the  Bishop  of  KUlala** 

Speech  in'  the  House  of  Lords,  ISth  of  March  1795,  on  the 
Bill  for  the  Relief  of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects. 
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ADDRESS 


TO    THB 


PROTESTANTS    OF  GREAT   BRITAIN 

AND   IRELAND. 


Jlk  the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament^  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  came  to  a  Resolution,  th^  **  the  House  would, 
early  in  the  next  Session,  take  iilto  its  most  serious  consi- 
deration the  Laws  affecting  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
Subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
such  final,  conciliatory  adjustment,  as  might  be  conducive 
to  the  peace  of  the  United  Kingdom,  stability  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment,  and  the  general  satisfaction  and 
concord  of  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects." 

Encouraged  by  this  Resolution,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland  intend  presenting  immediately  sepa- 
rate Petitions  to  each  House  of  Parliament,  ^  for  a  repeat 
of  the  penal  and  disabling  Statutes,  which  still  remain  in 
force  against  thenv" 
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In  the  mean  dme^  they  observe  with  great  concern  and 
surprise,  that  attempts  are  made  to  prejudice  the  Legis* 
lature  against  their  application.  Many  erroneous,  artful^ 
and  inflammatory  publications  of  this  tendency,  have  been 
actively  and  extensively  circulated.  The  charges  brought 
in  them  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  The  object  of  this  Address  to  you,  is  to 
answer  these  charges,  and  to  state  to  you,  succinctly,  the 
grounds  of  the  intended  application  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Legislature  for  relief.  The  greatest  part 
of  what  is  intended  to  be  said  in  the  Address  will  apply,  in 
great  measure,  as  much  to  the  situation  of  the  Irish  and 
Scottish,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  English  Roman  Catho* 
lies ;  but  as  the  penal  codes  of  Ireland,  and  England,  in 
respect  to  Roman  Catholics,  are  very  different,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  confine  the  present  Address  to  the 
case  of  the  English  Rgman  Catholics  only.  ^ 

I. 

It  is  generally  represented  in  the  publications  of  which 
we  complain,  that  the  English  Roman  Catholics  labor  under 
no  real  grievances  ;  and  that,  if  all  the  remaining  penal 
laws  against  them  were  repealed,  the  number  of  those^  who 
would  be  realhf  benefited  by  the  repeal^  would  be  too  in- 
significant  to  make  tfieir  relief  an  object  of  Legislative 
concern. 

But  this  representation  is  altogether  erroneous-— the 
English  Catholics  labor  under  many  severe  penalties  and 
disabilities:  their  whole  body  is  sdfected  by  them,  and 
would  be  essentially  benefited  by  their  removal. 

1st.  By  the  13th  Charles  2d,  commonly  called  the 
Corporation  Act,  their  whole  body  is  excluded  from  offices 
in  cities  and  corporations. 

2d«  By  the  25th  Qharles  2d,  commonly  called  the  Test 
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Act,  their  whole  body  is  excluded  from  dvil  and  mOitarj 
crfbres. 

How  injurious .  these  Acts  are,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  individuals  on  whom  they  operate,  appeared  in  1795; 
in  which  year,  during  the  then  great  national  alarm  of  in- 
vasion. Lord  Petre,  the  grandfather  .of  the  present  Lord, 
having,  with  the  express  leave  and  encoulagement  of  Go- 
vernment, raised,  equipped,  and  trained,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  corps  of  250  men  for  His  Majesty's  service,  re- 
quested that  his  son  might  be  appointed  to  the  command 
of  them.  His  son's  religion  was  objected,  his  appoint- 
ment was  refused,  and  another  person  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  corps.  You  cannot  but  feel  how 
such  a  conduct  tended  to  discourage  the  CathoUcs  from 
exertions  of  zeal  *  and  loyalty.  But  the  noble  family  had 
too  much  real  love  of  their  country  to  recede  from  her 
service,  even  under  these  circumstances.  His  Lordship 
delivered  over  the  corps,  completely  equipped  and  com- 
pletely trained,  into  the  hands  of  Government,  and  his  son 
served  in  the  ranks.  Surely  you  cannot  think  that  laws, 
which  thus  tend  to  alienate  the  hearts,  and  paralyze  the 
exertions  c^f  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  thus  wished 
to  serve  their  country,  are  either  just  or  wise. 
.  Sd.  By  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  3d,  ch.  27.  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  liable  to  be  prevented  from  voting  at 
elections. 

4th.  By  the  30th  Car.  2d.  s.  2.  c.  1.  Roman  Catholic 
Peers  are  prevented  from  filing  their  hereditary  seats  in 
Parliament. 

5th.  By  the  same  Statute,  Roman  Catholics  are  pre- 
vented from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

6th.  By  several  Statutes,  Roman  Catholics  are  disabled 
from  presenting  to  advowsons,  a  liegal  incident  of  property, 
which  the  law  allows  even  to  the  Jew.  .  . 
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7th.  .Though  a  considerable  proportion  of  His  Majesty's* 
fleets  and  armies  is  Roman  Catholic,  not  only  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  religious  comforts  and  duties  of  Ro* 
man  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors,  >  but,  by  the  Articles  of 
War,  they  are  liable  to  the  very  heaviest  pains  and  penal* 
ties  for  refusing  to  join  in  those  acts  of  outward  conformity 
to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  which  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  considers  to  amount  to  a  dereliction  of  his  £suth. 
By  the  Articles  of  War,  sect.  1  •  a  soldier  absenting  him* 
self  from  divine  service  and  sermon,  is  liable,  for  the  first 
offence,  to  forfeit  one  shilling ;  and  for  the  second,  and- 
every  other  o^ence,  to  forfeit  one  shilling,  and  to  be  put 
in  irons.  By  the  same  Articles,  sect.  2.  art.  5.  **  If  he 
shall  disobey  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior"  (and, 
of  course,  if  he  shall  disobey  any  lawful  commands  of 
his  superior  Officer  to  attend  divine  service  and  sermon) 
^'  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by 
a  General  Court-Martial  shall  be  awarded/' 

In  the  last  Parliament^  it  was  shown,  that  a  meritorious 
private,  for ,  refusing  (which  he  did  in  the  most  respectful 
manner)  to  attend  divine  service  and  sermon  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  was  confined  nine  days 
in  a  dungeon  on  bread  and  water. 

^  The  Roman  Catholics  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the 
virtual  suspension  of  these  laws,  in  consequence  of  the 
Orders  recently  issued  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  present 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  facilities  which  they  afford 
for  enabling  the  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  to  attend  their 
own  religious  worship ;  but  they  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  these  humane  regulations  still  want  the  firm  sanction 
of  law,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  still  pre«> 
carious :  and  are  not  always  attended  to. 

8th.  In  common  vdth  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects, 
the  Roman  Catholics  contribute  to  the  religious  establish- 
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meat  of  the  country ;  they  have  also  to  support  their  ovm 
rdigious  functionaries;  and  thus  have  a  double  religious 
establishment  to  defray.  Of  this,  however,  they  do  not 
complain;  but  they  think  it  a  serious  grievance  that 
tfaeh*  own  religious  endowments  are  not  legalized  like  those 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

In  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  other  public  institutions, 
the  attendance  of  the  Ministers  of  their  own  communion 
is  sometimes  denied  to  the  poor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  and  the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor 
axe  sometimes  forced  into  Protestant  schools  imder  the 
eyes  of  their  parents. 

IL 

Such,  fellow  subjects,  is  the  particular  operation  of  the 
principal  laws  still  remaining  in  force  against  your  English 
Catholic  brethren. — ^The  general  ejffect  of  them  is,  to 
depress  every  member  of  the*  body  below  his  legitimate 
level  in  society. 

Even  in  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  community,  some 
situadons  conferring  comfort,  emolument,  or  distinction, 
are  open  to  the  individuals  of  that  class,  and  in  propordon 
as  the  several  classes  of  society  rise  into  importance,  these 
situations  are  muldplied.  From  all  of  them,  the  law 
excludes  the  English  Catholic.  This  effectually  places 
hkn  below  his  Protestant  brethren  of  the  same  class,  and 
makes  the  whole  body,  in  the  estimation  of  the  community, 
a  depressed  and  insulated  cast. 

•  This,  the  Roman  Catholics  severely  feel ;  but  it  is  not 
by  its  substantial  effects  alone  that  they  feel  their  depres- 
sion. Some  avenues  of  wealth  are  srill  open  to  them— 
none  to  honors  or  distinctions.  Thus,  thousands  of  those 
possibihdes,  the  prospect  and  hope  of  which  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  general  stock  of  human  happi* 
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nessy  are  peremptorily  denied  to  fixe  Roman  Catholics*  No 
hope  of  provision,  of  preferment,  of  honors,  or  dignity, 
cheers  their  souls  or  excites  their  exertions.  A  Roman 
Catholic  scarce  steps  into  life  when  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
nothing  which  confers  them  is  open  to  him ;  and  however 
successful  his  career  may  have  been,  it  seldom  happens  that 
bis  success  has  not  b^en,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
either  lessened  or  retarded  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Here  then,  our  Protestant  countrymen  are  called  upon 
to  place  themselves  in  our  situation ;  and  to  reflect,  what 
their  own  feelings  would  be,  if,  from  a  conscientious  ad« 
herence  to  their  religious  principles,  they  belonged  to  a 
class  thus  legally  degraded.  How  often  would  they  $ub» 
stantially  feel  the  eflfects  of  this  degradation?  How  many 
of  their  hopes  would  it  destroy  ?  How  many  of  their 
projects  would  it  ruin  ?  Surely,  a  Pedtion  to  the  Legislature 
from  any  portion  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  for  the  removal 
of  such  a  woe,  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  every 
other  pordon  of  the  community.    . 

ni. 

We  are  sometimos  told,  that  however  the  repeat  of  the 
laws  complained  of  hy  the  Roman  Catholics  "would  bene^ 
Jit  ikem^  it  vxmld  confer  no  real  benefit  on  the  State; 
and  that,  as  no  alteration  of  law  should  take  place,  un- 
less it  promotes  the  general  welfare  of  the  State,  the  laws 
complained  of  should  remain  in  force. 

But  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our 
countrymen,  that  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  essen* 
tially  served  by  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  remaining  in 
force  against  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  On 
this  head,  the  writer  of  these  pages  requests  your  pardcular 
attention. 

Vol.  L  No.  II.  2  G 
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Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  no  k' 
considerable  proporticm  of  the  population  of  England,  is^ 
compqsed  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
feelings  of  this  large  proportion  of  the  community  are 
wounded,  in  the  highest  degree,  by  the  penal  and  disabling 
laws  to  which  they  are  subject ;  and  that  they  consider 
themselves  highly  injured,  insulted,  and  degraded  by  them* 
Now,  must  it  not  be  beneficial  to  the  State,  that  this  ex« 
tensive  feeling  of  insult,  injury,  and  degradation,  should 
be  healed  ?  Do  not  wisdom  and  sound  policy  make  it  the 
mterest  of  the  State,  that  every  circumstance  which  leads 
this  injured,  insulted,  and  degraded,  but  numerous,  pordoh' 
of  the  community,  to  think  that  any  new  order  of  diings 
must  end  their  injury,  insult,  and  degradation,  and  is, 
therefore,  desirable,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  posable? 
Surely  the  removal  of  it  must  be  as  advantageous  to  the 
State,  as  it  will  be  advantageous  and  gratifying  to  the  per- 
sons individually  benefited  by  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  circumstance,  which  would  make 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  a  general  benefit  to  the  State. 
Again  we  request  you  to  consider  the  immense  number  of 
His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  the  great  pro- 
pordon  which  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  What 
a  proportion  of  genius,  of  talent,  of  energy,  of  every  thing 
else,  by  which  individuals  are  enabled  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, and  benefit  and  elevate  their  country,  must  fall  to 
their  share ! — ^But  all  this,  for  the  present,  is  lost  to  you, 
in  consequence  of  the  penal  codes.  Is  the  subtraction  of 
thk  prodigious  mass  of  probable  genius,  talent,  and  wis- 
dom, from  the  general  stock,  no  detriment  to  the  State? 
Surely  it  is  a  national  loss.  Thus,  while  the  penal  code 
harasses  the  individual  object  of  its  infliction,  it  cbntracts 
and  paralyzes,  to  an  amazing  degree,  the  strength,  powers, 
and  energies  of  the  whole  community. 
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IV. 

It  is  alleged,  that  tJie  Roman  CaUioUcs  of  this  Jctni* 
dam  er^oy   tlie  most  full  and  liberal  Toleration;  and. 
ffuU  Toleration  is  tlie  lUfnost  favor ^  to  which  any  non^ 
conformist  to  the  religion^  establisJied  by  laWf  can  reason* 
ab^  aspire. 

To  this,  we  beg  leave  to  answer,  that  Toleration, 
rightly  understood,  is  all  we  ask  for  by  our  Petition.  But 
what  is  toleration,  when  the  word  is  rightly  understood  I 
If,  after  a  Government  has  adopted  a  particular  religion, 
decreed  its  mode  of , worship  to  be  observed  in  its  churches, 
and  provided  for  its  functionaries,  from  the  funds  of  th^ 
State,  it  leaves  the  non-conformist  in  complete  possession 
of  all  his  civil  rights  and  liberties,  the  non-conformist 
i^njoys  a  full  and  complete  Toleration.  But  whenever 
the  Government  of  a  country  represses  other  forms  of 
religion,  by  subjecting  those  who  profess  them,  to  any 
deprivation  or  abridgment  of  civil  right  or  liberty,  tole^ 
ration  is  at  an  end,  and  persecution  begins. 

This  is  too  plain  a  position  to  admit  of  contradiction : 
the  only  question,  therefore,  is.  Whether  the  pains  and 
penalties  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  still  subject  by 
the  laws  in  force  against  them,  deprive  them  of  any  civil 
right  or  liberty  ? 

To  meet  this  question  fully,  I  shall  consider  how  far 
the  Corporation  Act,  which  excludes  us  from  Corporations, 
and  the  Test  Act,  which  excludes  us  from  Civil  and  Mi- 
litary offices,  can  be  justly  said  to  deprive  us  of  a  civjil 
right.  I  prefer  placing  the  question  on  these  Acts,  be- 
cause, by  their  own  confession,  it  is  the  strongest  hold  of 
our  adversaries,  and  because,  in  the  discussion  of  thc^t 
question,  thus  propounded,  I  shall  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  a$  much  as  our  own. 
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Our  common  adversaries  contend,  that  the  excluaon 
of  Non-conformists,  by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
fi^om  honorable  and  lucrative  offices,  is  not  a  punishment, 
and  therefore  is  not  intolerance. 

» 

•  But  before  the  enactment  of  those  statutes,  were  not 
all  the  subjects  of  this  realm  equally  eligible,   by  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  to  every  honorable  and  every 
lucrative  office  which  the   State   could  confer?    Is  not 
eligibility  to  office  a  civil  right  ?    Does  it  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  follow,  that  every  statute  which  deprived  non-. 
conformists   of   their  right   or    eligibility  to  office,    de- 
prived them  of  a  civil  right,  and  was  therefore  penal? 
If  Roman  Catholics  had  been   in  possession  of  these 
offices,  and  deprived   of  them  in  consequence  of  thdr 
adherence  to    their  religion  by  the  statutes  in  question; 
some  persons   might  have  contended  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  statutes,    but  none  could  have  contended,    that  they 
were  not  highly  penal.    But  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  degree  of  penal  infliction,  there  is  lione 
in  the  penal  quality  of   those    statutes,    which   deprive 
persons  of  offices,  and  those  which  deprive  them  of  their 
prior  legal  eligibility  to  them.    The  right  of  possessing 
an  office,  the  right  of  succeeding  to  it,   and  the  right 
of  eligibility  to  it,  are  equally  civil  rights.    There  is  no 
difference  in  this  respect  between  offices  and  landed  pro- 
perty— the  right  to  possess  an  estate,  to  succeed  to  it, 
and  to  acquire  it,  are  equally  civil  rights.    The  justice 
or  policy  of  these   laws  is  not  now  under  our  condder- 
ation — ^the  simple  question  before  us  is.  Whether  eligi- 
bility to  offices  and  election  into  corporations,  were  not 
by  the  common  law  the  civil  right  of  every  Englishman, 
and  whether  his  being  deprived  of  it  was  not  a  penal 
infliction  ?    It  is  impossible  to  deny  it.    This  infliction 
reaches    every  description    of    non-conformists    to    the 
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Established  Church ;  thdr  religion,  therefore,  is  not  tole* 
rated-— it  is  persecuted.  On  the  policy,  the  justice,  or 
degree  of  that  persecudon,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  that,  in  some  degree  at  least,  it  is  a  perse- 
cution, it  seems  impossible  to  deny.  Thus  we  seem  to 
arrive  at  this  unquestionable  conclusion,  that^  in  point  of 
fiaurt,  all  non-cocibrmists  are  persecuted.  The  difference 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  other  non-conformists  is, 
that  Roman  Catholics  are  subject  to  pains  and  disabilir 
ties  which  do  not  affect  any  other  description  of  non« 
conformists.  The  Roman  Catholics,  therefore,  are  the 
most  persecuted  of  all. 

Here  then  we  close  with  our  adversaries;  we  seek  not 
to  interfere  with  the  Established  Church,  with  her  hierarchy, 
with  her  endowments,  with  her  ty thes,  with  any  thing  else 
that  contributes  to  her  hoiu»r,  her  comfort,  or  her  security. 
Give  us  but  toleration  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word,  and  we  claim  no  more.  By  the  oath  prescribed  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  the  SSd  of  his  present 
Majesty,  the  Rcmian  Catholic  swears-—'^  That  he  will  defend, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement 
of  property  in  that  country,  as  established  by  the  laws  now 
in  being ;  and  he  thereby  disclaims,  disavows,  and  solemnly 
abjures  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  establish- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  establish- 
ment in  its  stead ;  and  he  solemnly  swears,  that  he  will  not 
exercise  any  privilege  to  which  he  is  or  may'  be  endtled,  to 
disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  religbn,  and  Protestant 
government  in  that  kingdom.*' 

V. 

But  It  is  suggested,  that  though  it  should  be  conceded^ 
that  all  other  nonconformists  to  the  Church  of  England^ 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  free  and  comokte  toleration^  the 
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Raman  Catholics  should  be  eMbmedfr&m  it  on  account  of 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  Supremacy  of  ^  Pope. 
'  This  admits  of  a  very  easy  answer.  The  Roman  Catho* 
lies  certainly  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope :  but  they  deny  his  temporal  authority.  They  ac- 
knowledge no  right,  either  in  the  Pope,  or  in  any  Councilf 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  in  temporal  concerns,  or  to  inter- 
fere,  by  any  mode  of  temporal  power,  in  concerns  of  a  spi- 
ritual nature.  By  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  English  Ro« 
man  Catholics,  by  the  Slst  of  his  present  Majesty,  we  sw^u*, 
that  "  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction^  power,  supierio- 
rity  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  the 
1-ealm/^ 

•  The  Irish  and  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  his 
Majesty  take  a  similar  oath.  The  answers  given  by  the 
foreign  universities  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  all  our 
Catechisms,  and  other  standard  books  of  authority,  express 
the  same  belief.  In  the  oath  taken  by  the  Irish  .Roman 
Catholics,  they  swear,  that  ^'  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  i^th,  and  that  they  are  not  thereby  boxmd  to  believe 
or  profess,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible^  or  that  they  are 
bound  to  obey  any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though 
the  Pope  or  any  eccledastical  power  should  issue  or  direct 
such  an  order ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  hold  it  sinful 
in  them  to  pay  any  regard  to  such  an  order." 

It  is  said,  that  the  Popes  on  several  occasions  have  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  temporal  power.  We  acknow- 
ledge  it,  and  we  lament  it.  But  the  fact  is  of  little  conse- 
quence  ;  no  Roman  Catholic  now  believes,  that  either  Pope 
or  Council,  or  both  Pope  and  Council  acting  together,  have 
or  ought  to  have  any  right  to  interfere  by  any  form  or 
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mode,  either  of  temporal  or  spiritual  power,  in  civil  eoiu 
cems;  or  to  interfere  by  any  form  or  mode  of  temporal 
power,  in  spiritual  concerns.  This  the  Irish,  Scottish,  and 
English  Roman  Catholics  have  sworn,  and  they  act  up  to 
their  oaths. 

VL 

I  proceed  to  another  charge :—//  is  asserted  to  be  a  tenei 
of  our  fdih^  or^  at  kastj  a  received  opinion  among  tiSj 
ihat  the  Pope  or  the  Church  has  a  right  to  absolve  subjects 
jrom  ikeir  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign. 

But  this  doctrine  has  been  most  solemnly  abjured  by  us, 
in  the  oaths  which  we  have  taken  to  Government.  It  is 
disclaimed  by  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  universities  ;  and 
Pope  Pius  the  Vlth  proscribed  it,  by  his  rescript  of  the  l?tb 
of  June  1791. 

vn. 

The  same  may  be  «aid  of  the  charge  brought  against 
tiSj  of  holding  it  lawful  to  kill  any  Sovereign  or  any  private 
person  under  evconnnunication.  This  doctrine '  is  also  dis- 
claimed by  us,  in  our  oaths,  as  ''  unchristian  and  impioiis ;'' 
it  is  disclaimed  in  terms,  equally  strong,  in  the  answers  of 
the  foreign  universities ;  and  Pope  Pius  the  Vlth,  in  his 
rescript  of  1791,  solemnly  declares  such  a  murder  ^  to  he 
a  horrid  and  detestable  crime,'* 

VIII. 

The  same  answer  may  also  be  given  to  the  charge,  of 
its  being  a  tenet  of  our  Churchy  that  it  is  lawful  to  break 
faith  with  heretics.  In  our  oaths,  we  disclaim  that  doctrine 
also,  *^  as  impious  and  unchristian  ;*'  and  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  disclaimed  in  the  answers  of  the  foreign  univarsities^ 
are  equally  strong.    But,  without  entering  further  on  the 
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subject  of  this  charge,  we  make  this  solemn  sppeal  upon  it, 
to  the  feelings  and  common  sense  of  every  reader  of  these 
pages  :-*-Does  not  the  single  circumstance  of  our  beings 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  petitioners  to  Pkriia* 
ment  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  to 
which  we  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  our  not  taking 
oaths,  the  taking  of  which  would,  at  once,  have  delivered 
us  from  all  these  penalties  and  disabilities,  prove,  beyond 
all  exception  and  argument,  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
existence  of  any  power  which  can  di^ense  with  the  obliga« 
tion  of  an  oath  ?  On  this  head,  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  own 
te8timony«*^havtng,  in  almost  every  stage  of  life,  lived  in 
habits  of  acquaintance  or  mtimAcy  with  all  descriptions  of 
Roman  Catholics ;  the  young,  the  old,  the  liberate,  the  il&e^ 
rate,  foreigners  and  natives,  ecclesiastic  and  secular,  I  never 
knew  one  who  did  not  hear  the  charge  in  question  with 
indignation,  and  treat  it  as  an  execrable  calumny. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Council  of  Lateran  assumed  a 
right  to  temporal  power,  and  that  the  Council  of  Constance 
authorised  the  violation  of  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  John 
Huss.  Both  those  facts  are  positively  denied  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  is  not  a  place  for  discusang  the  point—* 
but,  what  does  it  signify  ?-— *If  the  Council  of  Lateran 
claimed  for  the  Pope,  or  itself,  a  right  to  temporal  power, 
it  did  wrong  ;  if  the  Council  of  Constance  authorised  the 
violation  of  the  safe-conduct,  it  did  infimioosly,  axid  tiiere's 
an  end  on't. 

IX. 


I  Having  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention  in  these  pages 

\  Ae  answers  qf  the  Foreign  UniversiAes  to  certain  questkms 

proposed  to  tiiem  by  the  direction  qfMr.  Pitt^ihe  reader 
I  will  pKobably  wish  to  be  better  informed  of  the  drcum- 

i  stances  attending  the  transaction. 


h 
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In  die  year  1788^  the  Committee  of  the  English 
lies  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting  their  application  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws.  He  requested  to  be  furnished 
with  authentic  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  Clergy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Universities  abroad, 
^*on  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  Pope's  dispenang 
powen"  Three  questions  were  accordingly  framed,  and 
submitted  to  his  approbation.  As  soon  as  it  was  obtained^ 
they  were  sent  to  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Alcala, 
Douay,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid,  for  their  ojui^ns.*-* 
The  questions  proposed  to  them  were— 

1.  Has  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority^ 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  whatsoever,  within 
the  realm  of  England  ? 

2.  Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense 
with  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Cathofic 
Fdth,  by  which  Catholics  are  justified  in  not  keepmg  £dth 
with  heretics,  or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in 
religious  opinions,  in  any  transaction,  either  of  a  public 
or  a  private  nature  ? 

The  Universities  answered  unanimously— 

1.  That  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  not  any  dvil 
authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  whatsoever, 
within  the  realm  of  England. 

2.  That  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  cannot  absolve 
or  dispense  with  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oajh  of 
allegiance,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

3.  That  there  is  no  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catbo- 
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He  Faith,  by  which  Catholics,  are  justified  in  not  kequng 
fidth  with  heretics,  or  other  persons  differing  from  them 
in  reUgious  opinions,  in  any  transactions,  either  of  a  public 
or  a  private  nature. 

.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  answers  of  the  , 
foreign  universities — ^some  of  them  express  perfect  wonder, 
that  such  questions  should  be  proposed  to  them  by  a  Nation 
that  glories  in  her  learning  and  discernment. 
.  As  soon  as  the  opinions  of  the  Foreign  Universities 
were  received,  they  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the 
Roman  Catholics  wish  it  to  be  most  distinctly  understood^ 
that  it  was  for  his  satisfaction,  not  theirs^  that  these  opinions 
were  taken.  Assuredly,  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  did  not  want  the  wisdom  of  Foreign  Univeraties 
to  inform  them,  that  His  Majesty  is  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
all  bis  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  that  by  eyery  divine 
and  human  law,  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  owe  him  true^ 
dutiful,  active,  and  unreserved  allegiance. 

The  originals  of  these  questions  and  of  the  answers  to 
them,  with  the  notarial  authentications  of  them,  have  been 
produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  John  Cos 
Hippisley.  They  are  in  the  custody  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  and  are  open  to  the  inspectbn  of  every  person  who 
wishes  to  inspect  them. 

X. 

It  is  also  objected  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  istm 
arUck  of  their  faith^  or,  at  leasts  that  they  amdder  it  to  h^ 
lawful^  to  persecute  Heretics  for  their  reUgious  aphwms. 
All  this  the  Roman  Catholics  most  explicitly  deny,  and 
they  consider  it  is  completely  denied  in  the  solemn  dis- 
claimers made  by  them  in  all  their  oaths,  of  the  direct  or 
indirect  right  of  the  Pope  or  the  Church  to  temporal 
power;  as,  without  temporal  power,  persecution  cwxM 
subsist. 
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They  admit  that  ipany  persons  of  thdr  communion  bodi 
ecclesiastic  and  secular,  have,  at  different  times,  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  religious  persecution;  but  they  blame 
the  conduct  of  those  persons,  as  severely,  as  it  is  blamed 
by  their  Protestant  brethren. 

They  also  plead  a  tremendous  set-off.  The  massacreof 
Paris,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  was  most  horrid ;  but  it 
had  been  preceded  by  the  atrocities,  full  as  honid,  of  the 
Anabaptist  Protestants  at  Munsten  To  the  burnings  ia 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  Roman  Catholics  oppose  the 
executions  of  Priests  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  three  first  Princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart :  they 
apprehend,  that  more  cannot  be  said  against  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  than  against  the  deprivation  of 
two  thousand  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  their  livings,  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  They  also  bring  into  account. 
Gates'  plot ;  the  sentence  of  death  passed  oil  Servetus  for 
errors  against  the  Trinity,  through  the  influoice  of  Calvin, 
his  execution,  and  the  justification  of  it  by  two  of  the 
principal  pillars  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Melancthon  and 
Beza.  Between  these  enormities  it  is  not  easy  to  strike  a 
balance.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  may  justly  ask,  bf 
what  principle  of  justice,  or  by  what  hir  course  of  reason- 
ing,  die  Protestant  is  authorised  to  ascribe  the  instances  of 
persecution,  which  he  proves  on  Roman  Catholics,  to  a 
principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Creed,  unless  he  allows 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  instances  of  persecution  which 
the  Catholic  proves  in  the  Protestant  Church,  are  equally 
attributable  to  some  principle  of  the  Protestant  Creed. 
^*  Brother,  brother  (say  two  known  characters  on  the  stage) 
we  have  both  been  in  the  wrong.''-— Let  us  learn  wisdom 
from  them  ;  let  us  no  more  upbraid  one  another  with  our 
common  £ulings ;  let  us  forget  and  forgive,  biycy  all  past 
animosities  in  oblivion,  shake  hands  aad  be  friends.    This 
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is  die  only  rational  mode  6f  closing  this — ^by  far  the  most 
disgusting  and  di^raceful  of  all  our  controversies* 

XL 

Another  charge  is  brought  against  ns  by  oar  adversaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  Doctrines  imputed  to  us  respecting 
Sacerdotal  AbsotuHon,  We  are  said  to  believe  that  the 
mere  absolution  of  a  Priest,  without  any  thing  on  our  part, 
is  a  full  remission  of  sin.  In  answer  to  this,  we  shall  only 
transcribe  the  following  passage  from  the  Book  of  Prayers* 
for  the  use  of  Catholics,  serving  in  fleets  and  armies :— • 
'^Tou  know,  from  the  Catechism  you  have  learnt,  and 
the  Books  of  Catholic  instruction  you  have  read,  that  the 
absolution  of  a  Priest  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  you,  unless 
you  be  duly  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  with  your  offended 
God  by  true;  £dth,  by  a  sincere  sorrow  for  all  your  sins,  by 
a  firm  resolution  never  to  commit  them  s^ain,  and  by  a 
willingness  to  satisfy  God  and  your  neighbour  also,  as  fur  as 
justice  requires*  Without  those  dispositions  on  your  part, 
the  act  of  the  Priest  would  not  be  ratified  in  Heaven ;  yoo 
would  be  guilty  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  and  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty  in- 
stead of  obtaining  his  mercy/' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  Canon  of  the  Engfish 
Church,  in  1608,  enjoining  the  Priest  not  to  make  known 
to  any  one  what  had  been  revealed  to  him,  bears  such  a 
mmilitude  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  oa  this  head, 
that  when  it  was  produced  by  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Wilberfbrce  interrupted  hiro, 
by  saying,  that  it  was  a  Canon,  not  of  the  English  but  the 
Romish  Church,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  when  Sir 
John  Hippisley  showed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  recent 
Canons  which  had  been  formed  for  the  government  of  the 
Established  Church. 
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XIL 

One  of  the  objections  most  strongly  urged  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  is  the  tenet  imputed  to  them^  that  none 
are  saved  out  of  titeir  communion. 

I  beg  leave  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  objec- 
tion, as  it  cannot  be  urged  to  us  by  a  Protestant  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  as  the  Athanasian  Creed 
jbrms  a  part  of  her  Liturgy,  and  he  swears  that  our  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  is  damnable  ;  or  by  a  Protestant 
ef  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  Protestants 
of  that  Church,  in  their  Profession  of  Faith  of  1568,  say, 
that  "  out  of  the  Church  there  is  neither  life  nor  everlast- 
ing happiness ; "  or  by  a  Protestant  of  the  French  Hugue- 
not Church,  as  in  their  Catechism,  on  the  tenth  article  of 
the  Creed,  they  profess,  that  '<  out  of  the  Church  there  is 
nothing  but  death  and  damnation." 

XIII. 
This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  passages  are  often  cited 
from  the  works  of  Roman  CatlioUc  writers^  which  express^ 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  alxvai/s  been  ihe 
same  ;  and  that  tJiOse  wlu)  say  tJiat  tlte  modem  Roman 
CatJioUcs  differ  i  one  iota  from  their  predecessors^  either 
deceive  tJiemsehes  or  msh  to  deceive  others.  These  pas- 
sages have  been  cited  to  prove,  that  whatever  doctrine 
any  Pope  or  any  ecclesiastical  body,  or  any  writer  of 
approved  authority,  has  maintained  or  sanctioned  in  former 
times,  is  universally  approved  of  by  the  modem  Catholics. 
But  this  is  a  very  unjust  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
writers,  from  whose  writings  these  passages,  or  passages  of 
a  similar  import,  are  cited.  Not  one  of  them  approves  of 
any  act  of  temporal  power  which  the  Pope  or  any  body  of 
Chttichmen  Jiave  ever  claimed  in  right  of  their  spiritud 
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character.  In  the  cited  passages,  the  writers  mean  to 
assert  no  more  than  that  the  faith  and  essential  discipline  of 
Roman  Catholics  have  always  been  what  they  now  arc. 
But  they  admit  that  the  resort  of  the  Popes,  or  of  any 
other  ecclesiastics,  to  temporal  power^  for  eflfecting  the  olv 
ject  of  their  spiritual  commission,  was  not  only  no  part  of 
the  faith  or  essential  discipline  of  the  Churchy  but  was  dia^ 
metrically  opposite  to  its  faith  and  discipline.  The  passa* 
ges,  therefore,  to  which  we  allude,  Can  never  be  brought 
to  prove  the  position  for  which  they  are  quoted.  To  urge 
them  for  such  a  purpose,,  is  evidently  a  gross  perversion  of 
their  meaning. 

XIV. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  further  objection  :—17i^  sup» 
posed  immetmty  of  the  distance^  between  Hie  Creed  of  the 
Established y  and  tite  Creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Oiurch; 
from  xvhichj  it  is  inferred^  that  tJiere  ahaoajfs  must  be  a 
spirit  of  religious  discord^  and  never  a  communion  of 
civil  rights  between  the  members  of  them. — ^To  this,  the 
experience  of  mankind  gives  a  clear  answer,-— If  you  r^nove 
j>ersecution,  you  remove  discord.  If  you  do  not  compel 
a  person  to  enter  your  church,  he  will  shake  hands  with 
you  at  the  door  of  it :  and  many  years  will  not  pass  away 
before  you  will  meet  at  the  same  altar. 

^t,.is  the  difference  between  the  churches  really  as 
great  as  it  is  generally  thought  ?-— The  divine  precept,  that 
we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  equally 
recognised  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  They 
^e  equally  willing  to  have  their  conduct,  on  every  occasion 
of  life*,  tried  by  that  golden  rule.  What  further 'can 
Government  require,  on  the  moral  code  of  her  subjects  ? 

In  respect  to  their  religious  code, — All  Christians  agree, 
first,  that  there  is  one  God  ;  secondly,  that  he  is  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfection ;  thirdly,  that  he  directs  all  things,  by 
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his  providence ;  fourthly,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love 
Qod,  with  all  our  hearts ;  fifthly,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
repent  of  our  sins ;  sixthly,  that  God  pardons  the  truly 
penitent ;  seventhly,  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  where  all  mankind  shall  be  judged  ac« 
cording  to  their  works ;  eighthly,  that  God  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world,  to  be  its  saviour,  the  author  of  eternal  sal* 
vation  to  all  that  obey  him ;  ninthly,  that  he  is  the  true 
Messiah ;  tenthly,  that  he  worked  miracles,  suffered,  died, 
and  rose  again,  as  is  related  in  the  four  gospels;  and 
eleventhly,  that  he  will,  hereafter,  make  a  second  s^pear- 
ance  on  the  earth,  raise  all  mankind  from  the  dead,  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  bestow  eternal  life  on  the  vir« 
tuous,  and  punish  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

In  the  belief  of  these  articles,  all  Christians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  ^rminians,  and  Socinians, 
are  agreed.  In  addition  to  these  Articles,  each  division 
and  subdivision  of  Christians  has  its  own  tenets.  Now,  let 
each  settle  among  its  own  members,  what  are  the  Articles 
of  belief,  peculiar  to  them,  which  in  their  cool,  deliberate 
judgment,  they  consider  as  absolutely  necessary  that  a  per- 
son should  believe,  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  let  these  Articles  be  divested  of  all  foreign  matter, 
and  expressed  in  perspicuous,  exact,  and  imequivocal 
terms;  and  above  all,  let  each  distinction  of  Christians 
earnestly  wish  to  find  an  agreement  between  themselv^ 
and  their  fellow  Christians : — ^the  result  of  a  discussion, 
conducted  on  this  plan,  would  most  assuredly  be,  to  con* 
vince  all  Christians,  that  the  essential  Articles  of  religious 
credence,  in  which  there  is  a  real  difference  amongst 
Christians,  are  not  very  numerous ;  and  that,  if  the  re- 
union of  Christians  be  no  mbre  than  a.  golden  dream,  the 
possible  approximation  to  it  is  nearer,  than  is  generally  sup* 
posed. 
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Andy  after  all»  is  the  Reunion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches,  absolutely  impossible  ?-— Bossuet, 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  her  ablest 
champion,  thought  it  was  nota-^-^-Towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  several  princes 
in  Germany,  conceived  a  project  of  re-uniting  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches.  In  consequence  of  it,  a 
correspondence  took  place,  between  Bossuet,  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Molanus  and  Leibniz,  on  the 
part  of  the  Lutherans.  Molanus  was  director  of  the  Pro- 
testant. Churches  and  consistories  of  Hanover;  Leibniz 
was  a  member  of  the  Aulic  Council.  In  the  exact  sciences, 
he  was  inferior  to.  Newton  alone ;  in  metaphysics,  he  had 
no  superior ;  in  general  learning,  he  had  scarcely  a  rival ; 
in  the  theological  disputes  of  the  times,  he  was  singularly 
conversant.  The  correspondence  between  these  great  men, 
cm  the  subject  of  the  re-union,  may  be  seen,  in  the  (Euvres 
Posthumes  de  Bossiicly  Vol.  /•;  Nmwelle  Edition  des 
(Euvres  de  Bossuet^  VoL  XI. ;  Leibnizii  Opera^  studio 
Lud.  DutenSy  Vol.  I.  cSJ'  V. ;  and  the  Pensees  de  Leibniz^ 
2  VoL  Svo.  Every  word  of  the  correspondence  deserves 
the  perusal,  both  of  the  Scholar  and  the  Divine,  A  short 
view  of  it  is  given,  in  the  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Bossuet,  recently  published  by  the  writer  of  these  pagesi. 
It  continued  during  ten  years : — I  shall  transcribe  from  it, 
the  two  following  passages,  from  the  letters  written  by 
Bossuet  to  Leibniz,  "  The  Council  of  Trent,"  he  says 
in  one«of  them,  **  is  our  stay ;  but,  we  shall  not  use  it,  to 
prejudice  our  cause.  We  shall  deal  more  fairly  with  our 
opponents.  We  shall  make  the  council  serve  for  a  state- 
ment and  explanation  of  our  doctrines.  Thus,  we  shall 
come  to  an  explanation  on  those  points,  in  which^  either 
of  us  imputes  to  the  other,  what  he  does  not  believe,  and, 
on  which,  we  dispute,  only  because  we  misconceive  each 
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odier.  This  may  lead  us  far :  Jor\  Moianus  has  actually 
conciliated  the  poifitSf  so  essential^  qf  Justification  and  the 
Eucharist.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  him^  on  that  side^  but^ 
that  he  should  be  avowed.  Why  should  we  not  hope,  to 
conciude,  in  the  same  manner^  disputes  less  difficult  and 
of  less  importance  f*  The  letter,  from  which  the  passage 
is  esctracted,  was  written  in  an  early  stage  of  the  contro^ 
versy :  wiiat  might  not  be  hoped  from  such  a  ^irit  of  good 
sense  and  conciliation !-— The  letter,  from  which  the  foU 
lowing  passage  is  extracted,  was  written  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  correspondence:  and  I  feel,  that  every  reader  of 
these  pages  will  lament,  with  me,  that  it  is  the  last  letter 
in  the  correspondence.  ^^  Among  the  divines  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburgh,*'  says  Bossuet,  ^^  I  always  placed  M# 
Molanus  in  the  first  rank,  as  a  man,  whose  learning,  can<p 
dor,  and  moderation,  made  him  one  of  the  persons,  the 
most  capable  I  have  ever  known,  of  advancing  the  Nobjle 
Project  of  Re-union/  In  a  l^er,  which  I  wrote  to 
faim  some  years  ago,  by  the  Count  Balatis,  I  assured  him 
that,  if  he  could  obtain  the  general  consent  of  his  party, 
to  what  he  calls  his  Cogitationes  Privafa,  I  promised  my- 
self  J  that  J  by  joining  to  tlwm  the  remarks  which  I 
.  sent  to  him,  on  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh^  and  the 
other  symbolic  works  of  the  Protestants,  the  work  of  the 
Rc'union  would .  be  perfected,  in  all  its  most  difficult  and 
most  essential  parts ;  so  that  well-disposed  persons  mighty 
in  a  short  time,  bring  it  to  a  conclusion" 
• 

XV. 

Such,  then,  being  the   charges  brought  against  the 

Roman  Cattholics  by  their  adversaries,  and  such  being  the 

defence  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  them,  win  not 

every  candid  Protestant  admit,  that  the  unfavorable  opinion. 

Vol.  I.  No.  U.  aH 
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ttrhich  some  stiU  entertain  of  the  civil  and  religbas  prind* 
pies  of  Roman  Catholics,  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
prejudice  ? 

But  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find|  that  the  prgudice 
against  us  decreases  rapidly^  Widi  the  mildness  and  good 
sense  which  distinguishes  his  respectable  character,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  thus  expressed  himself,  in  his  speech  in 
the  debate  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on4hePetidon  presented 
by  the  Irish  Catholics  in  1810 : — '^  I  have  heard  allusions 
7nade4his  nighty  to  doctrines^  which  I  do  hope  w>  man  nam 
Relieves  the  Catholics  to  entertain:  nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  an  opinion  that  the  question  is  opposed  under  any  such 
pretence.  The  explanations  which  have  been  given  on  this 
head,  so  Jar  as  I  know,  ar^  completely  satisfactory^  and 
the  question  as  it  now  stands^  is  much  more  narrowed  ^han 
it  was  on  a  former  discussion.'' — [See  his  Lordship's 
Speech,  printed  and  published  by  Keating  and  Booker.] 
How  very  little  beyond  this  declaration,  and  a  Legislative 
enactment  in  consequence  of  it,  do  the  Roman  Catholics 
solicit  J 

CHARLES  BUTLER- 

lAncdfCs  Inn, 
February  5,  1813. 


P.  S. — Since  this  Letter  was  written,  I  hear,  with  infinite 
pleasure,  that,  by  a  legislative  decree  of  the  Cortes,  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  IS  UTTERLY  ABOLISHED.— 
So  perish  every  mode  of  Religious  Persecution,  by  whom 
pt  i^ainst  whomsoever  nu^ed  1 
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I. 

The  OATH  and  DECLARATION  prescribed  by  the 
British  Pariiament  of  the  Slst  of  His  present  Majesty, 

AND  WHICH  IS  TAKEN  BY  ALL  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS. 

<<  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  declare^  That  I  do  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion. 

<<  I  A.  B,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear.  That  I  will  be  faith- 
ful, and  bear  true  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty  Sang  George  the 
Third,  and  him  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all 
conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever  that  shall  be  made  agsdnst 
his  Person,  Crown,  or  Dignity :  And  I  will  do  my  utmost  en- 
deavour to  disclose  and  male  known  to  His  Majesty,  his  Heirs 
and  Successors,  all  Treasons  and  Traitorous  Conspiracies  which 
may  be  formed  against  him  or  them  :  And  I  do  faithfully  promise 
to  maintain,  support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
the  Succession  of  the  Crown ;  which  Succession,  by  an  Act,  in- 
tituled, ^  An  Act  for  the  further  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and 
better  securing  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,'  is,  and 
stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  Heirs  of  her  Body,  being  Protest- 
ants ;  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or 
allegiance  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to 
the  Crown  of  these  Realms.  And  I  dp  swear.  That  I  do  reject 
and  detest  as  an  unchrisrian  and  impious  position,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  Murder  or  Destroy  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for,  or 
under  pretence  of,  their  being  Heretics  or  Infidels ;  and  also  that 
unchristian  and  impious  Principle,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
Heredcs  or  Infidels:  And  I  further  declare,  that  it  is  not  an 
Article  of  my  Faith  %  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure 
the  Opinion,  that  Princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  and  Coim- 
cilf  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  authority 
whatsoever^  may  be  deposed  or  murder^  by  their  Subjects,  or 
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any  person  whatsoever  :  And  I  do  promise^  that  I  will  not  hold, 
maintain^  or  abet  any  such  Opinion,  or  any  other  Opinions  con* 
tsary  to  what  is  expressed  in  this  Declaration :  And  I  do  declare^ 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pbpe  of  Rome,  (^  any  other  foreign 
Prince,  Prelate,  State,  or  Potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  s\^rioxily»  or  pre-eminence^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm :  And  I  do  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  profess^  testify,  and  dedare,  that  I  do  make 
this  Declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinuy 
sense  of  the  words  of  this  Oath,  without  any  Evasion,  Equivoca- 
tion, or  Mental'  Reservation  whatever,  and  widiout  any  dispensa* 
tion  already  granted  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  tf 
RoOie,^  or  smy  pexson  whatever,  and  wdthoot  thinking  that  I  am,  or 
can  be*  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  Declasa^ 
tion,  or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other  pertoo  Of 
:tuthority  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with,  or  annul  the  same,  at 
4eclare  that  it  was  null  or  void*  So  help  me  God.*^ 


.  The  OATHS  and  DECLARATIONS  pMsqribed  by  Ae 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  I%xsH  Roman  Catbo^ 

l.ICS» 

The  first  is  the  Oath  of  JUegiance  and  Decka^oa,  yescribed 
by  the  Irish  Act  of  the  13th  and  14tbQf  His  preaent  Majesty^ 
and  Is  taken  by  all  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

« I,  J.  B.  do  take  AlAiigbty  God,  and  hi*  only  Soo  Ibsua 
Christ,  my  Redeemer,  to  witness.  That  I  will  be  faidtful  and 
bear  true  Allegiance  to  our  most  gracious  Sovegeigu  Locd  King 
Geoige  the  Third,  and  htm  will  defend  to  the  vtmpat  of  mf 
power  against  all  conspiracies  aod  attempta  wfaatsosvfr.ilHt  ahilt 
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%e  Blade  agmiist.  his  Persdh,  Crown,  and  Dignkf ;  and  I  wUl  i8d 
mj  utmost  endearour  to  ^sclose  and  make  known  to  His  Majestyy 
lod  his  H«rs>  all  Treasons  and  tiaitorotts  ConsptracieSi  which  may 
be  formed  against  him  or  them ;  and  I  do  faithfalljr  promise  to 
maintain^  support^  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
Sutcession  of  the  Ctown  in  His  Majesty^s  family,  against  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring 
any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  the  person  taking  upon  himself 
the  stile  and  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
and  who  since  his  death  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  stile  and  tide 
of  Sling  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Charles  the 
Third,  and  to  any  other  person  claiming,  or  pretending  a  right  tOy 
the  Crown  of  these  Realms :   And  I  do  swear.  That  I  do  reject 
and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious  to  believe,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  murder  or  destroy  any  person'  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or 
tinder  pretence  of  their  being  Heretics,  and  also  that  unchristian 
and  impious  principle  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  Heretics  : 
I  ftirther  declare,  that  it  is  no  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do 
renounce,  reject,  and  abjure,  the  opinion  that  Princes  excommu- 
siicated  by  the  Pope  and  Council,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  See 
^  Rome,  or  by  any  authority  vdiatsoever,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  Subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever;  and  I 
flo  promise,  that  I  vrill  not  hold,  maintain,  or  abet,  any  such 
opitiion^  or  any  other  opinion,  contrary  to  what  is  expressed  ifl 
Hiis  Declaration :  and  I  do  declare,  that  I  do  nat  believe  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  Pnnce,  Prelate,  State,  or 
Potentate,  halh,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, ptjwer,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
within  this  Realm  :   And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God^ 
and  of  his  only  Sop  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer,  profess,  testify, 
iind  declare.  That  I  do  make  this  declaration,   and  every  part 
thereof,   in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
Oath,    without  any  evasion,    equivocation,   or  mental  reserva- 
tion whatever,  and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted  by 
die  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  any  Person 
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whatever,  and  without  thinldnf;  that  I  ami  or  can  he  acquitted 
before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  Declaration,  or  any  part 
thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  odier  person  or  persons  or  au» 
thority  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  de« 
clare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

^  So  help  me  God." 


The  OATH  and  DECLARATION  prescribed  by  the 
Irish  Act  of  the  SSd  of  His  present  Majesty,  and  is 
taken  by  all  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  wishing  to  en- 
title themselves  to  the  benefit  of  that  Act. 

'<  I,  A.  B.  do  hereby  declare.  That  I  do  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion. 

<<  I,  J.  B,  do  swear.  That  I  do  abjure,  condemn,  and  detest, 
as  unchristian  and  impious,  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  mur« 
der,  destroy,  or  any  ways  injure  any  persons  whatsoever,  for  or 
under  the  pretence  of  being  a  Heretic  :  And  I  do  declare  solemnly 
before  God,  that  I  believe,  that  no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral, 
or  wicked^  can  ever  be  justified  or  excused,  by  or  under  pretenee 
or  color  that  it  was  done  either  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in 
obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever  :  I  also  declare, 
that  it  is  not  an  Article  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  xieither  am  I  there* 
by  required  to  believe  or  profess,  that  the  Pope  is  infalliUe,  or 
that  I  am  bound  to  obey  any  order  in  its  own  nature  immoral^ 
diough  the  Pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power,  should  issue  or 
direct  such  order ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  it  would  be 
sinful  in  me  to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience  thereto :  I  further  de^ 
clare,  that  I  do  not  believe,  that  any  sin  whatever  conunitted  by 
me,  can  be  forgiven,  at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or  any  Priestj  or 
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€f  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  but  that  sincere  sorrow  for 
past  sinS|  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and 
to  atone  to  God,  are  premus  and  indispensable  requisites  to 
establish  a  well-founded  expectation  of  forgiveness,  and  that  any^ 
person  who  receives  absoludon  without  these  previous  requisites^ 
so  far  from  obtaining  thereby  any  remisuon  of  his  rins,  incurs  the 
additional  guilt  of  violating  a  Sacrament :  And  I  do  swear,  that  I 
wiU  defend,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  the  Settlement  and 
i^rrangement  of  Property  in  this  Country,  as  established  by  the 
Laws  now  in  being :  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly 
abjure,  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  Establishment  in 
its  stead :  And  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become  intitled,  to  disturb  and 
weaken  the  Protestant  Religion  and  Protestant  Government  in 
this  Kingdonu  So  help  me  God.** 
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IX  TDK 


jiMERICAN  NJTIONJL  INTELLIGENCER. 


Ftetinare  notki,  nocet  et  Cunctatto  vtpt ; 
'  Tempore  qnaeqne  sno  qoi  facit,  ille  nptt. 


PREFACE. 


n^VDi  alteram  partem  is  a  maxim  of  some  anti* 
quity,  and  of  such  universality  that,  from  the  sage  to 
.  the  schoolboy,  it  is  uniformly  allowed  that  no  cause 
can  be  fairly  decided  without  it  Qui  statuit  aliqtddy 
parte  inauditd  alterd,  ^quum  licet  statuerit,  haud 
(Bquus  est. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  affairs  of  Na- 
tions cannot  be  brought  within  tlie  compass  of  this 
rule,  and,  considering  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Question,  I  confess,  I  should  prefer  waiting  for 
the  remarks  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  Declaration  of  the  9th  ultimo,  to  discussing 
it  this  day« 

As  these  cannot  be  had,'  however,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  provide  a  substitute  in  the  shape  of  an 
American  Newspaper  Comment  on  that  act. 
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It  supposes  a  Commentator  of 'some  candor,  and 
moderation ;  not  violently  in  love  with  our  measures, 
but  desirous  of  Peace  with  us;  no  statesman,  nor 
partizan  of  the  Government ;  but  a  culler  of  autlientic 
papers ; — affecting  to  contradict  nothing  that  can,  and 
to  assert  nothing  that  cannot,  be  proved. 

Februafy  IBtht  ISIS. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Xn  consenting  to  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of 
this  work  in  the  P^unphleteer,  the  author  is  influenced  by 
the  two-fold  consideration,  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  work ;  and  the  utility  that  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  its  preservation.  It  certainly  controverts  very  gene* 
ral  opinions ;  not  to  say  matters  of  fact,  asserted  under 
very  grave  authority.  Tet  a  re-consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  leisure  to  inspect  the  documents  hastily  re« 
ferred  to  from  memory,  has  produced  no  wish  to  amend, 
and  very  little  to  explain  or  embellish,  dther  the  asser- 
tions or  the  sentiments  contained  in  it. 

With  an  honest  desire  to  have  the  important  subjects  it 
treats  of  fairly  before  the  public ;  a  coaviction  of  the  truth 
it  pourtrays ;  and  a  humble  assurance  of  a  readiness 
to  abandon  any.  position  that  may  be  shown  to  have  been 
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Erroneously  taken  up ;  the  author  comitiits  it  to  a  more 
durable  form  than  it  at  first  assumed. 

If  it  be  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  do  any  thing 
'  towards  checking  the  strong  current  of  what  he  conceives 
an  erroneous  opinion ;  it  is  very  possible  a  recurrence  to 
it  on  a  future  day  may  show  the  necessity  of  a  more 
critical  investigation  of  ministerial  pretensions,  in  time  to 
prevent  the  mischief  that  must  ensue  from  'allowing  them 
to  pass  current  upon  the  world. 

If  there  be  nothing  in  a  revision  of  the  premises  to 
excite  a  desire  to  alter  them  ;  so  neither  has  the  author 
found  a  motive  for  such  desire  in  any  thing  that  has 
rince  occurred. — ^In  the  Times  of  the  22nd  of  February, 
a  miserable  "  If  "  of  Buonaparte,  (the  strongest  evidence 
that  he  cannot  cheer  his  Myrmidons  with  the  least  hope 
of  a  connexion  with  America  in  the  war,)  is  distorted 
into  an  alliance  with  that  country.  And,  in  the  same 
paper  of  the  6th  instant,  the  epithets  of  forgery  and  per- 
jury, that  have  been  used  again  and  again  in  our  own 
Senate,  not  only  against  American  certificates  of  citizen- 
ship,  but,  unfortunately  with  too  much  truth,  against 
the  very  'measure  to  which  the  President  of  Ae 
United  States  applies  them,  have  stamped  his  Me^ 
sage  with  the  character  of  a  document  of  the  most 
violent  and  infuriated  description.— So  cruelly  have 
the  public  been  deceived  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
wanton  impressment  of  American  seamen,  that  a  man 
shall  walk  from  Hyde  Park  comer  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Exchange,  without  meeting  a 
subject  that  does  not  believe  that  the  cause  of  complaint  id 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  Nay,  the  capture  of  our  frigates 
fe  uiiblushingly,  and  very  generally,  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
affection ot  our  own  seamen  fighting  for  America,  with 
a  rope  round  their  necks.  Whereas  it  is  notorious  all 
over  America,  and  has  been  officially  communicated  to 
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(hU  Government  more  than  four  years  ago,  ^'  that  alrefCdy 
the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  had  been  ord^re^ 
not  to  receive  any  of  them^  and  to  discbarge  such  as 
were  at  that  time  on  board }"  '  although  we  have  seeit 
no  reports  of  any  such  being  found  on  board  the  Nwli* 
lus  that  fell  without  resistance  into  the  hands  of  our  mai 
of  war ;  nor  on  board  the  Wasp,  whose  crew,  after  the 
capture  of  the.  Frolic,  cannot  be  rated  inferior  to  any  ;> 
nor  on  board  the  United  States,  where,  on  the  contnuy^ 
the  officers  of  the  Macedonian  are .  said  to  have  made 
diligent  Scrutiny  without  finding  a  single  Englishman  or 
English  boy,  save  one  solitary  lad  of  sixteen*— If  this 
report  be  untrue ;  the  Purser,  who  is  in  England,  caa 
contradict  it. 

But  the  obvious  cause  of  those  disasters  that  have  1qw« 
ered  that  Pavilion  that  has  hitherto  rode  proud  Autocrat 
of  the  mountain  wave,  is  the  last  to  be  taken  inta 
the  account. — ^We  look  not  to  the  ninnbers  of  those 
men  who  have  been  drilled  to  the  tiade  of  deaths 
an  board  our  own  Men  of  War,  by  a  discipline  that  taught 
their  arm  to  fight,  while  it  filled  their  bosoms  with  that 
deliberate  vengeance  that  renders  disciplinef  invinciUew- 
Apd  yet  to  understand  this,  we  are  only  to  consider  what 
we  should  expect  from  our  own  men,  dragooned  and 
scourged,  in  the  same  manner,  on  board  the  ships  of  any 
ibragn  nation  in  the  world. — If  we  believe  that  an 
honest  English  Tar  would  fight  on  his  stumps  in  such  a 
ca^s,  when  his  legs  were  shot  away ;  why  should  we  doubt 
ibe  American  doing  the  same  ?  One  would  suppose 
there  could  hardly  be  a  want  of  physical  strength,  or 
morai  valor,  in  such  a  man,  wlule  a  vein  of  h^  body 
vas  undiame^ 
...  «       ♦        • 

'  Enkine  to  Caaaine  4th  Dec.  180& 
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Time  vnsj  when  so  direct  a  consequence  of  such  a  ay« 
ing  an  would  have  been  considered  a  visitation  of  provi^ 
dence.  So  evident  a  concatenation  of  the  cringe  and  the 
penalty  rarely  occurs;  but  we  will  not  see  it.  Ten 
minutes  is  ample  time  to  perceive  it ;  but  it  will  take  ten 
years  to  comprehend  it. — ^In  about  that  time,  perhaps,  all 
the  world  will  be  of  one  opinion  on  the  subject ;  as  now, 
on  the  long  contested  question  of  the  American  revolu- 
tions—This is  the  usual  course  of  things — Lahitur  et 
labeiur — ^In  about  that  time  too,  we  shall  discover  that 
the  American  propositions  on  this  subject  did  not  exact 
the  surrender  of  any  one  of  our  Maritime  Rights,  but 
only  such  wholesome  (it  may  be  said  profitable)  modifi^ 
cation  of  the  practice  as  would  remove  a  quesdon  in« 
volving  every  thing  valuable  in  life,  and  life  itself,  from  a 
party  tribuiud. — ^We  need  not  look  forward  indeed  for 
the  evidence  of  this ;  we  may  find  it  in  the  letter  of  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Madison  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney  of  so  old  a  date  as  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1 806 ; 
where  the  proportion  is  not  only  reduced  to  a  sdpulatory 
form,  which  leaves  the  British  principle  untouched  ;  but 
is  made  in  the  very  words  that  were  agreed  to  by  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  with  the  acquiescence  of  Lord  Hawkesbury 
and  Mr.  Addington,  in  the  project  of  a  convention  with 
Mr.  King  on  the  approaching  renewal  of  the  war ;  and 
then  only  frustrated  by  an  exception  on  the  obsolete 
ground  of  peculiar  privilege  in  the  narrow  seas.— But  we 
will  look  forward ;  and  we  will  not  heUeve  a  thing  that 
happened  seven  years  ago  till  ten  years  hence.— -About 
that  time  too,  we  shall  discover  that  the  Commisaoners, 
appointed  in  the  Fox  administration,  to  treat  with  the 
American  Commissioners,  waited  only  for  the  subsi^ 
ding  of  a  popular  prejudice  (most  artfully  raised  by 
opponents  in  politics)  to  accommodate  and  ad- 
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just  this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
may  be  easily  perceived  now^  in  their  subsequent  corre* 
spondence  vith  Mn  Canning ;  but  we  will  not  see  it  in 
less  than  ten  years,  unless,  (which  God  grant)  we 
should  agree  onsimilar  terms  with  some  little  technicaldif^ 
ference ;  and  then  it  will  be  all  fair  enough  to  say  they 
would  have  done  it. 

The  subjoined  correspondence*  with  the  Editor  of 
the  Times,  part  of  which  has  been  printed  in  that  paper 
and  part  refused  inserdon,  is  added  with  an  equal  view  to 
exhibit  these  subjects  in  the  light  which  the  author  con« 
ceives  to  be  the  true  one;  with  equal  apprehension  of  the 
small  chance  of  their  meeting  attention  at  present,  and 
with  equal  confidence  that  time  will  develope  the  truths 
they  contain  ; — the  truths; — ^for,  be  it  remembered, 
they  pretend  to  no  prophetic  character;  nor  will  the 
author  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  any  conjecture  that 
these  publicadbns  may  contain. — ^There  is  an. opinion 
hazarded,  for  example,  in  the  letter  of  the  24th  of  October 
last  to  the  Editor  of  ^e  Times,  that  Marquis  Wellesley  dif- 
fered pretty  stoutly  from  his  colleagues  on  the  American 
subject ;  yet  his  Lordship  is  reported  to  have  said  since, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  American  government  had 
been  affected  with  a  deadly  hatred  towards  this  country, 
and  a  deadly  affection  towards  France.  This  tended 
to  invalidate  the  former  opinion;  and  now  Vetus, 
who  is  supposed  to  know  the  noble  Marquis's  sentiments 
as  well  as  his  own,  comes  forward  to  say  that  he  would 
have  proposed  more  conciliatory  measures  to  America 
(an  idea  diat  his  intercourse  with  the  American  legation 
does  not  discourage ;)  *  and  thai,  had  he  failed  here,  ht 

'  These  will  be  given  in  our  next  No.    Ed. 
*  Vide  Letters  from  a  Cosmopolite  to  a  Clexgjman,  p.  21*  SI,  and 
46. 
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wovld  have  taken  more  vigorous  measures  against  diem. 
—The  heart  of  a  statesman  is  a  bottomless  pit^-4f  we 
can  suppose,  with  Vetus,  that  his  Lor^l^p  contemplated, 
or  proposed  to  his  late  colleagues,  measures  of  greater 
conciliation  with  America,  th&n  they  were  willing  to 
^opt }  we  may  take  him  with  us  beyond  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  question  of  impressments,  (which 
he  knew  to  be  the  sine  qua  tumyj  to  the  rest(Hation  of 
die  ships  taken  under  the  Orders  in  Council ;  which  is 
clearly  to  be  inferred  by  what  he  said  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Smith ;  (the  American  Charge  d'Affidres ;')  nor  is 
it  improbable  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  on  which  he 
differed  from  his  colleagues.  If  this  were  the  view  <^ 
die  Noble  Marquis,  the  prosecudbn  of  it  would  e?i* 
dendy  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  trying  his  second 
altemadve ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  troops  in  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  might  have  formed  the  garrison  of 
Santona,  or  have  been  employed  in  a  flying  squadron  in 
die  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  land  occasbnally  under  some  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  Marmont,  and  the  completion  of  that  destrucdon  of 
his  army»  which  his  noble  brother  had  so  well  begun  at 
Salamanca. 

What  can  have  led  the  noUe  Marquis  to  thmk  tlat 
his  conciliatory  measures  would  not  have  produced  this 
effect,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  And  one  must  suppose 
that  he  has  that  idea  when  he  diarges  the  Government 
<xf  the  United  States  with  a  deadly  hatred  to  England^ 
and  a  deadly  afiecdon  for  FVaxice.  ^  U  n'  appW'* 
dent  qu*  aux  grands  hommes  d'avoir  des  grands  d£ 
fituts.'*  Perhaps  his  sdrene  highness  is  dirawn  into  a 
passion  whenever  the  language  of  Mr.  Finkney's  letter 

'  Cosmopolitei  ubi  supra* 
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6f  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1811,  occitfs  to  his  mind# 
It  is  a  document,  however,  that  every  teacher  of  statist 
tics  ought  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pupil. 

It  is  grateful  to  see  with  all  this,  that  the  lofty  mind, 
of  the  noble  -  Marquis  is  not  inflexible.  And  his  man- 
ners, we  all  know,  are  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman.— In 
the  Times  of  the  seventeenth  ult.  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  (on  an.India  subject  too  where  he  is  so  param6unt) 
that  *'  though  he  had  been  anxibus  to  extend  the  mea* 
sure  in  question  without  delay ;  he  now  believed  that 
the  sentiments  which  prevailed  in  other  quarters,  aihohg 
persons  with  whom  he  had  often  differed,  were  a  proper 
correction  of  his  opinions.'*— This  is  really  very  pretty : 
one  step  further,  in  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
been  chastised  into  conviction,  (the  pas  chrS&etijJ  would 
place  the  noble  Marquis  on  the  pinnacle  of  magnani* 
mity* 

There  is  another  great  taati, — ^a  very  great  man,— on 
whom  the  foUomng  sheets  have  not  been  sparing  of 
animadversion.  Tet  the  man  is  hardly  to  be  found  that 
has  more  strenuously  defended  Sir  William  Scott,  than 
the  author,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  influence 
and  abilityi— If,  therefore,  he  can  defend  him  no  longer, 
it  is,  because,  against  all  the  bias  of  prejudice,  and  all 
the  pride  of  consistency,  he  finds  the  late  decisions  of  the 
learned  Judge,  not  less  incompatible  with  his  fornier 
doctrines,  than  with  those  of  the  original  fountain  of 
equity,  that  flows  in  the  heart  of  man. — ^In  this  secession^' 
the  Author  is  countenanced  by  a  very  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,,  in  ah  unparallelled  periodical  publi- 
cation, the  Edinburgh  JReoieiv^  of  February,  1812,  Nof 
xxxvm.  Although,  m  Aat  Critique,  the  writer  has  put  a 
construction  on  the  wo^ds  of  the  learned  Judge  which 
he  has  since  denied,  and  surely  had  right  to  deny,  for* 
Vol.  I.  No.  II.  2  1 
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BO  cme  can  so  veil  interpret  his  words  a$  the  speaker^ 
yet  thdr  ambiguity  has  been  sufficient  to  create  a  deal  of 
very  grave  discussion  in  the  court  Itself,  on  a  subject  of 
no  less  magnitude  than  whether  the  court  is,  or  is  not, 
bound  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  which  it  should. 
Qnd  contravening  the  law  of  nations.    Why  should  the 
court  I^epitate  to  pronounce  boldly  on  this  question  at 
once  ?— 4t  was  incidentally,  if  not  pointedly,  before  it 
in  the  case  of  the  Fox  $   and  we  ail  know,  that  if 
an  irrelevant  point  is  raised  in  argument;  to  settle  that 
point,  is  one  of  those  valuable  practices  of  the  learned 
Judge,  that  give  to  his  decisions  the  chan^cter  of  lectures 
on  Maritime  law,  and  create  an  use^l  addition  to  the 
catalogue  of  cases  diat  may  on  a  futqre  day  be  referred 
to   his  authority. — Such  pronunciation  woulct  not  of 
neces^ty  decide  the  question,  whether  the  orders  in 
council  were  of  this  description ;  though  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  remark,  that  if  the  same  indulgence  of  inter- 
preting thdr  own  meaning  were  allowed  to  the  admink* 
tration  that  issued, the  orders  of  May,  1806,  and  Janua* 
ry,  1 807 ;  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  subsequent  or- 
ders would  have  found  no  excuse  in  those.  —It  is  worthy 
of  particular  remark,  and  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  &e 
debates  on  the  subject,  that  not  a  man  of  that  adminis- 
tradon,  on  whom  the  sin  of  the  initiative  has  been  art^ 
fully  thrown,  would  have  allowed  of  the  condemnation 
of  any  one  of  those  ships,  or  have  admitted  a  JRetordo 
versus  communem  cmiicum.  Qui  injuriam  noa  fedt,  to 
Action  a  measure  which,  to  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
retaliation,  should  be  exercised  only  a^dnst  the  perpe« 
trator  of  the  injury* 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  bring  any  party 
question  into  discusdon.  The  political  sectary  will 
Igok  in  vain  in  these  pages  for  any.  personal  coon- 
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inendadon  or  reprobation  on  that  account ;  or  for  tUt 
justification  of  any  measure,  not  justifiable  in  itself. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  the  author's  intention  to 
reprehend  with  severity  those  errors  in  others,  to  which 
he  has  shown  himself  liable ;  and  which  are  indeed  to 
be  found  inscribed  on  the  pedigree  of  every  son  of 
Adam. 

If  an  end  could  be  put  to  the  war  with  America,  and 
the  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
brought  into  discussion  before  an  equitable  tribunal ;  it 
would  matter  but  little  to  what  administration  the  nation 
was  indebted  for  so  great  a  benefit  True  it  is,  that  on 
all  American  concerns,  the  nation  has  to  deplore  the  losd 
of  the  philanthropic  statesman,  who  considered  every 
blow  struck  at  that  country  as  recoiling  on  this ;  and  it 
would  be  rather  cynical,  looking  to  this  object,  not  to 
desire  a  participation  in  the  national  councils  by  the  ami- 
able £leve  to  whom  he  has  left  with  his  mantle  a  double 
portion  of  his  good  spirit.  It  never  could  have  been 
the  intention  of  either  of  these  men  to  invade  the  rights 
of  the  United  States.  And,  if  the  order  of  May,  1 806, 
according  to  the  latitude  of  its  terms  and  the  construction 
which  theopposition,become  Ministers,  found  it  convenient 
to  put  upon  it,  may  be  literally  pronounced  illegal ;  we 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  neither  mtended,  nor 
suffered,by  those  who  issued  it,  to  work  any  practical  injury 
or  invasion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  solecism,  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  for  a  state  to 
issue  an  order,  on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  occasion,  which 
it  is  easily  induced  on  reflection  or  remonstrance  to 
abandon.  An  order  not  unlike  this,  but  much  more 
extensive,  and  less  equivocal  in  the  invasion  of  neutral 
rights,  was  issued  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary, 
fn  which  the  Dutch  concurred,  but  it  was  found  not  to 
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c6nform  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  was  accordingly 
mthdrawn.  The  order  of  the  sixth  of  November, 
1793,  issued  in  the  Pitt  administration,  and  supposed  to 
be  chiefly  the  work  of  Dundas,  was  remonstrated  against, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known,  by  the  Merchants  of  London 
in  the  American  trade,  as  likely  to  produce  a  war  with 
the  United  States*  It  was  revoked  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  1794 ;  and  the  mischief  done  in  the  mean  time 
was  afterwards  repaired  by  a  commission  mutually  ap- 
pointed between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 
.  That  country  must  be  miserably  poor  in  honor,  that 
cannot  afford  to  acknowledge  a  fault ;  and  if  we  look 
for  a  man  or  a  minister  free  from  error,  we  must  seek 
him  in  another  world.  But  if  our  pride  did  not  blind 
us,  we  might  see  ample  room  for  atonement,  and 
consequent  reconciliation. 

The  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  was  injudicious  and  most  unfortunate.  Unjust, 
we  can  hardly  call  it,  when  we  consider  what  we  should 
do  with  any  nation  that  should  impress  our  seamen,  or 
take  our  ships  under  arbitrary  orders,  which  we,  in 
common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which  a 
preceding  administration  of  their  own,  whose  seats 
were  hardly  cold,  denounced  as  illegal  also.  But  while 
the  piracies  of  France  remained  unatoned,  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  was  shielded  by  the  same  consideration^ 
which,  so  much  to  the  dishonor  of  both  the  great  beU 
ligerents,  had  shielded  it  before.  It  was  still  impossible 
to  strike  1  blow  at  one  without  aiding  the  other ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  done.  The  provocation,  it  must 
be  allowed  however,  was  beyond  all  bearing.  The 
orders  in  council  were  continued,  without  the  mosi 
dfstant  encouragement  to  hope  for  their  being  removed^ 
long  after  the  French  edicts  were  wthdrawn ;  and  eyea 
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^th  a  threat  of  retaliation  against  the  pacific  measures 
adopted  by  the  United  States  to  bring  us  to  reason. 
The  horrible  and  insupportable  impressment  of  their 
seamen,  in  which  the  French  never  had  a  share,  was 
continued  by  us  alone. 

Goaded  to  war^  and  obliged,  if  they  embarked  in  it, 
to  choose  their  enemy ;  there  could  be  no  doubt,  on 
which,  hostilities  must  fall  in  the  first  instance.    But  the 
remarkable  abstinence  from  any  connexion  with  France, 
and  the  continued  injunctions  of  the  President  to  avcnd 
it,  through  all  the  scenes  of  prosperity  and  adveraty 
which  that  power  has  encountered;    the  particularly 
good  understanding  that  he  has  maintained  with  Russia, 
die  enemy  of  that  power ;  the  immedkte  o£fer  of  an 
armistice  to  us,  as  soon  as  the  sword  was  drawn,  on 
terms  that  posterity  will  be  astonished  were  not  accepted; 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  at 
this  hour,  of  excepting  from  the  pressure  of  the  war 
those  portions  of  our  force  that  are  employed  against 
France,  by  allowing  supplies  to  the  Peninsula ;  2II  indi- 
cate that  that  government  is  seeking  the  redress  of 
its  grievances  here,   not   only  without  the  desire  of 
aiding  the  enemy  of  England,  but  with  the  desire  of 
annoying  him.      And  the  subjoined  extract  from  the 
National  Intelligencer,   which   is  supposed  by  good 
judges  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  President,  will  show 
to  every  man,  who  is  willing  to  be  informed,  what  may 
be  expected  to  be  opposed  to  the  conunon  enemy,  in 
case  of   an  honorable   adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 

As  one  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  the  prominent 
p<nnt  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  natu* 
ralised  seamen ; — (a  bagatelle  in  respect  to  the  numbers 
of  this  descripticm  of  persons  that  can  be  supposed  to 
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have  passed  the  Ordeal  of  the  American  law ;)  a  refer«. 
ence  to  the  following  extract  from  our  own  statute 
book,  while  it  demonstrates  the  much  greater  facility 
with  which  we  admit  foreign  seamen  into  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  British  subject,  in  which,  having  specially 
invited,  we  are  specially  bound  to  protect  them ;  will 
also  demonstrate  that,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  accom- 
modate, there  can  be  no  difficulty,  on  the  score  of 
national  honor,  in  a  reciprocal  agreement  to  forbear  the 
practice  in  future,  without  any  retrospect  to  the  past. 

^^  And  for  the  better  encouraging  of  fordgn  mariners 
and  seamen,  to  come  and  serve  on  board  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  every  such 
foreign  mariner  or  seaman,  who  shall  from,  and  aftqr 
the  said  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  have  faithfully  served 
on  board  any  of  h^r  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  any 
privateer,  or  merchant,  or  trading  ship  or  ships,  vessel 
or  vessels,  which  at  the  time  of  such  service  shall  belong 
to  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  space  of  two  year$,  shall,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  natural-bom  subject 
of  her  Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  have^ 
and  enjoy,  all  the  privileges,  powers,  rights,  and  capaci- 
ties which  such  foreign  mariner,  or  seaman  could,  should, 
or  ought  to  have  had  and  enjoyed,  in  case  he  had  been  a 
natural-born  subject  of  her  Majesty,  and  actually  a  native 
Mrithin  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain/^  (6.  Anne.  c« 
37.  sec.  20.) 

The  same  privilege  is  re-enacted  1S«  Geo.  11.  c.  S,  with 
the  exception  required  by  the  intermediary  statute  of  !• 
Geo.  I «  c.  4.  of  all  naturalised  subjects  from  becoming 
members  of  parliament,  or  of  the  privy  council*— Jt  is 
tyuice  mentioned  by  Blackstone  with  the  emphatical^ 
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words  that  such  foragn  seaman  is  ipso  facto  vatan* 
lised;  and  referred  to  in  a  treatise  published  in  the 
present  century  by  Mr*  Abbott,  on  the  law  rdati?e  to 
merchant  ships  and  seamen. 

Let  this  be  compared  to  the  tedious  process  of  five 
years'  residence  under  record^  and  all  ihe  formalities 
of  the  American  law,  which  a  seaman  must  encounter 
]ike  every  other  man ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  asserted,  by 
an  assertor  of  our  own  rectitude,  that  undue  encourage* 
ment  is  held  out  by  the  American  govenunent,  to  endoe 
our  seamen  into  their  service 

April  1%  1613. 
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Paragraph  1.— ''  The  earnest  endeavours  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  preserve 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  wi.th  the  United  States  of  America  having 
unfortunately  failed,  his  Royal  Highness,  actuig  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  deems  it  proper  publicly  to  declare  the  canaea  and 
origin  of  the  war,  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  com* 
pelled  him  to  engage." 

Have  any  such  been  shown  ? — Your  Government  has  adopted  no 
measure  at  all  calculated  to  avoid  the  long  threatened  War ;  but 
such  as  it  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  adopt  by  the  cries  of  the 
Nation;  and  this  in  two  cases  liable  to  objection;  1st,  as  not  ex^ 
plicitly  renouncing  the  illegal  Blockades ;  and  2dly,  in  reserving  the 
right  of  restoring  the  Orders  in  Council  on  a  contingency  dependipg 
not  on  America,  but  on  France. 

Par.  2. — **  No  desire  of  conquest  or  other  ordinary  motives  of  aggression, 
has  been,  or  can  be  with  any  color  of  reason,  in  this  case,  imputed  to  Great 
Britain ;  that  her  commercial  interests  were  on  the  side  of  peace,  (if  war  could 
have  been  avoided,  without  the  sacrifice  of  her  maritime  rights,  or  without 
an  injurious  submission  to  France,)  is  a  truth  which  the  American  Qovemnieat 
will  not  deny.* 

Take  away  this  parenthesis,  and  the  fact  asserted  here^  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Great  Britain  were  on  the  side  of  Peace,  is  i^ 


truth  whicK  the  American  Government  will  not  deny. — Neither  is  it 
probable  that  any  Government  can  be  mad  enough  to  contemplate 
conquests  in  America,  three  times  as  populous,  and  ten  times  as  power- 
ful, as  she  was  when  you  made  thc^  attempt  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of 
subjugation. 

Par.  3. — *^  His  Royal  Highness  does  not,  however,  mean  to  rest  on  tiie 
Ikvorable  presumption,  to  which  he  is  entitled.  He  is  prepared  by  an  ezposi- 
tion  of  the  circnmstances  which  have  led  to  the  present  war,  to  show  that 
Great  Britain  has  Uirougfaout  acted  towards  the  United  States  of  America  with 
a  spirit  of  amity,  forbearance,  and  conciliation ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  inad- 
missible natnre  of  those  pretensions  which  have  at  length  unliappily  involved 
the  two  countries  in  war.^ 

The  spirit  of  amity,  forbearance^  and  conciliation,  here  generally 
asserted,,  and  the  inadmissible  nature  of  the  American  pretensions, 
ivill  be  adverted  to  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  sequel. 

Par.  4. — **  It  is  well  known  to  the  wdrld,  that  it  has  been  the  invariable 
object  of  the  Ruler  of  France  to  destroy  the  power  and  independence  of  the 
British  Empire,  as  the^chief  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ambitions 
Resigns." 

What  has  America  to.  do  with  that  ?  just  so  much  and  no  more 
than  with  the  equally  well  known  object  of  the  ruler  of  Great  Britain 
to  destroy  the  power  and  independence  of  the  French  Empire ;  f .  r« 
nothing  at  all. 

Par.  5.— ''  He  first  contempUited  the  possibility  of  assembling  sndi  a 
naval  force  in  the  Channel  as,  combined  with  a  numerous  flotilla,  should 
enable  him  to  disembark  in  England  an  army  sufficient,  in  his  conception,  to 
anljngate  this  country ;  and  through  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain  he  hoped 
to  realize  his  project  of  universal  empire." 

Par.  6. — "  By  the  adoption  of  an  enlarged  and  provident  system  of  in- 
ternal defence,  and  by  the  valor  of  His  Miyesty^i  fleets  and  armies,  this  design 
was  entirely  frnstrated ;  and  the  naval  force  of  France,  after  the  most  signal 
defeats,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ocean." 

Far.  7. — ^^  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  effectuate  the  same  purpose  by 
other  means:  a  system  was  brought  forward,  by  winch  the  Ruler  of  France 
hoped  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  to  shake  her  public 
credit,  and  to  destroy  her  revenue ;  to  render  useless  her  maritime  superio- 
rity, and  so  to  avail  himself  of  his  continental  ascendancy,  as  to  constituta 
himself  in  a  great  measure  the  arbiter  of  the  ocean,  notwithstanding  the  de« 
Stmetion  of  his  fleets." 

Answered  in  the  4th  Paragraph, 

Par.  8.— <«  With  this  view,  by  the  Decree  of  Berlin,  followed  by  that  of 
Milan,  he  declared  tb»  Britiib  territories  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  and 
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Unt  all  crnnmeree,  or  eren  correspondence,  witfi  Great  Britain  wsi  pro&l* 
tiled.  He  decreed  tbat  every  veflsel  and  cargo,  which  had  entered,  or  wai 
Ihvad  proceeding  to  a  British  port,  or  winch,  imder  any  drcamttancM^  hnl 
been  visited  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  shonlfl  be  kwfnl  priae :  hededared 
all  British  goods  and  produce,  wherever  found,  and  however  ac^ired,  whether 
coming  from  the  Mother  Country  or  from  her  colonies,  subject  to  confisca* 
iion ;  he  farther  declared  to  be  denationaliaed,  the  flag  of  dl  neotral  ships 
that  should  be  found  offendipg  against  these  his  Decrees;  and  he  gave  to  thia 
project  of  universal  tyranny,  the  name  of  the  Continental  System*'* 

Here  the  invasion  of  Neutral  Rights  is  begun  at  the  wrong  end ; 
and  two  French  Decrees  arc  brought  together,  between  which,  two 
British  Orders  in  Council  intervened.  The  Decree  of  Berlin  waa 
preceded  by,  and  predicated  upon,  the  Order  of  Blockade  of  the  l6tii 
of  May,  1806,  and  the  Decree  of  Milan  was  subsequent  to  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  January  and  November,  1807»  and  was  a  direct  con* 
sequence  of  the  latter.  Our  Government  indeed  have  not  allowed  the 
invasion  of  their  rights  by  one  Belligerent  to  justify  that  by  the  other; 
anj^  have  therefore,  in  the  resistance  they  haive  made  to  them  mutu- 
ally, and  their  proposals  to  each  for  accommodation,  Ibrtnnately  for 
your  Ministers,  sna  si  bona  norint,  put  the  priority  of  aggression  ou€ 
pf  the  question.  The  Blockade  of  May,  I8O6,  was  not  accorayaiuecl 
by  that  adequate  and' stationary  force,  which  every  writer  od  the  snb* 
ject  in  the  law  of  Nations*  and  none  more  than  the  very  piofovnd 
and  learned  Judge  at  the  head  of  your  Court  of  Admiralty,  has  pro» 
Dounced  necessary  to  constitute  its  legality. — It  was  therefore  illegal.' 
— We  are  aware  of  the  construction  put  upon  this  Act  by  the  admi> 
nistration  that  issued  it,  and  we  arc  not  aware  of  any  actual  injury 
having  resulted  from  it  to  the  United  Statea  under  thai  adminislfa* 
lion.  But)  whatever  may  have  been  the  intentioB  of  Mr.  Fox  in  ica* 
peer  to  the  application  of  a  sufficient  force  to  die  stations  inclndtd 
in  that  notification,  it  is  notorious  that  no  such  force  ever  was  so  ap> 
plied,  or  maintained  in  the  requisite  strictness  to  confirm  itslq^ty. 
And  it  is  not  less  notorious  that  the  succeeding  administralio%  can* 
stituting  the  gitatest  part  of  the  present  Ministry,  predicated  on  ibia 
precedent  their  right  to  ex  tend,  by  proclamatidi  only,  their  iohibitiett 
of  neutral  trade  with  the  Enemy^s  ports,  before  which  there  was  ilot 
ostensibly,  or  even  avowedly,  a  single  ship  of  war ;  and  proceeded 
tinder  such  proclamation  to  the  confiscation  of  emy  sb^  tbcj 
could  find  proceeding  to  such  destination. 

The  name  that  Bonaparte  chose  to  give  to  his  system,  is  of  filfle  im* 
portance ;  l^ut  since  it  is  mentioned^  it  may  be  as  well  to  ofafcme  thai 
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it  has  no  reference  to  America.^  The  Continental  Sysfem  evidently' 
referred  to  those  states  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe^  which^  by  con* 
quest  or  treaty,  were  brought  to  the  adoption  of  his  views. 

Pkr.  9. — ^  For  these  attempts  to  min  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  by 
laeaiu  sobvenive  of  the  clearest  rights  of  oential  nations,  France  endearonr- 
ed  in  vain  to  rest  her  jostificatiou  upon  the  previous  conduct  of  His  Majcs^ 
Covemment." 

Refer  to  paragraph  8. 

Par.  10.-^^  Under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  provocation,  his  Ma« 
jesty  had  abstained  from  any  measure  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  did  not  AtUy  warrant.  Never  was  the  maritime  superiority  of  a 
BtUigerent  over  his  enemy  more  complete  and  decided.  Never  was  the  op- 
posite Belligerent  so  formidably  dangerous  in  Ids  power,  and  in  his  policy,  to 
the  liberties  of  aU  other  nations.  France  had  already  tiampled  so  openly  and 
syalematlcally  on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  neutral  powers,  as  might  well 
Iia^e  justified  the  placing  her  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  nations.  Yet  in  this 
extreme  ease,  Great  Britain  had  so  used  her  naval  ascendancy,  that  her  ene- 
my could  find  no  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  diese  faiw* 
less  decrees  the  appeaiance  of  retaliation,  the  Ruler  of  France  was  obliged 
to  advance  principles  of  maritime  hiw  unsanctioned  by  any  other  antbority 
than  his  own  arbitrary  will." 

The  Rights  of  Neutrals  depend  not  on  the  comparative  power  of 
the  Belligerent ; — they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  in  respect 
tp  the  principles  of  maritime  law  advanced  by  the  Ruler  of  France^ 
to  say  that  America  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  is  saying  too  little. 
They  were  not  only  not  adopted  by  America,'  but  absolutely  and  dis- 
tinctly disavowed,  as  well  in  her  treaty  with  this  countiy,  as  in  a 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  so  recent  a  datc»  and  so  spirited  a  style 
that  it  b  utterly  inconceivable  that  any  member  of  the  administration 
can  have  forgotten  it.' 

Par.  11.— ''The  pretexts  for  these  decrees  were,  first,  that  Great  Britain 
Ikad  exercised  the  rights  of  war  against  private  persons,  their  ships,  and 
goods;  as  if  the  only  object  of  legitimate  hostility  on  the  ocean  were  tiie 
public  property  of  a  state,  or  as  if  the  Edicts  and  the  Courts  of  Fiance  itself 
bad  not  at  aU  times  enforced  this  right  with  pceaUar  rigor ;  secondly,  that 
the  British  orders  of  blockade,  instead  of  being  confined  to  fortified  towns, 
had,  as  France  asserted,  been  unlawfully  extended  to  commercud  towns  and 
ports,  and  to  the  months  of  rivers ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  had  been  applied  to 
places,  and  to  coasts,  which  neither  were,  nor  could  be  actually  blockaded. 
The  last  of  these  chai^  is  not  founded  on  fiust ;  whilst  the  others,  even  by 

'  See  on  this  subject  a  small  Pamphlet,  entitled,  <' A  letter  from  a  Cahif 
Observer  to  a  Noble  Lord,  on  the  subject  of  the  hite  dedaratioDi  rehitive  to 
the  Orders  in  Conncik"    (GalS'and  CnrtiSj  1812.) 
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the  adminioii  of  the  American  Government,  are  utterly  gronndljesft  in  poinl' 

of  law." 

Here  it  is  admitted  that  the  American  Government  disavow  Bona* 
parte's  principles  of  Maritime  Law. — ^The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
BOt  derived  'from  any  document  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  the- 
21st  of  April  last  Why  then  was  America  insulted  in  that  declara- 
tion by  being  called  on  to  disavow  them  ?  *^  The  British  Orders  of 
Blockade,  had,  as  France  asserted,  been  unlawfully  extended  to 
commercial  Towns  and  Ports,  and  to  the  mouths  of  Rivers;  and 
thirdly,  they  had  been  applied  to  places,  and  to  coasts,  which 
neither  were,  nor  could  be,  actually  blockaded.  The  last  of  these 
charges  is  not  founded  on  fact/'  Does  this  fissertion  apply  to 
the  ^*  neitker  loere,''  as  well  as  to  the  *^  nor  cuM  be  f  What  a 
misezable  equivoque! — ^That  the  proclamation  extended  to  placet 
that  were  not  blockaded  is  beyond  all  doubt^  since  many  ships 
arrived  at,  and  sailed  from,  the  ports  comprehended  in  the  notice; 
but,  that  they  could  be  blockaded,  at  least,  one  at  ,a  time,  will  not 
be  disputed.  The  actual  is  the  only  legal  blockade.  For  this  the 
Neutral  foregoes  his  Trade  to  the  port,  whose  entry  is  manifestly 
dangerous,  allowing  the  Belligerent  to  distress  his  Enemy  into  reason- 
able terms  of  peace.  But  if  thi^  distress,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Bight,  cannot  be  piaintained ;  and  still  more  if  instead  of  distreuiMg 
you  are  supplying  the  Eaepu/  yourself,  you  cannot  expect  the  NeutiUl 
to  forego  his  trade* 

Far.  12. — ''  Against  these  decrees,  his  Majesty  protested  and  appealed ;  he 
called  npon  the  United  States  to  assert  their  own  rights,  and  to  vindicate 
their  independence,  thns  menaced  and  attacked;  and  as  France  had  declared, 
that  she  would  confiscate  every  vessel  which  sboold  touch  in  Gkreat  Britaut, 
or  be  visited  by  British  ships  of  war,  his  Majesty,  having  previously  ismrad 
the  Order  of  January,  1807,  as  an  act  of  mitigated  retaliation,  was  at  length 
compelled,  by  the  persevering  violence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  continued  ac- 
quiescence of  neutral  powers,  to  revisit,  npon  France,  in  a  more  eflfeetual 
manner,  the  measure  of  her  own  injustice ;  by  declaring  in  an  Order  hi 
.  Council,  bearing  date  the  Uth  of  November,  1807,  that  no  neutral  veioe] 
should  proceed  to  France,  or  to  angf  of  the  countries,  from  which,  in  obeifienc« 
to  tlie  -  dictates  of  France,.  Qritish  commerce  was  excluded,  without  first 
touching  at  a  port  in  Great  Britain,  or  her  dependencies.    At  the  same  time, 
his  Majesty  intimated  his  readiness  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council,  wlienever 
France  should  rescind  her  decrees,  and  returo  to  the  accustomed  principlca 
of  maritime  warfare ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty*! 
sincere  desire  to  accommodate,  as  far  as  possible,  his  defensive  measures  to 
the  convenience  of  neutral  powers,  the  operation  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
was,  l^  an  order  issued  in  April,  1809,  limited  to  a  blockade  of  F^raDce,  aii4 
of  the  countries  subjected  to  her  immediate  dominion.'' 
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-Hi^  Majiesty  had  an  undoubted  Right  to  protest  as  much  as  h« 
pleased  ^;ainst  the  French  Decrees,  as  the  French  had  to  protest 
ligainst  his  Decrees ;  but  he  had  no  right,  nor  certainly  any  occasion, 
to  call*  on  the  United  States  to  assert  their  own  rights ; — they  have 
never  been  invaded  by  either  Bclli^rent,  without  meeting  with  prompt - 
resistance,  save  in  the  Case  of  the  £nglish  Blockade  of  May  ISOi?^ 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  under  paragraph  17* 
—And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  the  course  of  the  different  Or- 
ders  in  Council  and, Decrees  is  deranged.  '^  As  France  had  declared . 
that  she  would  confiscate  every  Vessel  that  should  touch  in  Grveat 
Britain,  or  bt  visited  by  British  ships  of  war^  his  Majesty  was  com- 
pelled at  length  to  declare  on  the  il th  of  November  1^07,  that  no 
Neutral  Vessel  should  proceed  to  France*" — Now  mark,  gentle 
reader,  that  this  threat  of  confiscation,  in  consequence  of  what  llko 
French  call  a  visit  by  British  ships,  this  **  persevering  violence  of  the 
enemy,''  in  which  the  neutral  nations  of  Lilliput,  Brobdingnag,  and 
Laputa  acquiesced,  (for  these  were  the  only  neutral  nations  except  the 
United  States,  whose  acquiescence  we  mean  to  dispute)  came  forth  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Milan  decree  bearing  date  the  17 th  of  December 
of  that  year. — No  doubt  it  did  operate  in  the  production  of  thepre* 
wus  order  of  the  1 1  th  of  November,  which  the  French  Tigpr  pretends  to 
have  caused  it;  but  this  was  by  a  sort  of  anticipation,  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  disputes  between  great  Belligerents,'  which  it  is  diffi* 
cult  for  simple  and  peace-seeking  neutrals  to  understand  ;  and  with 
which,  if  the  Mathematicians  in  Laputa  aforesaid  choose  to  amuse 
themselves,  the  United  States,  at  least,  have  no  concern.  But  as  to 
any  acquiescence  in  it  when  it  did  appear,  which  was  quite  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  knew  any  thing  about  it,  we  assert,  and  challenge 
contradiction  to  the  assertion,  that  to  this  and  all  the  encroachments 
of  France,  the  most  prompt  and  spirited  resistance  wa^made.  Our 
correspondence  with  France  on  this  subject  is  before  the  world. — 
The  instructions  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  letters  of  General  Arm- 
strong, cannot  be  inspected  without  convincing  every  impartial  in- 
quirer of  this  fact. — Is  not  Bonaparte  charged  by  General  Armstrong, 
totidem^erbis,  with  a  breach  of  his  own  treaty  and  of  the  law  of 
nationsi  and  told,  that,  ''  to  appeal  to  them  therefore,  would  be  lite- 

I 

■  Cadore  (I4di  February  1810)  excused  his  Government  to  General 
Armstrong  for  the  issne  of  the  Decree  of  Beriin^  dated  the  Sl«l  November 
1806,  as  weU  as  that  of  Milan,  dated  the  I7th  of  December  1807,  as  '*  the 
necessary  connequence  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  and  above  all,  of 
those  of  November  1807."  Famous  logicians !  pv  nobiU  /nUrwa  beUigerentinm! 
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iBfly  RppealiDg  to  the  dead  ? ''  and  does  not  the  publication  of  such 
•  letter  to  the  world,  show,  that  there  can  be  no  conmTance  or  good 
understanding  between  the  two  Governments?  Please  to  show  us 
som^hing  as  spirited  as  this,  in  the  letters  of  any  other  Minister  at 
^e  Court  of  the  Tuillenes,  or  any  diing  so  galling  in  the  corre* 
spondence  of  the  American  Minister,  at  tlic  Court  of  St.  James's. 

Par.  13. — "  Systems  of  violence,  oppression,  and  tyranny,  can  oerer  be' 
flsppressed,  or  even  checked,  if  the  power  against  which  such  injustice  is 
caeretsed,  be  debarred  from  the  right  of  fuH  and  adequate  retaliation ;  or,  i^ 
tbe^measores  of  the  retaliating  power  are  to  be  considered  as  matten  of  just 
offeace  to  neatral  nations,  whilst  the  measures  of  original  aggressioo  and 
violence  are  to  be  tolerated  with  indifference,  submission,  or  complacency.** 

Retaliate  as  much  as  you  please  upon  your  enemy. — Cut  each 
other's  throats,  if  you  will ;  we  can  but  regret  the  mutual  depra- 
vity which  creates  so  much  distress  to  oor  fellow  men  of  other 
nations.  But  we  have  had  no  concern  in  your  wars :  otherwise,  we 
should  not  have  been  neutrals. — We  have  even  no  concern  in  them 
now  that  we  are  Belligerents. — We  cannot  fight  you  both  at  a  time  ; 
iHit  do  us  justice,  and  you  will  soon  sec  that  our  arms  will  be  turned 
against  your  enemy. — We  can  beat  his  frigates,  as  well  as  yours,  as 
the  war  of  179^  can  testify,  though  they  cannot  pretend  to  a  disparity 
of  size,  and  though  the  arm  of  our  sailors  is  nut  loaded  against  thera 
with  the  tenfold  vengeance  that  your  impressments  have  excited. 

Look  to  your  own  construction  of  the  Blockade  of  May  ISOS, 
we  mean  the  construction  of  the  present  administration,  a  question 
which  cannot  be  agitated  but  to  your  disadvantage,  and  which  we 
arc  willing  to  forego,  as  we  have  told  you,  all  discussion  upon. 

Par.  14.—'^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate 
agauist  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Great  Britain.  Althongli  they  knew  that 
these  Orders  would  he  revoked,  if  the  decrees  of  France,  which  had  oeca- 
sionod  them,  were  repealed,  they  resolved  at  the  same  moment  to  resist  the 
conduct  of  both  Belligerents,  instead  of  requirini^  France  in  the  first  instance 
to  rescind  her  decrees.— Applying  most  unjustly  the  same  measure  of  resent* 
ment  to  the  aggressor,  and  to  the  party  aggrieved,  they  adopted  measures  of 
commercial  resistance  against  both — a  system  of  resistance,  which  however 
varied  in  tlie  successive  Acts  of  Embargo,  Non-Intcrcoursc,  or  Non-Irapor« 
tation,  was  evidently  unequal  in  itt»  operations,  and  principally  levelled  agauist 
the  superior  commerce  and  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain." 

All  that  is  here  said  will  redotmd  in  all  periods  of  future  history 
to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  United  States. — ^The  exact  equipoise 
that  they  have  maintained,  while  France  was  accusing  them  of  favor- 
ing England^  and  England  of  favoring  Franpe^  under  all  the  vaiying 
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o>iiflict8  to  which  the  injustice  of  both  subjected  them,  will  be  to 
posterity  one  of  the  most  astonishing  events  of  these  astonishiog^ 
times. — ^A  higher  eulogy  could  hardly  be  pronounced  upon  them, 
thao  what  is  here  brought  against  them.  If  Gre^t  Britain  found 
the  only  possible  measure  of  equal  resistance  by  the  exclusion  oC 
both  France  and  England  to  bear  hard  upon  hier  superior  com-^ 
jnerce,  she  'should  have  been  the  first  to  have  withdrawn  her  hostil* 
edicts,  and  retreat  from  the  crusade  in  which  she  bad  joined  her 
forces  to  those  of  her  enemy,  to  invade  the  rights  of  her  Friend. 

Par.  15.—^^  The  same  partiality  towards  France  was  observable  in  their 
negociatioiH,  as  ia  their  measures  of  alleged  resistance." 

Vide  note  on  paragraph  12,  and  we  wiU  not  dispute,  what  is  here 


Par.  i6.-r-'^  Application  was  made  to  both  Belligerents  for  a  revoeatieii 
af  their  respective  eciicts^  bat  the  terms  in  which  they  were  aude,  weiw 
widely  difierent." 

Here  is  an  assertion,  not  only  without  proof,  but  directly  in 
the  face  of  proof  most  palpable.  Nothing  more  is  requisite  U^ 
satisfy  any  impartial  inquirer  of  this,  from  the  most  careless  to  tha 
most  inquisitive,  than  a  simple  inspection  of  the  terms  proposed 
equally  to  each. — ^They  are  in  fact  a  circular  letter  requiring  of  each 
Belligerent  the  simple  removal  of  those  existing  edicts,  which  violated 
the  Neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  or  such  modification  of  them 
that  they  should  no  longer  violate  those  rights ;  and  promising  to 
each  the  precise  consequences  of  such  revocation  that  were  promised 
to  the  other. 

Par.  17. — **  Of  France  was  required  a  revocation  only  of  the  Berlin  ami 
Milan  Decrees,  although  many  other  edicts,  grossly  violating  the  nentral 
eonunerce  of  the  United  States,  bad  been  promulgated  by  that  power.  Ko 
security  was  demanded,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  even  if  revoked^' 
shoold  not  under  some  other  form  be  re-established ;  and  a  direct  engage- 
ment was  offered,  that  upon  such  revocation,  the  American  Government 
would  take  part  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  if  Great  Britain  did  not 
hnmediately  rescind  her  Orders ;  whereas  no  corresponding  engagement  was 
offered  to  Great  Britain,  of  whom  it  was  required,  not  only  that  tiie  Orders 
in  Council  should  be  repealed,  bat  that  no  others  of  a  similar  nature 
should  be  issued,  and  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  should  be  also  aban* 
doned.  This  blockadie,  established  and  enforced  according  to  accustomed 
practice,  had  not  been  objected  to  by  the  United  States  at  the  time  it  was 
issued.  Its  provisions  were,  on  the  contrary,  represented  by  the  American 
Minister  resident  m  London  at  the  time,  to  luve  been  so  fVamed,  as  to 
afford,  in  bis  judgment,  a  proof  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  British  Ca- 
Uaat  towwds  the  United  9tatei»'* 
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What  lias  England  to  do  with  what  violates  the  Neutral  Com-* 
merce  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  their  own  proper  comlioefce 
with  England  ?    If  any  such  violation  exist*  America  is  fully  com- 
petent  to  adjust  the  matter  herself.    She  never  found  fieiult  with  the 
immense  tax  that  England  has  always  gathered  upon  her  chief 
ftaple.  Tobacco,  nor  with  her  shutting  out  the  manufactures  of  her 
Enemies  or  even  of  her  Friends,  from  her  ports.     And  it  is  not  more 
impossible,  than  unreasonable,  that  America  should  force  the  French 
to  wear  English  coats  and  waistcoats.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  that  in  the  resolution  to  maintain  the  most  rigid  impartiality 
in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  intercourse  with  the  Belligerent  who 
should  first  revoke  what  each  called  his  retaliatory  edicts  upon  the 
other,  and  in  confining  the  proffer  to  this  object,  we  did  not  even 
stipulate  the  restoration  of  our  impressed  seamen,  whose  fate  no 
mortal  man  can  behold  without  shuddering  with  horror;  yet  if  France 
ahould  upbraid  us  with  this  forbearance^  we  would  answer  her  at 
on  a  former  occasion,  '*  That  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  elect 
their  own  policy  with  regard  to  England,  as  they  have  with  regard 
#0  France;  and  that  it  is  only  \vliilc  they  continue  to  exercise  this 
right,  without  suffering  any  degree  of  restraint  from  cither  power, 
that  they  can  maintain  the  independent  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  both."    It  may  be  added  indeed,  that  we  could  not  anticipate 
the  new  injuries  of  France,  but  we  knew  those  that  England  had 
already  inflicted ;  yet  we  did  not  mix  them  with  this  new  question 
of  mutual  recrimination  and  pretended  retaliation  of  each  Bellige- 
rent on  the  other,  and  if  "  no  security  was  asked,  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  even  if  revoked,  should  not  be  re-established  under 
some  other  form,'*  neither  was  any  such  security  demanded  of  Eng* 
land  in  the  revocation  of  her  obnoxious  Orders    in  Council. — It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  discover  any  syn^ptora  of  difference  between 
the  proposals  made  to  the  different  Belligerents. 

^^  And  a  direct  engagement  was  offered  that  upon  such  revoca- 
tion the  American  Government  would  take  part  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  if  Great  Britain  did  not  rescind  her  Orders,  whereas^ 
no  corresponding  engagement  was  offered  to  Great  Britain.*'— Now 
in  the  first  place,  we  deny,  and  challenge  the  British  Ministry  to 
ahow,  that  any  direct  engagement  was  offered  to  either  Belligerent 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  other.  We  might  show  indeed 
that  no  such  engagement  could  be  offered  without  a  previous  act  of 
Congress;  for  the  constitution  docs  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
the  executive  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  the  next  place 
we  aver  that  pvery  proposition  leading  (p  such  a  consequence,  was 
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ttkwid  e<)ually  to  either,  with  the  single  exception  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  *'  That  on  her  rescinding  her  Orders  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  their  Trade  should  be  opened  with  her,  and  remain  shut  to 
her  enemy  in  case  of  his  failure  to  rescind  his  Decrees  also ;"  whereas^ 
to  France,  the  offer  was  made  subject  to  the  contingency  of  the 
previous  consent  of  England. 

How  far  the  propositions  menacing  war  can  be  said  to  have  favored 
France  to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain  will  be  seen  by  the  follow* 
ing  extracts  from  Mr.  Madison's  instructions,  viz. 


To  Mr.  Pinkney,  50th  April,  I80d. 

The  relation  in  which  the  revoca- 
tion of  its  vmjmt  decrees  by  either, 
(Belligerent)  will  place  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  is  obvious,  iftid 
ought  to  be  a  motive  to  the  measure 
proportioned  to  the  desire  which  has 
been  manifested  by  each,  to  produce 
collision  between  the  United  States 
and  its  adversary,  and  which  must 
b{i  equally  felt  by  each,  to  avoid  one 
with  itself. 

Should  France  revoke,  **  it  will  be . 
impossible  to  view  the  perseverance 
of  Great  Britain  in  her  'retaliating 
Orders,  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  war,  without  even  the  pretext  now 
assumed  by  her.** 


To  General  Armstrong,  2d  Aiay,i808. 

The  relation  in  vvhich  a  recal  of 
its  retaliating  decrees,  by  eithei* 
power,  will  place  the  United  States 
to  the  other,  is  obvious,  aid  ought 
to  be  a  motiv«  to  the  measure,  pro- 
portioned to  the  desire  which  has 
been  manifested  by  each,  to  product 
collisions  between  the  United  States 
and  its  adversary,  aud  which  must  be 
equally  felt  b^  each,  to  avoid  one  with 
itself. 

Should  Great  BriUin  revokei 
France  could  not  persist  in  the  ille* 
gal  part  of  her  decrees,  if  she  doei 
not  mean  to  force  a  contest  with 
the  United  States. 
To  Gen.  Armstrong,  22d  July,  180a« 

'*  If  France  does  not  wish  to  throw 
the  United  States  into  the  WAR 
against  her,  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  rational  or  plafisible  induce- 
ment, she  ought  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  revoking,  at  leasts  so 
much  of  her  decrees  as  violate  the 
rights  of  the  sea,  and  furnish  to  her 
adversary  the  pretext  for  his  retaliat- 
ing measures." 


Your  Ministers  must  have  short  memories,  if  they  have  forgotten 
the  documents  from  which  these  extracts  arc  made,  which  were 
printed  by  order  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and  little  ftoling,  if  they 
forget  the  use  made  of  them  by  a  statesman  of  the  first  celebrity  in 
the  opposition,  when  the  iilea  now  reiterated,  was  atien^pted  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  public. — Strictly  speaking,  inrlccd,  the  menace  to 
take  part  in  the  taar  against  her  enemy,  was  made  to  Great  Britain 
only.  Suchii  the  fair  construction  of  the  words,  tht  War  against 
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France ;  whereas,  in  thd  contrary  event,  no  conjunciion  with  Trout 
is  intimated^  neither  has  any  such  taken  place ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  last  document  that  was  before  the  British  Government, 
when  this  declaration  was  issued,  to  wit,  the  President's  Message  of 
the  fourth  of  November^  such  conjunction  was  still  deprecated,'^ 
God  forbid  that  we  should  take  sides  with  cither  of  you ;  but  if 
the  events  of  war  should  require  a  combination ;  you  have  only  to 
do  us  justice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  we  should 
prefer  it* 

In  this  important  Paragraph,  too,  we  find  the  uncandid  advan- 
tage that  has  been  so  often  taken  of  the  liberal  construction,  that  the 
pleasing  anticipation  of  an  adjustment  of  all  the  differences  between 
the  two  nations,  had  induced  Mr.  Monroe  to  affix  to  the  notification 
Blockade  of  May  1806. — When  it  h  asserted  that  "  he  represented 
it  to  have  been  so  framed  as  to  afford  in  his  judgment  a  proof  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  British  Cabinet  towards  the  United 
States ;"  it  should  have  been  added,  for  it  appeared  in  the  same 
letter,  that  he  made  up  that  judgment  hastily  :  '^  I  have  been  too 
short  a  time  in  possession  of  this  paper  to  trace  it  in-  all  its  conse* 
quences."  And  the  public  should  also  have  been  informed  of  the 
still  higher  evidence,  that  he  had  misconceived  its  purport,  in  the 
non-admission  of  his  inference  by  Mr.  Fox,  printed  in  the  same  cor- 
respondence. **  He  did  not  seem  willing  tu  give  his  sanction  to  the 
inference  I  had  drawn:"  but  it  is  less  the  Blockade  that  Mr.  Fox 
promulgated,  and  less  still  the  acts  of  the  Government  under  it, 
during  the  discussion  of  a  treaty  which  was  daily  expected  to  put 
an  end  to  all  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries,  than  the  dis- 
torted construction  given  to  it  by  his  successors  in  office,  and  the 
pretensions  that  they  have  derived  from  it,  that  have  disgusted  and 
•  dissatisfied  us : — a  construction  which  was  denied  by  every  member 
of  the  administration  that  issued  the  decree ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Mr.  Monroe  saying  to  Mr.  Foster  (Oct.  Ist,  1811,)  '<  that  as 
now  expounded  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  sense  of  his  Government 
when  the  order  was  issued/^ 

I 
Par.  18. — *'  Great  Britain  was  thus  called  npon  to  abandon  one  of  herniost 

important  maritime  rights,  by  acknowledging  the  Order  of  Blockade  in  qoei- 

tion  to  be  one  of  the  edicts  which  violated  the  commerce  of  the^United  Statoi, 

although  it  had  never  been  so  considered  in  the  previons  negociations ;  and 

^although  the  Pretident  of  the  United  States  had  receatlv  consented  to  abrogate 

*the  Non-Intercourse  Act  on  the  sole  condition  of  tiie  Orden  in  Conncil  bting 

revoked;  thereby  distinctly  admitting  these  orden  to  be  the  only  edicts  which 

fell  within  the  contcvplaticD  of  the  law  ander  which  ha  acted^** 
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The  Order  of  Blockade  in  question  was  Supposed  at  thb  time  to  be 
merged  in  the  Orders  in  Council^  and  it  is  in  the  face  of  kll  fair  infer^ 
€nce,  therefore,  that  it  is  here  asserted  that  it  had  never  before  been 
considered  as  violating  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  suffered  in  the  Fox  administration  to  operate  any  actual  injur/ 
to  the  United  States.  And  it  is  notoriously  known  that  a  modifica^ 
tion  of  thiS)  as  well  as  the  Order  of  the  7th  of  January,  180f » so  as  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  United  States,  was  in  a  coune  of  amicable 
and  satis^tory  discussion  at  the  time  that  that  adminbtration  went 
out  of  office,  which  alone  put  an  end  to  it. 

Par.  19. — *^  A  proposition  so  hostile  to  Great  Britain  could  not  bnt  be  pro* 
portionally  eneotirBgitig  to  the  pretensioos  of'  the  enemy ;  as  by  thus  alleging 
that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  illegal^  the  American  Government  vir^ 
tnall  J  justified,  so  fiur  as  depended  on  them,  the  French  Decrees." 

We  care  not  a  pin  whether  your  enemy  wcl-e  pleased  or  displeased 
with  our  measures^  as  long  as  our  only  motiv^  was  our  own  redress. — 
God  knows  that  we  h^ve  no  special  desire  to  please  either  of  you^ 
until  we  see  better  occasion  in  your  conduct  towards  usi 

Par.  so  and  31. — '^  After  this  proposition  had  been  made,  the  French  Minis* 
ter  for  Foreign  Affair^  if  not  in  concert  with  that  GoYemment,  at  least  in  con* 
formity  with  its  views,  in  a  dispatch,  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1810^  and 
addressed  to  the  American  Minister  resident  at  Paris,  stated  that  the  Berliri 
and  Milan  Decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  their  operation  would  cease  from 
the  1st  day  of  November  following,  provided  his  Majesty  would  revoke  his 
Orden  in  Council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade ;  or  that  the 
United  States  would  cause  their  rights  to  berexpected;  meaning  thereby 
that  they  would  resist  the  retaliatory  measures  of  Great  Britain. 

'^Although  the  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  thus  annoimced^  was  evidently 
eontingenty  either  on  concessions  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  concessions  to 
which  it  was  obvious  Great  Britain  could  not  submit,  or  on  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America,  the  American  President  at  once 
considered  the  repeal  as  absolute.  Under  that  pretence,  the  Non^Importation 
Act  was  strictly  enforced  against  Great  Britain,  wliibt  the  ships  of  war  and 
nerchant  ships  qf  tlie  enemy  were  received  into  the  harbours  of  America." 

This  document  of  the  5th  of  August  revoked  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees  from  the  1st  of  the  following  November.  Its  prospective 
operation  gave  to  England  the  opportunity  of  adopting  similar  mea« 
sureSy or,  to  use  her  own  words,  of  proceeding  pari  passu  with  her  enemy^ 
so  as  to  have  the  intercourse  restored  to  her  at  the  same  time  as  to 
France* — ^The  contingpncy  of  its  looking  forward  for  three  months 
was  so  &r  advantageous  to  England,  as  it  g^ve  her  all  tliat  time  to  cooi^ 
cider  of  the  proposition  for  adopting  the  Jike  measure*    And  the  11x9^' 


-sidcht,  by  a  libera)  construction  of  the  law,  extended  the  continuance 
of  the  intercourse  for  throe  months  from  and  after  the  period  whea 
the  French  engagement  took  efSect;  and  admitted  not  only  the  goods 
that  arrived,  but  all  those  that  were  shipped  in  England  within  three 
months- after  such  period. 

The  conditions  were  precisely  those,  that  made  it  obligatory  on  the 
President  to  restore  the  intercourse  on  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
restored:  that  similar  conditions  on  your  part  w*ould  have  produced 
similar  effects  against  your  enemy,  wc  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  The 
adjustment  actually  made  with  Mr.  Erskinc  (of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  take  further  notice)  has  placed  that  question  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Par.  €f ,  23, 24, 25.—"  The  American  Government,  assaming  the  repeal  of 
the  French  Decrees  to  be  absolute  and  effectual,  most  unjustly  reqnired 
Great' Britaio,  in  conformity  to  her  declarations  to  revoke  her  Orden  in 
Council.  The  Biitish  Government  denied  that  tlie  repeal,  which  was  an* 
nonnced  in  the  letter  of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  such  as 
-ought  to  satisfy  Great  Britain ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  character  af 
the  measure  adopted  by  France,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
.  called  upon  to  produce  the  instrument  by  which  the  alleged  repeal  of  the 
Trench  Decrees  liad  been  effected.  If  these  decrees  were  really  revoked, 
such  An  instrument  must  exist,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  cenld  be  ^ven 
for  withholding  it.  At  length,  on  May  21, 1812,  and  not  before,  the  Americas 
l^Iinister  in  London  did  produce  a  copy,or  at  least  what  pnrported  to  be  a  copy, 
of  such  an  instrument.  It  professed  to  bear  date  the  Hbth  of  April,  181 1,  long 
subsequent  to  the  dispatch  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
5th  of  August,  1810,  or  even  the  day  oamed  tlierein,  viz.  the  1st  of  November 
following,  when  the  operation  of  tlie  Freuch  Decrees  was  to  cease.  This  io- 
stnimeni  expressly  declared  that  tliese  French  Decrees  were  repealed  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  American  Legislature  having,  by  their  Act  of  tlie  1st  of  March, 
18 U,  provided,  that  British  ships  and  merchandise  sboukl  be  excluded  from 
the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  United  States.  By  this  instrument,  the  only 
document  produced  by  America  as  a  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  it  appears, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  timt  the  alleged  repeal  of  the  French 
Decrees  wai^  conditional,  as  Great  Britain  had  asserted,  and  not  absolute  or 
final,  as  had  been  maintained  by  America ;  that  they  were  not  repealed  at  the 
time  they  were  stated  to  bo  repealed  by  the  American  Government ;  tliat  they 
were  not  repealed  in  conforhiity  with  a  proposition,  simultaneously  made  to 
both  Belligerents,  hut  that  in  consequence  of  a  previous  act  on  the  part  of  tlie 
American  Government,  they  w«re  repealed  in  favor  of  one  Belligerent  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  otiter;  that  the  American  Government,  having  adopted  mea- 
sures rcsti'ictivc  upon  the  commerce  of  both  Belligerents,  in  consequence  oC 
edicts  issued  by  both,  rescinded  these  measures,  as  they  affected  that  power 
which  was  the  aggrrssor,  whilst  they  put  them  in  full  operation  against  the 
P^urty  aggrieved,  although  the  edicts  of  both  powers  coatimied  in  force;  and, 
lastly,  that  they  excluded  .the  shtps  of  war  belonging  to  one  Belligerent,  whilsl 
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Hfty  adauttediBto  tbeir  porti  and  harbonn  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the 
«ther,  in  yiolation  of  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  essential  duties  of  a  Neatral 
Nation." 

The  United  States  did  produce  the  instrument  which  satisfied 
them ; — the  letter  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  their  own  ac- 
credited Minister ; — the  usual  instrument  in  such  cases.  And  it  was 
on  this  document,  and  the  subsequent  evidence  of  its  operation  a» 
respected  the  United  States,  that  they  requircci^a  similar  abrogation, 
and  no  other  on  your  part.  The  miserable  juggle  that  you  thought 
fit  to  adopt,  when  the  cries  of  your  raanufacturecSy  and  the  argument^ 
that  you  could  no  longer  resist,  obliged  you  to  retreat,  would  have^ 
been  spumed  at  by  a  more  dignified  Administration ;  and  the  only 
excuse  for  our  Minister's  share  la  it  is,  that  it  was  suited  to  the  capa- 
cities of  those  he  had  to  deal  with. — Our  President  gives  no  credit  to 
it,  as  you  see  in  his  comment  upon  it.^-In  all  your  o^her  measures 
you  have  fallen  into  the  snares  of  your  enemy,  either  by  imitating  or 
opposing  him,  as  his  policy  required  ;  and  in  this,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  devise  a  more  wretched  State  trick,  you  have  adopted  bis  own. 

It  tells  but  little,  howevco*,  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  your  Govern- 
ment, that  this  instrument,  which  must  be  either  genuine  or  not 
genuine,  should  be  held  good  by  you  as  a  pretext  for  yielding  to  the 
cries  of  your  manufacturers  in  revoking  your  Orders^iu  Council,  and 
not  good  to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  our  property.  On  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  preceding  condition  of  this  juggling  instrument,  w^ 
shall  have  something  further  to  say  in  what  follows ;  but  we  must 
repeat  here,  that  it  was  not,  as  you  assert,  the  only  document  produced 
by  America,  as  a  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees.  The  letter  of  the 
Due  de  Cadorc,of  the  5th  of  August,  1 8 10,asserting  that  the  French 
edicts  were  repealed*  was  also  produced* — ^This  is  the  ordinary  mode 
of  revocation ;  it  is  your  own  mode ;  and  the  plan  of  a  prospective 
operation  had  also  been  anticipated  in  your  instructions  to  Mr. 
Erskine.  Neither  was  there,  properly  speaking,  any  contingency  to  pre* 
vent  their  operation.— The  opening  left  for  England  to  come  into  the 
«ame  measure^  was  provided  for  in  the  law  of  the  United  States. — ^Tbe 
French  no  doubt  agreed  to  it  with  reluctance ;  but  the  aUematJve 
was  a  precedent  condition  of  the  agreement,  to  wit,  that  the  Non"!- 
importation  law  should  be  put  in  force  against  her  if  she  did  not 
avail  herself  of  it. — No  new  condition  was  required  ;  and  it  is  arrant 
iK>phisrtry  to  pretend  that  the  French  revocation  was  the  consequence 
of  any  new  measui^  adopted  by  the  American  Government ;  although 
it  is  pompously  asserted  to  have  been  so,  **hey(md  all  doubt  or  c^yUi' 
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Aifd  thoti^  tbcr  cohtraiiy  i^  here  so  posiCtvelj  atterted,  Aoftiiig  i» 
more  clear  than  that  the  revocation  was  made  in  strict  **  conformity 
with  a  proposition  simultaneously  made  to  both  Belligerents/'^-What 
Was  that  proposition  ?«-each  Belligerent  accused  the  other  of  beiiig 
the  aggressor^  or  invader  of  the  law  of  nations ;  each  pretended  to  re* 
laliate  against  the  other ;  and  each  promised  to  recede  from  the  iiw 
^auon  as  soon  as  the  other  should  do  it.  America  proposed  to  each} 
that  if  she  would  recede  from  her  invasion,  as  far  as  respected  the 
United  States,  ^nd  the  other  should  not  follow  her  within  three 
months,  she  would  restore  the  intercourse  to  the  one  so  recedmg^ 
Imd  shut  out  the  other.— Fmnce  sayi,  I  agree  to  your  conditions :  I 
revoke  my  decrees  from  the  1st  of  November  upon  the  precise  teno$ 

that  you  propose. She  propounds  no  new  conditions,  but  repeats 

fhoee  propounded  by  America  equally  to  both  Belligeroits;  and 
even  refers  (o  the  Act  of  Congress  jvhich  provides  for  them 
without  even  an  injunction,  but  with  merely  a  bien  attendUf  it 
being  well  understood,  that  one  of  the  alternatives  shall  Mlow.— As 
though  she  had  said,  **  If  England  follows  me  pari  pasntf  as  she  has 
promised,  well ;  if  not,  you  are  engaged  to  oppose  her  utt)ust  preten* 
iions — howf — ^not  vi  et  artnis, — not  pugnis  ei  calcih$s,-^noi  ungmhu 
eirostrd;  (which  is  uncommonly  modest  on  her  part,  considering 
that  we  had  offered  her  war  against  you,  without  offerii^  you  wur 
against  her;)  but  by  putting  in  force  that  very  Act  which  you  were 
equally  engaged  to  put  in  force  against  me  in  the  contrary  case.'* 

The  word  coa/bnntVy  is  unhappily  chosen  here.  It  reminds  one  <rf 
tiie  very  words  of  the  French  revocation ;  and  of  those  words  which 
you  have  on^many  occasions,  and  among  others  in  the  paper  under 
consideration,  most  unrighteously  withheld.-^^-^'^  Or  that  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  witk  the  jtct  which  jfou  htmejiut  conwnmicaiedf 
shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  £nglish.''--rWhy  weie 
the  words,  here  italicised,  left  out  in  this  paper?  (Pare^gmphSO.)  why 
have  they  been  suppressetl  on  all  occasions  ?  and  why,  more  especially^ 
have  they  been  omitted  in  the  quotation  of  the  surrounding  wvrds  by 
Sir  William  Scott  in  his  judgment  on  the  Snipe?  they  would  have 
furnished  a  solution  of  his  parenthesis,  and  changed  all  the  doabtSi 
that  follow  the  construction  of  the  words  as  he  has  given  them,  into 
the  precision  that  he  affects  to  be  seeking. — **  It  being  well  undei^ 
stodd  (it  is  not  said  by  whom  or  oa  what  ground)  that  the  Ei^glisk 
^hall  revoke  their  Orders  in  Council,  and  renounce  dieir  new  princi- 
l^les  of  Blpckade,  or  that  the  United  Spates  will  cause  their  rig^ls  to 
^^erespepted  by  the  £Dglish."    After  the  quQtati<MS|  he  contimwBr*- 
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^  how  is  this  clause  to  be  construed  ?'^  (Edwards,  p.  10.) — why,  troly^ 
it  is  of  little  consequence  how  this  clause  is  to  be-  construed ;  but 
mark  the  real  words,  ^'  Or  that  the  United  States,  in  conformity  v>itk 
the  Act  which  you  hcnt  just  communicated^  will  cause  their  rights  to  be 
respected  by  the  English/'— lliere  is  no  difficulty  in  constrning  thest 
words»  '^  it  being  well  understood"  by  both  parties  and  by  all  the  worlds 
that  one  of  the  alternatives  is  to  follow,  because  the  Act  herein  spe^ 
dally  rrferred  to  has  so  provided* 

The  Act  of  the  2d  of  March,  181 1,  too,  (in  other  respects  a  mere 
recital  of  the  previous  Act,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of 
it  in  respect  to  France,)  is  only  new  as  it  puts  an  end  to  all  cavil,  as 
to  the  question  of  closing  the  doors  of  reconciliation  with  England 
after  the  three  months  had  expired ;  and  authorises  the  President 
still  to  admit  her  to  a  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  on  a  similar 
abrogation  of  her  hostile  edicts,  to  that  which  had  been  exacted  from 
France ;  to  wit,  that  (hey  should  cease  to  violate  the  Neutral  Rights 
of  the  United  States ;  (we  meddled  not  with  any  other  question)  and 
it  b  notorious  (for  the  correspondence  is  before  the  world)  that  the 
most  liberal  use  was  made  by  the  President  of  this  authority  to  the 
last  hour ; — that  instead  of  thei  expiration  of  three  months,  at  which 
War  migh^have  been  justly  declared,  three  times  six  months  were 
suffered  to  elapse  before  that  measure  was  even  proposed; — that 
every  hazard  was  taken  in  the  hope  to  avoid  it;  and  that  even  the 
Sceptre  of  England  had  changed  hands,  not  only  without  the  hoped- 
for  change  of  men  or  measures ;  but  with  an  increased  determination 
to  insult  us,  as  combining  with  France  in  doctrines  which  did  not 
apply  to  us,  and  which  we  had  distinctly  disavowed ; — with  a  re- 
newed resolution  to  m^ntain  the  invasion  of  our  Rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent  Nation ;  and  reiterated  assurances  from  your  Minister  that 
there  was  not  the  shadow  of  chance  for  a  change. 

Most  heartily  should  we  rejoice  to  see  an  explanation  from  the 
learned  Judge,  thc^t  would  acquit  him  of  his  share. of  the  censure  at* 
tached  to  the  concealment  of  these  words.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time,  indeed,  that  we  have  found  him  right  where  we  had  supposed  him 
wrong.  We  would  thank  him  at  the  same  time  to  inform  us  who  the 
other  Neutrals  are,  for  whose  rights  we  ought  to  have  contended  ; 
and  whether  he  has  yet  discovered  that  the  French  communication 
to  the  Conservative  Senate  related  to  Europe  only,  and  the  Conti« 
nent  of  Europe,  and  the  Continental  System,  and  the  Contmental 
Ports,   which  are  mentioned  thrice  thiee  times  in  the  instrumentj 

»  See  0id-^Mptf  9. 
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without  a  word  Of  America,  or  a  word  that  can  be  apph'ed  to  hen 

But  from  the  continual  omission  of  the  words  here  restored,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  anachronisms,  the  distortions,  the  misconstruction 
and  misapplication  of  other  documents,  some  latent  object  must  be 
presumed.  And  if  it  were  even  allowed  that  such  were  not  the  inten- 
fion,  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  the  want  of  these  words  prevents  the 
reader  from  that  natural  recurrence  to  the  act  itself,  which  would  de- 
moiktratc  the  impartiality  of  the  American  government,  which  is  here 
denied,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  drawn  from  the  recital  in 
the  mutilated  state  in  which  it  is  presented.  But  when  wc  find  the 
same  plan  of  suppressing  the  same  words,  in  repeated  instances  of  tha 
diplomatic  correspondence,  state  papers,  and  solemn  judgments, 
we  arc  constrained  to  pronounce  upon  it,  as  the  spurious  progeny 
of  that  incestuous  intercourse  between  the  executive  and  the  judiciary, 
which  it  has  been  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  the  present  reign  to 
divorce ;  and  wbif  h  cannot  surely  be  less  objectionable  for  being 
carried  on  behind  the  curtain. 

It  is  paying  but  little  compliment  to  the  discernment  of  the  English 
Nation,  to  suppose  that  deceit  so  palpable  can  have  currency  with  it; 
and  tbougii  it  may  be  hoped  that  such  deception  will  not  last :  yet 
the  truth  is,  that  the  confiding  Englishman  is  often  deceived  tn  this 
way  ;  his  integrity  is  easily  imposed  upon ;  his  pursuits  of  a  laudable 
industry  prevent  him  from  a  critical  investigation  of  the  subject ; 
but  when  he  shall  be  roused  to  a  personal  inspection  of  the  case,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  see  as  well  the  injustice  as  the  impolicy 
of  the  imposition,  by  which  he  has  been  prevailed  on  tcbelieve  that 
\¥c  have  an  unnatural  partiality  to  France,  the  only  imputation  un- 
der which  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  consider  us  his  enemy ;  and 
therefore  roost  artfully  insinuated,  in  equal  contradiction  of  the  evi- 
dence of  our  most  essential  interests,  as  of  every  document  that  has 
ever  appeared,  or  ever  can  appear  upon  the  subject ;  ai^d  the  maiiiH 
facittrcrs  at  leasts  in  reverting  to  their  testimony  on  the  relief  that 
Mr.  Erskine's  treaty  gave  them,  will  hardly  forget  that  we  did  ac- 
tually maintain  against  France^  on  that  occasion,  the  exclusion  from 
intercourse  which  wc  opened  to  you. 

Far.  26. — ^'^Althoiigb  the  instrament  thos  produced  was  by  no  mesos  that 
general  and  anqiiali6ed  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  which 
Great  Britain  had  continually  demanded,  and  bad  a  fiiU  rifht  to  claim ;  and 
althoQgh  this  instmmenr,  nnd^r  ail  the  circutnstaiicet  of  its  appearaDoe  at 
that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  was  open  to  the  strongest  sunpieions  of  ifM 
authenticity;  ^etas  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  produced  it,  ai  pur* 
porting  to  be  a  copy  of  the  instroment  of  revocatioD,  the  Govemmeat  of 
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Great  Britain,  desirous  of  revertiog,  if  possible,  to  the  ancient  and  accnt* 
tomed  principles  of  maritime  war,  determined  npon  revoking  conditionalljf 
the  Orders  in  Council.  Accordingly  in  the  month  of  June  last,  his  Royal 
Highness  tlie  Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to  declare  in  Council,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  should  be  re- 
voked, as  far  as  respected  the  ships  and  property  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  1st  of  August  following.  This  revocation  was  to  continue  in  force,  pro* 
vided  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sliould,  within  a  time  to  be  limit* 
ed,  repeal  their  Restrictive  Laws  against  British  commerce.  His  M^eaty'a 
Minister  in  America  was  expressly  ordered  to  declare  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  *■  that  this  measure  had  been  adopted  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  earnest  wish  and  hope,  either  that  the  Government  of  France^ 
by  further  relaxations  of  its  system,  might  render  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  in  retaliatory  measures  unnecessary,  or  if  this  hope  should  prove 
delusive,  that  his  Majesty's  Govemmeut  might  be  enabled,  in  the  absence  of 
all  irritating  and  restrictive  regulations  on  either  side,  to  enter  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  iuto  amicable  explanations,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether,  if  the  necessity  of  retaliatory  measures  should  no* 
fortunately  continue  to  operate,  the  particular  measures  to  be  acted  npoo  bjr 
Great  Britain  could  be  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  American  Govern* 
ment,  than  those  hitherto  pursued.'" 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  is  said  above,  that  the  instrument  here 
referred  to,  even  if  genuine  and  duly  promulgated,  which  none  but 
a  fool  will  suppose,  and  which  even  Lord  Caatlereagh  discovered 
and  pronounced  to  be  the  veriest  juggle  that  ever  was  produced, 
though  he  afterwards  preferred  retreating  by  it  to  acknowledging  the 
true  fact,  that  he  was  beaten  from  the  ground  that  he  had  almost 
sworn  to  maintain ; — it  will  be  seen,  wc  say,  that  the  instrument 
here  referred  to,  could  in  no  shape  be  considered  any  thing  more 
than  a  corroboration  of  the  French  Decrees  having  been  repealed 
from  the  1st  of  November  preceding,  to  which  date,  as  the  period  of 
the  revocation,  it  literally  refers.  It  could,  if  genuine,  only  be  consi- 
dered as  certifying  that  the  preceding  condition  of  the  revocation  had 
been  carried  into  effect  by  the  United  States.  It  added  not  a 
tittle  to  the  matter  of  fact,  neither  does  it  even  pretend  to  be  the  act 
of  revocation  ;  but  merely  a  certificate  of  facts  predicated  upon  it. 
Sir  William  Scott  is  content  with  the  revocation  of  the  olh  of  August 
1810,  to  a  certain  point — **  I  am  authorized  to  declare  that  the 
Berlin  and  Mikn  Decrees  are  revoked/' — (not  *  will  be  revoked,') — 
^  and  will  cease  to  have  their  effect  from  the  1st  of  November/' 
(Edwards,  p.  9>)  And  it  is  only  by  the  following  words,  in  the  rou* 
tilatcd  stale  in  which  he  has  given  them,  confounding,  as  wc  have 
shown,  the  true  meaning,  that  he  finds  any  thing  to  remove  or  dc* 
i^oy  the  satisfaction  that  he  would  otherwise  have  derived  from  the 
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liOfds  liere  quoted.  We  have  sought,  but  hi  vain,  for  some 
erroneous  translation  of  Cadore's  letter  to  Armstrongs  to  apo- 
logize for  this  mutilation,  as  well  in  the  letters  of  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  as  in  the  judgments  on  the  Fox,  and 
on  the  Snipe,  and  in  the  paper  before  us ;  and  we  may  truly  say, 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  find  it,  but  we  have  never  seen  any 
snch»  and  in  the  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  margin  of  this  passaga 
in  the  report,  the  words  are  stated  at  length  ;  and  they  are  substan- 
tially repeate<^  in  another  document  in  this  Appendix,  equally  before 
the  court,  **  conformably  to  the  act  communicated*'^ 

But  we  have  in  this  paragraph  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  condition 
required  of  us  to  insure  our  emancipation  from  the  effects  of  your 
orders,  was,  that  we  should  obtain  of  France  a  genera)  and  unquali- 
fied revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  ISItlan  Decrees,  as  well  in  respect  to 
other  nations  as  to  ourselves.  And  this  is  the  termination  of  all  the 
aig-sa^ery  and  equivocation  that  were  used  in  approaching  our 
Government  on  the  subject. — It  was  rather  too  much  to  demand  of  us 
at  any  rate,  since  we  never  belonged  to  the  neutral  family  that  armed 
to  defend  their  mutual  rights  against  your  incroarhments ;  we  never 
interfered  with  your  invasions  of  those  rights,  either  in  the  attack  on  the 
Spanish  frigates,  or  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  though,  by  the 
way,  bad  we  sought  a  cause  of  quarrel,  we  might  have  found  it  as  cre- 
ditors of  Spain  in  this  diminution  of  her  means  of  payment  ^-^weeould 
Vut  deplore  these  indelible  stains  on  the  land  of  our  Ancestors :— but 
after  your  instructions  to  Mr.  Erskine  to  confine  the  revocation  of 
your  decrees  to  its  operations  a$  far  as  respected  America  ;  a  modest 
Minister  might  well  be  backward  in  propounding  such  an  absurdity 
as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  legislating  for  the  states  of 
Europe. 

It  is  matter  of  regrpt  that  this  inconsistency  escaped  the  researehes 
of  the  profound  civilian ;  (who,  playing  Grumio,  in  his  judgment 

«  _ 

OQ  the  Snipe,  has  given  us  a  lecture  oi\  family  duty ;)  as  he  must 
have  concluded  that^'  the  rule  could  have  no  locality ;''  and  that  what 
the  United  States  had  a  right  to  agree  to  with  Mr.  Canning,  they 
had  an  equal  right  to  agree  to  with  the  Due  de  Cadore. 

Par.  f7. — ^  In  order  to  provide  fbr  the  contbgency  of  a  Declaratiae  of 
War  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statos,  previoas  to[the  airival  in  Anierici,  of 
the  said  Order  qf  Revocation,  instroctions  were  sent  to  his  Majesty's  Miaistcr 
Plenipotentiary  accredited  to  the  United  States  (the  execution  of  which  in» 
ftmctiona,  in  consequence  of  the  diseontinoance  of  Mr.  Foster^  fiinctioBiy 
were  at  a  snbseqoent  period  intrasted  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Boriase  WarrenJ 
directing  him  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  shoold  they  have 
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flwnced;aBd  todiertooflbr  a •inraltaacoos repeal  cf  the Ofden ift CooMa 
#11  the  one  side^  and  of  the  Restrictive  Lew»  on  Britlih  dupe  and  oeeuBMce 
on  the  other.** 

Not  disputed. 

Far.  fH,—^  They  were  also  respectively  empowered  to  acqoaint  the  Ama* 
fican  GoTermneat,  in  reply  to  any  inqairies  with  respect  to  the  blockada 
•f  May,  1806,  whilst  the  British  Govcrmnent  must  continne  to  naintaia  its 
legality,  *  that  in  point  of  fact  this  particular  blockade  had  been  discontmoed 
for  a  length  of  time,  having  beem  merged  m  the  general  retaUaiory  btoekaSi 
ef  the  enemfe  ports  under  the  Orders  in  Conncil,  and  that  his  Majesiyis 
€k>vemment  had  no  intention  of  recurring  to  this  or  to  way  other  of  the 
blockades  of  the  enemy's  ports,  founded  npon  the  ordinary  mod  accattomed 
principles  of  maritime  law,  which  were  in  force  previous  to  the  Orders  la 
Council,  without  a  new  notice  to  neutral  powers  in  the  usual  fonn.** 


Here  is  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806, 
merged  in  the  subsequent  Ordera  in  CounctU  AVe  beg  a  recurrence 
therefore  to  what  has  been  said  under  Paragraph  18.  The  construc- 
tion given  to  the  subsequent  orders  by  our  Government  is  here  dit* 
tindfy  confirtnedf  so  that  it  not  only  appears  that  we  had  always 
imagined  that  we  were  demanding  the  revocation  of  this  deed  ia 
demanding  the  revocation  of  its  successors^  but  that  we  imagined 
tightly.  How  then  can  it  be  asserted  (Paragraph  18.)  that  this  order 
was  never  considered  by  us  as  one  of  the  edicts  which  violated  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  truth  is»  and  it  will  so  clearly 
appear  by  a  recurrence  to  the  correspondence,  that  the  view  of  the  case 
ntm  formally  asserted  was  that  under  which  the  United  States  tieat* 
ed  it. — It  was  only  relinquished  by  Mr.  Pinkncy,  when  it  was  found 
convenient  by  your  Government  to  adopt  another  construction. — It 
was  only  on  finding  that  Marqub  Wellesley  had  *'  not  adopted,''  but 
**  had  resisted''  the  idba  of  incorporation  here  re-^iuerted^  that  he 
treated  of  it  on  separate  ground.  (Pinkney  to  Wellesley,  21st  Sept* 
}810.) 

The  offer  made  by  Mr.  Foster,  in  this  case,  was  not  merely  that  a 
new  notice  would  be  given  to  neutral  powers,  which  b  heie  attempted 
by  aside  wind  to  be  let  in  as  sufficient ;  but  also  that  the  blockade,  if 
renewed,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  force  to  make  it  IcgaL 

Far.  S9*'— ^^  The  American  Government,  before  they  received  intimation  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  had,  in  fact,  proceeded  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  declaring  war,  and  issuing  *'  Letters  of  Marque," 
notwithstanding  they  were  prefioasly  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  of  the  itth  of  March,  1819,  promniga- 
ting  anew  the  Berlin  and  Mihm  Decrees,  as  fundamental  laws  of  the  French 
Pmpire,  under  the  false  and  ei^travagant  pretext,  that  the  monstrous  princi- 
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yles  therein  contained  were  to  be  found  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
therefore  bindiiig  upon  all  States.  From  the  penalties  of  this  code,  no  nation 
was  to  be  exempt,  which  did  not  accept  it,  not  only  as  the  mle  of  its  own 
conduct,  bat  asa  hiw,  the  observance  of  which  it  was  also  required  to  enforce 
upon  Great  Britain." 

It  is  notorious  on  the  face  of  the  French  document  here  referred 
to,  that  it  did  not  contemplate  America  at  all. — Not  only  is  there 
]u>  mention  made  of  America  in  it;   but  Europe,  the  continental 
system,  and  the  pons  of  the  continent,  arc,  as  we  before  observed, 
the  continual  burden  of  the  song. — Finance  and  the  countries  in 
alliance  with,  or  in  subjugation  to  her,  as  tlie  paper  before  us  ex- 
presses it,  (and  to  which,  whether  incorporated  or  conquered,  we 
could  have  no  access  without  the  consent  of  the  ruling  powers,) 
were  alone  parties  to  this  instrument,  which  aniiounces  the  continu* 
aoce  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan    Decrees  against  those  powers  only 
who  allow  their  flags  to  be  denationalised.     It  is  not  true  then  that 
no  nation  was  ta  be  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  this  code ;  for 
from  this  character  of  Denationalization  the  (lag  of  the  United  States 
was  already  exempted  by  the  operation   of   the  law  agaiast  you, 
which  had  been  oflered  lo  you  against  your  enemy.     And  it  was 
still  in  your  power,  by  revok.ing  your  hostile  edicts,  as  they  affected 
vs,  and  us  only  if  you  please,  to  liberate  your  commerce,  and  your 
marine,  from  every  restraint  thai  was  imposed  upon  it. — And  bad  it 
been  otherwise ;— had  the  French  document  had  any  reference  to  us, 
still  it  was  only  the  declaration  of  France ; — our  consent  was  neces- 
sary to  make  us  party  to  it ;    and   to  this  we  were  not  only  not 
invited,  but  it  was  before  your  eyes  in  documents  and  correspondence 
to  which  you  were  party  with  us,  that  we  distinctly  disavowed  the 
French  doctrines  promulgated  in  it*  and  subscribed  to  the  English  in 
every  point  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  it  embraces.' — ^Your  efibrt^ 
in  your  declaration  of  the  21st  of  April,  to  lead  the  world,  and  none 
more  than  your  own  people,  into  the  erroneous  belief  of  French  in- 
fluence on  our  co^cils,  by  blending  us  with  France,  as  the  support- 
ers of   those  doctrines,  with  this  evidenco  before  yojur  eyes,  has 
already  been  treated  by  our  President  as  an  insult,  and  chastised  as  it 

deserves.* 

Par.  30.— '^  In  a  ManifeKto,  accom'panying  their  df claration  of  hostilitiet, 
in  addition  to  the  former  complaints  against  the  Orders  in  Council,  a  long 

■  See  Letter  from  a  Calm  Observer  to  a  Noble  Lord.  (Gale  and  Cmtis, 
1813.) 

^  President's  Message,  1st  Jmie^  181S,  par.  12,  as  printed  in  the  Tlmesp 
''And  as  an  additional  insult,  ^c*** 
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iist  of  grievances  was  btoHght  forward ;  some  triyial  in  themselves^  otheif 
which  had  been  mntually  adjasted,  but  none  of  them  sodi  as  were  ever 
before  alleged  by  the  Americao  Govenuneot  to  be  grounds  for  war.** 

t^  In  this  Paragraph,  there  is  the  highest  evidence  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity  the  relations  of 
Peace ;  of  their  forbearance  under  multiplied  injuries; — of  their  efforts 
to  avert  the  storm  which  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  mutual  interests 
of  two  countries,  whose  interest  must  ever  be  mutual  in  the  eyes  of 
«very  enlightened  statesman. — Wc  know  not  whether  we  can  take 
credit  for  what  is  here  said,  that  none  of  our  grievances  were  ever 
before  alleged  by  our  government  to  be  grounds  for  War. — Certainly^ 
we  have  gi\'en  some  broad  hints  that  they  were  so ;  though  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Madison,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  wc  are  warmly  dispo- 
sed to  cherish  all  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  with  Great  Britain.''  ' 
If  in  this  temper,  and  with  this  view,  we  have  forborne  to  allego 
those  grievances  as  grounds  for  war,  can  any  one  look  at  them  for  a 
TDoment  without  seeing  that  they  are  such,  and  that  such  forbearance 
b  the  best  evidence  of  patU'nce    and  long  suffering  on  our  part  7 
Can  any  one  look  at  them  without  seeing  that  while  the  cup  of  bitter* 
Dess  was  swelling  to  the  brim,  we  were  draining  the  cup  of  concilia^ 
tion  to  the  dregs« — ^Ihe  catalogue  is  too  copious,  and  would  indeed 
be  too  humiliating,  to  be^  recapitulated   without  some  feelings  of 
indignation,    that    our    government    had    borne    them    so    long, 
were  it  nut  for  the  hostile  feelings  excited  by  the  misconduct  of  your 
enemy,  and  our  aversion  from  indulging,  at  your  ejcpense  as  well  as 
our  own,  the  rapacity  of  your  cruisers.  —  We  will  select  but  one  of 
them :  look  at  the  American  s(*aman  impressed  on  board  a  British 
man  of  war  ;  chained  to  the  gun  of  his  oppressor  to  deal  out  death 
to  a  brother  of  mankind,  perhaps  his  own  brother,  and  in  every  case 
no  enemy  of  his : — see  him  brought  to  the  gangway  for  disobedience 
to  an  officer  who  has  no  right  to  command  him,  and  even  for  an 
effort  to  advise  the  officers  of  his  own  Government  of  his  situation ; 
— see  him  wounded  in  such  a  cause,  and  d^ing  by  the  side  of  a  brave 
Knglish  messmate  ;  and  hear  their  mutual  groans ; — the  one  soothed 
by  the  reflection  that  can  sweeten  death — "  1  die  for  my  country  ;"— 
the  other,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  forger  of  his  chains — "  I  am  mur« 
4ered  and  unrevci^ed." — And  is  it  to  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  fault  that 
we  are  at  length  at  war  for  such,  among  other  causes  ;  because,  in  the 
iiope  of -redress,  we  have  worn  out  years  in  seeking  the  abolition  of  Uiis 

■  See  this  quotation  more  at  large  in  Ldtenjrmn  a  CpsmepcUti  to  a  CUf' 
gymoHj  pai^e  55,  or  the  Monthlf  iUview  for  August  last. 
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^iBttice  by  just  ancl  pnident  armngfinents  between  tbetwo  goverm 
meats.— -You  would  make  war  with  all  the  World  for  treating  a  single 
ailor  of  yours  as  you  have  treated  many  thousands  of  ours.--« 
Nay,  you  would  not  spare  a  precious  subject  of  your  own  that 
should  commit  the  comparatively  venial  crime  of  putting  one  of 
them  on  shore  on  a  desert  Island,  where  at  worst  he  could  only 
itanre  ;'  and  this  multiplied  and  continual  aggression  on  your  part 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  ground  for  War,  because  we  have  borne  it 
so  long  without  alleging  it  as  such. 

You  ought  to  know,  for  it  is  no  secret  in  your  Navy,  that  many 
of  your  officers  make  no  scruple  to  impress  an  American  seamanp 
wherever  they  can  find  him;  and  even  boast  of  it.^*>Perhap6'too«  ifyoB 
scrutinise,  you  will  find  that  your  own  orders  to  restoie  such  bavo 
not  always  been  obeyed. — We  do  not  acquit  you  of  any  share  in  this 
iniquity;— the  shoals  of  our  seamen  sent  ashore  in  the  Fox  admi* 
nistration,  and  only  then,  furnish  pretty  strong  presumptive  evi* 
dencc  of  connivance  in  their  successors  as  well  as  in  those  that  pie« 
ceded  them ;  but  we  believe  you  are  sometimes  deceived,  and  clear 
it  is,  that  the  best  intentions  of  an  administration  must  fail,  while 
officers,  ix>t  immediately  under  their  eye,  and  wanting  men,  ate 
licensed  judg)»  in  their  own  cause. — Wc  would  do  every  thing  in 
the  world, — would  even  help  to  procure  for  you  every  man  to  whom^ 
you  are  entitled,  according  to  your  own  principles  and  ackndv* 
ledged  practice ;  but  as  long  as  you  will  not  suffi;r  the  officer  of 
any  nation  under  the  sun  to  visit  your  ships,  and  take  out  wboinso* 
ever  he  may  please  to  call  subjects  of  his  own ;  you  will  look  io 
vain  for  any  acquiescence  on  our  part  in  a  measure  fraught  with 
such  distressing  injury  to  our  citizens. 

Stst  Par. — **  As  if  to  throw  additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace,  tte 
AnMrican  Congress  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law,  profaihitiBg  all  iatcf- 
coarse  with  Great  Britain,  of  sndi  a  tenor,  as  deprived  tiie  Eseenttve  Go* 
vemment,  according  to  the  Presiclenfs  own  construction  of  that  Aet,  of 
an  power  of  restoring  the  relations  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
states,  so  far,  at  least,  as  concerned  their  commercial  intercourse,  until 
Congress  should  re-assemble." 

The  law  here  referred  to  put  an  end  to  those  powers  for  restoring 
the  intercourse  which  the  President  had  in  vain  exerted  for  years, 
and  which  were  incompatible  with  a  state  of  war.  No  encourage- 
ment could  be  entertained  in  America,  at  that  time,  to  hope  for  a 
revocation  of  the  Orders,  in  Council.  It  was  five  days  after  the 
declamtion  of  war  in  America  that  those  orders  were  revoked  in 

>  See  the  case  of  Captain  Lake. 
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England,  and  not  a  symptom  of  relaxation,  but  the  strongest  pledgdi 
to  the  contrary  were  exhibited  till  within  a  week  of  that  revocation  ia 
England,  and  till  the  last  hour  of  the  declaration  of  War,  and  evea 
after  that  declaratioR,  by  your  Minister  here. — ^The  very  documenti 
from  which  you  draw  this  construction  of  the  President,  recommends 
the  adoption  of  an  equitable  mode  of  preventing  any  inconvenitnca 
to  individuals  from  your  unexpected  retreat. 

32d  Par.— ^'  The  President  of  tbe  United  States  bas^  it  is  true,  lince  pro* 
posed  to  Great  Britain  an  Anmstiee ;  not,  however,  on  the  admission,  that 
the  cause  of  war  hitherto  relied  on  was  removed ;  bat  on  condition,  that 
Great  Britain,  as  a  preiuuinary  step,  should  do  away  a  cause  of  war,  now 
l»roaght  forward  as  snch  for  the  first  time :  namely,  that  she  should  abas* 
4on  the  exercise  of  her  undoubted  right  of  search,  lo  take  from  American 
sncrchant  vessels  British  seamen,  the  natural-bom  subjects  of  his  Migesty; 
mnd  this  concession  was  required  upon  a  mete  assurance  that  laws  would  b« 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  such  seamen 
from  entering  into  their  service.  But  independent  Sf  the  objection  to  an 
ezclosave  reliance  on  a  foreign  state,  for  the  conservation  of  so  vital  aa 
interest,  no  explanation  was,  or  could  be,  afforded  by  the  ageat  who  mm 
charged  with  this  overture,  either  as  to  the  main  principles  upon  which 
such  laws  were  to  be  founded,  or  as  to  the  provbions  which  it  was  proposed 
they  should  contain." 

In  reply  to  paragraph  30,  wc  have  shown  some  of  the  precioua 
efiects  of  the  practice  which  it  is  here  attempted  to  defend.  It  re- 
mains only  to  add  the  propositions  that  we^e  made  by  us  many  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Monroe  was  our  Minister  in  England,  and  which 
have  never  yet  bc<^n  withdrawn. — Wc  then  offered  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements to  allow  of  no  protection  to  British  seamen ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  deliver  them  up,  whenever  they  sought  refuge  among  us. 
— To  aid  in  searching  for,  seizing,  and  restoring  them  ;  and  to  enact 
laws  for  this  purpose;  to  keep  them  in  our  prisons,  when  thereunto 
required,  and  to  prohibit  our  citizens,  under- adequate  penaltiest 
from  carrying  them  off  or  employing  them.  All  this  was  proffered  by 
our  Government  for  an  exemption  from  that  seizure  upon  the  high 
seas  of  all  persons  not  liable  thereto  by  the  laws  of  Nations,  which 
could  not,  in  the  case  supposed,  attach  on  any  British  sailor.  For 
our  naturalized  citizens,  comprising  few,  if  any,  of  this  class  of  men, 
and  none  that  have  not  become  so  by  three  years*  longer  residence 
among  us  than  is  required  for  the  same  privilege  with  you,  we  ask 
•nly  the  protection  which  you  extend  to  your  own. 

Who  the  agent  charged  with  the  reiteration  of  the  overture  was* 
or  how  instructed,  we  pretend  not  to  know;    but  we  cannot  doubt 
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that  be  mras  authorised  to  pledge  all  the  power  of  the  executive  G(h 
vernment  to  procure  the  cnaciment  of  adequate  penalties  to  prevent 
A  breach  of  the  contract ;  and  moreover  we  are  convinced  that,  under 
fm  amicable  arrangement  to  this  eD'ect,  the  American  Merchant  and 
eeaman/ seeing  in  it  bis  own  security  and  that  of  his  brethren,  would 
exeft  a  vigilance  to  see  it  carried  into  execution,  that  would  leave 
no  escape  for  those  deserters  of  their  countr/s  call,  that  might  pos- 
sibly  escape  the  hands  of  the  officers  charged  with  it. 

We  have  not  a  doubt  that  if  the  subjects,  to  which  your  own  laws 
and  practice  intitle  you,  were  all  you  are  in  quest  of,  you  would 
recover  more  of  them  by  this  process  than  by  any  other  that  could 
he  adopted* 

^  Par. — **  This  proposition  having  been  objected  W,  a  second  proposal 
Viaa  BUMle,  again  offering  an  .armistice,  provided  the  British  OovemmcDt 
^vonld  secretly  stipulate  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  a  treaty  of 
peace.  An  immediate  and  formal  abandonment  of  its  exercise,  as  prellmi- 
naiy  to  a  cessation  of  ho8tiliti.es,  was  not  demanded ;  but  his  Koyal  Highness 
Jthe  Prince  Regent  was  required,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Ma- 
jetty,  secretly  to  abandon  what  tlic  former  overture  had  proposed  to  him 
publicly  to  concede.*' 

34th  Par. — *'  This  most  offensive  proposition  was  also  rejected,  being 
accompanied^  as  the  former  had  been,  by  other  demands  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable nature^  and  especially  of  indemnity  for  all  American  vessels  de* 
tained  and  condemned  under  the  Orders  in  Council,  or  under  what  were 
termed  illef^al  blockades — a  compliance  with  which  demands,  exclusive  of 
all  othefr  objections,  would  have  amounted  to  an  absolute  surrender  of  the 
rights  on  which  those  Orders  and  blockades  were  founded." 

M'e  cannot  comment  oii  these  propositions  without  having  them 
fairly  before  us. — If  an  armistice  were  proposed  during  the  temper- 
ate discussion  of  rights  which  we  have  never  for  a  moment  aban-r 
doned ;  and  rejected,  because  wc  would  not  tamely  surrender  a  pro- 
perty, in  innocent  merchandize,  which  ive  have  never  ceased  to 
demand; — which  no  other  nation  under  heaven  conceives  you  have 
•'^y  "gbt  to ;  and  to  the  restoration  of  which  wc  are  clearly  intitled, 
by  your  own  construction  of  the  law  of  Nntions,  very  recently  pro- 
mulgated ;  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  appealing  to  the  world,  and 
to  posterity,  as*  to  which  of  us  is  chargeable  with  the  calamities  of 
war. — It  is  a  subject  of  easy  demonstration,  and  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  the  Orders  under  which  this  property  has  been 
seized,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  the  laws  of  Blockade.*— Nay,  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  your  own  administration  has  denounced  ihcin 
as  illegal ; '  and  whatever  the  law  located  in  England  may  say,  the 

■  See  on  this  subject  ^  letters  from  a  Cosmopolite  to  a  Clergyman,  9d  and 
Sd  letter.' 
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true  law,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempiUrna,  which  has  no  lo- 
cality, and  pronounced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  acquits  us. — 
Moreover  you  paid  us  for  similar  spoliations  in  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt:  so  did  your  allies  in  the  invasion  of  neutral  fights. — 
Perhaps  in  discussing  the  question  we  might  agree  to  a  similar  re- 
ference ;  perhaps  our  mutual  friend  Russia  might  give  us  a  casting 
vote ;  or  lend  us  an  umpire.  You  must  not  expect  to  be  always  judge 
in  your  own  cause ;  were  it  enemy's  property  there  could  be  no  other 
tribunal,  but  this  is  not  even  pretended. 

S5th  Par. — "  Had  the  Aineriean  Government  been  sincere  in  representing 
the  Orders  in  Council,  as  the  only  subject  of  difference  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  calculated  to  lead  to  hostilities;  it  might  have 
been  expected,  so  soon  as  the  revocation  of  those  Orders  had  been  officially 
made  known  to  them,  that  they  would  have  spontaneously  recalled  their 
,  Metters  of  marque,' and  manifested  a  disposition  immediately  to  restore  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  powers. 

56th  Par.— <'  But  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  such  reasonable  expectations. 

37th  Par. — "  The  Order  in  Council  of  the  f3rd  of  Jane  being  officially  com- 
municated in  America,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  saw  nothing  in 
tlie  Repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  should  of  itself  restore  peace, 
unless  Great  Britain  were  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  substantially  to 
I'clinqnish  the  right  of  impressing  her  own  seamen,  when  found  on  board  Ame- 
rican merchant  ships." 

Here  again  we  must  refer  to  paragraph  30.  Once  for  all,  we  never 
did  represent  the  Orders  in  Council  as  the  on/y  subject  calculated 
to  lead  to  hostilities.  And  if  we  have  shown,  as  we  have  abundantly 
shown,  that  we  had  other  most  irritating  and  most  cruel  causes  of 
hostility ;  how  can  you  have  the  conscience  to  turn  our  forbearance 
to  commence  it»  into  a  Jesuitical  pretence  of  insincerity  on  our 
part? 

38th  Par. — "  The  proposal  of  an  armistice,  and  of  a  simultaneous  repeal 
of  the  restrictive  measures  on  both  sides,  subsequently  made  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  His  Majesty's  naval  forces  on  the  American  coast,  were 
received  in   the   same   hostile  spirit    by   the  Government  of  the  United 
States.    The  suspension  of  the  practice  of  impressment  was  insisted  upon,  in 
the  correspondence  which  passed  on  that  occasion,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities :    negociation,   it  was  stated,  might  take  place 
without  any  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  also  without  any 
armistice  being  concluded ;  but  Great  Britain  was  required  previously  to 
«gree,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  adequacy  of  the  system  which  could  be 
substituted,  to  negociate  upon  the  basis  of  accepting  the  legislative  reenla- 
tions  of  a  foreign  state,  as  the  sole  equivalent  for  tlie  exercise  of  a  right^ 
ivhich  she  has  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  support  of  her  maritime  power." 
Vol.  L    Pom.  No.  II.  2  L 
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J9th  Par. — **  If  America,  by  denuuding  thts  prdiniinaiy  concession,  in* 
tends  to  deny  the  validity  of  that  right ;  in  that  denial,  Great  Britain  cannot 
acquiesce ;  nor  will  she  give  countenance  to  such  a  pretension,  by  acceding 
to  its  suspension,  much  less  to  its  abandonment,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  treat* 
If  the  American  Govcriunent  has  devised,  or  conceives  it  can  devise,  re«i:nls»> 
tions  wliich  may  safely  be  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  snbstitntc  for  the 
exef cise  of  tlie  right  in  question,  it  b  for  them  to  bring  forward  sacb  a  plan 
for  consideration.  The  British  Government  has  never  attempted  to  exclude 
this  question  from  amongst  those  on  which  the  two  States  might  liave  to  ne- 
gociate  :  it  has,  on  the  coutrm-y,  uniformly  professed  its  readiness  to  receive 
and  discuss  any  proposition  on  this  subject  coming  from  the  American  Go^ 
vemment ;  it  has  never  asserted  any  exclusive  right,  as  to  the  impressment  of 
British  seamen  from  American  vessels^  which  it  was  not  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge, as  appertaining  equally  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  American  seamen  when  found  on  board  British  merchant  ships  : 
but  it  cannot,  by  acceding  to  such  a  basis  in  the  first  instance,  either  assume 
•r  admit  that  to  be  practicable,  which,  when  attempted  on  former  occasions, 
has  always  been  found  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulties ;  such  difficulties 
as  tlie  British  Cbmini&sioners,  in  1806,  expressly  declared,  after  an  attentiva 
eonsidei-atiou  «f  the  suggestions  brought  forward  by  the  Commbsieners  on  the 
part  of  America,  tliey  were  unable  to  surmount.*' 

We  shall  only  add  to  our  former  observations  on  this  subject,  that 
Ihc  regulations  of  a  foreign  state  here  referred  to,  were  the  regula- 
tions of  the  undoubted  maritime  rights  of  her  own  mevchant  ships  ; 
such  regulations,  as  you  neither  will,  nor  ever  have  suffered  to  be 
invaded  in  your  own  case,  recommended  moreoirer  by  the  continual 
abuse  of  the  power  for  which  you  are  contending  against  all  right,  and 
kifiuitely  better  calculated  to  give  you  all  that  you  pretend  to  want. 
And  what  is  this  pretence  of  a  readiness  to  receive  and  discuss  any 
proposition  that  may  come  fmm  the  American  Government  on  this 
subject? — discuss  the  propositions  already  made,  and  recapitulated 
above,  and,  which,  but  for  a  change  of  administration,  we  have  little 
doubt  would  have  been  agreed  to  as  soon  as  the  popular  deceptions 
en  this  subject,  which  it  required  time  to  surmount,  could  have  beei^ 
l^movcd. — Let  us  hear  your  objections  to  them  at  once,  if  you  have 
any  to  make.  We  want  none  of  your  sailors,  nor  any  of  your  sub* 
jects.     Wc  cannot  deny  them  the  rights  of  hospitality* 

Et  cunctii  undamque  auramgue  patenUm. 
Quodginut  hoc  haminum,  quavehunctambarbaramortm 
FermittU  patria  f 

but  you  may  be  assured  we  covet  them  not : — they  graft  not  to  advaii^ 
tage  on  our  stock : — there  are  few  of  them  that  we  would  not  willing 
ly  b€  rid  of :— and  if  you  wese  to  take  them  back  one  with  the  otfaei^ 
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yon  ivould  find  that  you  bad  only  'acquired  the  addition  of  minvs. 
We  are  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  judge  of  you  by  no  better  sample. 
Moreover  we  have  no  desire  to  diminish  your  means  of  defence  against 
youreoeiny,  with  whom  we  have  also  a  reckoning  to  settle  if  we 
earn  get  yon  off  oor  hands.  But  if  you  will  be  aeven  years  in  dis* 
cussing  the  plan,  and  can  produce  no  better,  do  not  keep  our  poor 
fellows  imprisoned  all  the  time  ;  nor  cajole,  nor  humbug  us,  (to  use  , 
a  suitable  phrase,)  with  a  pretence,  now  for  the  first  time  set  up» 
that  we  may  exercise  a  right  which  you  never  before  allowed  to  any 
Batioa  on  earth;  to  inpress  our  seamen,  whom  we  never  impress 
any  where,  from  on  board  your  Merchant  ships  where  they  ard 
never  to  be  found. 

The  only  persons  that  the  law  allows  the  ships  of  a  Belligerent 
nation  to  take  out  of  neutral  ships  at  sea,  are  military  penons  serv-* 
mg  ia  the  war.  And  were  it  otherwise,  and  weie  the  rul«  which 
you  now  find  it  convenient  to  proffer,  the  universal  rhle,  and  applied 
in  your  own  case,  what  would  be  your  language  ? 

# 

**  Then  take  thy  bond,  take  tlioa  thy  poaod  of  flesh; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  English  blood ;  thy  ship  and  goods 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  England,  confiscate. 

Aye,  and  thy  life  is  forfeit  to  the  State.*' 

Par.  4l9.^^  Whilst  tfab  proposition,  transmitted  thnnigh  the  Britbh  Adml* 
ral,  was  pending  in  America,  another  commnnicatioD,  oa  the  sabpect  of  aa 
amiistice,  was  unoflkially  made  to  the  British  Gofommcnt  in  this  eoiuitiy* 
The  agent,  from  whom  this  propootion  was  received,  aekaowledged  Ihat  ha 
did  not  consider  that  he  had  anyanthorifty  himself  to  sign  anagrecment  on  the 
part  of  his  Govemoient.  It  was  ohviovs  tfiat  any  stlpalatioas  enleied  into, 
ia  conseqaenoe  of  this  overture,  woald  have  been  binding  on  the  British 
Govemmeat,  whilst  the  fioveranient  of  the  United  States  woald  have  been 
iree  to  retee  or  accept  then,  aeeotding  to  the  circaortancas  of  the  numMBts 
this  proposition  was  therefore  necessarily  declined." 

We  don't  much  wonder  at  your  declining  a  proposition  in  this 
form ;  though  it  would  have  been  but  civil  in  you  to  let  the  public 
know  what  it  was.— -Perhaps  it  was  of  a  nature  to  which  you  might 
have  committed  yourselves  without  any  disadvantage  from  the  United 
States  rejecting  or  accepting  your  terms.  And  at  all  events,  as  Mr. 
Fostar  and  Mr.  Baker  will  tell  you  that  we  don't  stand  upon  form,  we 
should  like  to  see  a  counter  project  sent  hither. 

Par.  41.^^^  AiUt  thlsesposition  of  the  oiroanvtanocs  which  pncaded  and 
whioh  have  fpllowod  the  docfaunrtioa  of  war  by  the  United  States,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Btgent,  acting  ia  the  name  and  on  flie  behalf  of  hit 
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'  Majesty,  feels  himself  called  upon  to  declare  the  leading  principles  bywliicb 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britaoi  ha^  been  regulated  in  the  transactions  connected 
yf'iih  these  discussions. 

Par.  42. — "  His  Royal  Highness  can  never  acknowledge  any  blockade 
whatever  to  be  illegal,  which  has  been  dnly  notified,  and  is  supported  by  aa 
adequate  force,  merely  upon  the  ground  of  its  extent,  or  because  the  ports  or 
coasts  blockaded  are  not  at  the  same  time  invested  by  land. 

Par.  43. — "  His  Royal  Highness  can  never  admit  that  neutral  trade  with 
Great  Britain  can  be  constituted  a  public  crime,  the  commission  of  which  can 
expose  the  ships  of  any  power  whatever  to  be  denationalized. 

Pa^.  44. — *^  His  Royal  Highness  can  never  admit  that  Great  Britain  can  be 
debarred  of  its  right  of  just  and  necessary  retaliation,  through  the  fear  of 
eventually  affecting  the  interest  of  a  neutral. 

Par.  45. — "  His  Royal  Highness  can  never  admit,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
the  undoubted  and  hitlierto  undisputed  rip:ht  of  searching  neutral  merchant 
vessels  in  time  of  war,  the  impressment  of  British  seamen,  when  found  therein, 
can  be  deemed  any  violation  of  a  neutral  flag.  Neither  can  he  admit,  that  the 
taking  such  seamen  firom  on  board  such  vessels,  can  be  considered  by  any 
neutral  state  as  a  hostile  measure,  or  a  justifiable  cause  of  war. 

Par.  46. — *^  There  is  no  right  more  clearly  established  than  the  right  which 
a  Sovereign  has  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  more  especially  in  time  of  war* 
Their  allegiance  is  <no  optional  duty,  which  they  can  decline,  and  resume  at 
pleasure.  It  is  a  call  which  they  are  bound  to  obey :  it  began  with  their 
birth,  and  can  only  terminate  with  their  existence. 

Par.  47. — **  If  a  similarity  of  language  and  manners  may  make  the  exer* 
cise  of  tfiis  right  more  liable  to  partial  mistakes,  and  occasional  abuse,  when 
practised  towards  vessels  of  the  United  Slates,  the  same  curcumstances  make 
it  also  a  right,  with  the  exercise  of  which,  in  regard  to  such  yessels.  It  is  more 
difiicult  to  dispense. 

•  Pftr.  48.— <<  But  if,  to  the  practice  of  the  United  States,  to  harbour  British 
seamen,  be  added  their  assumed  right  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  British  sub- 
jects, and  thus  to  cancel  the  jurisdiction  of  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  by  acts 
of  naturalization  and  certificates  of  citizenship,  which  they  pretend  to  be  as 
valid  out  of  their  own  territory  as  within  it,  it  is  obvious  that  to  abandon  this 
ancient  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  admit  these  novel  pretensions  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  to  expose  to  danger  the  very  foundation  of  onr  mari- 
time strength. 

Par.  49. — *^  Without  entering  mmutely  into  the  other  topics,  which  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  whatever  the  Declaration  of  the  United  States  may  have 
asserted.  Great  Britain  never  did  demand  that  they  should  force  British  mana* 
fiictures  into  France ;  and  she  formally  declared  her  willingness  entirely  to 
forego  or  modify,  in  concert  with  the  United  States,  the  system,  by  which  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  had  been  allowed  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  Kcensea,  provided  the  United  States  would  act  tovrards  her  and  tovrards 
France  with  real  impartiality. 

Par.  50. — "  The  Government  of  America,  if  tfae-differences  between  States 
are  not  interminable,  has  as  little  right  to  notice  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 
The  aggression  in  this  instance,  on  the  part  of  a  British  officer,  wis  acknow-' 
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led^d,  his  conduct  was  dioipproTed,  and  a  reparation  vns  regidarly  tendered 
by  Mr.  Foster  on  tlie  part  of  hU  Majesty ^  and  accepted  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Par.  51. — '*  It  is  not  less  unwarranted  in  its  allusion  to  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Henry ;  a  mission  undertaken  ¥rithout  the  authority  or  even  knowledge  of  his 
M^esty*s  Government^  and  which  Mr.  Foster  was  authorised  formally  and 
officially  to  disavow. 

Par.  52. — *^  The  charge  of  exciting  the  Indians  to  offensive  measures  against 
the  United  States  is  equally  void  of  foundation.  Before  tlie  war  began,  a 
policy  the  most  opposite  bad  been  uniformly  pursued,  and  proof  of  this-  was 
tendered  by  Mr.  Foster  to  the  American  Government. 

Par.  53. — *'  Such  are  the  causes  of  war  which  have  been  put  forward  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  present  contest 
will  be  found  in  that  spirit  which  has  long  unhappily  actuated  the  Councils 
of  the  United  States :  their  marked  partiality  in  palliating  and  assisting  the 
aggressive  tyranny  of  France ;  their  systematic  endeavours  to  inflame  their 
people  against  the  defensive  measures  of  Great  Britain ;  their  udgenerons 
conduct  towards  Spain,  the  intimate  ally  of  Great  Britain ;  and  their  unwor- 
thy desertion  of  the  cause  of  other  neutral  nations.  It  is  througli  the  preva- 
lence of  such  councils,  that  America  has  been  associated  in  policy  with 
France,  and  committed  in  war  against  Great  Britain. 

Par.  54. — "  And  under  what  conduct  on  the  part  of  France  has  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  thus  lent  itself  to  the  enemy?  The  contemp- 
tuous violation  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  the  year  1800,  between  France 
and  the  United  States ;  the  treacherous  seizure  of  all  American  vessels  and 
cargoes  in  every  harbour  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  arms ;  the 
tyrannic^  principles  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  the  confiscations 
under  them :  the  subsequent  condemnations  under  the  Rambouiliet  Decree, 
antedated  or  concealed,  to  render  it  the  more  effectual ;  the  French  commer- 
cial regulations,  which  render  the  traffic  of  the  United  States  with  France 
almost  illusory;  the  bnmins;  of  their  merchant  ships  at  sea,  long  after  the 
alleged  repeal  of  the  Flinch  Decree»>-all  these  acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of 
France,  produce  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  only  such  com- 
plaints as  end  in  acquiescence  and  submission,  or  are  accompanied  by  sugges- 
tions for  enabling  France  to  give  the  semblance  of  a  legal  form  to  her  usur- 
pations, by  converting  them  into  municipal  regulations. 

Par.  55.—"  This  disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States-- 
this  complete  subserviency  to  the  Ruler  of  France— this  hostile  temper  to- 
wards Great  Britain — are  evident  in  almost  every  page  of  the  official  corres- 
pondence of  the  American  with  the  French  Government. 

Par.  56. — **  Against  this  course  of  conduct,  the  real  cause  of  the  present 
war,  the  Prince  Regent  solemnly  protests.  Whilst  contending  against  France, 
in  defence  not  only  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  intitled  to  look  for  a  far  diffierent  result.  From  their 
common  origin — ^from  their  common  interest — from  their  professed  principles 
of  freedom  and  independence,  the  United  States  were  the  last  power  in  which 
Great  Britain  could  have  expected  to  find  a  willing  instrument,  and  abettor  of 
French  tyranny.  , 

Par.  57.— <<  Disappomted  in  this  his  just  expectation,  the  Prince  Regent 


m'M  still  pniwi  the  9AU«y  vAkik  tht  BritiA  QovmhumI  l«i  m  loag  «i4  !»• 
variably  mmintaised,  in  repeUiag  iqfiiBticey  and  in  tupportiaf  te  gtaetd 
rights  of  nations ;  and,  under  the  favor  of  Providence,  relying  on  tiiejvfftict 
of  his  cause,  and  the  tiied  loyally  awl  firamesftef  the  British  nation.  His 
Royal  Highness  confidently  looka  forward  to  a  saceeiiinl  issue  to  the  ce«lcf I, 
in  wUch  he  has  thus  been  compelM  most  lehietvilly  to 


We  have  thrown  all  fchis  deckaation  together ;  nol  from  the  least 
desire  to  shrink  frem  a  critical  investigation  of  it,  paragraph  hj 
paragraph,  but  because  it  will  be  seen  that  much  of  it  has  no 
relation  to  us  ;  much  has  already  been  answered :  much  is  employed 
in  the  empty  cry  by  which  alone  the  English  Nation  can  be  duped 
inio  hostility  with  ut^  that  we  are  associated  with  France,  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  and  of  which  we 
challenge  a  single  proof  from  that  correspondence  so  vainly  invDked, 
or  from  any  other  source. — Because  our  doctrine  of  Blockade  is 
neither  that  which  France,  or  England  chooses  to  set  up»  to  answer 
shiiting,  and  occasional  purposes,  but  that,  which  England  haa  al- 
ways asserted,  till  shifting  and  occasional  purposes  led  her  aaferay 
from  the  right  path ; — because  our  doctrine  of  retaliation  confines  it 
to  the  party  committing  the  wrong;  and  considers  it  ''  mons- 
trous/^ as  Sir  William  Scott  does  or  rather  did,  **  to  suppose, 
that  because  one  cotmtKy  has  been  guilty  of  en  inegiilantyt 
every  other  country  is  let  loose  from  the  Law  of  Nati^at^  and 
is  at  liberty  to  assume  as  much  as  it  think  fit.*  (1  Rob.  14?.)  We 
do  not  allow  that  your  Officers  have  any  excuse  in  the  similarity  of 
language  and  raauneis  for  seizing  our  seamen ;  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished. You  naturalize  a  seaman  aflev  two  year»'  service  on.  board 
any  ship:  (6  Anne,  c.  37. — 13  Geo.  i».  c.  3.)  wc,  afser  Ave  yean' 
residence  like  ftny  other  man.  We  neither  entice  nor  harbour  them, 
but  take  the  few  that  fall  in  our  way,  as  we  do  your  manufactures, 
because  they  are  offered  at  a  fair  price. 

What  the  President  has  said  of  teeing  youx  manufacturea  into 
France  after  thty  had  become  neutral  property,  is  the  &ir  infereQce 
of  the  words  of  Mr.  Foster.  On  the  subject  of  the  Chesapeake,  you 
arc  quite  right  that  wc  ought  to  be  silent ;  and  considering  the  mis* 
take  that  one  of  our  own  officers,  of  considerable  reputation,  has  since 
made  in  Ea3t  Florida,  we  are  disposed  to  mutual  forbearance. 

That  the  plot  of  Henry  did  not  originate  with  you»  we  don't  m^n 
to  dispute;  that  you  knew  and  did  not  discourage  it,  we  presume, 
will  not  be  denied :  to  say  that  you  did  not  promote  and  encourage  it 
indeed,  to  a  certain  point  and  period,  would  be  to  deny  your  share  in 
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he  corrrspomknce';  ^hich  you  never  have  done,  because,  indeed,  yea 
cannot.  Anddiat  you  looked  to  unfavorable  consequences  to  the  Union 
irom  it,  we  strongly  suspect ; — it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  Debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords»  at  the  time  this  plot  was  inoperaiion,  without 
perceiving  that  such    effect  was  fondly  anticipated.       Wc   believe 
that  Spain  is  satisfied  with  the  measures  we  have  adopted  in  respect  to 
our  claim  upon  her ;  we  are  sure  she  ought  to  be ; — we  mean  to 
adjust  that  clatira  with  honor  and  liberalrty ;  and  should  have  no  ob- 
jection if  at  Peace,  to  make  you  the  referee  in  any  matter  of  dis 
pute  with  her,  which  however  we  do  not  anticipate. 

Wc  have,  it  is  true,  some  very  serious  demands  upon  France » 
but  they  do  not  affect  you,  and  are  not  of  a  nature  with  which  you 
have  any  right  to  interfere.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  wc  arc  not 
strong  enough  to  fight  you  both  ;  and  hope  that,  after  the  alterna- 
lions  of  ill  treatment,  that  you  have  been  running  a  race  to  inflict 
upon  us,  you  will  give  us  Ike  opportunity  of  repelling  the  calumpies 
80  liberally  bestowed  upon  us,  without  a  particle  of  foundation,  by 
retiring  from  the  field,  that  we  m^y  enter  ihc  li«ts  with  your  enemy. 


POSTSCRIFT. 

Since  the  first  impression  of  these  sheets,  which  were 
'written  and  sent  to  Press  as  soon  as  the  answer  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
Co  Mr.  Baring  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tuesday  last ;  and 
before  they  were  ripe  for  the  public  eye ;  a  debate  on  tlie  subject  of 
them  has  been  held  in  Parliament,  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
take  a  brief  notice.  Mr.  Canning  is  reported  to  have  said  last 
night,  that  he  did  not  impute  to  the  Americans,  tliat  they  were  the 
friends  of  France.  For  thjs  concession,  after  his  manifold  charges 
of  manife;st  paftiality,  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  the  previous  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Foster ;  but  reverting  soon  to  tlic  enmity  which  he 
cannot  conceal,  he  refers  to  the  pontcst  in  which  Russia  has  been 
since  engaged,  and  of  which  America,  at  the  time  when  War  was 
resolved  on,  could  not  have  had  even  a  prospective  view,  as  in- 
fluencing her  determination  at  that  time  ;  and  he  talks  of  America 
as  leagued  with  th^  Oppressor  of  the  world,  with  the  Document 
before  his  eyes  in  which  the  American  Executive,  (five  months  al- 
ready at  War  with  us,  and  at  a  period  when,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, in  America,  success  was  attending,  and  likely  to  con 
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tinue  to  attend,  the  Anns  of  France  against  Russia,)  had  enjoined 
on  the  Legislature,  not  to  entangle  itself  in  the  yiews  of  that 
power.  It  is  extremely  important,  to  a  right  understanding  of 
those  things,  that  we  should  remember  the  distance  from  Europe 
tq  America,  and  from  America  to  Europe :  the  Orator,  that  is, 
allowed  to  annihilate  both  space  and  time,  can  hav6  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  his  point. 

Another  remark  on  the  Debate  attaches  to  the  Speech  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Rose ;  who,  in  asserting  the  numlTer  of  British  sailors  on 
board  the  American  frigates,  before  the  employment  of  foreigners 
was  disallowed,  let  the  house  into  the  secret  that  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  discriminate  between  an  English  and  an 
American  sailor :  — <«  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  man* 
ners  and  habits,  which  are  very  different  from  ours."  Meaning 
thereby,  from  those  of  our  sailors — ^so  says  the  Anticipation.  But 
with  this  fact  before  our  eyes,  and  ten  thousand  impressed  Ameri- 
can seamen  on  board  our  ships,  can  we  hesitate  to  substitute  for 
the  practice  of  our  officers,  (wanting  men,  and  subjecting  the  ^pfny^ 
petty  of  a  free  man  in  himself  to  their  rapacity,)  the  mode  in  which 
the  American  Government  has  proposed  to  join  its  efforts  to  ours  to 
procure  us  all  our  own,  but  without  any  of  our  neighbour's,  goods  ? 

Another  subject  remains  to  be  noticed,  though  last,  not  least.  Mr. 
Foster  has  informed  the  house  that  Mr.  Madison  is  no  Frenchman ; 
and  Mr.  Munroe  is  no  Frenchman :  and  Mr.  Canning,  whatever 
he  has  done,  or  may  do,  ceased  for  a  moment  to  impute  to  the 
Americans  that  they  were  the  friends  of  France.  I  congratulate 
the  world  on  the  developement  of  this  discovery  :-~not  on  the  dis- 
covery itself,  for  it  is  some  years  old — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence,  and  in  the  personal  averments  of  all  the  Minis- 
ters that  we  have  sent  to  America,  including  Mr  G.  H.  Rose,  and 
with  the  single  exception,  it  may  be,  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had 
little  opportunity  of  knowing  any  thing  about  it.  Hear  what  Mr. 
Erskine  says  on  the  subject  to  this  same  Mr.  Canning,  (who  is  first 
melted  into  a  momentary  contrition  by  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Foster,) 
in  a  Letter  of  the  25th  of  March,  1 809. 

*^  I  continue  to  be  firmly  ^persuaded  that  Mr.  Madison,  would 
most  tviUingiy  seize  the  first  opportunity,  of  recommending  to  the 
next  Congress  to  assert  the  Neutral  rights  against  Frapce,  should 
His  Majesty  deem  it  to  be  just  or  expedient  to  cause  his  Orders  in 
Council  to  be  withdrawn,  as  he  has  frequently,  in  conversation, 
said  to  me,  that  no  hesitation  would  be  felt  in  this  Country  of  en- 
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tcring  upon  hostilities  with  France,  if  she  did  not  repeal  her  De- 
crees ;  but  he  always  added  that  it  was  impossible  the  United  States 
could  take  such  a  step,  while  His  Majesty's  Orders  were  in  force." 
But,  says  Mr^  Canning,  in  his  melting  moments,  brushing  the 
dew  from  his  prolific  brow,  ^  I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Madison  is  the 
enemy  of  this  Country,~no  man  is  the  enemy  of  a  country, — but 
the  determined  enemy  of  its  institutions,  &c." 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Erskine  on  this  point,  in  his  letter  to  this  same  Mr. 
Canning,  of  December  4,  1808 — ^•^  He"  (Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,)  "turned  the  conixersation  immediately  upon  the 
character  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  said  that  he  could  not  be  accused 
of  having  such  a  bias  towards  France :  and  remarked  that  Mr. 
Madison  was  known  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  British  Constitution} 
to  be  generally  well  disposed  towards  the  nation,  and  to  be  intirely 
free  from  any  enmity  to  its  general  prosperity.  He  appealed  to  me^ 
whether  /  had  not  observed  that  he  frequently  spoke  with  approba- 
tion of  its  institutions^  its  energy,  and  spirit,  and  that  he  wsu 
thoroughly  well  versed  in  its  history,  literature,  and  arts." 

Now,  to  this  appeal,  the  whole  scope  of  the  correspondence  shows 
that  Mr.  Erskine  bowed  assent : — his  "  confident  belief"  in  the 
«*  unfeigned  desire  "  of  the  American  Government  for  "  an  Ad- 
justment of  their  difficulties,  and  the  maintenance  of  anyty  with 
Great  Britain,"  runs  through  the  whole,  and  has  been  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  had  equal  opportunity  of  judging. 
—Yet,  strange  to  tell,  if  any  thing  can  be  strange  in  these  times. 
Ministers  have  adopted  the  clamors  of  party,  unsupported  by  a 
single  overt  actf  or  ike  least  appearance  of  a  concealed  one,  in 
preference  not  only  to  the  evidence  before  all  the  World,  but  to 
that  of  their  own  legitimate  correspondents.    *^ 

We*  have  not  time  to  comment  upon  the  very  pertinent  and 
manly  recognition  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  who  reprobated  all  idea 
of  reciprocity  between  the  state  of  the  British  Seaman  employed  in 
America,  from  his  own  choice,  fexcess  of  freedom)  and  the  American 
Seaman  impressed  on  board  our  Men  of  War,  (excess  of  bondage.) 
But  we  cannot  forego  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  (who,  if  be 
does  not  stand  alone,  stands  pre<«minent,  in  asserting  the  rectitude  of 
the  American  Government,)  is  always  greeted  by  his  opponents  on 
such  occasions  with  a  multitudinous  exclamation  of  hear^  hear^ 
heary  and  thus  truths,  which  posterity  will  find  most  clear,  are 
brought  into  that  temporary   discredit  which    cannot  fail  to  be 

followed  by  lasting  regret. 

« 

February  19,  1813. 
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NOTES  OMITl'ED 


Note  A.    Page  504* 


Bf  r.  Camuug  W  K^rte4  to  have  ^  acknowledged  '*  in  the  debate  of  tbe 
iath  of  Febniarjy  '*  that  ia  this  blockade  there  did  arise  natter  for  grave 
Inqniry  and  serions  distrost ;  but  when  explained  there  appeared  no  caoBe 
«f  cJjsMlisfoctioo,  for  the  force  applied  to  carry  the  blockade  isto  effect  waa 
specific  and  pecoliavly  framed  for  tiie  acconplishmeBt  ef  the  object 
designed."  W^e  shall  not  here  stop  to  consider  the  constiiiction  pot  on  this 
neasarv,  wni  ob  that  of  the  order  of  the  7th  of  January  following,  brhii 
adnriniitratioa,  when  they  found  it  coDvenient  to  predicate  their  own  siibae- 
qoent  orders  upon  them,  and  to  assert  Uiat  the  latter  differed  from  the  former 
^  by  an  extension  in  operation  only,  bat  not  in  urinci))le."  The  reader  that 
wisbea  to  see  a  diM|aisition  on  this  subject  will  nnd  it  in  the  first  and  second 
letters  of  a  Cosmopolite  to  a  Clergyman.  (Gale  and  Cnrtis,  1813.)  If  it 
were  eten  pretended  (and  no  evidence  to  such  effect  has  been  prodaced, 
though  the  prodiietion  of  it  should  certainly  have  preceded  the  condenmatioii 
of  any  property  j>i|d,er  these  orders,) — if  it  were  even  pretended  tliat  a  fleet 
were  covtmaatly  qrixising  about  the  North  Sea  and  tiie  Channel,  to  intercept 
aiay  shifFS  tliat  they  micht  thus  by  accident  fall  in  wi Qi,  bonnd  to  any  of  tha 
yorts  within  the  notincation ;  ( the  only  force  that  Mr.  Canning  e?in  refer  to, 
and  this  without  proof;)  this  would  not  amount  to  a  legal  blockade,  whidi 
coald  only  be  constituted  by  that  stationary  force  before  each  interdicted 
port,  that  would  make  the  entrance  to  it,  op  the  exit  from  it,  raanffeatly  dan* 
gerons. — This  alone  wonid  meet  tlie  constraction  of  the  law  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
and  by  British  dipiomatiflts  as  well  as  jndidary  authorities.  In  the  year 
1711,  in  resistance  of  the  blockade  of  certain  .ports  of  the  Baltic  by  the  King 
<»f  Sweden,  a  memorial  from  Great  Britain  contained  the  following  words: 
*^  Srlea  dites  Villes  ^toient  actiiellement  assij^g^es  on  bloqndes,  les  snjeta  de 
£a  Majesty,  et  de  Icnrs  hautcs  Puissances  n'aivoient  point  dc  pr^texte  d'  y  aller, 
miiiff  le  cas  est  hien  diff<^rent  par  ra{>port  a  qnelques  Vaisseanx,  qni  croiscnt 
seuUment  dtms  Ut  mer  Baliitiue.'*  (Memoires  de  |^and!>erty,  v.  6.  p.  466)  The 
doctrine  here  is  quite  unequivocal,  neither  is  !i  contested,  but  ou  the  coa- 
frary  it  iscon6niied  by  tiie  opposite  party;  who,  with  a  resolution  hke  that 
of  England  to  contend  against  all  tlie  worid  ratlier  than  surrender  a  maritime 
right,  maintains  this  right  ody  on  the  gronnd  of  a  close  investment  of  the 
dinerent  places  *'  in  quonim  vicinio  ant  conspecht  naves  nostnc  constifntse  et 
Ucata  smit,"  *•'•  ad  emaes  ilUm  porhtSy  clandendns, tarctenie  obsideados."  (Ibid* 
p.  451.  et  454.)  The  cpiotations  arc  here  abridged  and  combined  for  brevity's 
sake ;  but  the  documents  more  at  large  amplify  the  doctrjiie,  without  any 
coirtradictioD  of  it« — ^See  also  the  treaty  of  June,  1801,  between  Great  Britaia 
and  RtuMia,  in  which  the  necessity  of  a  statiamrif  force  is  asserted  not  as 
a  special  stipulation  but  as  a  general  principle ;  and  ^ir  William  Scott  in 
Kobhison'9  Report^posjun,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Jnffrow  Ma> 
ria — Schroeder.  v.  3.  p.  155.  '*  This  fact  I  will  venture  to  assume,  that 
orders  must  have  been  given  to  these  cruizrrs,in  tliemost  segular  manner; 
vet  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  a  fact  tiiat  presses  upon  the  conrt,  that  the 
blockade  hoM  not  been  My  carried  uUo  ^ect"  (p.  156.) — ^^  There  can  be 
no  doubt  then  of  tlie  intention  of  the  Admiralty,  tliat  neutral  sliips  shouid  nH 
be  iMirnutted  to  go  in;  bat  the  faet  is,  that  it  was  not,  in  every  instance, 
'  carried  into  effect.**    ''  What  is  a  blockadci  but  to  prevent  acces  by  force  i 
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Vth«  ships  ^ki^Mii  om  ihe  s/mt  H  keep  «p  the  bfeciode iriO  net  ase  their 
fivree  for  that  purpose,  it  ii  imposiible  for  a  court  of  juetiec  to  iaj,  theve  wm 
a  blockade  actually  exieting  at  that  time,  so  as  to  biad  this  vessel.**  (p.  157.) 
*^  It  ie  ia  rain  for  govemneats  ta  iaipose  blockades,  if  those  cnployed  on 
that  scrvieey  wiU  not  enlbrce  them."  (p.  158.)  ^  ship  restored."  The  learaed 
Jndge  had  abondant  authorities  to  jastify  this  decisMB.^— Among  others^  there 
was  one  before  him  hrom  Bynkershoeck  in  complete  nudogy  with  the  last  words 
here  quoted,  that  a  blockade  is  virtually  reined;  s»  ugmm  Orm  tkaen^dm 
fuerbU. 

Note  B.    Page  517. 

So  also  in  the  case  of  the  Fox.  **  From  every  thing  "that  must  have  pre- 
ceded, and  from  every  thing  that  must  have  followed,  the  revocation  or  the 
French  Decreea,  if  such  revocation  bad  taken  place,  I  think  1  am  jostified  in 
pronouncing  that  no  such  event  has  ever  occurred.  The  only  document 
re&rred  to  oa  behalf  of  the  claimants  is  the  letter  of  tlie  person  styling  him- 
self Dae  de  Cnihre,  Tliat  letter  is  nothing  more  than  a  conditional  revoca- 
tion :  it  contains  an  alternative  proposed— either  that  Great  Britain  shall  not 
CMily  revoke  her  Orders  in  Comcil,  but  likewise  renounce  her  priactplei  of 
blockade,  principles  founded  upon  the  ancient  and  established  Law  of  K» 
Cions;  or  that  America  [here  the  important  words  are  also  omitted]  shaH 
cause  her  neutral  ri^ts  to  be  respected ;  m  otiier  words,  that  she  shall  jois 
France  in  a  compulsive  confederation  against  this  country.  It  is  qmte 
impossible  that  Engkmd  should  renounce  her  principles  of  blockadte  to 
adopt  the  naw-fkni^ed  principles  of  the  French  Government,  which  are 
absohite  novelties  in  the  law  of  nations ;  and  I  hope  it  is  ecpialLy  impossible 
tiiat  America,  shoald  lend  herself  to  an  hostile  attempt  to  compel  this  couatiy 
to  renounce  those  priaeiples  on  which  it  has  acted,  in  perfect  eonfiMini^ 
to  ancient  practice  and  the  known  law  of  nations,  mpon  the  mere  demand 
of  the  person  holding  the  government  of  France.  The  eatmefadmrisj  tfaerafofe^ 
if  it  may  be  so  caHed,  does  not  exist;  the  conditions  on  which  alone  Franee 
holds  out  a  prospect  of  retracting  the  decrees,  neither  are,  nor  can 
be  fulfilled.**  ( Edwards,  v.  i.  p.  334.)  It  will  be  seen  here,  inde- 
pendently of  the  evidence  referred  to,  under  paragraph  10,  of  the 
American  doctrine  of  blockade  following  the  English,  and  not  the  French^ 
constnictioa,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Snipe,  an  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  wordsy  as  erroneously  quoted,  which  the  true  teat  would,  not  allow. 
Dr.  Adaass  in  his  argument  against  the  Snipe  says,  ^*  the  court  was  pleased  to 
put  He  own  iwterpretatiem  upon  these  words  '  causing  her /lights  to  bo  respect- 
ed.' "—Be  ft  the  court's  monopoly  t  he  might  have  added  £at  the  interpreta- 
tion fitted  the  words,  for  the  words  were  made  to  fit  the  intemetation ; 
and  who  shall  say,  if  my  liverjr  be  too  small  for  a  new  servant,  that  I  faive 
not  the  right  to  take  the  man  in. 

In  the  letters  from  Marquis  Welleslcy  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  the  same  omission 
is  followed  so  closely  by  the  same  inference,  tliat  one  would  almost  suppose 
them  the  work  of  the  same  hand:  ^*that  letter  state5,''  says  the  noble  Marquis, 
**  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  arc  revoked,  and  that  from  the  1st 
of  Nov.  1810,  they  will  ceaso  to  be  in  Ibrce,  it  being  nndorstood,  that  in 
conscf|uence  of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their  Orders  in 
Counctl  and  renounce  the  new  principle?  of  blockade  which  they  have 
attempted  to  establish."  And  here  he  stops : — converting  a  semicolon  into 
a  period,  and  thus  omitting  the  precise  alternative  which  demonstrates  the 
equal  prolfcr  of  the  United  States  to  both  belligerents ;  but  not  content  with 
this  omission  of  the  precise  condition  of  the  atteniative,  a  paraphrase  is  added 
by  his  Lordship,  without  travelling  out  of  Uie  paragraph,  which  perverts  the 
particular  mode  of  resistance  onered  by  the  United  States,  to  either  belli- 
gerent revoking  her  hostile  edicts,  against  the  other  refusing,  into  a  general 
resentment  against  Great  Britain  alone.  A  separate  condition,  relating  to 
America,  seemed  also  to  be  contained  in  this  declaration,  by  which  America 
might  understand,  '<  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  would  be  actually 
repealed  on  the  Ist  of  November  1810,  provided  tliat  America  should  resent 
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any  reftistl  of  the  British  Gotrerament  to  reDouncfi  the  new  principles  of 
blockade,  and  to  revoke  the  Orders  in  Council."  (wellesleyto  Pinkney, 
!!9tb  Dec.  1810.)  There  is  another  evident  omission  of  reference  to  the  act 
of  Conp^ressof  the  ist  of  May,  1810,  in  the  subsequent  letter  of  the  Noble 
Marquis  to  Mr.  Ptnkney  of  the  11th  of  February,  1811.  **  If  Great  Britain 
sball  not  submit  to  these  ^  terms,  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  same  letter 
that  France  requires  America  to  enforce  them.'*  France  only  required  ctf 
America  to  put  this  act  in  force. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER  OF  AUG.  4. 

WE  hftve  seeu,  with  great  regret  and  surprise,  the  many  miarepmeDtatioiis  of  the  vievs 
«f  the  OoTemment  which  are  daily  pabliahed  in  tiie  federal  prints*  At  a  time  like  thia,  whea 
the  exertions  of  every  individual  should  be  directed  to  an  eflkaent  prosecution  of  the  war, 
solemnly  declared  by  the  constituted  authorities,  such  misrepresentations  cannot  but  have  the 
Most  baneful  influence  as  well  on  the  present  a«  on  the  future  prospects  of  our  country. 

To  put  an  end  to  tliem,  so  far  as  is  in  oar  power,  we  will  remark,  that  although  the  Oovem- 
ment  are  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  prosecute  the  war  against  England  with  effect, 
Ibey  are  disposed  to  accommodate  all  differences  on  the  most  reasonable  conditions. 

As  an  inducement  to  the  British  Government  not  to  impress  seamen  from  onr  vessels,  oar 
Government  is  yet  willing,  as  it  is  well  known  it  has  long  been,  to  enter  into  an  arrangement, 
to  be  reciprocal,  to  prevent  the  employment  of  British  seamen  in  American  vessels,  public  or 
private.  Such  an  arrangement  would  put  an  end  to  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  Oreat  Britain 
for  impressing  men  from  our  vessels;  and  the  great  advantage  she  would  derive  from  it,  if 
her  only  object,  as  is  alleged,  is  to  get  her  own  subjects,  ought  to  induce  her  to  accede  to 
it ;  for  it  must  be  evident  that  the  exclusion  of  British  seamen  from  our  service,  would  secure 
lo  her  more  than  she  can  gain  by  impressment :  seamen  must  have  employment,  and  the  ex- 
elusion  of  those  of  Oreat  Britain  from  our  service  would  confine  them  in  a  grnit  measure 
to  that  of  their  own  country.  Such  an  arrangement,  then,  would  be  advantageous  to  Oreat 
Britain,  merely  as  an  expedient  to  increase  her  maritime  strength  ;  while  it  would  have  tlia 
effect  of  bringing  into  cor  service  our  seamen,  and  also  of  augmenting  their  numbers. 

We  state  with  pleasure  another  fact,  which  we  believe  to  be  equally  true—that  oor  Oovem- 
mcat  will  not,  under  any  circumstances  that  may  occur,  form  a  poUiical  connexion  with 
Ihkoce.  To  the  injuries  received  from  her,  a  just  sensibility  has  always  been  felt.  The  war 
with  England  has  not  abated  it,  nor  has  it  diminished  the  seal  or  weakened  the  effort  to  obtain 
redress.  The  idea  of  a  political  connexion  with  France,  as  an  expedient  to  extort  justice 
from  England,  is  treated  with  disdain  by  every  person  coonected  with  the  Government.  It 
Is  not  desirable  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  two  great  belligerents  at  once;  bnt  if  England 
acu  with  wisdom,  and  France  perseveres  in  her  career  of  injustice  and  folly,  we  should  vXSt 
be  surprised  to  see  the  attitude  of  tlie  UnitCAl  States  change  towards  those  powers.  We  are 
BOW  at  war  witi>  England  ;  let  her  Government  do  us  justice — let  the  other  osntinoe  to  re- 
fuse it;  and  from  that  moment  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  assome  a 
correspondent  relation  witii  both. 

The  United  Suites  are  placed  by  the  injustice  of  the  belligerents  in  an  important  crisis ; 
but  we  are  confident  they  will  go  through  it  with  honor  and  advantage.  If  the  citiaens  of 
the  United  States  make  c<Mnmon  cause,  and  support  with  energy  and  decision  the  measures  of 
Government,  the  rcAult  is  certain.  They  will  obtain  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand, — first 
of  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  of  France.  Success  in  this  struggle  will  secure  them  the 
respect  of  both  the  belligerents  and  of  all  Europe.  It  will  also  secure  them  a  permanent 
peace,  and  in  other  respects,  a  just  reward  for  all  their  exertions.  We  are  confident  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  ensure  success.  It  ba«  boldly 
taken  on  itself  a  great  responsibility ^^ono  which  the  exigency  of  the  times  required  ;  and 
we  are  satisfied  it  will  acquit  itself  to  tiie  just  expectations  of  the  country. 


LETTER 


THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 


The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 

F&ESIDEMT  OF   THE   BOAKD  OF   C0UHJ5SIONBRS  FOR  THE 
AFFAIKS  OF  1>)DI1> 


On  the  Subject  of  an 

OPEN    TRADE 

TO 

INDIA. 


A  LETTER,  ^c 


My  LoBDy 

After  perusing  the  proceedings  M-hich  have 
taken  place  at  the  East  India  Fiovse^  reepecting  the  renewal  of  the 
Company^s  exclusive  privileges^  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
individual,  who  feels  at  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  the  preservation  of  its  constitution,  not  to  experience  sentiments 
of  equal  regret  and  surprise  at  the  communication  Qiade  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  in  your  Lordship's  Letter  of  the  4th  Januaiy, 
1813,  viz.  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
transfer  the  Indian  Trade,  both  Import  and  Export,  to  the  Out- 
ports.  In  referring  to  the  gracious  spee;ch  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  it  appears  that  his 
Royal  Highness  called  upon  tlie  Legislature  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment '^  as  may  best  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Britishpossessions 
in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  greatest  advantages  to  the 
Commerce  and  Revenue  of  his  Mqjesti/s  Dominions"  If  your 
liordship  be  of  opinion  that  by  recoDunending  Parliament  to  open 
the  Trade  to  the  Out-ports,  you  will  fulfil  the  duties  attached  to 
tiie  high  station  which  your  Lordship  fills  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India^  in  a  mannec^ 
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wfaidi  v^ill  secure  tbe  greatest  advantages  to  the  commerce  and 
revenue  of  his  Majesty's  dominions^  I  must  deeply  kuneirt  such  a 
determination ;  and  as  there  is  still  a  short  peiiod  left  previously  to 
its  being  finally  discussed  in  Parliament,  1  do  myself  the  honor  of 
addressii^  this  Letter  to  your  Lordship,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  the  impolicy  of  opening  the  trade,  even  to  the  Port  of 
London :  after  which  I  shall  bring  to  your  Lordship's  notice  the 
fatal  consequences  which  will  result  to  the  individuals  iqterested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  East  India  Trade  to  the  Port  of  London^ 
should  the  same  be  transferred  to  the  Out-ports :  and  I  shall  con- 
clude by  recalling  to  your  Lordship's  recollection  the  opinions 
entertained  on  the  Indian  subject  by  those  enlightened  statesmen, 
now  no  more,'  whose  opitiions,  while  they  lived,  your  Lordship  and 
your  noble  coadjutors  in  office  were  always  disposed  to  receive  witli 
deference. 

The  importance  of  fte  subject  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  great, 
and  as  it  must  be  evident  whence  that  importance  has  arisen,  it 
behoves  those,  in  whose  hands  die  task  of  ensuring  the  greatest 
benefit  to  this  country  from  our  Indian  possessions  is  placed,  to 
guard  against  turning  the  stream  from  its  present  channel,  through 
lyhich  such  great  advantages,  in  every  pohit  of  view,  have  beea 
realized  to  this  kingdom ;  and  permitting  so  fruitful  a  source  to 
expend  itself  in  rivulets  as  insignificant,  as  the  grounds  for  expect- 
ing that  great  benefits  will  be  derived  from  such  a  change,  will 
prove  unfounded  and  fallacious. 

The  first  object  in  our  Indian  trade  which  presents  itself,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  **  is  to  furnish  the  means  of 
exporting  British  manufactures  to  the  fullest  extent ^  to  bring  raw 
materials  from  India,  to  open  full  scope  to  the  remittance  of  for-- 
tunes  from  India,  and  finally  to  crush  or  bring  to  the 
River  Thames  the  clandestine  Tkade."  This,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  in  any  system 
which  maybe  devised  for  our  Indian  Trade.  Let  me  then  ask  your 
Lordship  if  the  means  of  exporting  British  manufactures  to  the 
fullest  extent  has  not  been  most  amply  attained  when  they  can  "be 
pirchased  in  InAa  at  prime  cost,  and  when  ships  retummg  to 

>  The  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt.    The  late  Leid  MelviUe. 
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cannot  get  cargoes^  because  no  one  will  send  out  good;  for  the  sale 
of  which  a  market  cannot  be  found. 

I  will  ask  your  Lordship  whether  it  is  not  a  sufBcientproof,  that 
the  raw  materials  have  been  imported  froni  India  to  the  fullest 
extent,  when  the  warehouses  of  this  country  are  groaning  under 
unsaleable  produce? 

I  will  ask  your  Lordship  whether  it  is  not  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  Indian  commerce  has  been  extended  greatly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  policy,  when  individuds  waive  the  mode  of  remitting  home  their 
fortunes  through'  commerce,  and  avail  themselves  of  drawing  on  the 
Company's  Home  Treasury  to  a  most  enormous  extent  ? 

It  is  only  then  on  the  principle,  that  greater  advantages  would  be 
derived  to  the  country  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  a  greater  number 
of  individuals  benefited,  that  a  change  in  the  commercial  system  of 
Indm,  as  at  present  carried  on,  can  with  any  justice  be  urged.  It 
will  therefore  be  well  to  consider,  in  th#  first  instance,  whether 
those  two  advantages  are  likely  to  be  realized  by  opening  the 
Trade,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  hazard  an  experiment,  in 
the  trial  of  which  the  banks  that  confine  the  trade  within  its  present 
fruitful  channel,  will  be  irrevocably  broken  down  and  destroyed. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  in  the  Revenue. — No  one  will  deny 
that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  goods  imported,  the  greater  the  duty 
will  be ;  but  as  the  duty  is  not  payable  till  the  goods  are  sold,  it 
will  follow  of  course  that  till  the  .period  of  sale  arrive,  the  Revenue 
will  not  be  benefited.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  Exports,  it  is  true  the  case  is  different, 
because  the  greater  the  export,  the  greater  is  the  imm^iate  benefit 
to  the  Home  Treasury,  as  all  goods  pay  duty  before  they  are  shipped 
for  foreign  parts. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  exports  to  India  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  price  which  European  goods  sell  at  in  India.  An 
overflow  of  European  exports  vnll  cause  a  depreciation  in  the 
value :  consequently,  the  exports  must  be  abridged,  till  the  scarcity 
of  goods  in  the  Indian  market  brings  the  price  to  the  standard  at 
which  it  will  yield  a  profit  tb  the  merchant.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  Import  Trade,  for  if  the  Exports ,  either  yield  little 
profit  or  are  attended  vnth  loss^  then  the  private  trader  must  send 
bullion  or  find  credit  in  India  to  purchase  goods  for  fh^  European 
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tharket.  In'the  present  state  of  the  country,  an  exportatioh  c^f  hiiU 
lion  cannot  be  made,  and  if  the  goods  are  to  be  bought  on  credit^ 
the  promise  of  payment  can  only  be  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  goods  wiil  find  a  sale. 

The  produce  of  India  now  in  this  country  in  Company's  goods^ 
and  goods  of  the  Private  Trader,  amounts  in  value  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  Ten  MiUions  sterling ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  British  Manu* 
factures  may  be  purchased  in  Calcutta  for  less  than  the  origitial 
prime  cost  in  England/  the  natural  deduction  then  is,  that  tlfere  is 
already  more  India  produce  in  this  country  than  we  can  get  rid 
of,  and  that  our  Exports  to  India  greatly  exceed  the  demand  mada 
for  them. 

What  then  can  be  expected  from  an  open  Trade?  What  advantage 
can  be  derived?  The  Imports  and  Exports  may  probably  be 
greater,  but  of  what  benefit,  if  not  saleable? — It  must  be- 
evident,  even  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  it  will  be  the  source  of 
embarrassment  rather  than  assistance  to  the  revenue,  as  the  capi-* 
tals  hazarded  in.  such  a  trade  can  never  be  expected  to  return 
common  interest,  and  the  sinking  those  capitals  in  such  purchases 
will  be  a  positive  evil  to  Great  Britain,  by  locking  up  funds  which 
might  otherwise  be  employed  for  more  beneficial  purposes. 

It  appears  clearly  by  the  statement  made  by  a  Director  in  his 
place,  at  the  discussion  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  26th  ultimo, 
tliat  the  whole  of  the  Trade  or  return  of  India  to  all  the  European 
States  by  the  medium  of  America,  by  foreigners,  and  through 
Great  Britain,  will  be'require.d  to  make  a  remittance  to  England, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  that  country. 

By  the  printed  papers,  page  56,  it  appears  that  the  Trade,  on 
an  average  of  sitl  years,  was  as  follows;  (it  is  probably  nearly  the 
same  amount  at  present),  viz. 

Imports  from  India  by  the  East  India  Company     £  1,35 1,483 
Ditto  by  Commanders  and  Officers  of  the  Com-    1     ^oa  157 
pany's  Ships         ".""*-        j  ' 


'  ThU  fttct  18  not  solely  incidental  to  years  of  war  but  to  those  of  peace,  for  it 
can  be  incontestibly  proved  that  in  1788  and  1789,  many  articles  of  British  mana« 
facture  sold  at  Calcutta,  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  original  prime  cost  in  England, 
and  this  1ms  occasionally  happened  at  different  times  since  that  period,  when  tb« 
markets  have  been  glutted  witb  British  merchandize, 
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Ditto  by  British  Private  Tradere  -        .        .    946,956 

Ditto  by  Americans  -         -        -        -        -    800,547 

Ditto  by  Foreign  Europeans       -        -        -        •    406,292 

3,828,445 


European  Disbursement  for  the  Territory,  which  ")     q  ^q  qqq 

must  be  returned           -         -         -         -          j  ' 
Interest  of  the  Debt,  which  ia  at  the  option  of  the  )  «  ^^^^^  ^yy. 

holders  to  have  Bills  for         -         -        -         J  '       ' 

Clothing  for  the  Armies  abroad         -         .         -  S00,000 

Exports  by  the  Company         -        •        -        -  500,000 

By  the  Captains  and  Officers    ....  469,956 

By  the  Private  Traders    .....  500,07*2 

4,120,028 
Sum  that  may  be  possibly  remitted  through  China       500,000 


5,620,028 


If  this  statement  be  correct,  eveti  supposing  that  goods  or  bidlion 
be  sent  out  in  addition  to  India,  how  are  the  returns  from  India  to 
be  made  ?  since  here  is  the  whole  of  the  trade  from  India  to  Europe 
and  America  absorbed  for  the  return  that  must  at  present  be  made. 

Your  Lordship  appears  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  China 
Trade  remaining  a  monopoly ;  and  as  India  has  contributed  at 
times  in  a  degree  to  the  China  investment,  and  as  the  Company  has 
made  successful  efforts  to  widen  the  circle  oS  their  commerce  from 
India  to  China,  so  as  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  buHion  required  ia 
the  China  market;  it  cannot  surely  be  considered  expedient  to 
weaken  the  credit  of  the  Company  by  withdrawing  from  them  the 
Indian  part  of  theb  exclusive  privileges.  Will  it  not  even  upon 
the  supposition  (though  unfounded)  that  the  Indian  Trade  has  been 
apon-  the  whole  a  losing  one  to  the  Company,  be  hazardous  to  take 
it  from  them,  when  the  connexion  of  the  India  and  China  Trade  has 
rendered  the  whole  a  profitable  concern. 

It  is  too  true,  that  sanguine  hopes  are  indulged  by  many  persons  as 
fo  be  great  emoluments  which  would  arise  from  an  open  trade  to 
India :  but  these  indi^duals  do  not  advert  to  the  situation  the  Com- 
pany  would  be  in,  if  dispossessed  of  their  exclusive  rights.  If  their 
Charters  bould  be  taken  away,  die  Company  would  be  a  body  corpo* 
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rate  in  perpetuity^  and  inthled  to  trade  upon  its  joint  stock.  Tlie 
most  important  seats  of  trade  in  India,  viz.  Calcutta,  Fort  St.  George, 
Bombay,  besides  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  belong  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  these  possessions  are  their  patrimonial  property,  and  cannot 
be  taken  from  them.  In  addition  to  these,  all  the  Factories  and 
Commercial  Establishments,  both  in  India  and  the  Eastern  seas, 
unquestionably  belong  to  them ;  these  possessions  were  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  London  Company,  under  parliamentary  faith,  and  a 
Hoyal  Charter :  they  were  permitted  to  build  fortifications  to  pro- 
tect their  factories,  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a 
trade  on  their  joint  stock,  though  the  exclusive  privileges  should 
cease.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked  whether  indi- 
viduals, ignerant  in  every  point  of  view  of  Asiatic  commerce,  will 
hazard  a  trade  in  competition  with  the  East  India  Company  i  To 
use  the  arguments  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  ''  It  is  easy  for  the 
speculator,  while  he  merely  considers  the  extent  of  our  dominions 
in  India,  and  that  they  are  inhabited  by  fifty  millions  of  our  sub- 
jects^ to  fancy  that  he  will  find  unbounded  sale  for  his  goods,  but 
he  does  not  reflect  that  the  climate  is  against  the  wear  of  most  of 
our  manufactures ;  he  does  not  reflect  that  the  religious  prejudices 
of  many  of  the  casts  of  the  natives  forbid  their  using  them  :  he 
knows  not  that  the  dress  of  the  natives  is  as  fixed  and  local  as  their 
manners  :  it  is  easy  also  for  the  speculator  to  siippose  that  in  such 
a  country  as  India  he  will  find  a  market  for  any  quantity  of  Earth- 
enware,' but  he  does  not  reflect  on  the  bulk  of  the  commodity  :  he 
has  not  estimated  the  amount  of  the  freight  of  it,  or  if  he  has,  he  ddes 
not  know  that  the  religious  pirejudices  of  many  of  the  casts  forbid 
their  using  what  has  been  fabricated  by  the  impure  hands  of  infidel 
strangers.  It  is  easy  for  the  speculator  to  imagine  that  if  he  could 
find  sales  for  his  Cottons  in  India,  his  riches  would  keep  pace  with 
his  desires :  does  he  hope  to  riva^his  master  in  an  art  in  which  he 
is  only  an  imitator,  or  can  h^  expect,  comparing  the  high  price  of 

'  It  may  not  be  wandering  from  the  subject  to  remark,  that  whibt  Minitters 
are  receiving  daily  Petitions  from  the  Manufiictarers  of  Staffordshire,  complaining 
of  the  want  of  vent  for  their  China,  that  the  Licences  granUd  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  partial  Trade  to  the  Continent,  have  been  the  cause  of  an  importation 
to  this  country  of  Conlinenta)  China  in  such  quantiUes,  that  its  cheapness  has 
been  the  cause  of  keeping  oar  Manafkctnres  entirely  out  of  the  market. 
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labor  in  Europe  with  the  low  price  of  it  in  India,  that  he  caii  utK 
dersell  him  there  ?  '^ 

David  Macpherson^  Esq.iit  his  Hiatdry  of  Conunerce  with  India^ 
in  page  S6Q,  says  :  **  The  Hindoo  born  and  desirous  to  pass  faia 
life  in  the  same  country  where  his  ancestors,  through  a  long  succes* 
sion  of  ages,  were  born  and  passed  their  lives,  whose  food  is  rice, 
whose  drink  is  water  or  milk,  to  whom  wine  or  strong  liquor  is  an 
object  of  abomination,  and  who  if  he  strictly  acts  up  to  his  religioua 
principles,  would  sooner  lay  down  his  life  than  put  any  living  crea- 
ture to  death,  or  permit  a  morsel  of  animal  food  to  enter  his  mouth, 
whose  warm  climate  renders  any  clothing  beyond  what  decency 
requires  intolerable,  and  whose  light  clothing  is  made  by  himself 
and  his  family  from  the  cotton  produced  in  bis  own  fields,  whose 
customs  and  religion,  to  which  he  adheres  with  the  most  inflexible 
constancy,  render  utterly  inadmissible,  many  articles  of  enjoyment 
and  comfort,  which  our  habits  have  reudered  almost  necessary  to 
our  existence,  can  never  have  any  desire  to  acquire  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  Europe.'  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  exportatioB 
of  European  goods  of  any  kind  must  be,  and  must  ever  remain,  on  a 
scale  very  contracted,  compared  to  tlie  population  of  the  country, 
the  demand  being  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  small  handful 
of  Europeans,  who  are  either  in  the  semce  of  the  Company  or  living 
under  their  protection/' 

I  have  seen  no  arguments  advanced,  which  carry  conviction  \fiih 
them,  in  favor  of  an  Open  Trade;  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  regula* 
tions  can  be  framed,  should  the  trade  be  transferred  to  the  Out-ports, 
which  will  secure  our  possessions  in  India  from  being  over-run  by 
desperate  speculators  from  all  parts  of  the  British  domimons,  indeed 
from  every  part  of  Europe ;    who  would  purchase  goods  of  any 

>  '^TlieCpminittee  of  the  Honse  of  Goxnmons  on  the  East  India  Cooipany'a 
Aifain  in  May,  1809,  examined  several  merchants  of  London  who  kage  resided  m 
India,  and  now  act  as  agents,  who  give  it  as  their  general  opinUn  that  the  exporta« 
tion  of  British  goods  to  India  miglit  be  greatly  extended.  But  tchen  they  were 
prened  by  the  Committee  to  be  mare  particular^  they  aeknowUdged^  tr  at  a  rmuL  oon- 

CSaSiOlf  OF  ALL  THE  FACILITIBS  THBV  GOULD  DBSIRB  WOULD  ONLY  OPBBATB 
TO  KAKB  BRITISH  GOODS  CHBAPEB  III  INDIA,  WHBRB»  ACCOEDIMO  TO  TBB 
XVIDBHCB  OP  BOB! B  OBNTLBMBN  BBFORB  TUB  SAME  COMMITTBB,  TBBY  ABB 
ALBBADV  TOO  FLBMTIFOL  AND  TOO  CHEAP,  BUT  COVLD  BOX  IXCESASB  TOB 
COM  SUM  PTIOX  AMOBa  TBB  H  ATXVES/' 
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quality ;  ruin^  of  course,  the  quality  of  Indian  manufactures,  and,  by 
sending  the  produce  of  them  indiscriminately  to  all  the  European 
markets^  soon  put  a  period  to  the  trade ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
your  Lordship,  in  the  event  of  an  open  trade  from  the  Out-ports, 
to  frame  regulations,  which  would  oblige  every  speculator  to  bring 
to  Grreat  Britain  his  cargo,  when  he  knows  that  by  proceeding 
direct  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  his  gain  will  be  sufficient,  afteif 
meeting  any  penalty  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  him  for  such 
deviation  on  his  return  to  this  country  (should  he  ever  return,)  unless 
your  Lordship  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  principle 
vhich  is  superior  in  the  mind  of  a  speculator  to  that  of  self  interest* 
It  is  an  unfortunate  truth,  that  individuals  are  to  be  found  in  every 
nation  ready  to  aid  in  schemes  of  enterprise,  in  direct  opposition 
lo  the  interests  of  their  country ;  and  it  is  the  unsuccessful  residt 
of  such  adventures  that  induces  theip  to  be  guilty  of  acts,  at  the  bare 
diought  of  which,  they  would  have  shuddered  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  said  that  the  speculations  will  be  circumscribed  by  the 
means  which  the  individuals  concerned  therein  possess.  To  prove 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer 
your  Lordship  to  the  grant  made  by  Parliament  the  4th  of  April, 
1811,  (51  Geo.  3,  cap.  15)  of  six  millions,  to  assist  the  credit  of 
individuals  who  had  speculated  to  such  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
South  American  trade,  die  result  of  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped^ 
would  have  in  some  degree  allayed  that  spirit ;  but  unfortunately 
it  appears  to  have  beoi  only  smothered  for  a  time,  to  burst  out 
with  greater  fufy.  Would  it  be  credited  by  those  who  lived  twenty 
years  ago,  that  an  individual  should  have  had  the  effrontery  to 
trade  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million,  upon  a  capital  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ?  My  Lord,  this  spirit  of  speculation,  by  car* 
rying  die  exjports  to  such  an  extent,  may  be  of  a  temporary  assis*^ 
tance  to  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  but  to  any  man  accustomed  to 
look  a  little  into  futurity,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  system  pregnant 
with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  individual  trader,  as  well 
as  to  the  country  at  large. 

These  extensive  speculations,  in  which  individuals  have  beeQ 
encouraged  to  embark  under  Adse  prospects  of  gain,  have  created 
9  degree  of  luryry  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
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4he  most  serious  apprehension :  under  the  imaginary  wealth  which 
is  calculated  upon  as  realized,  the  establishments  of  men  are  in* 
creased,  the  shop  is  given  up  for  the  warehouse,  the  appellatioii 
of  shopkeeper  is  despised,  and  that  of  merchant  is  assumed ;  car* 
riages  and  equipages  follow,  till  at  last  it  is  discovered 
that  the  speculation  turns  out  contrary  to  the  cheridied  ex- 
pectations; instead  of  large  fortunes  being  realized,  great  losses 
are  sustained,  and  the  gpods  M^hich  have  been  sent  out  on  specu* 
lation,  and  paid  for  by  bills  forming  a  fictitious  capital^  are 
sold  (if  sold  at  all)  for  half  the  prime  cost,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  a  succession  of  bankruptcies  takes  place: 
not  only  the  manufacturer  and  speculator  suffer,  but  the  actual 
revenue  of  the  country  is  lessened ;  for  had  the  individual  gone  on 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  he  would  have  beei^  looked  upon 
as  a  regular  contributor  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  na- 
tion* Such  proceedings  must  give  rise  to  fidlacious  opinioos  as 
to  the  actual  revenue  of  the  country,  for  as  long  as  the  spirit  of 
speculation  is  encouraged,  so  long  will  the  revenue  of  this  country 
apparently  florish ;  but  such  a  system  can  only  be  compared  to 
a  rapid  decline,  which  we  endeavour  to  persuade  ourselves  will  not 
end  fatally,  and  we  are  deceived  by  the  appearances,  which  grow 
more  favorable,  the  nearer  the  sufferer  approaches  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence. 

It  may  be  said,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  overdrawn  the  picture  of* 
distress  attendant  on  the  spirit  of  Speculation  which  at  present 
pervades  this  country ;  but  on  a  reference  to  the  weekly  Gazette^ 
they  will  be  found  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
coloring. 

It  is  said  that  the  trade,  as  now  carried  on,  is  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  British  merchant :  surely  it  must  have  escaped  recollec- 
tion that,  by  the  Act  of  1793,  die  Company  is  required  to  set 
apart  three  thousand  tons  amiually,  for  the  use  of  private  persons, 
which  have  never  been  occupied  to  Bven  half  the  extent ;  and  it 
appears  from  indisputable  authority,  that  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
engaged  by  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  Private  Traders  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (exclusively  of  that'  allowed  to  be  exported 
in  the  privilege  of  their  own  captains  and  offiters)  amounted^  dur* 
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ring  tlie  last  tweilty  years,  to  sixty  thousand  tons,  and  that  during 
that  period,  only  twenty-two  thousand  tons  of  every  species  of 
manufacture  (including  beer,  and  seven  thousand  tons  of  wine)  have 
been  actually  engaged  and  shipped  to  India :  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, my  Lord,  when  a  want  of  tonnage  is  so  loudly  complained 
of  to  export  British  manufacture,  country  ships  are  under  th^  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  India  without  cargoes,  no  individual  being 
iadined  to  ship  goods  for  which  he  knows  too  well  there  is  not  any 
sale  in  the  Indian  markets. 

The  leading  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  supporter  of  an  open 
trade,  are  founded  upon  the  doctrine  held  by  Dr.  Adam  Smithy 
whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Monopoly,  will  always,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  carry  great  weight,  but  when  reduced  to  practice, 
will  lose  much  of  their  convincing  powers.  He  continually  sets  up 
theory  against  experience^  and  possibilities  against  facts.  Monopolies 
are  only  bad,  when  they  engross  a  trade  to  the  prejudice  of  the  com- 
munity at  lafge,  and  oblige  them  to  become  purchasers  of  indispens- 
able commodities  at  an  exorbitant  rate^  whereas  the  Monopoly,  if  it 
can  be  «o  called,  (considering  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word) 
enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company,  enables  the  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom  to  obtain  every  article  of  Indian  produce  at  the  very 
lowest  possible  rale^  and  of  the  best  quality.  # 

While  I  am  as  much  disposed  as  any  other  individual  to  receive 
with  deference  the  doctrines  enforced  by  so  able  a  writer  as  Adam 
Smith,  I  cannot  shut  my  ears  to  the  arguments  of  m^n,  who  have  been 
held  in  equal  estimation  for  their  talents  and  knowledge  in  national 
policy  :  I  shall  therefore  quote  the  opinion  of  Wattel,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Macpherson,  in  his  work,  page  342,  viz.  *^  Commerce  is  the 
common  good  of  the  nation,  all  the  members  of  which  have  au  equal 
right  to  it.  Monopoly  is  therefore  in  general  contrary  to  that 
right.  To  this  rule  there  are  nevertheless  some  exceptions  fowided 
upon  the  general  interest  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  some 
cases  '^  a  wise  Government  *  may  establish  a  Monopoly.  There 
are  some  commercial  enterprises  which  cannot  be  accompli^ied 
without  an  armed  force,  and  require  great  capitals  beyond  the  power 
of 'ptivat^'individuala.    Thebe  are  others  which   would 

■  A  wue  Gooanuficn/.  His  Majesty's  present  government  may  possibly  feel  lliat 
they  cannot  lay  claim  to  such  a  justlfifiation  fur  continniDg  the  exclubive  privilege 
of  the  Company. 
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SOOK.  XUIN  THE  UNDERTAKERS,  IF  THEY  WBRB  HOT  CON* 
DUCTED  WITH  GREAT  PRUDENCE  AND  HARMONY  OF  COUN<- 
CIL8  TOGETHER  WITH  AN  UNREMITTING  PERSEySRANCE  IN 

ESTARi«isH£D  MAKiMS  AND  RULES.  As  such  branches  of 
Commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  by  indivklualB  ;  companies  are 
formed  mider  the  authority  of  Government,  and  as  such  com-^ 

PANIES  CANNOT  BE  SUPPORTED  IP  OTHERS  ARE  PERMITTED 
70  INTERFERE  IN  THEIR  TRADE,  IT  IS  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO 
THE  NATION  AT  LARGE  THAT  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGES  SHOULD 
B^  CONFIRMED  TO  THEM." 

A  noble  author/  writing  on  the  subject  of  Political (£conomyyOb« 
serves^  that  commerce,  pushed  to  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  spe« 
culation  would  induce  individuals  to  carry  it,  would  involve  not  only 
themselves  but  their  couptry  in  inevitable  ruin :  it  may,  therefore,  b^ 
urged  with  great  reason,  that  the  Indian  Trade,  being  reserved  to 
the  East  India  Company,  not  oniy^  causes  a  regular  and  ample 
supply  of  Indian  produce,  but  is  the  cause  of  preventing  numerous 
individuals  from  embarking  in  a  trade,/' which  cannot  produce  to 
the  nation  at  large,  much  less  to  the  persons  who  seek  to  have  th^ 
India  and  China  trade  thrown  open,  those  advantages  which  are  so 
strenuously  held  forth,  but  so  delusively  conceived^  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  convince  any  set  of  men  of  thieirr^rori  who  fancy  thm 
interests  and  fortunes  are  conceroed  in  prosecuting  a  measure,  no 
matter  how  absurd,  when  calmly  contemplated ;  it  therefore  b&t 
comes  an  imperative  duty  on  those  who  have  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  not  to  get  rid  of  it  before  they  are  convinced  it  will 
not  be  used  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  state. 

At  the  meetmgs  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  it  has  been  re- 
solved, that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  a  monopoly,  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
that  the  monopoly  should  be  done  away.  In  the  wosds  oflhe  late 
Ix>rd  Melville,  I  would  wish  to  ask  the  projectors  of  such  Rest^ 
lutions,  whether  they  have  examined  what  the  Company  has  been, 
or  what  it  now  is  i  To  whom  do  th^y  owe  the  riches  which  thef 
have  acquired  from  the  cotton  manufactures  i  To  the  East  In^ 
Company  1    To  whom  do  they  owe  the  liches  whioh  tbey  hate  act 
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quired  from  the  cultivation  of  Indigo  ?  To  die  East  India  Co«« 
pany !  To  whom  has  Great  Britain  been  indebted  for  the  great 
increase  of  its  shipping  ?  To  the  East  India  Company!  If  frooi 
other  sources  our  industry  and  navigation  have  been  increased^  tfa* 
original  obligation  is  not  on  that  account  the  less^  and  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  :  some  small  gratitude  is  surely  due  for  all  these 
benefits. 

^^  The  representation  of  the  grievous  hardships  of  excluding  dw 
great  body  of  the  nation  from  the  trade  for  die  benefit  of  the  few 
is  very  plamihle^  arid  likely  to  catch  the  assent  of  those  who  do 
not  bestow  much  thovght  upon  the  matter.  Let  us  consider  dw 
effect  of  an  abolition  of  this  hardship.  In  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  there  are  but  very  few  individuals  desirous  of  entering  ac> 
tively  into  the  trade ;  therefore  all  the  rest  of  the  people^  being  at 
least  ninety-nine  diousand  nine  hundred  and  0inety*n]ne,  in  one 
hundred  thousand,  feel  no  deprivation  of  that  which  they  do  not  d^ire 
to  have.  The  truth  is^  that  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  privi> 
leges  would  deprive  them  of  their  rights  held  under  the  sancdon 
of  the  law ;  and  very  much  impair  the  property  of  all  die  proprie* 
tors  of  India  Stock.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  diat  diere 
M'e  at  all  times  some  proprietors  of  the  Stock  of  this  envied  mono- 
poly who  are  willing  to  dispose  of  it,  and  diat  no  person  of  either 
9ex,  or  of  whatever  condition^  age,  religion^  or  cotintiy^  is  debarred 
from  purchasing." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years^  the 
Indian  trade  may  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  but  it  will  ultimately 
prove  beneficial.  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  the  revenue 
of  this  country  is  in  so  florishing  a  state  that  ministers  can  afford 
to  risque  a  certain  income  of  between  four  and  five  millions  in  that 
time ;  and  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  the  produce  of  Indie 
which  shall  be  brought  to  this  country,  the  warehouses  of  which 
are  overstocked  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  i  and,  vice  versa^ 
with  respect  to  the  export  of  British  manufactures  to  India^  whick 
may  be  bought  there  for  prime  cost  i 

The  result  of  an  Open  Trade  will  be  die  accumulatioD  of  difB* 
culty  and  misfortune. 

I  now  come  to  the  proposition  for  a  transfer  of  the  Trade  to  die 
Out'pojrts.  The  arguments  aheady  urged  against  opemng  the  Trade 
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mvtnto  the  Port  of  Lopdon,  will  apply  with  a  redoubled  force  to 
iinB  jpropontion ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed^  as  I  proposed,  to  pcnnt 
out  to  your  Lordship  the  ruin  which  will  result  to  the  individuals 
interested  in  a  continuance  of  the  East  India  Trade  to  the  Port  of 
Jxmdon,  should  it  be  removed  to  the  Out-ports. 

My  Lord,  this  is  a  part  o^  the  subject  which  calls  for  more  con> 
sideration  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it,  as  it  not  only  involves 
Ae  livelihood  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
c<mimunity,  but  it  goes  to  nothing  short  of  utter  ruin  to  the  individu- 
als engaged  in  the  following  branches  of  trade,  as  connected  with 
^  present  system  of  conductti^  the  Indian  commerce,  viz. 

To  a  most  numerous  body  of  merchants  and  traders,  engaged  io 
the  India  and  China  trade,  from  the  Port  of  London,  all  of  the  higb* 
fiSt  respectability  in  the  commercial  world: 

To  the  several  persons  concerned,  employed,  and  interested,  in 
the  building  or  equipment  of  East  India  pipping  in  the  Port  of 
London : 

■ 

To  ihe  numerous  class  of  commanders  and  officers  in  the  naval 
fiervice  of  the  East  India  Company :  ^ 

To  the  manufacturers  of  long  ells,  resident  in  the  counties  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  added  t» 
^'hicii^e  the  dyers,  setters  and  calendrers,  packers,  inspectors  of 
WooUen  goodsy  pressers  and  cloth  drawers ;  all  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  first  clns$  of  individuals,  viz.  the  merchants  and  traders,  has 
«ent  three  petitions  to  Paiiiament,  and  each  of  the  other  classes  hss 
also  petitioned  the  Legislature.  This  is  a  mode  of  expostulation  te 
^hich  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  would  have  resorted,  if  the  injoiy 
tluey  ttnticipated  by  opening  the  trade,  were  not  great,  indeed  Uttk 
less  tfiao  ruinous  to  tliem. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  has  also  4)etitioned 
Parliament,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Gravesend^  It  may, 
Itay  Lord,  be  considered  futile,  to  quote  some  of  the  bodies  before 
mentioned,  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  even  individually,  they  cany 
inuch respectalnlity  with tb^,and collectively,  it  is  imposaiUe  to 
point  out  so  large  a  number  of  his  Majesty's  sidgects  more  deserve 
iqg  of  die  csffib  of  the  Legislature,  in  every  point  of  vdew,  than 
IhosQ  herein  enumerated ;  and  tltat  individnil  must  ben  veiy  subfk 
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resaoner  indeed^  who  can  adduce  arguments  sufficiently  convincing; 
to  prove.not  only  the  poKcy,  but  what  is  more  worthy  of  atteatioi^ 
ikejtutice  of  injuring  one  part  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  by  deprive 
ing  them  of  a  trade  in  which  they  have  embarked  their  lives- and 
fortunes^  and  from  which  this  country  has  in  times  of  distress  reaped 
the  most  essential  benefits,  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  individuals, 
who  at  the  best  are  but  speculators,  indulging  themselves  in  wild 
theories  of  fancied  and  endless  riches. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship,  the 
great  injury  that  will  arise  to  the  merchants,  by  transferring  the 
Indian  Trade  to  the  Out-Ports,  as  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  must 
have  given  so  important  a  part  of  the  subject  that  consideration 
which  it  demands.  I  shall  Uierefore  content  myself  with  entreating 
your  Liordship's  attention  to  a  few  observations  in  favor  of  the 
other  classes,  as  the  causes  of  the  grievances  they  will  -^uffer^ 
cannot  be  so  evident  to  your  Lordship. 

The  persons  concerned  in  the  building  and  equipment  of  East 
India  shipping,  are  ship  builders,  shipwrights,  ship  chandlers,  mast 
makers,  block  and  pump  makers,  boat  builders,  ship  joiners,  ship 
plumbers,  ship  painters  and  glaziers,  smiths,  copper  smiths,  anchor 
smiths,  rope  makers,  sail  makers,  riggers,  lightermen  and  watermen. 
The  persons  carrying  on  the  trades  abovementioned,  have  long 
been  engaged  therein,  and  have  constructed  and  built  large  docksr, 
manufactories  and  warehouses,  storehouses  and  other  premises^ 
at  great  expense ;  they  have  invested  large  capitals,  and  have  en- 
gaged numerous  workmen. 

-  The  establishments  so  formed  have  been  increased  and  carried 
to  an  extent,  which  has  tended  to  characterize  the  Port  of  London, 
in  its  naval  establishment,  as  the  most  exteusive  of  any  in  the 
known  world.  The  removal  of  the  trade  to  the  Out-Ports  woul^ 
consequently  prove  ruinous  to  the  individuals,  whose  capitals  have 
been  embarked  in  the  formation  of  the  said  establishments.  The 
numerous  classes  of  workmen  and  artizans  employed  therein,  have 
become  attached  by  long  residence  to  the  places  where  the  said 
trades  have  been  carried  on,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  fami* 
lies  settled  about  those  establishments.  These  poor  people  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  cast  upon  the  world  without 
the  smallest  chance  of  finding  employment  at  the  Out-Ports,  where^ 
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it  mmt  natarany  be  supposecl,  are  to  be  found  meo  aecns* 
tomed  to  the  different  branches  of  equipping  and  fitting  out  riiip* 
ping,  and  who  are  equally  attached  to  the  parts  where  they  hare 
long  resided,  and  who  would  be  naturally  jealous  of  having  their 
labors  superseded  by  numerous  classes  of  artizans  from  die  Me* 
tropotis. 

Another  very  important  point  for  consideration  presents  itself  ia 
dl^e  removal  of  the  trade  to  the  Out** Ports :  by  such  an  act,  the 
country  will  be  deprived  of  a  resource  in  times  of  immediate  danger 
and  emergency,  inasmuch  as  the  building  of  India  shipping  in  the 
Thames^  concentrates  in  one  spot  a  numerous  body  of  mechanics, 
who  have  already  rendered  the  most  essential  services  to  the  naval 
power  of  the  country,  and  who  are  always  capable  of  affording 
dieir  united  services  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  in  cases  of  any  great 
national  Calamity,  an  object  which  even  great  sacrifices  onght  to 
be  made  to  attain  ;  added  to  which,  the  large  scale  of  India  ahip^ 
ping  has  supplied^  at  moments  most  critical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  great  addition  to  its  naval  strength,  a  resource  which 
would  be  lost  if  the  Trade  were  thrown  open,  as  the  shipping 
which  would  be  employed  at  the  Out-Portr  would  be  of  so  small 
a  ctass,  as  to  render  them  wholly  unfit  to  be  converted  into  ships 
of  war. 

This  statement,  my  Lord^  of  the  injury  which  will  accrue  to  the 
In£a  shipping  interest  by  a  transfer  of  the  trade  to  the  Out-Ports^ 
wiH,  I  hope,  meet  with  the  consideration  it  merits,  and  1  shall 
quote  the  speech  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  House  ef  Coow 
mens,  on  the  Shipping  of  the  Company,  in  May  1808.  ''His 
Lordship  could  not  but  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hoiise, 
Aat  Ae  shipping  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  was  of 
a  nature  to  be  at  any  time  converted  into  a  great  addition  to  tk$ 
Katienal  force  of  the  Empire.  The  ships  of  IfiiOO  torn  smgitl 
wpon  any  public  exigetiey  be  armed  as  skips  of  the  line;  tie  Mps 
e/*8O0  tons  might  be  equally  employed  as  Frigates^  and  those  ef 
500  to?is  might  be  employed  as  sloops  of  war/*  With  how  much 
more  reason  may  that  argument  be  urged  at  the  present  moment^ 
when  the  war  we  are  involved  in  with  America  behoves  us  to  attend 
as  suicb  as  we  possibly  can  to  the  augmentation  of  our  Kaval 
power. 
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t  shall  now,  my  Lord,  draw  your  attention  to  the  in|ury  that  wiU 
be  Buffered  by  the  third  claM,  viz.  The  commanders  and  ofiBcers 
of  the  ships  in  the  Company's  service. 

The  naval  service  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  looked 
upon  for  a  long  period  of  years  as  ^national  establishment:  the  sons 
of  respectable  families  have  entered  into  that  service  with  a  view 
of  supporting  themselves  and  those  depending  upon  them,  and  it  has 
been  frequently  the  case^  so  highly  respectable  is  the  naval  service 
of  the  Company  considered,  from  the  qualifications  required  to 
enable  individuals  to  fill  the  situation  of  officers  in  it,  that  time 
served  in  it  was  formerly  taken  as  part  of  the  period  required  to 
be  served  in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  qualify  for  a  Lieutenancy :  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Company,  have  en- 
joyed advantages  which  no  other  persons  can  possibly  bave^  who 
trade  altogether  upon  their  own  accounts ;  they  have  been  alwa^ 
intent  upon  finding  out  new  articles  of  Exports  and  Imports,  with* 
out  success,  and  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  no  new  system  can 
be  devised,  which  will  give  such  encouragement  to  speculation,  as 
one  which  has  appropriated  one-twelfth  of  tlie  whole  shipping 
employed,  to  such  a  number  of  individuals  yree  of  the  charge  Jor 
i freight,  and  M'ho  are  all  intent  upon  making  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  indulgence  given  to  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  Company's  exclusive  privileges  be  annihilated, 
or  materially  intrenched  upon,  the  naval  service  of  the  Company 
must  fall  to  decay,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  numerous  class  of  per-> 
sons,  **  who  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  having  a  right,  unless 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  to  look  up  to  the  Company  for  constant 
employment,  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of  making  a  competent 
fortune  before  old  age  renders  repose  desirable  and  necessaiy^ 
and  with  an  assurance  in  case  of  failure  of  being  protected  and 
supported  by  the  Company  in  a  way  not  unsuitable  to  thw  lank 
in  life.  Must  such  valuable  men  when  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years,  if  their  endeavours  to  obtain  independent  competency  have 
been  unsuccessful,  be  turned  adrift  to  starve,  or  to  seek  such 
employment  as  their  diminished  powers  of  exertion  may  be  cap»* 
ble  of,  in  situations  inferior  in  emolument  and  respectability  to  those 
diey  have  held  in  the  Company's  service  ?  or  can  the  Company  sup- 
port thtm  when  their  own  funds^  which  have  hitherto  so  liberaUj. 
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provided  ease  and  competency  for  their  superannuated  senrants 
of  every  description  who  have  been  an  need  of  assistance,  shall 
be  torn  from  them  ?  Will  unconnected  private  merchants,  attend- 
ing to  their  own  gain  only,  make  them  any  compensation  in  lieu 
of  the  respectable  establishments  which  they  propose  to  abolish  ? 
Will  they  make  any  such  provision  for  those  who  wear  out  their 
fivies  in  their  service  i  The  same  arguments  will  apply  to  the 
Company's  retired  military  servants,  also  to  their  civil  servants 
abroad,  and  those  on  their  home  establishment/' 

I  now  come  to  the  case  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester :  the 
individuals  concerned  in  this  important  branch  of  the  Company's 
Export  Trade,  have  also  been  at  the  expense  of  erecting  ware- 
liouses^  buildings,  and  machinery,  for  die  purpose  of  more  effec* 
tually  carrying  on  the  woollen  manufactories  for  the  export  trade 
of  tlie  Company.    These  manufacturers  employ  upwards  of  twenty 
tfiousand  laborers,  and  consume  the  wool  of  nearly  a  million  of 
sheep  :  they  most  essentially  benefit  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
before-mentioned  counties,  at  a  period  when  all  other  channels  of 
trade  are  shut.    An  increase  in  the  eitport  of  the  said  articles  can- 
not, with  any  prospect  of  gain,  be  adopted,  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany has  already  completely  glutted  the  foreign  markets ;    the 
opening  the  tr^de,  therefore,  my  Lord,  would  be  to  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  this  kingdom,  concerned  M'ith  the  East  India 
Company,  a  most  severe  and  ruinous  act;  it  would  not  only  be 
productive  of  most  serious  deprivation  to  them,  and  entire  ruin 
to  many  thousand  families,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
diat  the  present  export  of  British  manufactures  would  be  lost,  not 
only  to  the  counties  already  mentioned,  but  to  England.* 

'  U  mmy  pMiibly  ht  observed,  that  if  the  trade  should  be  thrown  opeo,  an 
aqoal,  if  not  a  greater  supply  of  woollens  would  be  required,  by  which  the  maim- 
fiustoren  would  experience  no  loss :  that  tliis  would  not  be  the  case  is  mcknow- 
ledged  by  Ae  manufacturers  themselves,  in  their  petition  to  Pariiameat.  It 
is  only  by  a  regalar  system  requirini;  a  regular  aminal  supply,  that  the  Mannfac- 
Sarcn  are  enabled  to  keep  the  same  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  ensnrc 
thesnperior  mano&cture  of  their  goods.  With  respect  to  a  greater  quantity 
af  woollens  being  required  by  the  open  trader,  the  same  argument  which  has 
already  been  made  use  of,  may  be  again  referred  to,  via.  **  Where  is  the  ose 
df  oapottfaig  goods  for  which  there  is  |io  market?^  and  can  it  besupikiMd  that 
the  manufacturers  would  petition  against  their  own  interests,  if  they  tiionghtaa 
open  trade  would  be  beneficial  to  them  ? 
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'The  Dyers  of  the  East  India  Company  aro.obliged  -to  have  beea 
acertain  length  of  time  in  the  business  before  they  can  be  appointed 
to  that  situation,  they  are  obliged  to  have  their  dye-houses  and  fdants 
furnished  and  fitted  up  in  a  particular  manner,  the  expense  atten- 
dant on  which  is  not  less  than  200^000/. ;  should,  therefore,  tiie 
trade  be  thrown  open,  the  establishments  in  which  so  large  a  suni 
has  been  expended  will  be  rendered  useless,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  ruinous  to  this  class  of  individuals  connected  with  the  Com^ 
pany. 

Hie  setters  and  calendrers  have  also  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  necessary  establishments,  which,  in  case  oT  the  disper** 
sionof  the  East  India  Company's  trade,  would  be  dismantled,  caus* 
ing  great  injiuy  not  only  to  the  freehold  proprietor,  but  to  the 
individuals  in  this  branch  of  trade,  as  there  is  no  other  course  of 
life  to  which  they  can  turn  to  get  a  living,  and  the  situation  of  their 
workmen  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  distressing. 

The  packers  are  a  body  of  tradesmen,  employed  by  the  Compa- 
ny, who  are  obliged  to  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  make  them 
competent  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Company.  The 
removal  of  the  Company's  trade  would  in  this  particular  branch 
occasion  incalculable  injury  to  a  very  great  body  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  So  great  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  this  class  of 
tradesmen  by  tlie  Company,  that  woollen  manufactures,  to  the 
extent  of  a  million  sterling  annually,  are  placed  under  their  final  care 
till  ready  for  shipping.  The  particular  manner  in  which  the  goods 
for  packing  are  delivered  out  week  by  week,  for  nine  months  ia 
the  year,  gives  regular  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  by  the  regular  payment  of  the  Company,  proves  a  most 
beneficial  thing  to  a  very  great  body  of  the  community  ;  a  removal 
of  the  trade  to  the  Out-Ports  would  impose  certain  ruin  on  this 
class  connected  with  the  Company. 

The  inspectors  of  woollen  goods  to  the  Company,  are  sworn 
officers,  they  are  men  of  long  tried  abilities,  and  would  be  literally 
thrown  out  of  all  means  whereby  they  could  gain  a  livelihood  if  the 
Trade  should  be  transferred  to  the  Out-Ports. 

The  same  fatal  effects  would  be  felt  by  the  pressers  and  cloth 
drawers  eniployed  by  the  Company.  By  the  removal,  therefore,  of 
the  trade  to  tlie  Out-Ports,  the  classes  herein  enumerated  would 
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%t  itpnvti  of  ike  mmnB  by  wfaicli  tiiey  can  earn  their  livelihd^d^ 
dKir  property  would  be  aimihilatedy  and  the  speculative  advantage 
to  one  set  of  individuals  would  be  founded  on  positive  ruin  to  many 
oHiers. 

'  The  buyers  of  piece  g6ods;  aiid  others  interested  in  the  sale  of 
East  IncBa  piece  goods,  will  be  most  materially  affected  by  the 
Trade  being  transferred  to  the  Out- Porta.  I  shall  make  use  of 
flieir  own  words,  as  contained  in  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting,  held  on  the  22d  April,  1812^  to  point  out  the  injury  that 
will  arise  to  them,  viz. 

^  That  as  Piece  Goods  are  of  an  uncertain  value,  and  depend 
Tery  much  on  competition^  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  for 
Aem  at  an  Out-port  the  same  prices  as  in  London ;  and,  cons^* 
quently,  that  we  should  be  undersold  at  the  Out-ports,  unable  to 
carry  on  our  business  with  the  honor,  respectability,  and  advan- 
tage  we  have  hitherto  done,  and  probably  obliged  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  many  of  us  have  been  engaged  in  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  dri^ven  to  seek  fresh  undertakings,  at  a  time  when  little 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  them.  And  it  is' the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  that  it  is  the  decided  interest  of  the  importers  of  Piece 
Goods  themselves,  that  they  should  be  continued  to  be  brought  te 
sale  in  the  port  of  London  (as  the  emporium  of  commerce)  in  the 
way  that  they  now  are,  where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  Com* 
pany*s  own  assortment.'* 

'*  That  in  all  silk  and  prohibited  goods,  and  even  in  white  goods^ 
if  not  brought  to  the  port  of  London,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  no 
restraints  could  prevent  smuggling ;  which  would  occasion  a 
loss  of  the  whole  duty  to  government,  be  seriously  injurious  to  die 
fair  trader,  and  especially  to  the  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  i» 
Spitalfields  and  elsewhere." 

'^  That  the  introduction  of  Indian  piece  goods  to  the  consnmp* 
tion  of  this  kingdom  at  low  prices,  in  consequence  of  a  total  evasion 
of  duty,  or  a  payment  of  duty  on  reduced  prices,  would  be  a  serious 
injury  tb  the  British  cotton  manufacturers." 

''  That  the  same  ill  effects  would  occur  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  and  Scotland,  if  sales  of  Indian  piece  goods  were  fre- 
quently to  be  made  at  Liverpool  and  Gbsgow,  or  in  a.  the 
ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manufactories.'' 
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"  Tliat  It  is  of  th€  greatest  adv&atage  to  the  great  body  of  British 
cotton  manufacturers  to  confine  the  import  of  India  piece  roods  to 
one  port,  as  it  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  viewing  them«  and 
regulating  their  manufactories,  according  to  the  quantity  and  sorts 
intended  for  sale ;  wliereas,  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  import 
piece  goods,  and  sell  them  at  an  out-port,  the  British  manulacturer 
would  never  know  what  quantity  might  be  brought  into  the  market^ 
or  how  to  regulate  his  manufactory/' 

'^  That  the  principal  factories  in  India  for  muslins,  callicoes,  and 
silk  goods,  being  in  the  hnnds  of  our  East-India  Company,  and  the 
greatest  attention  being  paid  to  maintain  tlie  qualities  and  fabrics  of 
each  sort,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  same  influx  of 
foreigners,  who  purchase  very  large  quantities  of  the  national  ma- 
nufactures, will  attend  the  sales  at  the  India  House  (whenever  the 
politics  of  Europe  will  allow  them  to  come)  as  used  to  resort  here 
for  a  series  of*  years,  provided  the  quantity  exposed  to  sale  by  the 
East  India  Company  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  draw  their 
attention." 

^*  That  the  plan  now  pursued,  of  havmg  periodical  half-yearly  sales 
of  piece  goods,  and  publishing  a  declaration  every  three  months 
previous  to  the  sale,  prevents  every  merchant  and  manufacturer 
from  being  suddenly  surprised  by  an  excessive  quantity  being 
brought  on,  and  enables  the  foreign  buyer  to  make  his  «rrangement9 
to  attend  the  sale,  or  to  send  his  orders." 

Another  establishment  of  great  magnitude  and  impoiianoe  to  the 
City  of  London,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  concerned,  will  bo 
rendered  useless  by  a  transfer  of  the  Indian  Trade  to  the  Out-ports, 
Md  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  impress  upon  your  Lordship's  mind  the  necessity  of  giving  this 
part  of  the  subject  due  consideration,  before  you  proceed  to  re- 
commend measures  which  must  involve  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
several  persons  connected  therewith. 

By  the  Act  of  43  Geo.  J 1 1,  cap.  126,  An  Act  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  Port  of  London,  by  making  Docks  and  other 
Works  at  Blackwall,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  East  India 
Shipping  in  the  said  Port,  it  is  enacted  that,  Whereas  the  Ships  in 
the  employ  of  the  East  India  Comparty  are  of  larger  size  than  other 
tesseU  '  '^^toyed  by  Merchants  in  Trade,  and  many  of  them  nearly 
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9qual  in  bulk  io  the  Skips  of  the  Line  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  Jhd 
fchertae  the  Cargoes  and  Merchandize  on  board  of  such  Ships  are 

OF  GBBAT  VALUB  AND  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE;  and whereos 

by  the  present  system  of  loading  and  discharging  the  Cargoes  of 
such  Ships,  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames  is  frequently 
impeded,  and  delays,  losses  and  inconveniences  experienced,  apid  the 
Cargoes  of  such  Ships  are  subject  to  plunder,  and  the  East  India 
Qompany  and  Owners  thereof  injured, and  the  public  Revenue 

BEFRAUDED  TO  A  CONSIDERABLE  AMOUNT;   jind  wherCUS  if 

GOOD  AND  SUFFICIENT  Wet  Docks  and  Basons,  with  necessary 
accommodations  and  requisites  for  the  reception  of  East  India  Ships 
were  made  at  or  near  Blackwall,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  the 
evils  and  mischiefs  aforesaid  might  .be  greatly  remedied  and  pre* 
vented,  Sfc.  8fc.  The  Act  then  goes  ou  to  recite  under  what  terms, 
&c.  the  said  Docks  should  be  built,  and  the  money  raised  for  the 
purpose.  * 

In  Sect.  12  of  the  said  Act,  provision  is  made  for  the  half-yearlj 
payment  of  tlie  interest  on  the  money  borrowed ;  and  in  SecL  13, 
the  application  of  the  money  "so  borrowed,  is  directed,  first,  in  pay- 
ing the  Charges  incurred  in  the  passing  the  said  Act ;  next,  in 
paying  and  discliarging  tlie  consideration  of  purchase-money  and 
other  costs,  and  afterwards  in   paying    such    tearlt  or 

OTHER   SUMS      OF     MONEY     AS    THEREIN     DIRECTED,    FOR 
compensation'  FOR    LOSSES  AND  JDBFICIENCY  OF  TyTHES, 

Taxes,  Sewer  Rates,  and  othbb  Rates  and  Assess- 
ments, Scc.&c. 

In  Sect.  91  it  is  stated,  that  iu  ccmsideration  of  the  great  cbafges 
and  expenses  in  making  the  said  Docks,  the  rates  mentioned  in  the 
•aid  Act  should  be  paid  by  ships  loading  or  unloading. 
.  In  Sect.  1 10  it  is  enacted,  that  none  of  the  restrictions  for  Sh^ 
loading  or  unloading  in  the  East  India  Company's  Dock,  diall 
continue  in  force  for  more  than  twenty^ne  years,  commencingfrom 
the  date  of  the  first  rate  being  taken. 

It  appears  then,  my  Lord,  that  Parliament  permitted  the  cm* 
•truction  of  the  said  Docks  from  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  au 
improvement  to  the  City  of  London,  that  it  would  be  the  cause  of 
greater  security  to  the  Revenue  in  securing  the  Cargoes  of  SUpe 

EQUAL  IN  SIZE  TO   LiNE   OF  BaTTLE  SuiPS  AND  OF  GBBAT 
fJATIONAL  IMPOBTAN^CE. 
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If  the  Trade  is  removed  to  the  Out-ports,  this  improvement  will 
h6  rendered  useless  and  become  a  burthen,  unless  empty  ware-^ 
houses  and  dry  docks  can  be  considered  an  improvement.  The 
security  arising  therefrom  to  the  Revenue  is  given  up,  and  th^ 
Cargoes  of  Ships  equal  in  size  to  Line  of  Battle  Ships  and  of  great 
National  importance,  are  consequently  of  no  importance.  By  the 
construction  of  the  Docks  the  Revenue  will  be  deteriorated^  fof 
had  the  buildings  still  existed  which  were  pulled  down  to  makd 
way  for  the  Docks  proposed  to  be  now  rendered  useless,  the  inha« 
bitants,  individually,  would  still  have  contributed  their  quota  towards 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  which  must  be  now  considered  a  posi* 
live  loss,  as  well  as  the  additional  loss  which  will  be  occasioned  by 
^  the  non-payment  of  the  interest  to  the  individual  subscribers;  also 
the  non-payment  of  tythes,  assessments,  &c.  &c. 

Secondly.  Tliat  Parliament  permitted  individuals  to  fabe  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  their  Docks.  These 
sums  were  raised  upon  the' faith  of  a  continuance  of  the  East  Indidi 
Trade  to  the  Port  of  London^  the  ships  engaged  in  which  Trade 
were,  by  the  said  Act,  obliged  to  enter  the  Docks ;  and  from  the 
rates  paid  by  the  owners  of  such  ships,  the  individuals  were  to  be 
paid  the  interest  of  the  sums  advanced  by  them,  and  ultimately  the 
principal.  If  the  Docks  be  rendered  useless  by  a  transfer  of  the 
trade,  how  are  the  individuals  to  be  reimbursed  t 

Thirdly.  So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  early  com<^ 
pletion  of  the  said  Docks^  that  in  Sect.  91  it  is  expressly  directed 
they  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  even  state- 
ments of  their  progress  should  be  laid  before  Parliametit  yearly,  and 

Fourthly.  It  is  enacted  that  none  of  the  Resolutions  of  Ships 
unloading  or  landing  in  tlie  Eas't  India  Docks  shall  continue  in 
force  for  more  than  twenty^ne  years  from  the  date  the  first  rat6 
shall  be  taken : — surely  this  provision  implies,  that  at  all  events 
individuals  concerned  had  a  right  to  look  for  a  continuance  of  the 
Trade,  which  would  oblige  the  entering  of  ships  into  the  Eaeft 
India  Dock  ybr  the  tJosenty-one  years,  and  upon  the  faith  of  such  a 
continuance  they  became  8ubscriberrtoward«i  erecting  the  said  Docks. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  an  establishment  which  will  be  abolished  if 
Ae  Trade  is  thrown  open«  I  should  not  have  noticed  it  had  it  not 
been  a  subject  which  has  engaged  parliamentary  attention. 
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Bj  the  S7th  Geo.  III.  cap.  74,  the  Company  were  enabled  ie 
raise  and  pay  the  expenses  of  two  Regiments  of  Infantry^  to  bt 
embodied  foi*  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  House  and  Ware* 
houses  of  the  Companyi  and  for  such  public  services  as  are  men- 
/lioned  in  the  said  Act.         \ 

By  the  43d  Geo.  II [.  cap.  48,  tlie  same  Corps  was  agam  per- 
mitted to  be  raised,  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept  of  the 
services  of  the  said  Brigade  of  Royal  East  India  Volunteers,  and 
the  consent  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  authorize  the  charge  of 
the  same  amongst  the  ordinary  outgoings,  charges,  and  expenses  of 
the'  Company.  This  Corps,  whose  establishment  was  ratified  by 
Acts  of  the  Legislature,  is  to  be  at  once  abolished,  consisting  of 
Two  Thousand  n>en. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  bringing  the  matter  before  Parliament 
in  1803*,  stated,  "  That  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  expired  relaUng 
to  the  appropriating  of  certain  parts  of  the  profits  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  support  of  tlie  Volunteer  Corps  of  the  East  India 
House.  His  Lordship  enlarged  on  the  utility  of  the  Corps,  ^hich 
he  termed  trust-worthy,  as  being  composed  of  the  different  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  the  superior  officers  being  persons 
who  filled  the  higher  departments ;  the  inferior  officers  of  another 
class  of  respectable  persons ;  and  the  privates  of  the  warehouse- 
men, and  persons  in  the  lower  situations.  Provision  bad  been  made 
by  a  former  Act  for  two  Battalions,  which  he  wished  to  increase  to 
three  Battalions.  The  propriety  of  the  force  being  thus  raised  and 
provided  for,  must  be  manifest  to  the  House;  they  were  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  men  known  and  employed  at  the  East  India 
House,  and  none  could  be  more  worthy  of  being  irusled  with  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Metropolis  upon  an 
emergency.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Hoiise  on  the  subject/^ 

The  Company's  military  stores  have  suf^lied  Govermnent  vnth 
arms  and  appointments  at  a  time  when  a  delay  in  obtaining  soch 
stores  might  have  been  of  great  detriment  to  the  state. 

Here,  my  Lord,  is  a  statement  of  the  -ruin  which  will  befal  so 
numerous  a  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  estaUishmcnts 
that  will  be  broken  up.  Is  it  then  too  much  to  ask  for  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  or  arguments  which  induced  yoor  Lordship  to  make 
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this  tacrifice  ?  For  those  arguments  your  Lordsliip  has  referred 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East-India  Company^ 
to  the  Petitions  from  those  out-ports  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  remove  the  East  India  Trade.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  such  per- 
mission, remarking  at  the  same  time^  that  in  your  Lordship's  Letter 
to  the  Chairs,  of  the  4th  ultimo,  you  explicitly  state,  "  that  you 
have  no  difficulty  in  acquainting  them,  that  tlie  claims  of  merchants 
connected  with  the  out-portSj  have  not  been  brought  before  govern^ 
ment  by  written  documents."  And  in  the  following  para- 
graph your  Lordship  says,  ''  You  may  obtdin  from  the  Records/^ 
viz.  The  written  Petitions  to  Parliament,  that  farther  inform^ 
ation  (viz.  the  representations  which  have  induced  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  the  trade)  which  you 
appear  desirous  to  possess"  Pleading  my  incapacity  to  reconcile 
these  two  paragraphs,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  these  convincing 
Petitions,  confining  myself,  of  course,  to  those  from  the  out-ports, 
which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Excise,  in  tiieir  Report  referred  to 
in  the  Debate  in  the  East-India  House,  on  the  22d  ultimo,  consider 
as  the  only  ports,  which  can,  with  any  degree  of  safety  to  the  reve- 
nue,* or  the  country,  be  thrown  open  to  the  India  trade ;  '^  for,*'  say 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  '^  the  other  out-ports  appear  to  us  for 

VARIOUS  REASONS   INSUFFICIENT." 

The  Ports  stated  by  the  Commissioners  are 

•  Hull 

Bristol 
Liverpool 
Plymouth 
Dover,  and 
Portsmouth. 

I  shall  commence  with  Bristol,  the  Merchants  of  which  city 
elaim  as  their  Birth-right,  liberty  to  trade  with  Kingdoms  gained  by 
His  Majesty  s  arms.  That  the  Company*s  trade  has  decreased, 
whilst  Foreigners  liave  competed  successfully  with  the  Company,  and 
that  such  trade  has  been  obstinately  denied  to  thv  Subjects  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  the  protnise  of  pecuniary  participation 
held  out  in  1793,  has  not  been  realized,  but  that  the  Company  has 
made  repeated  claims  on  the  Public.  That  the  Petitioners  rely  on 
Parliafnent  disregarding  any  argument  that  may  be  advanced  in 
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fatorofthe  Company^  as  their  existence  will  be  the  ruin  nf  the 
^ aval  greatness  of  Great  Britain^  and  t/ie  dowrifal  of  its  Indepen^ 
dence ;  and  upon  these  grounds  they  pray  that  the  Trade  may  be 

opened* 

With  respect  to  the  births-right  of  the  petitioners  to  trade  with 
Territories  gained  by  His  Majesty* s  Army^  in  opposition  to  Enacts 
ments  of  the  Legislature j  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Company's  Troops  have  been  the  |M*incipal 
actors  in  the  acquisition  of  our  Indian  territories.  Does  it  appear 
that  Foreigners  have  competed  successfully  with  tlie  Compatiy, 
M^hen  the  Trade  on  an  average  of  six  years  stood  as  follows : 
viz,  * 

Annual  average  of  exports  into  India  •  .  »  jS2,7  17,802 
Po.  Do.  Do.  by  Americans  and  Foreign  Europeans    j6  1,389,227 


Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  England  of      .     .  1,328,575 


Annual  average  of  Imports  from  India  to  England  2,621,606 

Po.  Do.  Do.  to  America  and  Foreign  Europe     «  1,206^839 


jLieavmg  a  balance  in  favor  of  England  of         •      .  1 ,4 14,7^7 


It  therefore  appears  that  this  Trade  so  successfully  competed  by 
Foreign(srs,  leaves  an  Annual  Balance  in  favor  of  England  of  nearly 
Three  Millions  sterling,  and  that  at  ^  time  when  those  foreiguera 
were  able  to  fit  out  vessels  for  an  Indian  voyage  at  hfilf  the  expense 
of  a  vessel  fitted.out  from  Qreat  Britain.'  How  does  it  appear  thai 
Jthe  Indian  Trade  has  been  obstinately  denied  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  when  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  tonnage  allotted  for  the 
use  of  individuals,  exclusively  of  that  allowed  to  be  exported  by  the 
Company's  Officers  in  their  own  Privilege,  amounted  to  Sixty  Thoa* 
sand  Tons;  and  that  during  that  period  only  twenty-two  thousand  tons 
of  every  species  of  manufacture  have  been  actually  engaged  and  ship- 
ped to  India,  two-tliirds  of  whichTonnage  was  occupied  by  wine^  becfi 

*  3ee  Priafed  Vn^ea^  p^es  2^9  and  ffiOf 
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and  spirits ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1802  the  Court  of 
Directors  agreed  to  extend  the  Tonnage  for  Private  Traders  to  Six 
Thousand  Tons,  instead  of  Three  Thousand  Tons  atinually^  or 
even  to  allow  them  as  much  as  they  might  require,  and  it  appears 
from  indisputable  authority,  that  in  the  twenty  years  abovemeor 
tioned,  very  few  of  the  Manufactures  of  this  Country  were  ex- 
ported, no  application  having  been  made  by  the  Manufacturers 
themselves  or  their  agents,  for  any  part  of  the  Tonnage  so  allotted. 
The  promise  of  pecuniary  pariicipation  held  out  in  1793,  was 
conditional,  viz.  If  Peace  continued  in  India.     With  respect  to  the 
claims  made  on  the  public  for  pecuniary  assistance,  the  Advances 
from  the  State  on  that  account  do  not  amount  to  the  Disbursements 
made  by  the  Company,  on  account  of  the  several  Expeditions  fitted 
out  at  their  expeifse  in  India,  on  account  of  the  Public  Service ;  and 
upon  what  ground  of  equity  could  the  country  withhold  from  the 
East  India  Company,  that  relief  which  they  so  lavishly  granted  to 
support  the  credit  of  individual  merchants,  the  4th  of  April>  1811. 
The  Petitioners  trust  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  disregard 
any  arguments^no  matter  how  convincing^  that  may  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  Company ;  (I  conclude  this  is  the  petition  which  con- 
tains those  arguments  which  have  had  such  weight  with  your  Lord- 
ship and  His  Majesty's  Ministers).  The  Petitioners  furtherstate  that 
our  ^ aval  greatness  will  be  sacrificed  by  a  continuance  of  the  Trade 
to  the  East  India  Company :  how  does  this  agree  with  my  Lord 
Castlereagh's  speech  in  1803,  wherein  his  Lordship  states,  that  the 
Company's  Ships  of  1£00  Tons  are  fit  for  Ships  of  the  Line ;  their 
Ships  of  800  Tons,  for  Frigates  :  and  their  Ships  of  500  Tons  for 
Sloops  of  Wan     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  arguments  made  use 
of  by  the  Petitioners,  may  convince  your  Lordship  that  400  Ton 
Ships,  of  which  burthen  those  Ships  from  the  out-ports  are  to  con- 
sist, are  equally  well  adapted  for  Ships  of  the  Line  and  Frigates. 

The  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol  come  next :  they 
assert  their  general  right  to  an  open  Trade,  they  state  that  the  same 
will  tend  to  enlarge  the  means  of  diffusing  articles  of  British  Manu-^ 
facture  throughout  India  and  the  Islands  and  vast  dominions  of 
China, and  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  Channels  and  unexplored 
Regions  of  Commerce.  That  tlie  freedom  of  trading  to  India  grant" 
ed  to  tJie  United  States  has  enabled  them  to  supply  the  JVest  India 
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Islands  to  the  tiyury  oj  British  Subjects.  Here  ifi  if  nth,  is  ari 
larged  view  of  tke  subject^  boundless  Regions  which  gr^  to  yield 
countless  Riches.  There  is  to  be  a  voyage  of  discovi^y  conducted 
by  mpn  who  possess  not  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  laqguage^ 
•manners  or  wants  of  the  natives,  or  of  the  Commerce  of  India,  It 
is  said  that  the  Americana  from  the  privilege  granted  to  them  of 
trading  to  India  have  been  enabled  to  supply  our  West  India  Colo*> 
sifis  to  the  injury  of  the  British  Merchant.  Here,  my  Lord,  the 
cloven  foot  shows  itself.  The  open  Traders  must  have  the  privilege 
of  going  direct  to  the  West  Indies  from  India,  without  coming  to 
Great  Britain,  for  if  they  come  to  England  first,  how  can  they  com<« 
pete  with  the  Americans  ?  Our  revenue  cannot  but  florish  under 
such  an  extension  1 

The  BR}STO(i  Dock  Company  have  als6  petitioned  :  lAi^ 
represent  that  they  have  constructed  Docks  at  great  expense,  antich- 
pating  an  increase  of  Trade,  and  that  those  expectations  have  been 
disappointed,  owing  principally  to  the  unexampled  state  of  affairs 
ON  THE  Continent  of  Europe,  and tlierefore  pray  that  the 
Jndifln  Trade  may  be  thrown  open*  The  claims  of  the  Dock  Com-^ 
p^e^  pf  London  for  the  protection  of  the  Legislature  are  surely  as 
strong  as  those  of  the  Bristol  Dock  Company,  nay  stronger,  for  the 
l^t^si  India  Dock  Company  constructed  their  Docks  specifically 
fur  Ipdia  ^hipping ;  the  Bristol  Dock  Company  in  consequaice  of 
mi  increase  ii^  their  Trade:  these  Petitioner^i  unlike  the  rest  of  their 
brethren,  candidly  admit  that  whicl)  must  be  evident  to  the  unbias* 
ed  mind  of  every  individual,  that  tlie  unexampl^  state  of  af 
fairs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  stagnation 
oJ  Trade. 

The  Commi3sioner9  of  Excise,  it  appears,  state  in  their  report 
^ready  alluded  to,  that  the  passage  up  the  Bristol  Channelfumishes 
great  opportunities  for  landing  goods  clandestinely,  especially  for 
the  last  tvsenty  miles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  laic  alterations^  the 
Shipping  lies  afoat  in  the  midst  of  that  city,  without  any  other 
security  tlian  the  locking  of  the  Hatchways  and  other  Communiai^ 
iions  with  the  Cargo. 

The  Merchants  of  KiNGSTON-i7PON*Ht7LL  I  shall  next 
allude  to  ;  their  petition  contains  arguments  no  doubt  equally  as 
convincing  to  your  Lordship  as  the  Petition  frpm  3ri(tol^  being 
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nearly  siinilar  in  point  of  doctrine^  excepting  that  the  Town  of  Hull 
98  sitfiated  on  a  great  estuary,  the  Number  communicating  by  bk* 
land  Navigation  with  the  principai  Manufacturing  district^ 
and  therefore  affording  greater  opportunities  for  smuggling. 

The  Dock  Company  at  Kingston^upom-Hull  have  also 
petitioned :  their  claims  cannot  be  considered  better  founded  than 
those  of  the  Bristol  Dock  Company. 

The  Commissioners  of  Excise  state  in  their  report,  that  the  ruM 
to  Hull  from  the  Channel  may  perhaps'  be  reckoned  equivalent  to 
the  Navigation  up  the  River  Thames,  and  no  Ships  from  the  East 
Indies  should  be  permitted  to  pass  round  the  north  of  Scotland^ 
There  is  great  danger  of  smuggling  within  th€  Number, 

The  Petition  from  Plymouth  is  entirely  barren  of  argu- 
ment, and  they  re^  their  hopes  upon  the  general  assertion  that  the 
whole  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  have  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  India  Trade,  and  therefore  pray  that  the  same  may  be 
£>pened. 

The  Ports  of  Dover  and  Portsmouth  come  next.  It 
does  not  appear  that  those  places  have  petitioned  Parliament. 
Their  gratitude  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Excise  for  inclu- 
ding them  in  so  beneficial  an  extension  ought  to  be  sincere. 

The 'Commissioners  state^  that  the  Ships  enter  into  Plymouth^ 
Portsmouth  and  'Dover,  immediately  from  fhe  Sea,  and  the 
passage  is  shorter  than  to  London,  but  the  security  is  also  by 
Locks  only  and  Tidesmen. 

ITie  Petition  from  the  Liverpool  Merchants, 
contains  as  little  argument  as  that  from  Plymouth.  The  Petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  states,  that  an  ample  Jield 
is  now  open  for  the  investment  of  that  capital  which  has  hitherto 
been  employed  in  other  channels  of  Trade ;  and  that  whilst  they 
lament  the  distressing  suspension  of  Commerce  at  this  juncture^ 
they  cannot  hut  believe  that  the  ara  is  now  arrived  when  reliff 
may  be  granted,  These^  my  Lord,  are  the  arguments  of  the 
Corporation.        ^ 

The  Liverpool  Dock  Company  state,  that  by  the  enter* 
prixe  of  its  inhabitants,  it  has  raised  itself  from  the  situation 
of  an  humble  fishing  town  to  the  distinguished  rank  and  impor* 
tance  of  the  second  port  in  the  kingdom ;  that  being  heard  by 
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ihe  Merchants  at  large  two  years  ago,  when  the  Trade  was  in 
great  prosperity,  they  obtained  leave  to  construct  larger  Docks 
for  general  purposes. 

The  Liverpool  Dock  Company  admit  that  their  town  has  been 
raised  from  the  situation  of  a  fishing  to>vn  to  the  distinguished  rank 
of  the  second  port  in  the  kingdom ;  this  has  been  effected  entirely 
without  the  Indian  Trade;  surely  some  check  ought  to  be  given  to 
their  ambition.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  M^hat 
grounds  that  policy  is  founded  M'hich  has  for  its  object  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  benefit  its  out-ports :  it  is  like 
drawing  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  support  the  extremities. 

The  Commissioners  of  Excise  are  said  to  state  in  their  report, 
-ihat  the  entrance  into  Livetpoolfrom  the  West  is  not  oj great  length, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  open;  but  nothino  can  be  bettek 

CALCULATED  FOB  SMUGGLING,  NOTWITHSTANBING  THE 
CAKE  OP  TlDE^iMEN  ON  SHIP-BOARD  AND  THE  VIGILANCE 
OF  A  NIGHTLY  WATCH,  THAN  THE  DOCKS  AT  THIS  PORT- 
OPEN    ON    ALL  SIDES    AND  SURROUNDED    BY    SHIPS,  WaRE* 

jiousEs,  Public  Houses  and  other  buildings. 

Here  'then,  my  Lord,  is  a  statement  of  the  petitions  from  the 
only  ports  to  which  your  revenue  Commissioners  consider  it  safe  to 
extend  the  open  trade ;  here  is  also  a  statement  of  the  principal  ar* 
guments  made  use  of  in  those  petitions,  with  the  few  observaticMis 
I  have  been  induced  to  make  thereon ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Excise  as  to  the  facilities  which  these  ports  afford  for 
smuggling. 

It  must  naturally  be  supposed  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  wiH 
be  guided  by  .the  opinions  of  those  Commissioners  who  are  espe- 
cially appointed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  guard  the  revenue 
from  any  deterioration.  The  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  already  quoted,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  an  extension  of 
the  East  India  Trade  to  the  out-ports  :  and  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  in  their  report 
to  the  I/>rds  of  the  Treasury,  express  their  opinions  in  the  most 
decided  terms  against  such  extension,  as  the  same  would  be  preg* 
nant  w  ith  danger  to  the  Revenue,  and  with  ruin  to  the  individuab 
who  might  be  induced  to  embark  in  an  extended  Trade. 

1  have  wow,  my  Lord,  arrircd  at  tha^  part  of  the  India  question^ 
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MfiWich  musti  in  every  poiot  of  view,  be  considered  the  most  impor* 
tant.  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  commercial  concerns  of  thd 
Company,  as  connected  with  this  country  in  the  abstract ;  but,  mj 
Lord,  I  shall  now  look  at  the  question  in  the  light  in  which  it  must 
be  viewed  when  brought  before  Parliament,  viz.  that  of  a  great 
Political  question,  involving  the  interests  and  happiness  of  thou- 
sands in  this  country,  as  connected  with  its  commerce,  but  affecting 
the  whole  population  of  Great  Bntain,  as  connected  with  the  pre* 
servation  of  our  Constitution: — and  when  considered  as  relating  to 
]ndia,  involving  the  happiness,  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  fifty 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatures !  I  confess  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  alarms  me ;'  because  I  see  it  possible  that  an  ill-judged 
policy  may  be  the  cause  of  demolishing  a  magnificent  structure 
which  phas  existed  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  supported  by  an 
honorable  body,  who  have  at  all  times  waived  personal  considera- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

You,  my  Lord,  in  conjunction  with  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
inform  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  you  are  willing  to  bring  before 
Parliament  a  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter, 
provided  the  Company  will  give  up  their  exclusive  privileges  of 
trade  ;  or  iti  other  words,  permit  the  trade  to  and  from  India  to  be 
opened.  Tiie  Court  agrees  that  the  trade  shall  be  opened,  but  that 
the  same  should  be  confined  to  the  Port  of  London.  Thisstipula^ 
tion  the  Court  has  supported  by  arguments  most  conclusive. 

These  arguments  appear,  in  your  Lordship's  opinion,  to  hav6 
been  successfully  rebutted  by  those  more  cogent  ones  urged  by  the 
Petitioners  from  the  out-ports,*  and  upon  these  arguments  your 
Lo:  dsi)ip  relies  for  the  support  of  Parliament,  in  depriving  th^ 
East  India  Company  of  a  privilege  which  tliey  refuse  to  surrender 
in  the  unconditional  manner  demanded  of  them ;  because  they  con- 
sider that  by  so  doing,  they  shall  place  themselves  in  that  situation 
Mhich  will  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  the  duties 
Commercial  and  Political,  devolving  upon  them,  in  a  manner  satis* 
factory  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  country. 

"  The  inm  total  neccMary  to  cany  on  the  coDcenf  cf  the  Company,  is 
/51,1S!I?,1C7.    Vide  Printed  Ptapen,  No.  1.  p.  59. 

*  See  ps^es  1(61  and  5€5« 
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Th^  cooduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ia  tlie  negociation^  as  far 
ms  an  individual  is  capable  of  judging  from  the  papers  before  the 
pubUcy  must  be  considered  highly  honorable.  It  is  such  as  must 
retort  upon  those  persons  who  hope  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Petitioners,  by  imputing  to  the  Directors  interested  motives  for  the 
Itoe  of  conduct  they  have  pursued^  (viz*  the  preservation  of  their 
jpatronage,)  the  caluraniouffand  unfounded  assertion. 

The  Court  of  Directors  frankly  declares  the  wdi-grounded  fears 
it  entertains,  that  the  affairs  of  India  cannot  be  conducted  with 
benefit  to  this  country,  if  an  open  trade  from  the  out-ports  be  per-* 
mitted ;  as  the  same  must  lead  to  an  unfettered  intercourse  with 
India^  and  not  all  the  regulations  which  may  be  devised  will  prevent 
colonization,  and  the  alienaticMi  of  British  India  f«pm  this  country 
will  dose  the  fatal  project. 

To  strengthen  the  well  grounded  fears  which  are  entertainecl 
respecting  Colonization,  I  shall  refer  to  the  arguments  of  the  favo-» 
rite  author  of  the  open  traders,  Adam  Smith,  already^lluded  to  in 
this  letter  :  in  following  up  his  opinions  on  the  baneful  effects  of 
I^IpnopoUes,  he  sajs,  *^  That  the  spirit  of  exclusive  companies  ir 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been 
^Ihc  cause  of  the  little  progress  which  has  been  made  in  eolonization 
in  India.'*  Is  there  any  ipan,  my  Lord,  when  adverting  to  America^ 
can  say  that  colonization  is  not  to  be  dreaded  ?  This  doctrine 
fracticalfy  followed^  has  lost  you  America !  This  doctrine  reject-* 
cd  by  the  Directors  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  has  preserved  India 
to  Great  Britain  ! 

It  is  on  this  broad  principle  that  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Company  stand  forward,  for  the  preservation  of  their  exclu- 
•ive  privileges,  which  can  alone  enable  them  to  avert  such  disas- 
trous consequences.  Does  this  conduct  bear  the  mark  of  inte^ 
yested  motives,  my  Lord  ?  The  Co^rt  of  Directors^  by  acquiescing 
in  the  proposition  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  would  secure  to 
themselves  the  patronage  so  much  talked  of,  but  the  Court  will 
not  accept  it  in  exchange  for  the  int^re&ts  of  their  Constituents 
and  their  Country. 

The  Country  is  told  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  fancy  Uiat  the  conati* 
tntion  of  England  can  be  affected  by  any  change  ^hich  may  be 
made  in  the  political  or  commercial  situation  of  th^  East  India 
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times  perliaps  the  best,  but  Itaore  particularly  so  ander  auclt 
circumstances  as  existed  at  present.  Niue  years^  'experience  had 
proved  itse  benefit  of  tike  present  system  and-  there  appeared 
therefore  9u^just  reason  why  it  should  be  altered*^  The  present 
billj  of  course,  assumed  for  its  principle  the  continuance  of  that 
system ;  but  as  ideas  had  been  entertained  by  some, .  that  in  th« 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company^  the  trade  to  India  was  con- 
fined U'ithin  narrower  limits  than  would  be  the  case  were  it  open 
to  'be  engaged  in  by  the  whole  capital  and  tlie  whole  spirit  of 
enterprise  of  this  country;  provisions  were  now,  for  the  firsi 
time,  introduced  into  the  present  bill,  which  would  give  an  oppor^ 
tunity  for  trying  the  experiment,  by  allowing  merchants  and  traders 
to  adventure  on  their  own  bpttom  under  certain  necessabt 
regulations. 

Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  April,  1793,  said  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons:  '^  With  respect  to  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  exclusive 
Charter  to  trade  to  India ;  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  twt 

object  to  it /  very  much  question  the  possibility  of  increase 

ing  our  exports  to  India  to  any  material  amount,  I  mean  with  a 
rational  security  of  finding  a  profitable  vent  for  them.  Except 
Riilitary  stores,  ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war,  with 
which  it  is  not  your  true  policy  to  furnish  the  Indian  princes, 
the  manufactures  of  England  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  saleable 
in  India  beyond  the  trifling  amount  necessary  for  the  consumption 
9f  Europeans  *' 

Lord  Melville,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  April,  17939 
stated,  as  his  full  conviction  after  mature  consideration,  that  if  the 
Indian  Patronage  should  be  vested  and  concentrated  immediatdj 
in  the  Crown,  the  weight  of  it  would  be  %o  great  in  the  balance 
of  our  Government,  and  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  Consti- 
tution.* 

Lord  Melville,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  dated  the  2d  of  April,  1800,  says — *^  That  the  ostensible 
form  of  Government  with  all  its  consequent  extent  and  detail  of 
patronage,  must  remain  as  it  is,  I  am  persuaded  will  never  be  called 
in  question  by  any  but  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  the 

r 

5  la  tiui  opinion  Mr.  Pitt  perfectly  agreed.    See  Debate  84th  May,  i79J, 
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freedom  andtecuritjf  of  our  consHttaion  to  their  own  personal  eg» 
grandizement  and  ill-directed  ambition.  1  remain  equally  satisfied 
as  to  the  proprietjr  of  continuing  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the 
bands  of  the  Ea^t  India  Company..  Those  who  maintain  the  reverse^ 
appear  to  me  to  be  misled  by  general  theory  without  attending  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  trade  they  are  speaking  of. 

'^The  great  interest  to  be    attended  to   on  the  part  of  the 

Company,  is>  that  no  goods  come  from  India  that  are  not  dq}osited 

in  the  Company^s  warehouses,  and  that  the  goods  so  imported  art 

disposed  of  at  the  Company's  Sales,  agreeably  to  the  rules  prescribed 

for  that  purpose" 

Lord  MfiLviLLBj  in  his  Letter  to 

dated  the  Slst  March,  IBOl, 
says, ''  The  preservation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  essentially  requisite  for  the  Security  of  every  impc^tant 
interest  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire:  and  so  deeply  am  I 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that>  I  am  prepared 
explicitly- to  declare,  Uiat  although  the  first  formation  of  an  East 
India  Company  proceeded  from  purely  Commercial  considerations, 
the  magnitude  and  importance  to  which  the  East  India  Company 
has  progressively  advanced,  is  now  so  interwoven  with  the  Political 
interests  of  the  Empire)  as  to  create  upon  my  mind  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, is 
even  more  important  to  the  political  interests  of  the  state,  than  it  is 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Company.'*         • 

My  Lord  Castlereagh's  opinion  in  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
Budget,  18th  July,  1806^  was  as  follows:  ^^  It  seemed,  however, 
unjust  to  describe  the  Obmpany's  commerce  as  carried  on  at  a  loss. 
To  what  precise  extent  it  might*  be  profitable,  after  providii^  a 
Kberal^dividend  to  the  proprietors,  might  be  a  matter  of  more  diffi- 
cult  calculation,  and  must,  like  all  commercial  results,  be  in  its 
nature  fluctuating ;  but,  in  reasoning  upon  this  branch  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  the  worthy  Alderman,  (Mr.  Prinsep)  mustestaUish 
several  preliminary  facts,  before  he  can  expect  to  persuade 
•Parliament  that  the  commercial  existence  of  the  Company  is 
to  be  considered  merely  on  grounds  of  mercantile  profit,  fife  must 
be  prepared  to  show  that  individuals  would  be  as  likely  to  carry  on 
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iteadily  ttie  commerce  of  India,  under  all  tbe  fluctuations  to  ivhictr 
such  a  trade  is  liable,  ^here  the  outgoings  are  great,  and  the  returns 
distant,  as  a  great  trading  Corporation.  He  must  be  prepared  to  dis^ 
pel  the  apprehensions  which  must  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
injurious  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  India^  which  may  be  the  con-* 
sequence  of  an  unsteady  and  unequal  demand  for  their  produce^ 
before  he  can*  expect  to  satisfy  Parliament  that  an  intercourse^ 
perfectly  unrestrained,  is  preferable  to  that  qualified  intercourse^ 
pardyfree  and  partly  restricted,  which  now  prevails.  If  he  assumes, 
that  individuals,  by  using  an  inferior  description  of  tonn^e,  could 
<:arry  on  the  trade  at  less  expense,  and  consequently  at  greater 
profit,  he  must  be  prepared  to  show,  that  this  is  not  merely  by 
throwing  the  difference  of  the  expense  on  the  public,  by 
rendering  numerous  and  expensive  convoys  requisite  to  protect  their 
feeble  vessels  in  time  of  war,  whilst  the  Company's  ships,  with  a 
comparatively  slight  aid  from  our  navy^  are  competent  to  protect 
each  other,  and  to  set  the  enemy's  ships  of  war,  even  when  in  con* 
siderable  force,  at  defiance.  He  must  be  prepared  to  show>  that 
such  an  establishment  as  that  of  the  Company,  could  be  kept  up 
mthout  the  protection  of  a  qualified  monopoly;  or  that  such  a 
system  is  in  itself  unnecessary  to  the  political  existence  of  the  com^* 
pany,  and  the  management  of  large  territorial  revenues,  when  both 
in  peace  and  in  >var  funds  must  be  transferred  through  the  medium 
of  commerce  from  India  to  Europe,  and  from  Europe  to  India* 
He  must  also  show,  before  he  can  establish  that  the  interest  of  tlie 
manufacturer  at  home  is  interested  in  such  a  change,  that  individual 
speculators  would  be  disposed  to  send  out  British  manufactures^ 
even  at  some  loss,  as  the  Company  have  frequently  done,  or  that 
there  is  any  other  limit  to  the  amount  of  this  description  of  Export^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Company,  than  the  utmost  quantity  the  Indian 
market  caq  take  off,  which  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able,  with 
their  most  strenuous  efforts  and  some  sacrifices,  to  carry  beyond 
jC2,000f000  a-year.  These,  and  many  odier  important  doubts  must 
be  solved,  before  any  satisfactory  or  sound  conclusion  can  be  come 
to,  on  tlie  great  practical  question  (Private  Trade),  to  which  the 
worthy  Alderman^  somewhat  out  of  time,  had  been  solicitous  to 
point  the  attention  of  the  Committee." 

The  authorities  here  mentioned^  my  Lord^  go  directly  to  state 
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thai  th«  trade  and  government  of  India  are  interwoven^  and  onghl 
not  to  be  separated:  and  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Indian  affairs,  in  July,  18 12,  reports  as  follows,  viz« 
The  Committeei  after  declaring  that  they  felt  it  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  offer  some  account  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  extensive  e»« 
tablishments  for  the  internal  administration  of  India,  *'  trust  that 
such  an  account  will  be.  acceptable  to  the  House,  not  only  as 
showing  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  establishments  themselves^ 
'  to  the  welfare  and  oarder  of  the  countr}%  but  as  evincing  the 
mu'emitting  anxiety  that  has  influenced  the  efibrts  of  those  to 
whom  the  government  of  our  Indian  possessions  has  been  coongoed, 
to  establish  a  system  of  administration  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  confidence,  and  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  native  inhahitanUi 
not  less  by  a  respect  for  their  own  institutions,  than  bythe  endeavour 
gradually  to  engraft  upon  them  such  improvements,  as  might  shield, 
under  the  sa£^^rd  of  equal  laws,  every  class  of  the  people  from  the 
oppressions  of  power,  and  communicate  to  them  that  sense  of  pro* 
lection  and  assurance  of  justice,  which  ia  the  efficient  spring  of  all 
public  prosperity  and  happhiess,*' 

.  Is  it  possible  for  opinions  to  be  expressed  more  decidedly,  and  io 
language  less  ambiguous,  than  those  here  quoted?  They  are  such 
opinions,  my  Lord^  as  I  trust  will  bear  the  company  out  in  the 
firm  stand  which  they  are  obliged  to  paake  in  defence  of  their  liber* 
ties  and  iliterest  as  well  as  those  of  their  country. 

My  Lord,  you  have  a  duty  to  perform  of  no  common  nature ; 
you  have  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  clamor,  which  increases  in 
proportion  as  its  exorbitant  demands  are  opposed;  you  have  a  duty 
to  perform  to  your  country,  which  is  paramount  to  any  other  consid* 
eration.  it  is  utterly  impossible,  my  Lord,  that  any  man  deliber* 
ating.  calmly  on  the  subject  can  form  an  erroneous  opinion :  it  is 
not  a  temporary  relief  to  his  Majesty's  Treasury  that  can  justify  au 
acquie^cence  in  an  ill-founded  deniand ;  comraou  reason  forbida  us 
to  renounce  a  positive  befiefit  in  favor  of  a  theoretical  advan- 
tage ;  so  must  a  sense  of  duty  command  your  Lordship^  not 
to  leave  the  interest  of  those  who  have  a  claim  equally  well-founded 
t6  the  protection  of  the  legislature,  and  on  whom  the  employment 
and  subsistence  of  thousands,  and  the  existence  of  millions  depend^ 
to  the  uncertain  issuQ  of  Sp£Culatiom  and  Experim^ikt. 
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'Tke  very  existence  of  the  Company  at  the  present^oment^  after 
straggling  through  two  centuries  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment,' 
must  excite  wonder ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  revolutions  in 
India,  which  have  obliged  the  Company  to  act  as  a  Warlike  as  well 
as  a  Commercial  Body,  and  which  revolutions  have  thrown  into 
their  hands  such  a  large  portion  of  territory,  as  places  them  at  least 
on  a  level  in  respect  of  the  number  and  opulence  of  the  people 
living  under  their  government,  with  the  greatest  Sovereigns  of 
Asia,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressiug  our  admiration  of  Uie 
councils  and  abilities  which  have  directed  the  Company  through 
such  struggles;  and  we  must  feel  disposed  to  rest  with  perfect  secu« 
rity  the  continuance  of  such  powers  in  that  body  w^ich  has  already 
exercised  them  with  so'much  benefit  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
natives  of  India  who  are  freed  from  the  calamities  of  war,  by  the 
government  of  the  Company,  and  exempt  from  the  extortions  aod 
perpetual  convulsions  which  they  suffered  under  their  former  Ma« 
homedan  governments. 

The  character  of  the  natives  of  India  requires  the  most  deli- 
cate attention,  and  no  feature  in  that  character  b  so  strongly 
marked  as  their  attachment  to  their  established  opinions.  It  has 
been  truly  observed  by  a  venerable  governor  of  India,  that  **  the 
touch  of  chance,  ot  the  breath  of  opinion  might  dissblve  the  British 
power  in  India.'' 

In  the  event  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Company^s  power,  that 
respect  which  the  natives  at  present  entertain  towards  the  Company 
would  be  lost.  It  coul4  not  be  explained  to  them,  nor  could 
they  comprehend  how  a  conqueror  could  experience  the  vicissitude 
of  being  reduced  to  nothing,  by  a  mandate  from  a  foreign  land: 
they  would  conceive  the  power  which  had  sent  such  a  mandate 
equally  fleeting  and  dissolving  in  its  character. 

If  I  were  at  a  loss  for  an  apology  for  thus  addressing  your  Lord* 
ship,  I  know  no  Nobleman  to  whom  I  could  appeal  with  a  greater 
hope  of  forgiveness  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  more  particularly 
when  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the 
view  of  benefiting  my  country. 

FABIUS. 
Jjmdan,  9th  Febritary,  1813. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TBI  foIlowiDg  Letten  appeared  fo  ibe  Man^ng  Pm(,  at  tlie  date*  wliid  ue 
annexed  to  tbeu.  The  Impartial  Reader  Kill  find  in  thea  a  itronf  detennio^ 
tton  to  nplMid  tbe  pabllc  rigliti  of  the  Comitrf,  with  reipect  to  the  Indlk 
.  Trade-,  bntbe  will  not  diacoTer  anj  evidence  of  a  detire  to  lower  the  JoM,  and 
well-earned  faonon,  of  tbe  Ea*t  I&dia  Company,  nor  any  lymptom  of  a  di^eal- 
tion  lio*me  to  their  fair  pi 
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LETTER  I. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  QUESTION* 


Tuesday,  January  12,  1813. 

Xhe  crisis,  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  now  arrived,  is  one  which  involves  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  prove  a  pro* 
position  which  is  so  universally  acknowledged  and  felt.  It  has 
happened  however,  that>  in  our  approachea  towards  this  crisis, 
the  public  understanding  has  been  but  little  addressed  upon  the 
subject ;  so  that  the  appeal  which  is  now  suddenly  made  to  their 
passions  and  imaginations,  finds  them  unprepared  with  that  know* 
ledge  of  tlie  true  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  can  alone 
enable  them  to  govern  those  passions,  and  control  those  xmtf 
ginatioAs.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  recover  the  time  which  has 
been  lost,  by  (tkiug  a  deliberate  view  of  the  circumataftcci  whicb 
ptodttci^  this  crisis. 

The  crisis,  is  the  proximity  of  the  term  which  mny  conclude 
the  East  India  Company's  rights,  to  the  exclusive  trade  widi 
India  and  China,  and  to  the  powers  of  government  now  exerdted 
by  them  over  the  Indian  Empire. 
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Hie  rights  of  the  East  India  Company  are  two-fold ;  and 
have  long  been  distinguished  as  their  permanent  rights,  and 
their  temporary  rights.  TBose  rights  are  derived  to  them* 
from  distinct  Charters,  granted  to  them  at  different  times  by 
Parliament.  By  the  former,  they  were  created  a  perpetual 
Corporate  Society  of  Merchants,  trading  to  India.'  By  the 
latter,  they  obtuned,  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  with  India  and  China,  and  of  executing  the 
powers  of  government  over  those  parts  of  the  Indian  territory, 
which  were  acquired  either  by  conquest  or  by  negociation.  The 
Charter  conveying  the  latter  limited  rights,  is  that  which  will 
expire  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  1814 ;  on  the  expiration 
of  which,  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  East  will  be  again  open  to 
the  British  population  at  large,  and  the  powers  of  the  India 
Government  will  lapse  in  course  to  the  Su{>rf^nie  Government  of 
die  British  Empire,  to  be  provided  for  as  Parliament  in  its 
wisdom  may  judge  it  advisable  to  determine. 

The  renewal  of  an  expired  privilege  cannot  be  pursued  upon 
a  ground  of  right.  The  exclusive  Charter  of  the  Company  is 
a  patent,  and  their  patent,  like  every  other  patent,  is  limited  as 
to  its  duration.  But  though  the  patentee  cannot  allege  a  ground 
of  right  for  the  renewal  of  his  patent,  he  may  sho\v  such  strong 
pretensioiiSj  such  good  claims  in  equity,  such  weighty  reasons  of 
expediency,  for  its  renewal,  as  may  ensure  its  attainment.  Such 
are  the  claims  and  the  pretensions  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
a  renewal  of  their  Charter;  and,  as  such,  they  have  been  promptly 
and  cheerfully  received,  both  by  the  Government  and  the  country 
at  large. 

But  the  progress  of  society,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  is 
of  a  nature  to  produce  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  general 
state  of  things ;  the  state  of  things  must,  therefore,  naturally  be 
called  into  considenitioBj  upon  the  expivation  of  the  term  of 
years  which  determines  the  exclusive  Charter  of  the  East  India 
Company;  in  order  to  inquire,  whether  that  Charter  should  be 
renewed  precisely  in  the  same  terms,  and  with  the  same  condi- 
tions^ as  before ;  ov^  whether  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs  de^ 

■  The  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Company  are  fully  comidered  iu  the  Tenth 
Letter/ 
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snaudsy  that  some  alteration^  some  modification^  6i  terms  and 
conditions^  should  be  introduced  into  the  Charter  er  System  which 
is  to  succeed. 

The  arduous  task  of  this  investigation  must  necessarily  fall  upon 
those  persons,  who  chance  to  be  in  the  administration  of  the 
country,  at  (he  latest  period  to  which  the  amusements  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Charter  can  be  protracted ;  and  it  is  hardly  po«- 
sible  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  and  perplexing  position,  for  any 
administration.  Those  persons,  if  they  have  any  regard  for  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  the  public,  will  consider  themselves  as 
stanaing  between  two  interests;  the  interest  of  those  who  are  about 
to  lose  an  exclusive  right,  and  the  interest  of  those  who  are  about 
to  acquire  an  open  and  a  common  one.  They  will  be  .disposed 
tO)/  listen,  patiently  and  impartially,  to  the  pretensions  of  both 
parties ;  of  those  who  pray  for  the  renewal  of  an  exclimve  privi- 
lege, and  of  those  who  pray  that  they  may  not  be  again  wholly 
excluded  from  the  right  which  has  reverted.  And  aldiottgb  Aey 
may  amply  allow  the  preference  which  is  due  to  the  former  peti- 
tioners, yet  they  will  endeavour  to  ascertam,  whether  the  lattet 
may  not^  with  safety  to  the  public  interest,  receive  some  en- 
largement of  the  benefits^  which  the  opportunity  opens  to  them, 
and  from  which  they  have  been  so  loi^  excluded. 

While  they  thus  look  alternately  to  each  of  these  interests,  and 
are  engaged  in  striving  to  establish  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two,  it  will  be  neither  equitable  nor  hberal  for  one  of  the  inte- 
rested parties  to  throw  out  a  doubt  ta  the  public^  whether  thcj 
do  this  *'  from  a  consciousness  of  strength,  and  a  desire  of 
increasing  their  own  power  and  influence,  or  from  a  sense  of 
weakness  and  a  wish  to  strengthen  themselves  by  die  adoption 
of  popular  measures."  '  And  the  author  of  the  doubt  may  ind 
himself  at  length  obliged  te  determine  it,  by  an  awkward  con* 
fisssion,  that  Ministers  do  not  do  it  "  with  any  view  of  augmoit- 
ing  their  own  patronage  and  power.'*  ^ 

It  is  thus  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  tondacted  them- 


*  Cbteideradoiu  tn  Ibe  Dsager  of  kying  opoi  the  Tnuk  wMb  India 
China,  p.  15. 

l  Ibid.  p.  13* 
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tftlves,  in  tlie  embairassing  crisis  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
Fully  sensible  of  the  just  and  honorable  pretensions  which  the 
Sast  India  Company  have  established  in  the  course  of  their  long, 
important^  and  distinguished  career^  they  have  consented  to  re- 
commend to  Parliament,  to  leave  the  whole  system  of  Indian 
Qovemment  and  Revettue  to  the  Company,  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1 793 ;  together  with  the  exclusive  trade  to  China^ 
as  they  have  hitherto  possessed  them  ;  but,' at  the  same  time,  con* 
sidering  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  t  s  calamitous  effects 
upon  the  commercial  interests  in  general,  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  some  participation  in  the  Indian  trade,  thus  reverting,  might, 
possibly  be  conceded,  under  due  regulations,  to  British  mer- 
chants not  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company ;  which  would 
not  impair  the  interests  either  of  the  Public  or  of  the  Company. 

In  this  moderate  opinion,  they  are  fully  justified,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Company,  to  admit   the  merchants  of  the  out-ports 
to  a  share  in  the  Indian  trade.     And  thus  far,   all  is  amicable. 
Knt  the  out-port  merchants  having  represented  to  Government, 
that  the  condition,  hitherto  annexed  to  a  licensed  import  trade,T- 
of  bringing  back  their  [ndian  cargoes  to  die  port  of   London, 
and  of  disposing   of  them    solely  in   the   Company's  sales,    ip 
Leadenhall-street, — ^would  defeat  the  object  of  the  concession; 
and  that  the  delay,  embarrassment,   and  perplexity,  which  such 
an  arrangement  would  create,  would  destroy  the  simple  plan  of 
their  venture;  and  having  therefore  desired,  that  they  might  be 
empowered  to  return  with    their  cargoes    to  the   ports   from 
whence  diey  originally  sailed,  and  to  which  all  their  interests  are^ 
confined;  Government  being  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  re- 
presentation, have  proposed  that  the  import  trade  may  be  yielded 
to  the  outrports,  under  proper  regulations,  as  well  as  the  export- 
trade.     To  this  demand,  the  Court  of  Directors  peremptorily  re- 
fuse their  consent ;  and  upon  this  only  point  the  parties  are  now 
at  issue.    This  question  alone,  retards  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  renewal  of  their  Charter. 

Yet  it  is  this  point,  which  one  of  the  parties  interested  affirms 
to  be  ''  a  question  of  the  last  importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India,  and  of  the  British  Constitution  at 
home ;"  and  therefore  undertakes  to  resist  it,  with  all  the  detei> 
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ftiination  which  the  impoilance  of  so  great  a  aCake  wduld  nalurdlj 
inspire.     But,  when  we  compare  the   real  measure  in  question 
witli  the  menacii^  character  which  is  thus  attempted  to  be  at- 
tached   to  it^   we  at  once  perceive  something  so    extravagantly 
hyperbolical,  something  so  disproportionate,  that  it  at  (nace  fixea 
the  judgment;  and  forces  upon  it  a  suspicion^  that  th«re  is  more 
of  policy  and  design,  than  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  assertion. 
That  objections  to  the  measure  might  arise,  capable  of  distinct 
statement  and  exposition,  is  a  thing  conceivable ;  and  these  b»- 
ing  stated,    it  woul(}  be  a  subject  for  xonuderation,    how  far 
they  .were  removable.     But   to  assert,   in   a  round  period,  that 
the  safety  of  the  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  fundamentally 
affected  in  the  requisition,  that  a  ship  proceeding  from  Liver- 
pool or.  Bristol  to  India,  might  return    from  India  to  Liver- 
pool or  Bristol,  instead  of  to  the  port  of  London,  is  calculated 
rather  to  shake,  than  to  establish,  confidence  in  those  who  make 
the  assertion.     Yet  this  is  the  question  which  the  country  is  now 
called  upon  to  consider,  as  one  tending  to  convulse  the  Brittdi 
'Constitution.     Surely,  if  the  foundations  of  the  empire  in  both 
hemispheres  have  nothing  more  to  threaten  tliem,  than  whether 
the  out«port  shipping  shall  carry  their  cargoes  home  to    Ih^ 
•respective  ports,  or  to  repair  to  the  dock-yards  in  the  port  of 
London,  the  most  timid  politician  may  dismiss  his  alarms  and  re« 
sume  his  confidence.     When   the  East  India  Company,  by  con* 
ceding  a  regulated  Export  Trade,  have  at  once  demonstrated  die 
absurdity  of  all  the  predictions  which  foretold,  in  that  Trade,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Indian  Empire;  we  may  confidently  believe^ 
that  the  Import  Trade*  will  prove  as  little  destructive,  and  that 
its  danger  will  be  altogether  as  chimerical,  as  the  former. 

Whether  the  Court  of  Directors  endeavour  to  fix  that  me- 
nacing character  upon  the  proposed  Import  Trade,  as  a  b«nr 
against  any  further  reqidsition,  is  a  question  which  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  any  dispassionate  person,  who  is  not  immediately 
and  personally  interested  in  the  conditions  of  the  Charter ;  and 
he  wall  be  strongly  inclined  to  the  affirmative  in  that  question^ 
when  he  finds,  that  the  reason  which  they  have  aflegfed  for  their 
resistance,  is  their  apprehension  of  the  increased  activity  which 
the  practice  of  smuggling  would  acquire^  from  the  free  letnni  of 
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the  ottt-porl  ships  from  India  to  their  respective  ports.    It  is  not 
ar  little  extraordinary,  that  they  should  bo  8tretmou»ly  urge  this 
argument  against   those  persons^  viho,    while  Xhey  propose  the 
meastire,  are  tbemsdves  responsible  for  the  good  manag;en»ent  and 
protection  of  die  revenue ;  and  who  must  therefore  be  soppo&ed 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  providing  means  and  regulations,  adapted' 
to  the  measure  which  they  propose.     The  ministers  of  the  crows 
have  not  fiiiied  to  inform  the   Court  of  Directors,  that,  in  conse^- 
quench  of  the  communications  which  they  have  had  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  and  excise  upon  the  subject,  they 
find  diat  the  Directors  have  greatly  over-rated  the  danger  which 
they  profess  to  entertain ;  and  they  acquaint  them,  that  new  re- 
gulations will  be  provided  to  meet  the  new  occaaon ;  and  4hat 
the  out-port  ships  and  cargoes  will  be  subject  to  forfeiture  upon 
the  discovery  of  any  illicit  articles  on  board.    Yet  the  Court  of 
Directors  still  persist  in  declaring,  that  the  hasard  of  smaggtiMg 
is  the  r€a90n  why  they  will  not  grant  to  the  out-ports  an  import 
trade  ;   and  this,   tfirough  •  a  fear  of  compromising   ''  diie  safety 
of  the   British  empire  in  India,  and  the  British  constitution  at 
faom^/^ 

A  calm  and  temperate  observer,  who  scrupulously  weighs  tile 
for€#  and  merits  of  this  reasoi^g,  vrill  naturally  be  foored  into 
90  much  scepticism  as  to  doubt,  whether  there  may  not  he  some 
(dher  reasomj  besides  the  safety  of  the  empire,  which  may  in* 
duce  the  East  India  Company  to  stand  so  firm  for  the  condition 
of  bringing  all  the  import  Indian  trade  into  the  Port  of  London? 
Whether  there  may  not  be  some  reasons,  of  a  narrower  sphere 
than  those  of  tlie  interests  of  the  empire  ?  In  searching  for  such 
reasons,  it  will  occur  to  him,  that  the  Port  of  London  is  the 
seat  of  the  Company's  immediate  and  separate  interests ;  and  he 
Mnll  shrewdly  suspect,  that  those  uifcrests  are  the  real,  while  those 
of  the  empire  are'  made  the  ostensible,  motive  for  so  vigorous  a 
resistance.  When  he  reflects,  that  ii  is  proposed  to  leave  tie 
Company  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  power  of  Go^ 
vernment  over  the  Indian  Empire,  which  they  hare  hitherrto 
enjoyed:  that  they  are  to  remain  possessed,  as  heretofore,  of  the" 
exclusive  trade  to  China,  from  zcltence  four-fifths  of  their  cwn- 
mercial  profit  is  derived ;  that  fiiey  themselves  have  virtually  ad» 
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mitted  the  falsity  of  the  dieoretical  mischiefs,  foretold  as  the 
certain  results  of  an  out*port  trade,  by  having  agreed  to  concede 
that  trade,  to  the  extent  required  by  Government;  that  they 
equally  allow  an  import  trade  for  the  merchants  of  the  out-ports ; 
but  make  their  resistance  upon  the  single  point,  that  the  import 
trade  should  be  all  brought  together  into  their  own  warehouses, 
.  and  should  be  disposed  of  in  their  own  sales  in  Leadenhall-street ; 
when  he  combines  all  these  considerations,  he  will  think  that  he 
plainly  discovers,  that  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large  ajre  not^ 
quite  so  much  involved  in  the  question  as  they  proclaim ;  and 
that,  if  any  interests  are  more  pressingly  calculated  than  others, 
it  must  be  their  own,  and  not  the  Public's.  If  their  interests 
are  to  be  affected  by  the  measui^e,  let  them  £urly  state  it,  and 
show  the  extent;  but  let  them  not  endeavour  to  defend  them 
covertly,  imdcr  an  artful  and  factious  allegation  of  the  ruin  of 
the  British  Constitution.  And  if  they  really  do  apprehend  that 
the  constitution  would  be  endangered,  let  them  not  hazard  such 
consequences  by  their  own  proceedings*  X^t  them  not  cooie  for- 
waiti  as  advocates  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire,  if  their 
rhetoric  is  to  sink  into  a  threat,  of  ''  shutting  up  the  great  shop  of 
the  India  House*' 

It  may  be  well  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  die  East  Iwlia 
Company,  that  they  owe  their  present  state  to  an  assertion  of  those 
very  rights  to  open  tr^de,  which  have  now  been  brought  forward; 
for,  when  the  first,  or  London  East  India  Company  had  expe- 
rienced certain  disappointments  and  failures,  various  adventurers 
came  forward  with  claims  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
alleged  by  the  merchants  of  the  present  day,  and  obtained  an 
incorporation,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old  Company ;  and  altfaoii^ 
the  old,  or  London  East  India  Company,  afterwards  effected  a 
union  with  the  new,  or  EngliA  East  [ndia  Company,  and  with  diem 
gave  origin  to  the  present  Company,  yet  the  United  JEast 
India  Company  should  not  forget,  how  much  the  activity  of 
the  Indian  trade  was  stimulated  by  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
their  predecessors,  to  participate  in  the  trade  which  had  bem 
granted  exclusively  to  afinmer  Company. 

GRACCHUS. 
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LETTER  II. 


TVednesday,  January  \3,  181S. 

It  is  a  distinguishing  character  appertaining  to  Britons^  to 
express  forcibly  their  feelings,  whenever  they  think  they  discover 
any  disposition  to  encroach  upon  their  rights.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at,  diat  the  communication  of  the  papers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  which  was  made 
by  the  Directors  to  the  Proprietors,  on  the  5th  instant,  should 
have  produced  die  effect  which  was  then  manifested ;  of  an  almost 
unanimous  disposition,  to  support  the  Directors  in  their  resistance 
of  a  measure,  which,  at  the  time,  was  regarded  as  an  invasion,  oa 
the  part  of  the  Government,  of  the  established  rights  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

But  now  that  the  momentary  ebullition  of  that  spirit  has  had 
time  to  subside,  and  to  give  place  to  cool  and  sober  reflection; 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Proprietors  at  large  to  look 
calmly  and  attentively  into  the  subject ;  and  to  examine  its  bear- 
ings on  their  own  substantial  interests. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  man,  who  will  only  refer  to  the 
accounts  which  have  been-  published  in  the  reports  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  Company's  debt,  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the 
time  at  which  the  proprietors  could  contemplate  any  augmentation 
of  their  present  dividends  of  \0\  per  cent.;  even  though  the 
Charter,  instead  of  being  within  one  year  of  its  expiration,  had  an 
extended  period  of  twenty  years  to  operate. 

It  is  equally  manifest,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  with  Government,  that,  in  agreeing  to  the  proposition 
of  opening  the  export  trade  to  the  out-ports  of  the  United  King- 
domn  they  were  free  from  Wy  apprehension,  that  the  continuance 
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of  tbe  present  dividend  could  be  endangered  by  their  concediiif 
that  point.  And,  therefore^  «}lhough  the  proprietors  were  pre- 
cluded from  entertaining  any  reasonable  expectation  of  au  increase 
to  their  dividends^  they  were  perfectly  warranted  to  conbider  the 
continuance  of  that  which  they  now  leeeive,  as  free  from  any 
hazard,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  proposed  to  be  granted 
to  the  export-trade. 

Whether  they  may  remain  in  the  same  confidence,  imder  mil 
existkig  circumstances,  is  a  question  which  the  proprietors^are  now 
earnestly  solicited  to  examine;     The  point  at  issue  (if  1  may  appi} 
tfcat  expression  to  a  case,  tu  which  the  Company  are  upon  the 
^disadvantageous  ground  of  petitioning  for  the  renewal  ef  a  prin* 
lege,  now  about  to  expire)  is,  wheilier  the  siiips  which  aball  bt 
permitted  to  clear  out  from  the  ont'ports  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  any  given  dleacriptioo  of  those 
ports,  or  whether  they  should  all  be  compelled  to  enter  at  the 
Vort    of   London^     And  upon  ikis  paiui  is  made  to  hinge  a 
question,  which  may  affect  (not  the  Britnk  Empire  and  ContiitU' 
Hm,  but)  the  main  interest  of  the  proprietors,  namely,  il^eir  divi' 
deuds.    For  no  man  can  be  so  inconsiderately  sanguine  as  to  sop- 
pose,  that  the  Company,  under  the  present  pressure  of  their  peco^ 
niary  embarrassments,  (vihatever  may  have  been  the  causes  ffom 
ivbence  they  have  arisen ;)  embarrassments  pfocecding  from  a  <iebt> 
in  India  and  in  England,  of  more  i/uin  Jori^tvo  milliom  ;  nearly 
four  millions  of  nhich  are  in  accepted  bills  on  England,  vrhicb 
will  shortly  become  due,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  there  are 
not  fiinds  at  the  India  House ;  no  man  can  be  so  inconsiderately 
sai^uine  as  to  suppose,  that  the  dividend  may  net  become  a  little 
precarious,  under  such  circumstauces.^    It  must  be  evident  loAe 
most  superficial  observer,  that  the  credit  of  the  Company  with  the 
public  can  only  be  sustained  by  the  prompt  and  ttbeial  aid  of 
Parliament;  and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained, ihat  it  isa/^ropi^focs 
mode  of  soliciting  that  aid,  to  connect  with  ibe  solicitation  an 
avowed  determination  to  oppose  a  measure^      hich  G<»vemmeot 
represent  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend  to  Parliamettt>  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  community ;  a  nneasure,  founded  on,  and 
growing  out  of,  die  prmciple  of  the  Charter  eif  1793,  which  fint 
opened  the  private  trade  betwe(en  India  and  this  couOtfy;-lhe 
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provisions  respecting  which  trade  have  been  progressiviely  extfeBdeA 
at  subsequent  periods^  and  of  which  trade  the  public  will  now  call 
for  a  furtlier  enlargement  and  participation,  as  a  just  and  necessary 
qualification  to  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter. 

The  City  of  London^  indeed,  is  now  an  exception,  and  app»- 
rently  a  very  weighty  one,  to  this  general   call;  but  It  wiU  lose 
much  of  that  weight  with  the  public,  and  must  foil  into  the  scale 
of  an  interested  party,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  so  long  as  the 
question  between  the  Company  and  the  public  was,  whether  the 
commerce  with  India  should  remain  a  strict  monopoly,  or  whedier 
SI  participation  in  it  should  be  granted  to  individuals,  under  the 
xestriction  of  importing  to  London,  the  commercial  interest  of 
the  metropolis  was  powerfully  incited  against  the  Company ;  and 
that,  to  that  great  commercial  interest,  supported  by  the  weight 
of  Mr.  Dundas*s  opinion,  and  to  the  more  enlarged  view  whidi 
Lord  Wellesley  took  of  the  subject,  the  extension  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  private  trade  with  iddia  is  to  be  attributed.    Hie 
experience  of  twelve  years  has  now  proved,  that  both  India  and 
4he  parent  state  have  greatly  benefited  by  that  extension ;  find  it  haa 
followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  experience,  that  the 
active  and  intelligent  merchants  of  the  other  large  porta  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  urged  their  fair  pretensions,  to  be  admitted 
lo  a  share  in  the  profits  of  that  widely  diffused  trade ;  by  sending 
their  merchandise  from    their  own  ports,  and  by  receiving  the 
returning  cargoes  into  their  own  warehouses,  in  those  ports. 

A  reference  to  the  printed  papers  (as  has  already  been  signified) 
will  show,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  prevailed  upon  to 
concede  the  first  of  those  points,  biit  that  they  have  been  immove* 
able  with  respect  to  the  second;  although  their  own  commercial 
knowledge  must  have  made  it  evident  to  them,  that  the  concession 
of  the  first,  that  is,  a  free  export,  would  be  nugatory,  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  benefit  arising  from  the  freedom  of  import ;  which 
i&  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  in  amount  to  the 
export^  but  is  requisite  to  give  that  unity  to  the  concern,  without 
which  great  commercial  establishments  cannot  be  kept  up. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  question,  or,  as  it  has  been  callod,  by 
eome  strange  perversion  of  ideas,  the  negociation^  between  the 
Company,  as  applicants  for  a  renewal  of  their  Charter  which  is 
about  to  expire,  and  the  Government,  through  whose  aid  it  is 
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to  be  solicited^  or  at  least,  without  whose  concurrence  it  is  cei^ 
tainly  very  questionable,  whether  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  it. 
These  are  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  afiairs  of  tlie 
East  India  Company  must  necessarily,  and  speedily,  be  brought 
forward,  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  Can  it,  then,  be 
considered  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  hazards  of  such  a  situation, 
to  suppose,  that  some  guardian  of  the  public  purse  may  deem  it 
requisite  to  inquire,  whether  the  application  for  pecuniary  aid 
from  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  preceded  by  a  substantial  proof, 
not  of  concession,  for  they  have  in  fact  nothing  to  concede,  but 
of  something  like  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  i 
« And  in  that  event,  might  it  not  be  questioned,  whether,  smce  the 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  sanctioned  upon  an  assumption,  that 
the  revenue  of  the  Company  yielded  ^  surplus  ot  upwards  of  a 
million ;  now,  when  instead  of  a  surplus,  a  deficit  is  admitted  to 
exist,  the  dividend  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  not  merely  to  the 
standard  from  which  it  had  been  raised  under  the  supposed  pro- 
sperous state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  but  to  a  standard  to  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  ascertained  profits  upon  their  own 
trade,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  hereafter  be  con- 
ducted ? 

It  is  not  meant  to  insinuate,  that  any  condition  of  the  kuid  allu- 
ded to  is  likely  to  be  imposed,  in  granting  the  relief  so  piessingly 
required  by  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Company ;  but  if  a  necet- 
aty  for  the  winding  up  of  their  affairs,  as  an  exclusive  Company, 
should  arrive,  and  if  their  own  resources,  with  the  profits  they  may 
derive  from  their  commerce  as  a  corporate  body,  should  not  be 
adequate  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  lOi  per  cent. ;  could  it 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  Parliament  would,  in  all  future  times^ 
extend  its  liberality  towards  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock,  to  the 
extent  of  securing  to  them  a  continuiCnce  of  their  present  divi- 
dend i 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  those  who  may  have  calculated  upon  snch 

a  result,  have  taken  a  false  measure  of  their  prospective  situation; 

and  it  is  on  account  of  this  apprehension,  that  it  appears  highly 

important  to  call  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  to  the  care  of 

their  own  substantial  interest  in  the  dividend ;  an  mterest,  vrhich 

to  them  is,  and  must  be  paramount* 

GRACCHUS, 
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LETTER  III. 


Thursday f  January  \A,  18 IS* 

It  is  at  all  times  an  object  equally  interesting  and  instructive,  to 
trace  the  origin  of  laws  and  ins^tutions^  'and  to  follow  them  in 
the  progress  of  their  operation ;  but  this  inquiry  becomes  more 
powerfully  attractite^  when  the  pursuit  is  stimulated  by  an  anxiet/ 
to  defend  a  supposed  rights  or  to  acquire  an  extension  of  advan* 
tages  which  are  already  possessed. 

Such  an  investigation  appearing  to  be  a  necessary  sequel  of  the 
subject  treated  of  in  a  former  communication,  let  U9  now  take 
a  succinct  view  of  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of  179dy  by  which 
the  East  India  Company,  upon  the  last  renewal  of  their  Charter 
for  a  fixed  time,  were  called  upon  to  relax  from  the  exclusive 
restrictions  of  the  monopoly  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
Taking  that  Act  as  the  source  and  origin  from  whence  the  present 
India  question  arises,  let  us  briefly  follow  the  subject  in  its  pro- 
gress, down  to  the  propositions  that  are  now  before  the  public* 

It  is  necessary  to  premise^  that  the  Company  had,  from  an 
early  period  of  their  coi(imerce,  granted  as  a  favor  and  indul* 
gence  to  the  captains  and  officers  of  their  ships,  permission  to 
fill  a  regular  portion  of  tonnage  with  certain  prescribed  articles^ 
upon  their  private  account,  subject  to  the  condition ;  that  those 
4|)rivi]eged  articles  should  be  lodged  iu  the  warehouses  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  they  should  be  exposed  by  them  at  their  sales,  and  that 
tliey  should  pay  from  7  to  5  per  cent,  to  cover  the  charge  ot 
commission  and  merchandise. 

The  Act  of  1793^  relievecl  the  trade  carried  on  under  this  in- 
dulgence, by  reducing  the  rates  of  charge  to  3  per  cent. ;  which 
was  established  as  the  rate,  at  which  the  more  enlarged  trade,  for 
the  first  time  allowed  by  that  Act  to  private  merchants  uncon- 
nected with  the  Company,  should  pay  to  the  Company ;  which 
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trade  was  than  limited  to  3000  tons^  the  shipping  for  which  was 
to  be  provided  by  tlie  Company,  who  were  to  be  paid  freight 
for  such  tonnage^  and  were  to  have  the  same  control  over  tlie 
goods  which  might  be  imported,  as  they  already  exercised  over  the 
trade  of  their  captains  and  officers. 

It  was  soon  founds  that  the  conditions,  under  which  this  trade 
was  opened,  changed  its  operations,  so  as' to  render  the  privi^ 
lege  of  little  value.  The  residents  in  India,  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  professed  to  h^ve  been  principally  intended,  presented  me? 
woriais  upon  the  subject  to  the  Governments  abroad ;  and  the 
merchants  of  London  represented^  to  the  authorities  in  Engknd, 
the  necessity  of  an  enlargement  of  the  principle,  as  well  as  a 
correction  of  the  regulations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any 
detail  of  the  reasons  upon  which  those  applications  were  sup* 
ported ;  because  Mr.  Dundas,  who  then  presided  over  the  affairs 
of  India,  and  who  had  introduced  and  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment the  Bill  of  1793,  did  in  the  most  explicit  terms  inform  the 
Court  of  Directors,  in  his  letter  of  the  2d  April,  1800,  that  '^he 
^ould  be  uncandid,  if  he  did  not  fairly  acknowledge,  that  expe* 
rience  had  proved  it  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended — and  that  tlierefore  he  was  clear,  that  the  clauso 
in  the  Act  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  in  place  thereof  a  power 
be  given  to  tke^  Governments  abroady  to  allow  the  British  subjects, 
resident  in  India,  to  bring  home  tlieir  funds  to  Britain  on  the 
shipping  of  the  count ri/ ;"  that  is  to  say,  on  ships  boik  in  India. 
This  letter,  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  was  re^ 
lerred  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  a  special  committee  of  their 
body;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate  Report,  dated  fi7th  Jan.  1801, 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  deliberation  of  eight  months,  'declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  acquiesce  in  tbe  propositioa 
then  made  by  Mr.  Dundas.  They  supported  their  opposition  by 
a  variety  of  arguments,  from  whidi  the  following  short  passage 
need  alone  be  selected: — ''  The  proposals  which  have  hetsk 
brought  forward  by  certain  descriptions  of  men,  both  in  India 
and  in  England,  for  tlie  adinission  of  their  sliips  into  tbe  trade 
and  navigation  between  India  and  Europe,  proposab  which  extend 
to  tlie  establishment  of  a  regular  and  systematic  privilege  in  fiivtir 
<rf  such  ships^  appear,  when  maturely  weighed,  and  followed  ii 
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mAI  their  operations,  to  involve  principles  and  effects  dangerouM 
4«  tk^iniensts  both  of  the  Company  and  of  the  nation;  that  tki 
adopti9M  of  those  principles  would,  immediately  and  essentiaUjf^ 
^ect  both  thje  system  of  policy  which  the  Legislature  has  estm^ 
bUshedfor  maintaimng  the  connexion  and  communication  between 
this  country  and  British  India,  and  the  chartered  privileges  ^ 
the  East  India  Company.  And  the  introduction  of  any  practice 
of  this  nature,  would  tejid  to  widen  gradually,  and  indefinitely, 
the  channel  of  iut^coturse  between  ludia  and  Britain ;  to  multi* 
|)ly  the  relations  between  the  two  countries ;  and  to  pour  Euro* 
peans  of  the  lower  sort  into  India,  and  Indian  sailors  into  this 
TOuntry;  to  lessen,  by  both  these  means,  tlie  respect  for  th9 
European  character;  to  disturb  and  shake  our  governtnent  there; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  lead  progressively  but  surely  to  colonization/' 

The  language  employed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  the 
pcesent  day,  in  opposition  to  the  proposition  for  allowing  pri- 
vate ships  returning  from  India  to  import  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  sailed  upon  their  outward  voyage,  is  feeble  and 
languid ;  in  comparison  with  the  passage  which  has  been  just  now 
tiecited,  from  the  Report  of  their  special  committee,  made  up* 
wards  of  twelve  years  ago,  upon  the  proposition  then  submitted 
by  Mr.  Dundas.  Tliat  Minister,  in  his  reply  of  the  Slst  March^ 
1801,  to  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  observed,  I  have  reviewed  my 
0wn  opinions  with  the  most  jealous  attention,  and  I  have  weighed, 
with'  the  most  anxious  care,  the  arguments  of  those  who  suppose 
thattJie  system  zchich  I  have  recommended,  is  likely  to  prodnsce 
any  inconvenience  or  danger  to  the  tights,  privileges,  and  exclur 
iive  interests  of  th£  East  India  CompAty :  but  it  is  my  >itiis* 
fortune  to  view  the  subject  in  an  opposite  light.  If  any  thing 
can  endanger  that  Monopoly,  it  is  an   unnecessary  abhb- 

ItElfCB    TO    POINTS    NOT    ESSENTIAL    TO     ITS     EXISTENCE^' 

Mr.  Dundas  then  adverted  to  a  letter  of  the  50th  September^ 
recently  received  from  tlie  Governor-General,  Marquis  WeU 
heAej,  which,  he  said,  ^^'  had  with  clearness  and  precision  aUy  de- 
tailed and  demonstrated  the  grounds  of  those  opinions/' 

But/ the  judgment  and  reasoning  of  Mr.  Dundas,  elnci^tted 
by  the  arguments  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  (which  were  founded  on 
did  knowledge  of  «hat,  at  the  time,  was  passing  under  the  eye 
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of  the  GoVeroor-General,)  had  not  influence  upon  the  Court  of 
Directors,  sufficient  to  make  them  adopt  the  proposition  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  still  les^,  the  enlat^ge- 
ment  of  that  proposition^  as  suggested  by  Lord  Welle^ley ;  who 
represented,  ^'  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  So- 
vereign State,  by  -  encouraging  '  the  shipping  and  exportation  of 
India ;  and,  that  if  the  capital  of  the  merchants  in  India,  should 
not  supply  funds  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole  private 
export  trade  from'  India  to  Europe,  no  dangerous  consequences 
could  result  from  applying,  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  capital 
drawn  directly  from  the  British  empire  in  Europe :"  thereby 
taking  that  trade  from  foreign  nations,  whose  participation  In  it 
was  become  *^  alarmingly  increasing** 

lliese  distinct  and  concurrii^  opinions,  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Governor-General,  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  Court  of  Directors  to  ''  alter  the  opimon  they  had 
delivered.''  They  accordingly  drew  up  paragraphs,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Governments  in  India,  conveying  their  fituil  resolutions  and 
instructions, — '^  The  British  residents  in  India,''  they  said,  **  aided 
by  those  who  take  up  their  cause  here  {viz%  the  King's  Ministers 
and  Merchants  of  Loddon),  desire  to  send  their  own  ships  to 
Britain,  with  private  merchandise ;  and  the  principle  of  employ* 
ing  British  capital  in  this  trade,  is  also  contended  for.  This  trade^ 
although  it  might  for  a  time  be  carried  on  through  the  existing 
forms  of  the  Company,  would  at  length  supersede  them ;  the 
British  commerce  with  India,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  now,  a 
regulated  monopoly y  would  Reserve,  more  properly,  the  character 
of  a  regulated  free  trad^;  a»  title,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
not  suit  it  long." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  paragraphs  which  the  Directors 
had  prepared,  upon  the  propositions  we  have  been  considering; 
although  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  those  propontions  expli- 
citly provided,  **  that  all  the  private  trade  with  India,  export  as 
well  as  import,  should  be  confined  to  the  port  of  London."  The 
Board  of  Control,  though  no  longer  presided  at  by  Mr.  Dundas, 
interposed  its  authority ;  and  on  the  2d  June,  1801,  the  Directors 
were  enjoined  not  to  send  those  paragraphs  to  India. 
'  .The  laiq^uage  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  ISIS,  upcm  die 
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quesdoa  of  the  import  trade,  is,  as  has  been  already  affirmed^ 
feeble  and  languid  in  comparison  with  that  which  the  same  body 
employed  in  1800  and  1801,  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
India-built  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Britain  and  India ; 
but  Indian*bttilt  ships  have,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  been 
employed  in  that  trade,  and  none  of  the  alarming  consequenbes^ 
which  the  Directors  had  predicted,  have  resulted  from  that 
practice. 

May  it  not  therefore  be  reasonably  assumed,  that  (he  alarm 
nnder  which  they  now  profess  themselves  to  be,  would  prove  to 
be  equally  unfounded ;  that  the  direful  influence  upon  the  con** 
stitution  and  empire,  which,  the  Directors  tell  us,  is  to  be  appre- 
hended^ from  any  change  in  the  existing  system  that  shall  admit 
private  ships  returning  from  India  to  import  a^  the  places  whence 
they  had  cleared  out,  would  be  found  to  be  as  little  entitled  to 
serious  consideration ;  and  that  neither  the  public  revenue,  no^ 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  Company,  would  be  endangered 
by  aa  experiment  which  the  Government  and  the  Company  would 
be  equally  bound  to  watch ;  and  which  Parliament  could  at  all  times 
control,  an()  if  necessary,  absolutely  bring  to  a  termination  ? 

GRACCHUS. 


LETTER  IV- 


Saturday,  Jan.  16,  1813. 

JtlAViNO  hitherto  taken    a  view  of  those  parts   of  the  India 

Question,    which  more  immediately  relate  to  the  commercial 

interests  of  ^is  country,  and  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India 

VoL,L    Fam.  No.IL  £P 
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Stock;  let  as  now  advert  td  the  deportment  of  the  Directors  to* 
^-ards  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  in  their  last  commuBication 
made  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors^ 

It  appears,  from  the  printed  papers,  that  as  long  back  as  the 
month  of  Aprils  die  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  put  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  full  possession  of  the  Jinal  opinion  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers;  concerning  the  privileges  of  trade  which, 
they  conceived,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  submit  to  Parliament^ 
as  the  basis  of  a  Charter.  Early  in  the  month  of  December,  a 
deputation  from  the  Court  of  Directors  appears  to  have  been 
admitted,  by  special  appointment,  to  a  conference ;  in  which  it 
is  known  to  every  clerk  and  messenger  about  the  offices,  as  well 
as  to  every  member  of  that  deputation,  that  the  three  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  attended.  And  it  b  equally  notorious,  that  two 
•ttbaequent  meetings  were  held,  between  the  same  parties.  We 
«fie  warranted  to  infer,  from  the  letter  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire, 
that  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  those  several  conferences, 
iwere  declared  to  be  open  and  unreserved ;  with  a  view  that  the 
Members  of  Govermnent^  and  the  Members  of  the  Deputation, 
might  freely,  and  without  restraint  of  form,  deliver  their  reasons 
for  the  opinions  which  they  respectively  held. 

The  unpression  which  the  Court  of  Directors  received,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  in  those  conferences, 
is  manifested  in  the  letter  ^™  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chair- 
roan  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  of  the  30(b  De* 
cember,  in  which  ^'tftey  .return  sincere  acknowledgments  for 
the  attention  with^  which  their  representations  had  been  listened 
to,  in  the  various  interviews  with  which  they  had  been  honored  by 
his  Lordship,  and  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  attended.^ 

In  conferences  of  this  nature,  and  between  parties  thus  rela* 
tively  ctrrumstanced,  all  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  was,  tliat  they  should  listen  with  attention  to  the 
representations  made  to  them,  and  should  reply  to  those  repre- 
aentations,  so  as^to  command  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inferior 
party.  If,  in  the  issue,  (to  use  the  wordtt  of  Mr.  Duudas  to  Ae 
aame  authorities  in  1801,)  '' after  having  revie\%^  their  opiniolis 
with  the  most  jealous^  attentioDj  and  after  having  weighed^  with 
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tlie  most  anxious  care,  the  arguments  brought  forward,  it  was  still 
their  misfortune  to  view  the  subject  in  an  opposite  light"  to  that 
which  presented  itself  to  the  judgmeut  of  the  Directors ;  It  wafl 
not  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  surrender  their  own  judg- 
Aient  to  that  of  the  Directors,  who  stood  in  the  anomalous  cha- 
racter of  defendants  and  judges  iti  their  own  cause. 

At  the  time  that  these  conferences  were  terminated,  the  Minis- 
ters appear  to  have  entertained  an  expectation,  that  the  subject 
would  not  be  farther  agitated,  until  an  official  comnmnication 
should  be  made  upon  it  from  Government.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, however,  met  on  the  18th  December,  and  entered  something 
very  like  a  protest,  by  anticipation,  against  the  measure,  which 
they  knew,  (from  what  appears  to  have  passed  at  the  conferences,) 
would  be  the  subject  of  that  official  communication;  and  they 
transmitted  it  to  the  India  Board.  By  the  irregularity  of  this 
proceeding ;  which  bore  upon  the  face  of  it  the  appearance  of  a 
design,  either  of  intimidating  Government  from  coming  to  the 
final  decision  which  they  had  signified,  or  of  creating  a  bar  against 
future  discussion ;  they  precluded  Government  from  going  into 
any  detail  of  argument,  and  consequently,  the  reply  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  appears  to  have  been  principally 
intended,  to  convey  officially  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that 
result,  which  the  Members  of  the  Deputation  were  already  in 
possession  of;  namely,  "  those  conditions  upon  which  alone^ 
consistently  with  their  public  duty,  the  King's  Servants  could 
submit  a  proposition  to  Parliament  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter.''  *     • 

To  this  official  communication,  the  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  sent  a  reply,  wherein  they 
offer  some  explanation  of  the  irregularity;  but,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  ultimate  determination  of  Government,  they  call  upon 
the  King's  confidential  servants,  to  impart  to  them  all  the  reasons 
which  had  determined  them  to  tliink,  that  "  the  privilege  of 
Eastern  commerce  should  be  extended  to  British  merchants  ;" 
and  also,  the  specific  regulations  which  they  may  propose  to 
adopt,  for  giving  additional  security  to  the  revenue  against  smug- 
gling. 

llie  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  thus  called  upon  to 
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■tep  out  of  his  sphere,  or  to  admit  the  Court  of  Directors  t« 
Cabinet  discussions,  was  constrMned  to  acquaint  them,  that  "  ihc 
duty  of  Ministers  liad  been  performed,  by  communicating  to  the 
Con^anj  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  disposed  to  submit 
the  business  to  Parliament;"  at  the  same  time  informing  them, 
that  they  would  find  most  of  the  reasons,  which  had  determined, 
the  judgment  of  Minbters  to  yield  to  the  representations  of  the 
oulrport  merchants,  stated  « in  the  petitions  presented  by  thos«E 
merchants  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament."  And  he  finally  referred 
them,  with  confidence,  to  the  «  justice  and  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
for  obtainii^  a  due  regard  to  their  mterests." 

If  the  Ck)urt  of  Directors  did  not  entertain  feelings  and  views 
very  different  from  those  of  the  community  at  large,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  peculiar  position  which  renders  them  defendants,, 
and  judges,  in  their  own  cause,  they  could  not  fail  to  contemplate 
with  applause,  the  temper,  patience,  and  regard  to  public  en- 
gagements, which  mark  the  whole  proceedings  of  Government  oo 
this  arduous  occasion.    But,  being  at  one  and  the  same  momen^ 
petitioners  and  arbitrators,  and   having  their  judgments  biassed 
under  those  clashing  characters,  they  have  not  always  kept  them- 
selves within  the  capacity,  in  which  alone  they  can  consistenOy 
treat  with  the  Govenmient  of  the  country.    In  then:  commum- 
cations  with  the  servants  of  the  crown,  respecting  the  renewal  of 
their  Charter,  aU  that  they  are  authorised  to  pretend  to,  is  tohave  > 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  on  which  the  Government  think 
they  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  country,  m  proposmg  to 
Parliament  the  renewal  of  their  Charter ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
obtaining  this  information,  they  have  experienced  the  utmost  con- 
sideration, and  have  received  the  most  ample  and  unreserved  com- 
munications  from  hU  Majesty's  confidential  serxants;  who  have 
eiven  their  attention  to  every  argument  urged  by  those  who  ap- 
peared as  representatives  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  '""d  have  put 
5«m  in  possession  of  all  the  grounds  upon  which  they  Affer  from 
Aem  in  opinion.    After  having  done  this,  they  have  d'«harg^ 
their  higUy  responsible  duty  to  die  Public ;  and  if  "  '^Vj^ 
the  misfortune  to  view  the  subject  in  an  opposite  ftg«,     the 
Compan/s  records  wUl  show  them,  that  thU  is  not  the  first  tow 
a  radical  difference  of  opiaioo  had  subsbted,  concerning  thw 
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pretensions,  between  die  King's  Ministers  and  the  Court  of  Di-* 
rectors. 

Such  being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
grave  inquiry,  whj  the  Directors^  in  the  court  of  Proprietors  held 
at  the  India  House  on  the  fifth  instant^  took  no  step  whatever  for 
moderating  the  spirit  which  was  then  shown ;  or  for  rectifying  the 
false  impressions  which  were  there  testified,  respecting  the  deport- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any 
one  of  the  Directors  who  were  parties  in  those  various  conferences^ 
in  which  they  acknowledge  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol that  they  experienced  so  much  attention,  took  any  forward  step 
to  set  right  the  misrepresentations  which  were  delivered;  or  to  repel 
the  charges,  implied  or  declared,  of  contempt,  neglect,  encroach* 
ment.  Sic.  which  were  so  freely  imputed  to  the  servants  of  die 
crown.  But  they  left  the  spirit  which  bad  improperly  beeii  excited^ 
to  act  by  the  impulse  of  an  erroneous  impression ;  omitting  to 
render  to  the  government  that  justice,  which  the  frankness  of  their 
proceedings  strongly  called  for. 

A  review  of  the  debate  at  the  India  House, — with  ihe  Directors^ 
eidier  silently  withholding  what  they  were  enabled  to  impart  in  jus- 
tification of  the  government,  or  by  the  rhetoric  of  some  of  them  tend- 
ing to  blow  vrider  the  flames  of  discord,— would  almost  aadiorize  a 
suspicion,  that  the  Directors  were  not  cfispleased  at  the  fever  which 
their  silence  nourished.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  for 
the  honor  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  inore  especially  for  the 
interest  of  the  Proprietors,  that  some  Director,  or  other  imfividual^ 
may,  at  the  next  General  Court,  strive  to  efface  the  memory  of  tfie 
last ;  who  may  call  upon  the  deputation,  to  render  to  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  whatever  justice  is  due  to  them^  for  their  conduct  in 
the  late  discussions  ;  and  who  may  recommend  a  revision  of  th« 
statement,  in  which  they  represent  to  those  Ministers,  thkt  the  terms 
on  which  Government  have  oflered  to  the  Company  a  charter^ 
jire  such  as  may''  leave  their  dividend  unprov^edf&t/*  taid**  create 
d  necessity  for  their  going  to  Parliament  T  For,  unless  they  hsfe 
l^rought  themselves  to  a  state  to  suppose,  that  Ministers  and  the 
Public  have  lost  all  intelligence^  they  must  know,tfiat  both  Miifistors 
and  the  Public  are  well  aware,  that  they  are  actually  under  m  necei^ 
^*!f  9f  g<^i^g  ^0   Parliament  for  aid,    as  soon  as  j^rfiaiment 
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shall  b«  assembled;  and  that,  at  tfie|M«sent  moment,  tkiir  dividend 
may,  in  strictness,  be  considered  as  unprovided  for. 

GRACCHUS. 


LETTER  V. 

Tuesday,  January  Idy  1815. 

1  HE  writers,  who  have  recently  undertaken  to  defend  and  jus* 
^  tify  the  opposition  of  Ae  Court  of  Directors  to  any  extension  of 
the  Import  Trade  from  India  to  the  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  have 
laid  a  peculiar  stress  upon  an  opinion  conveyed  in  that  part  of  Mr. 
Dundas's  letter  of  the  second  of  Apiil,  18Q0,  in  which  that  Minister 
was  considering  "  tlie  agents  to  be  employed  at  home ;  to  manage 
the  private  trade  of  individuals  from  India,  and  to  take  care  of  their 
interests  in  the  cargoes  of  the  returning  ships."  He  states  his 
opinion,  thaf  there  is  no  use  of  any  interference  by  the  Company; 
that  the  great  mterest  to  be  attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  Company 
is,  that  no  goods  come  from  India  thM  are  not  deposited  in  the 
Compan/s  warebonaes;  and  that  the  goods,  so  imported,  be  exposed 
at  the  Company's  sales,  agreeably  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  that 
purpose.*' 

.  In  taking  ground  upon  any  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whedier  it  applies  to  die  case  in  point.  That  it  was  a  great  interest 
to  die  East  India  Cooipany  to  watch  and  control  the  trade  carrying 
on  under  their  own  licensee,  is  obvious ;  and  this  the  Company 
Mttld  not  eileetually  do,  unless  that  Trade,  on  its  return  from  India, 
was  brought  under  the ir  o>vn  eye»  and  collected  .within  the  sphere 
of  then*  own  control ;  ivhich  is  confined  to  the  Port  of  London* 
BttI  the  case,  to  which  this  argument  is  now  iipplied  by  the  advo. 
nates  for  die  Company,  is  so  essentially  deficient,  that  the  principles 
appear  to  be  wholly  inapplicable.  In  this  new  case^  the  extended 
trade  wooM  be  carried  on,  not  under  the  Company's  Ikenses,  but 
iuider.liks  proMMum  of  Parliament ;  and  the  protection  and  control 
of  dmt  trad^  would  become  the  care,  not  of  the  Coipp«iiyj  but  of 
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Uie  executive  government.  Here  then  the  deteraunataoii  of  that 
trade  would  be  governed,  not.  by  the  separate  interest  of  the  Com-? 
pany  (which  alone  came  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Dundas  s  argur 
meot),  but  by  the  combined  interests  of  tlie  Company  and  th« 
public  at  large.  To  this  combined  interest,  Mr.  Dundas's  argument 
Vras  not  directed ;  and  it  is  a  fallacy  in  reasoning,  to  apply  a  partia^ 
argument  to  a  general  case» 

But,  let  us  grant  what  these  advocates  assume  ;  that  the  opinion 
here  delivered  by  Mr.  Dundas,  does  really  apply  to  the  case  in  qnesr 
tioa.  May  not  that  have  happened  at  tlie  present  day,  mrhicli 
actually  did  happen  with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  Charter  of 
1793  i  Might  not  new  light  be  thrown  upon  a  subject  in  IS13, 
^vhicb  was  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  in  18CX)f 
And,  as  the  candor  and  opemiess  of  Mr.  Dundas  caused  him,  in 
IdDO,  to  avow,  that  the  provisions  of  1793  were  itnidequdte,  and 
prompted  him^  strenuously  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  netn 
principle;  is  it  not  possible  that,  taking  into  his  view  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  bear  upon  the  question  at  the  present  day,  ha 
might,  had  his  life  been  spared,  have  been  convinced,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unforeseen  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
political  and  commercial  worlds  might  have  now  rendered  it,,  not 
only  expedient,  but  necessaiy  to  relax,  in  some  d^ree,  upon  the 
point  of  the  import  trade  from  India  i 

At  an  early  period  of  the  present  discussion.  Ministers  appear  to 
have  entertained  the  same  maxim,  of  confining  the  Import  Trade 
from  India  to  the  Port  of  London.  They  were  afterwards  led,  by 
a  full  exposition  of  all  the  various  interests  which  remonstrated 
against  that  close  restriction,  to  deem  it  just'aud  expedient  to  propose 
(and  wise  and  politic  for  the  East  India  Company  to  consent),  that 
mch  of  the  principal  out-porU  as  possessed  the  means  wherebt^  smugm 
gling  could  best  be  guarded  against y  should  participate  with  London 
in  the  import  trade  from  India ;  reserving  exclusively  to  liondon^ 
the  whole  of  the  trade  from  China.  This  alteration  of  their  or^imd 
plan  was  suggested  by  them  to  tlie  Court  of  Dir^toss,  not  as  a  re<- 
taxation  of  the  er»»/tfig  priVi/«;es  of  the  Cconpany  (%vhich  waatlie 
nature  of  Mr.  Dundas's  propoaiticm  in  1800)^  but  as  a  qualification 
to  t|il(e  placf  under  a  ntw  Chart^f* 
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When  Mr.  Dondas  suggested  to  the  Directofs  the  new  priad* 
pie,  of  admitting  Indian-built  ships  as  the  vehicle  for  carrying  on 
the  private  trade^  he  was  not  treating  with  them  concerning  the 
renewal  of  their  Charter ;  for  they  had  then  an  unexpired  term  €^ 
fourteen  years,  in  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act  of 
1793.  His  proposition^  as  has  been  just  observed,  went  to  « 
relaxation  of  an  important  part  of  those  subsisting  priiAUgeM ;  for 
nrhicb  he  sought  to  gain  their  acquiescence ;  and  as  his  opinion  was 
decided  and  avowed,  '^  tliat  the  ostensible  form  of  Government  for 
India,  with  all  its  consequent  detail  of  patronage,  must  remain  as 
it  now  is,  and  that  the  monopoly  of  diat  trade  ought  properly  to 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company;"  it  was  prudent 
and  seasonable  in  him  to  dwell  upon  that  point. 

Have  not  the  Ministers  of  the  preseut  day  evinced  die  same 
Opinion  f  Have  they  not  proposed,  to  leave  the  patronage  of  India, 
and  the  exclusive  profits  of  the  China  Trade,  with  the  Company  ? 
Does  not  the  China  Trade  ensure  the  employment  of  all  the  large 
^fbips  in  the  service  of  the  Company ;  together  with  the  continued 
engagement,  in  that  line  of  service,  of  the  Commanders  and  Of- 
ficers of  those  ships  ;  and  also,  of  every  other  description  of  person 
tiow  connected  with  that  (tlie  largest)  branch  of  the  Compan/s 
concerns?  Have  not  Ministers  proposed  to  cov&br  the  private 
trade  with  India  to  ships  of  four  hundred  tops  and  upWatds ;  there' 
by  leaving  to  the  owners  of  such  of  the  smaller  ships  now  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  as  by  possibility  may  not  be  required  for 
their  commerce,  the  advantage  (which  establishment  in  any  fine  of 
business  must  always  give)  of  finding  employment  from  those  wboj 
imder  the  proposed  extension,  may  engage  in  that  trade  i  Have  not 
Ministers,  in  proposing  that  the  Government  of  India  shonUI 
continue  to  be  administered  through  the  organ  of  the  Company, 
proposed  to  them  the  (continuance  of  the  peculiar  and  great  bene- 
fit, of  carrying  on  their  commerce  by  means  of  the  revenue  of  that 
Government  i  Whereas,  the  private  adventurers  must  trade  npen 
theff  own  capitals,  or  at  a  he^y  charge  of  intef est 

How  is  it>  then,  that  we  hear  so  much  of  the  loss  whidi  onv 
Kavy  must  sustain,  fftym  the  large  shipa  of  th^  Company  bdng 
withdrawn  from  the  Eastern  Trade;  of  the  distress  to  whiek 
the  Commanders  and  Oflicers,  and  the  numerous  classes  of  artifi* 
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cers  and  others  connected  \vitfa  tbose  ships,  are  to  be  exposed  f 
Why  are  we  told,  that  the  East  India  Docks  will  be  left  empty, 
and  the  Proprietors  be  reduced  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  ui 
indemnification  i  Can  it  possibly  happen,  diat  all  these  calamities 
so  heavily  denounced,  should  arise  out  of  a  permission  to  be 
granted  to  private  ships,  returning  from  India,  to  proceed  to 
certain  ports  to  be  designated;  more  advantageously  situated,  for 
tlieir  ^trade  thi^  the  Port  of  London  ?  J^  permission^  which  die 
Directors  themselves  are  of  opinion  will  not  long  be  made  use  of 
to  any  great  extent ;  for  they  have  told  us,  that  the  adventurers  in 
those  private  ships  will  be  disappointed  in  their  speculations;  and 
Ihey  have  adverted  to  the  mass  of  individual  loss  which  must  ensue 
from  (he  delusion,  as  furnishing  a  strong  argument,  why  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  yield  to  tlie  importunity  of  the  Merchants  of  the 
dut-ports. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  would  appear,  that  instead  of 
the  exaggerated  picture  of  distress,  which  the  advocates  for  a  close 
monopoly  to  the  Port  of  London  have  represented  as  the  aecessaiy 
consequence  of  relieving  commerce  from  its  present  restriction^ 
we  ought  to  entertain  a  well  foundcSh  expectation ;  that  every  clou 
end  description  of  persons,  who  now  find  employment  in  the 
Indian  Trade,  will  continue  to  have  their  industry  called  into 
action  in  the  same  Imp  of  employment,  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  some  instances,  than  is  now  experienced.  For,  unless 
the  union  of  interests,  which  has  so  recently  taken  place  between 
the  City  of  London  and  the  East  Imfia  Company,  should  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  uU  competition  between  the  Merchants  of 
London  (formerly  so  eager  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  India) 
and  the  Merchants  of  the  out-ports ;  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  from 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  uniformly  distinguished  the  Me- 
tropolis, that  the  Port  of  London,  to  which  the  whole  India  Trade 
would  be  generally  open,  will  furnish  its  full  proportion  of  the  new 
adventurers;  and  thus  amply  fill  up  that  void,  which  the  East 
.  India  Company  affirm  would  be  created  in  the  Port  of  London^  by 
diverting  so  much  of  the  Indian  Trade  to  tlie  out-ports:  more  espe- 
cially, as  all  the  houses  of  Indian  agency,  which  have  been  formed 
since  the  Act  of  1793,  are  established  within  the  Metropolis. 

Since  this  is  the  just  prospect,  which  the  adoption  of  the  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Government  as  the  terms  for  the  renewal  of  the 
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CSampanj's  Charter^  opens  to  our  view ;  since  Ae  sfam  wbicb  flie 
I«oodon  Merchants  may  take  in  the  enlargement  of  the  trmit, 
would  not*  fail  to  supply  employment  for  all  that  indostry,  which 
1|ie  Court  of  Dixectors  assert  will  be  interrupted  and  suspended ; 
while,  at  the  same  time^  the  e&tension  of  that  advantage  wUl  create 
new  sources  of  iiVv{ti5try  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  wiihoul 
impairing  or  diminishing  that  of  London ;  whose  wiU  he  tfiewnwAil 
ic^onsibility,  if,  by  an  obstinate  rejection  of  lems  capaUe  of 
yielding  consequences  so  extensively  boMsficial  to  die  fitmnwrnity^ 
the  Charter  of  the  Company  should  not  be  renewed ;  and  if  die 
disastrous  efiect  should  in  consequence  be  produced,  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  of  *^  a  suspended  industry,  interrupted  employ- 
ment,"^and  all  the  train  of  sufferings  and  calamities  which  has  been 
drawn  ont?  Who  will  be  chargeable,  before  the  country,  with 
^  the  loss  and  waste  of  establishments  which  have  cost  upwards  of 
a  million  sterluig — of  shippings  to  the  amount  of  many  miHions 
of  a  nnmerous  and  respectable  ckss  of  warehouse  keqpers,  clerks^ 
and  superior  servants,  joined  to  three  thousand  laborers,  and  their 
families— of  tradesmen  of  various  descriptions,  who  have  incuired 
a  very  great  expense  for  the  conduct  ef  their  business  )  "  Who  wiD 
be  chargeable,  in  fact,  with  all  this  destruction  i  HHO  it  be  dM 
Government,  who  desire  the  East  India  Company  io  keep  tkeip 
Indian  Empire,  amd  their  exchmve  China  tradei  Or  will  it  be  the 
Conductors  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  shall  suffer  tbb 
great  machine  suddenly  to  stop  its  action,  because  ikeh  timked 
exclitsive  piivilegei  are  not  made  perpehiali 

GRACCilUS. 


LETTER  VI, 

\  '  \  Friday,  Januarj/ 1^  18;3. 

vTRACCHi^s  is  charged,  by  some  of  the  champions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  with  error  and  a  want  of  candor,  because  he  has 
represented  the  Directors  to  have  maintained|  that  opening  Ae 
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import  trade  from  India  to  the  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  involves  a 
question  of  the  last  importance  to  the  British  Empire  in  fndia^  and 
to  the  British  Constitution  at  home ;  and  those  writers  affirm^  that 
the  Directors  do  not  deduce  the  danger  of  tliose  great  interests 
from  the  question  of  the  out-port  trade,  hut  from  the  question 
of  disturbing  the  present  system  of  administering  the  Govenmieut 
of  India. 

Yet  he  can  discover  neither  error  nor  want  of  candor  in  his 
statement.  If  those  advocates  will  take  the  pains  to  follow  the 
whole  argument  of  the  Directors,  on  the  present  occasion^  through* 
out,  they  must  be  sensible,  that  his  statement  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed. The  Directors,  indeed,  avoid  expressing  their  proposition  in 
the  fair  and  distinct  form  in  which  it  is  here  drawn  out;  yet  such  is 
the  proposition  in  effect.  For,  if  the  whole  of  it  be  reduced  into  a 
form  of  syllogism,  it  is  no  other  than  this : — 

'^  Whatever  shall  cause  the  subversion  of  the  present  system  of 
Indian  Government,  will  cause  danger  to  the  Empire  and  Consti- 
tutioD. 

'*  But,  pressing  the  extension  of  an  import  trade  from  India  to 
the  out'portSf  will  cause  the  subversion  of  the  present  system  of 
Jndian  Government. 

'^  Therefore  presstng  the  extemion  of  an  import  trade  to  theout^ 
ports,  xMl  cause  danger  to  the  Empire  and  Constitution,^' 

If  we  question  the  minor  proposition,  and  ask.  Why,  pressing 
an  import  trade  for  the  out-ports,  should  necessarily  cause  the  sub« 
version  of  the  existing  system  of  Indian  Government  ?  the  answer  of 
the  Directors  is  already  given : — Because  tliey  mil  not  continue  to  ' 
carry  on  that  Government,  if  an  import  trade  from  India  should  be 
granted  to  the  out-ports.  Thus,  the  original  statement  is  demons- 
trably established ;  and  all  the  Ipgie  of  the  City  cannot  overturn 

it. 

The  Directors  must  permit  the  words  ''  will  not ;  *^  for,  with 
the  record  of  the  East  India  Company's  history  before  us,  it  in 
impossible  to  say  they  cannot.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  let  us 
take  a  review  of  that  history,  and  let  us  examine,  what  evil  resulted 
lo  the  Company,  during  the  period  tltat  the  import  trade  from 
India  WAi  actually  extended  to  the  out-sports  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain. 
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When  the  first,  or  London  East  India  Compsny,  had  inearrcd 
<he  forfeiture  of  their  Charter  in  16939  by  the  non-pa jment  of  a 
stipolated  sum  of  money^  their  privileges  were  immediately  restoreil 
I0  them,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent,  granted  by  King  William 
III.  upon  this  express  ground: — *'  Considering  how  highly  it 
imports  the  honor  and  welfare  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  our  mb» 
jeets  thereof,  that  a  trade  and  trafiic  to  the  East  Indies  should  be 
continued;  and  being  well  satisfied  \hj/Li  the  same  may  be  of  great  and 
public  advantage ;  and  being  also  desirous  to  render  the  same,  aa 
much  as  in  us  lies,  mote  uatioualy  general,  and  extensrce^  than 
kiiherto  it  hath  beeti,^  Sfc. 

This  principle,  of  promoting  a  more  national,  general^  and  exten- 
sive trade  to  India  than  had  subsisted  under  the  then  existing 
Companyls  exclusive  Charter,  gave  rise  to  a  new  meantre  in  the 
yeas  l6^S,  in  an  Act  passed  in  the  Qth  and  lOth  year  of  the  same 
ling,  entitled,  jIh  Act  for  raising  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  mil^ 
Horn,  Ifc.  and  for  settling  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  parties 
subscribing  towards  that  loan,  were  formed  into  a  Society,,  called 
JJk  General  Society  of  Merchants,  ^c;  and  such  of  them  as 
choee  to  unite  their  subscriptions,  and  to  form  a  joint-stock,  were 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  37ie  English  East  India  Com-^^ 
fanjff  S^e.    The  General  Society  possessed  the  privil^e  of  an 
export  and  import  trade  with  India,  with  the  power  of  brii^ng 
their  impdrt  cargoes  frdm  India  to  the  out-ports  of  the  khtg-- 
dom,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  proposed  by  Government  at  the 
present  day ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  General  Society  of 
Merchants  were  not  restricted  as  to  the  ports  at  which  they  dionld 
enter,  whereas  Government  have  now  proposed,  that  merchants 
should  be  restricted  to  such  ports  as  can  best  afford  the  means  of 
gmirdiug  against  the  depredations  of  smnggiitig^ 

The  regulations,  which  were  adopted  for  ships  importing  from 
India  to  the  out-ports,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Act  9  and  10  Wil* 
Sam  III.  c.  44.  s.  69-  and  were  as  fcUow : — 

^  Provided  always^  and  it  is  here  enacted,  thftt  no  Company,  or 
patticular  person  or  personsy  who  shall  have  a  right,  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act^  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  of  other  parts  within  the 
fimits  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  trade,  until  Sufficient  security 
AaU  be  fiist  given  (which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Cust<mi4  in 
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Englatidy  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  for  the  time  beings  rnnf 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  take,  in  tlie  name  and  to  the  «« 
of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors),  that  such  Company,  or 
partUmlar  persons,  shall  cause  all  the  goods,  ivares,  merchandiaey 
and  commodities,  which  shall  at  any  time  or  limes  hereafter,  du* 
ring  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  be  laden  by  or  for  diem,  or  any  <^ 
them,  or  for  their,  or  any  of  their  accounts,  in  any  ship  or  diipa 
whatsoever,  bound  from  the  said  East  Indies,  or  parts  within  tfae 
limits  aforesaid,  to  be  brought  (without  breaking  bulk),  to  same 
port  of  England  or  Wales,  and  there  be  unkiden  and  put  to  lumdp: 
4'c.  And  that  all  goods  and  merchandises  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany aforesaid,  or  any  other  traders  to  the  East  Indies,  and  whick 
ahall  be  imported  itUo  England  or  Wales,  as  aforesaid,  pursuant 
Co  this  Act,  shall  by  them  be  sold  openly  and  publicly,  by  inch 
of  candle,  upon  their  respective  accounts,  and  not  otherwise." 

Upon  this  Act  of  the  gth  and  10th  of  William  111.  was  buil^ 
in  the  following  year,  that  famous  Charter  of  the  Company,  ufou . 
which  they  rest  the  weight  of  their  pretensions;  and  that  very 
Oiarler,  as  is  here  rendered  incontestable  by  the  Act  itself,  com* 
prehended  the  principle  of  an  Import  Trade  from  India  to  the 
OUT-PORTS  oft/ie  kingdom. 

The  form  and  condition  of  the  security  which  was  to  be  given 
by  the  out-port  merchants,  will  be  found  in  the  Act,  6tb  Anne,  c» 
d.  entitled,  ^*  An  Act  for  better  securing  the  duties  on  East  India 
goods"  By  that  Act,  the  security  to.be  given  was  fixed  ''at the 
rate  of  %50Ol,  sterling  for  every  himdred  ton  their  ships  or  vess^ 
shall  be  respectively  kt  for;"  and  the  only  restriction  imposed 
i:^on  the  import  trade  from  India  was,  that  it  should  be  brought 
^^  to  some  port  in  Great  Britain," 

Thus,  then,  any  man  who  looks  but  a  little  beyond  the  objects 
which  lie  accidentally  before  his  eyes,  may  see,  that  the  measure 
now  suggested  by  Government,  instead  of  being  a  wild  and  airy 
speculation,  a  theoretical  innovation,  a  new,  uhtried,and  dangerous 
experiment,  o&  which  we  have  no  ground  to  reaaon  from  experi- 
ence (as  it  has  been  iguorantly  and  falsely  asserted),  is  nothing 
more  dian  reverting  to  an  ancient  principle,  involved  in  the  CoDOh* 
pany's  applauded  Charter  of  the  10th  of  William  the  Third,  and  to 
the  practice  of  our  forefathers  in  the  brightest  period  of  our  domes* 
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lie  histofjr ;  ft  period,  in  %vhich  the  British  Constitution  f ecfeircd 
its  last  perfection,  and. from  which  the  present  powqr  and  greatness 
of  the  British  Empire^  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  dates  its  ori- 
gin. 

Having  sufficiently  proved  and  established  this  great  fact,  let 
OS  next  inquire,  what  history  reveals  to  us  of  the  consequences 
of  that  import  trade  to  the  out-pirts,  that  can  tend,  in  any  degree, 
to  justify,  or  give  support  to,  the  Company,  in  determining  to 
resort  to  an  alternative  which,  tlicy  acknowledge,  vrill  subvert 
the  system  of  Indian  Government  (and  thereby  shake  the  Consti- 
tution at  home),  rather  than  renew  the  measure  of  a  regulated 
Ihide  to  the  out^ports. 

We  have  not  to  deduce  these  consequences  from  abstract  hyjx^ 
thesisy  but  from  historical  testimony ;  let  us,  then,  observe  ¥rhat 
that  testimony  unfolds.  No  evil,  of  any  kind  whatever^  resulted 
to  the  incorporated,  or  Joint  Stock  Company,  from  ^le  privHegc 
enjoyed  by  the  out-ports.  On  the  contrary,  that  Joint  Stock 
Company,  issuing  out  of  the  General  Society  of  Merchants  (which, 
as  has  been  above  stated,  scon  became  the  English  East  India 
Company),  rose  above  all  their  competitors,  notivithstanding  the 
power  of  importing,  without  limitation^  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  that  they 
overcame  the  former,  or  London  Company ;  they  oblainied  a  sur- 
render of  all  •  their  rights  to  St.  Helena,  Bombay,  and  all  tfidr 
other  islands  and  settlementa  in  India;  they  at  length  recrived 
that  ancient  Company  into  their  om'h  body ;  and  finaBy  became 
the  United  East  India  Company  of  the  present  day.  And  so  Ut* 
tie  did  the  competition  and  free  import  of  the  general  raerchantt 
tend  to  obstruct  the  growth  ot  the  United  Company,  even  in  the 
age  of  its  infancy ;  and  so  '^  superior  were  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  trading  with  a  joint-stock  (to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  the  Company*s  most  strenuous  champions),  that  at  the  time  of 
the  union  of  the  two  Companies,  out  of  the  whole  loan  of  two 
millions^  only  7000/.  then  remained  the  property  of  the  weparatt 
trades  of  the  General  Society;  and  this  sum  also  was  soon  ab* 
sorbed  in  the  United  Company.*' '     If  tiien  the  Company,  starting 

*  A  Short  History  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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«#igiiially  vith  only  a  joint  stock,  aguiast  a  cibnflpefition  in  the 
Ottt*port9  of  the  kingdom^  with  a  power  to  import  to  tbose  Out^ 
portSj  outBtripped  and  overcame  all  their  competitors ;  what  can 
ibey  seriously  apprehend  from  a  renewal  of  the  same  experiment, 
in  the  present  momentum  of  their  power,  and  when  they  are  abla 
to  unite  with  their  joint-stock,  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  their 
present  empire  in  the  East? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  no  better  success  is  likely  to  attend 
the  commercial  speculatiotis  of  the  out-ports,  why  is  so  strong  an 
e^ort  made,  Co  admit  them  to  a  share  in  the  India  trade  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  When  Mr.  Duudas,  in  the  year  ISOO,  so  forci- 
bly expressed  his  opinion  agains»t  any  such  admission,  he  did  not 
ground  that  opinion  upon  a  question  of  ports,  but  of  commercial 
capital.  He  considered  the  capital  of  the  Compauy  as  sufficient 
for  ali  the  advantage  which  the  public,  in  tlie  aggregate,  could 
derive  from  the  India  l^rade ;  and  he  maintained,  that  the  aggre- 
gate interest  of  the  public  would  suffer  from  any  measure,  tending 
^  to  divert  any  larger  proportion  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
country  from  a  more  advantageous  and  more  profitable  use."  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  worldare  become  materially  altered,  siilce 
die  period  of  ISOO. .  The  commercial  capital,  of  which  Mr.  Dun- 
das  then  reasoned,  is  deprived  of  that  advantageous  aud  profitable 
employment  which  his  argun'.ent  supposed,  aud  is  therefore  with- 
out application  ox  direction ;  from  whence  it  has  resulted,  that 
the  operation  of  commerce  is  interiiipted,  and  its  activity  sus- 
pended, ^rhe  allowing  that  cttpita]  to  be  partially  directed  to  the 
markets  of  India,  would  therefore,  tuuler  present  circumstances, 
have  tiie  great  national  advantage,  of  rccoverh)^  the  activity  and 
spirit  of  commerce,'  and  of  eucoui  aging  an  extensive  public  interest 
which  is  at  present  disappointed, if  not  dormant;  and,  whenever 
a  more  prosperous  state  of  things  i>hould  return,  the  capital  so  en- 
gaged  for  a  time,  would,  from  the  nature  of  commerce,  unques« 
tionably  recal  itself,  and  seek  again  a  more  profitable  market,  if 
^y  such  should  o)^)en.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  East  India  Cbm« 
pany,  adding  to  their  joint-stock  all  the  revenues  of  India,  "need 
hardly  know,  because  they  could  not  feel,  tliat  they  had  any  com- 
petitors in  the  markets  of  India.  And,  as  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, was  able  to  guard  the  out-ports  against  smuggling   in  the 
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period  of  the  infancy  of  the  Company,  they  migbt  aod  oiigkt 
to  feel  a  perfect  confidence,  that  the  same  authority  can  guard 
diem  equally  now,  in  the  present  period  of  their  maturity. 

ThiiB>  alnce  history  renders  it  indisputable,  that  an  import  trade 
from  India  to  the  out-ports  of  the  kingdom  has  been  faenetofore 
exercised  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  may  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  East  India  Company; 
rince  the  Execntive  Government  can  guard  it  against  smuggling 
at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne ;  and  since  a  great  and  urgent  national  interest  ret* 
sonably  demands  it^  both  from  Parliament  and  the  Company; 
the  present  moment  furnishes  a  most  fit  occasion  for  the  Com- 
pany  to  consider  Mr.  Duudas's  solemn  call  upon  ^*  their  wiadon^ 
policy,  and  liberality,"  made  by  him  to  them  in  the  year  1800; 
and  sJso  his  weighty  admonition,  that  **  if  any  thing  can  endatfger 
their  monopoly^    it    is    an    unnecessary  adhbbe^nce  to 

POINTS    not  essential  to    THEIR    EXISTENCE/* 

It  has  been  called  illiberal^  to  question  the  motives  of  the 
Diiectors,  in  refusing  their  consent  to  an  import  trade  to  the  ont- 
ports.  But,  with  the  facts  of  history,  which  have  been  h&e 
produced,  staring  us  and  them  in  the  face,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  not  to  question  those  motives.  No  man  can  entertain  a 
higher  respect  for  the  East  India  Company,  as  a  body  politie 
,  and  corporate,  or  contemplate  with  higher  admiration  the  distin- 
guished career  which  it  has  run,  than  Gracchus ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  no  one  is  better  persuaded  of  the  operation  of  policy,  m 
a  'body  circumstanced  as  they  are.  And  it  &  more  espedaliy 
necessary  to  watch  that  policy,  and  to  be  free  to  interpret  politicai 
motives,  at  the  present  crisis,  because,  at  the  eve  of -the  expir- 
ation of  the  Company's /a5^  Charter,  in  1793,  certain  rights  were 
anxiously  alledged  on  their  behalf  in  a  work  iutidSd^  *'  -4  Short 
History  of  the  East  India  Company,  ^c."  rights  absdutriy 
unmaintainable,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  the  soverei^ty  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  allegatioos^ 
theninade,  appear  now  to  assume  the  form  of  a  practical  oMffwn. 
To  those  alleged  rights,  therefore,  it  will  be  advisable  eariy  to  caU 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  nation.  ^ 

GRACCHUS. 
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LETTER  VII. 


PVedhesday,  Jan.  27,  1819. 

JLhere  Is  an  Irritability  manifested  at  the  present  moment^  by 
those  who  are  intimately  united  in^interest  with  the  East  India  Com-* 
pany,  which  appears  strongly  indicative  of  an  unhealthy  case.  It 
is  well  known^  that  the  revenues  of  the  Company,  far  from  being 
able  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  State  that  augmentation 
which  was  made  the  condition  of  the  Company's  present  Charter, 
have,  from  causes  which  the  Directors  could  not  control,  been  so 
deficient,  that  they  have  been  obliged,  at  different  times,  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  pecuniary  aid ;  that  they  are  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  not  less  than  forty-two  millions;  and  that  they  are  now  unable 
to  discharge  their  engagements,  without  again  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment to  obtain  the  means.  Yet,  ''an  Old  Proprietor"  feels 
no  uneasiness  from  this  state  of  the  Company's  affairs ;  and  this, 
we  must  suppose,  proceeds  from  an  opinion,  that  the  dividend 
he  now  receives  is  secured  to  him  for  the  time  to  come. 

But  Parhament  has  never,  directly  nor  indirectly,  made  itself  a 
collateral  security  to  the  Proprietors,  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  10}  per  cent.  The  aids. at  different  times  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, have  proceeded  from  a  mixed  principle,  of  equity  and  of 
liberal  support.  Of  equity,  so  far  as  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Company  have  been  occasioned  by  political  events;  of  liberal 
support,  so  far  as  those  embarrassments  may  have  been,  caused 
by  disappointment  in  trade. '  If  the  Proprietors  should  not  discri- 
minate between  these  two  principles  which  have  actuated  Parlia- 
ment, but  claim  tlie  whole  of  the  succours  afforded, .  upon  a 
ground  of  positive  right,  they  might  impose  upon  Parliament  the 
necessity  of  requiring  the  East  India  Company  to  bring  their  aff&TB 
to  a  final  settlement ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined^ how  far  the  public  are  equitably  pledged  to  the  Proprie- 
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tors,  and  how  hr  the  Proprietors  must  be  left  to  settle  their 
own  accounts  with  the  Company  alone,  ^nd  it  is  possible,  that 
the  result  might  not  a£ford  that  confidence  of  a  well-secured  divi- 
dend of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  an  Old  Pbophibtob 
considers  it  an  attack  upon  private  property  even  to  question. 

Such  an  bsue,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  vefy  likely  to 
occur,  unless  the  Managers  of  the  East  India  Company's  con- 
cerns, from  any  ill-advised  determination  in  their  counsels,  should 
take  some  steps,  by  which  their  affairs  should  be  abruptly 
brought  to  a  settlement :  in  which  event,  any  disappointment 
or  loss  sustained  by  the  Proprietors  will  /be  chargeable  upon 
those  Managers,  who  thus  desert  their  duty  to  their  constituents ; 
and  not  on  the  public,  or  the  government.  The  Managers  of  the 
East  India  Company,  having  so  clear  and  responsible  a  duty  bind- 
ing upon  them,  ought  to  be  most  scrupulous  of  failing  in  that 
duty,  through  any  capricious  or  speculative  ''  adherence  to  ptnnts 
not  essential  to  their  existence  ;^  for,  if  they  should  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  the  Proprietors  by  now  attempting  to  convert  their 
temporary  grants  into  a  perpetual  right;  although  the  disap- 
pointed Proprietors  may  arraign  the  public,  yet  the  public  it 
large  will,  with  justice,  impeach  the  Managers  of  the  East  Infia 
Company. 

In  order  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Proprietors  to  the  snnple 
fact  of  their  actual  position,  their  attention  was  called  by  Grac« 
chus,  on  the  13th  inst.  to  the  consideration,  whether  the  Com- 
pany, loaded  with  a  debt  of  4^,000,000/.  and  being  unable  to 
discharge  the  sum  of  four  millions  becoming  due,  could  reasonably 
expect,  that  if  Parliament  should  now  come  to  their  immediate 
relief,  it  would  engage  itself,  in  all  future  time,  for  the  payment 
of  a  dividend  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  especially,  if,  upon  any 
contingent  winding  up  of  the  Company's  affiedrs,  called  for  hj 
their  own  pertinacity,  their  remaining  resources  should  be  found 
inadequate  to  secure  that  dividend  to  the  Proprietors  i  Ani^  die 
possible  case  was  suggested,  of  some  guardian  of  die  public 
purse  deeming  it  equitable,  that  in,  the  event  of  Parliament  being 
disposed  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Proprietors,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  latter  should  be  called  upon,  on  dieir  putt,  to 
submit  to  some  condition  of  accommodation.  ^ 

**  An  Old  Propri&tob*'   discovers    in  tbi*  wngmnent  of 
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cautiotii  only  a  direct  menace  from  die  Executive  Government 
to  the  purses  of  the  Proprietors; — ^a  plain  and  intelligible  threat, 
that  payment  of  their  just  claims  shall  be  withheld;   and    he 
*'  thanks  God,  that  he  lives  in  a  country,  where  such  language 
will  be  treated  with  merited  scorn."    This  Old  PBOPHiEToa 
should  have  known,  that  Government  has  never  declined  to  settle 
any  accounts  with  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  pro- 
perly authenticated:  under  present  circumstances^  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that    Government  should   incur  the  responsibility  of 
ipplying  the  public  money  to  discharge  claims  which  have  not  beeti 
sufficiently  investigated.     So  far,  however,  is  Government  from 
having  evinced  any  disposition  to  throw  unnecessary  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  Company's  pecuniary  arrangements,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  contest  with  the  Directors,  it  has  granted  to 
the  Company  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  between  8  and 
900,000/.    of  tea   duties,  which   the   Company  had  actually  re* 
ceived  from  the  buyers  of  the  tea.     It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known,   that  the  Company  formerly  paid  the   duties  upon  tea^ 
upon  its   being  imported  and  landed;    by  which    means,    the 
amount  of    duties  was  immediately  drawn  into  the  Exchequer. 
To  accommodate  the  Company,   a  change  of  practice  was  al- 
lowed by  Government,   and  the  Company  have  been  permitted 
to  sell  their  teas,   in  the  first  instance,  without  the  interference 
of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  upon  condition  of  the  Company 
afterwards  remitting  the  gross  amount  of  duties  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue.    Thus  they  actually  make  their  own  profits  upon  the 
tea,   and  receive  into  their  own  hands  the  Government  duties, 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  them.    The  duties  actually  so 
received  by  the   Company,    amount  to   the  sum   above  stated ; 
and  the  Old  PROPRiETok  will  probably  deem    it  no  slight 
proof  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Government  to  render  an  accom- 
modation to  the  Company,  that,  during  the  pending  discussion, 
it  has  made  arrangements  for  allowing  the  Company  an  extended 
period,  for  transferring  the  very  considerable  sum  of  which  they 
have  actually  received  the  beneficial  use. 

It  should  be  always  remembered,  by  the  Company,  and  by 
the  public,  as  parties  in  a  great  compact,  that  the  privilege  of 
A  exclusive  trade  to  India  and  China  has  never  been  granted  to 
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the  Company  without  reserve ;  or,  as  if  their  possession  of  that 
exclusive  benefit  was,  in  itself,  tlie  most  advantageous  arrange- 
ment for  the  public  interest.  The  grant  has  always  proceeded 
upon  a  principle,  of  bargain  and  covenant;  and  on  the  consi- 
deration of  a  pecuniary  advance,  to  be  made  by  the  Company  to 
the  Public,  as  the  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the 
public  rights  in  the  India  trade.  Upon  this  principle  alone,  has 
the  exclusive  trade  ever  been  conceded  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  either  under  its  present  form,  or  under  any  of  its  former 
denominations. 

To  shorten  the  discussion,  however,  let  the  Proprietors  and 
the  Company  take  the  following  compressed  view,  of  the  probable 
consequences  which  would  severally  result,  from  a  compliance 
with,  or  rejection  of,  the  proposition  made  by  Government^  as 
the  basis'  of  a  new  Charter ;  and  let  them  consider,  in  which  of 
the  two  they  foresee  the  greatest  security  for  their  own  future 
interests. 

If,  upon  maturely  weighing  the  case  before  them,  the  Com- 
pany should  accede  to  the  proposition  of  Government;  and  if 
an  arrangement,  founded  upon  that  proposition^  should  receive 
Ae'sanction  of  Parliament; 

1 .  The  Company  will  preserve  the  entire  China  trade  :  and  this 
principal  sphere  of  their  commercial  profit,  will  remain  undis- 
turbed. 

2.  They  will  possess  advant^^es  for  continuing  to  carry  on  the 
India  trade,  so  far  superior  to  those  of  all  pnvate  competitors, 
from  their  territorial  and  commercial  revenues,  that,  with  a  mo- 
derate exertion  of  their  activity,  they  may  preserve  almost  the 
whple  of  that  trade. 

3.  They  will  possess  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  India 
J'rade,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  Indian  Governments ;  and  as 
those  Governments  will  continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power,  all  the  private  merchants,  who  may  repair  to  the  ports 
and  harbours  within  the  extensive  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  will 
of  course  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  their  Government.  » 

4.  They  will  retain  the  whole  patronage  and  expenditure  of  a 
revenue  of  upwards  of  Fifteen  Millions  sterling  per  annum  in 
India,  together  with  very  extensive  establishments  at  liomei  depend- 
ing iipon  that  revenue* 
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5.  The  accounts  between  the  public  and  the  Company,  being 
brought  to  no  sudden  and  violent  crisis  of  settlement,  may  be  ami* 
cably  and  leisurely  adjusted,  with  a  view  to  mutual  convenience. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Company  iiicauliously  drop  tlie 
mhstance  to  pursue  the  shadow,  and  refuse  the  proposition  of 
Government :  and  should  Parliament,  upon  a  full  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Company,  deem  it 
more  advisable  to  bring  their  accounts  witii  the  public  to  a  thorough 
investigation  and  final  settlement,  than  to  admit  the  Company's 
new  pretensions  to  a  perpetual  monopoly  ; 

1 .  The  Company  will  lose  as  much  of  the  China  trade  as  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  private  merchants,  who  think  they  shall 
be  able  to  sell  tea  85  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Company. 

£.  They  will  lose  the  control  of  the  India  Commerce,  and  will 
carry  on  their  traffic  in  India  as  subjects,  in  common  with  the 
private  British  merchants. 

•  S.  By  that  loss,  voluntarily  incurred,  they  may  throw  the  greatest 
part  of  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  pcivate  traders. 

4.  ITiey  will  lose  the  patronage  of  India,  and  the  establishments 
depending  upon  it;  which  they  will  thus  compel  Parliament, 
contrary  to  the  disposition  of  Government,  to  place  under  different 
arrangements. 

5.  The  accounts  between  the  public  and  the  Company  nmst  be 
referred  for  investigation  to  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  to  be  finally 
settled  and  adjusted. 

It  is  now  for  the  Proprietors,  after  well  considering  these  two 
alternatives,  to  determine,  under  which  of  the  two  their  dividend  will 
be  most  secure. 

With  regard  to  constitutional  objections  against  taking  the 
Government  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company  (upon  which 
objection  their  confidence  in  their  present  pretensions  chiefly 
reposes)^  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
after  the  experience  of  so  many  years,  is  unequal  to  4he  task  of  de- 
vising a  system  as  good  as  that  of  the  Company,  without  incurring 
the  eviVNvhich  those  Constitutional  objections  suppose.  The  Com- 
pany's Government,  it  must  be  recollected,  has  been  a  production 
of  chance,  and  has  grown  by  the  progress  of  accidental  events.  It 
basj  indeed^  answered  far  better  in  practice  than  could  have  been 
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expectedy,if  we  consider  its  origin ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  it  should  be  materially  altered ;  neither  is  U  likely  that  any 
such  alteration  6f  the  system  should  be  contemplated;^  unless  the 
indiscretion  of  the  Company  should  impose  upon  Parliament  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  that  measure.  But  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  measure  insuperably  difficult  to  preserve  whatever  is 
really  good  in  the  present  system,  and  even,  to  remedy  some  of  ils 
defects,  without  departing  from  the  path  of  experience,  and  resort* 
ing  to  improvements  of  theory  and  experiment. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  such  a  system 
would  acquire  an  evident  advantage  over  that  which  has  hitheito 
obtained  ;  viz.  that  it  would,  in  every  session,  be  liable  to  the  revision 
of  Parliament,  and  to  the  immediate  conection  of  every  error 
which  might  be  observed,  and  to  such  further  continual  improve* 
ments  as  experience  might  direct ;  ifo4  being  embjirra$$ed  by  the 
compact  of  a  Charter. 

GRACCHUS- 


LETTEU  VIII. 

Wednesday  J  February  17,  1813. 

J.  T  is  very  observable,  that  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  admission  of  ships,  returning 
firom  India,  to  import  and  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  any  other  place 
than  the  Port  of  London,  are  not  founded  so  much  upon  any  state* 
ment  of  the  injury  which  the  trade  of  ^e  Company  would  sustain 
by  admitting  them,  as  upon  a  provident  regard  for  the  adventurers 
themselves,  and  a  caution  held  out  to  them  not  to  entertain  an  expec- 
tation of  benefiting  by  any  commercial  speculation  in  India ;  since  the 
long  experience  of  the  Company  has  enabled  them  to'dioi^ttat  it 
must  be  ultimately  ruinous  to  the  speculator.  The  sum  of  die  expe- 
rience, alleged  by  those  who  have  come  forward  to  defend  tifis 
pointy  is  <'  That  ii  is  not  praQiicabk  to  extend  th^  cantitmption  nf 
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European  tnanufaciurei  generally  in  India  ;'*  and  the  facts  which 
they  have  asserted  in  support  of  this  experimental  argument,  and 
upon  Mrhicti  thej  rest  its  strength^  are  these  four  following  : 

1.  That  die  natives  of  India  entertain  a  strong  characteristio 
aversion  to  engage  in  colbmercial  transactions  with  foreigners. 

2.  Hiat  their  religious  prejudices,  customs,  habits,  and  tastes, 
render  it  impossible  that  they  should  ever  become  consumers  of 
our  manufactures^  to  any  extent. 

3.  That  their  poverty  opposes  an  insuperable  bar  to  such  con* 
sumption. 

4.  That  these  facts  and  their  consequences  are  demonstrated  in 
the  examples  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  not  able 
to  carry  their  export  commerce  with  India  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Let  us  take  these  several  propositions  in  their  order ;  and  examine, 
how  far  they  possess  that  force  of  truth,  which  the  Company  has 
supposed  to  belong  to  them. 

1.  In  the  infancy  of  the  European  intercourse  with  [ndia^  the  sole 
object  of  those  who  engaged  in  its  commerce  was,  to  procure  the 
produce  and  commodities  of  the  East,  in  diis  pursuit,  so  far  were 
the  natives  from  opposing  any  obstacles  to  their  endeavours^  that 
they  were  found  disposed  to  afford  every  facility  to  a  traffic,  which 
brought  them  specie  in  exchange  for  their  manufactures,  and  for  the 
productions  of  their  soU.  This  fact,  which  is  established  by  every 
writer  who  treated  upon  the  subject  of  the  India  commerce  during^ 
that  period,  would  of  itself  constitute  a  complete  answer  to  those 
who  advance  the  proposition,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  averse, 
through  an  established  prejudice,  to  engage  in  commercial  transac-* 
tions  with  foreigners. 

When  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  and  German  artists  enabled 
the  speculators  in  this  traffic  to  introduce  worh  of  fancy,  we  learn 
from  Tavemier,  who  made  six  several  joumeyS|  between  the  years 
1645  and  1670,  from  France  to  India,  by  various  routes,  that  the 
Rajahs  of  Hindostan  and  of  the  Deccan,  as  well  as  the  Mahome- 
dan  iMnces  of  those  countries,  admitted  him  into  their  states ;  that 
the  articles  of  manufacture  which  he  introduced  were  received  and 
purchased  with  an  avidity  which  encouraged  him  to  continue,  for  so 
many  years,  the  pursuit  of  that  commerce  v  that  he  found  the  natives 
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of  India,  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  country  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  engaged  in  the  active  prosecution  of  foreign  traf- 
fic ;  and  that  the  number  of  Banyans  (the  chief  commercial  cast  of 
Hindoos)  at  that  time  established  at  Ispahan,  were  not  less  than  ten 
thousand.  Forster,  who,  in  a  more  recent  period,  followed  Taver^ 
nier  in  one  of  the  routes  which  he  had  traversed,  informs  us,  that 
in  the  year  1783,  he  found  Banyans  established  at  A strachan,  within 
the  Russian  empire.  And  we  further  learn  from  Bruce,  that  the 
principal  agents  of  commerce  at  Mocha  and  Jedda,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
were  Banyans  ;  and  that  they  had  even  extended  themselves  into 
Abyssinia.  No  stronger  evidence,  therefore,  can  be  required  to 
make  it  manifest,  that  foreign  as  well  as  iuternal  trade  has  been  in 
all  ages,  and  still  continues  to  be  at  the  present  day,  a  coo^mon  prac* 
tice,  and  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  Hindoos. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  restrictive  operation  of  the  religious  pre- 
judices and  customs  of  th^  Hindoos,  against  the  adoption  of  foreign 
articles  of  manufacture  ;  Mr.  Colcbrooke,  lately  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  has  furnished 
us  with  information  upon  this  subject,  equally  important  and  decisive* 
In  an  unpublished  work,  on  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of 
Bengal,  cited  in  The  Edinburgh  Revieh,  for  November,  1812,  that 
gentleman  observes,  that,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Hin- 
doos, '^  All  things  come  undejiled  from  the  shop ;"  or,  in  the  worda 
of  Meuu,  '^  ^rhe  hands  of  an  Artist  employed  in  his  art  are  always 
pure ;  and  so  is  every  vendible  commodity  when  exposed  to  sale  ; 
that  woollens  are  purified  by  a  single  exposure  to  air,  while  water  ii 
necessary  to  purify  other  clothes."  Proceeding  with  these  principles, 
he  further  informs  us,  '^  That  tlie  rainy  season  ai^d  winter  of  India 
afford  real  occasion  for  the  use  of  woollens ;  that  the  fabrics  of 
!kurope  are  always  preferred ;  and,  if  the  articles  were  adapted  in  the 
manufacture  to  the  Indian  use,  and  the  price  reduced,  the  consump^ 
tion  would  descend  from  the  middle  even  to  the  more  nufuerous 
clasps.     That  the  natives  of  India  do  not  want  a  taste  for  porce* 
laiue,  and  other  elegant  wares  ;  that  they  require  vast  quantities  of 
metallic  vessels,  and  of  hardware ;  that,  considering  the  greajness  oif 
the  population,  and  the  disposition  of  the  natives  to  use  European 
manufactures,  it  cannot  be  doubted   that  a  gres^t  vend  might  be 
found,  and  that  the  demand  will  increase  with  the  restoration  of 
wealth.'* 
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<  The  autliority  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  tliis  subject  would  be  codcIo. 
tfive,  even  if  it  stood  alone  :  but  it  may  be  sirpported  by  a  i-eference 
to  tlie  opinion  t>f  many  persons^  who  have  been  resident  in  the  great 
cities  of  India.  Those  persons  would  be  found  to  testify,  that  at 
Delhi^  at  Lucknow,  at  Hydrabad^  Mysore,  and  Tanjore,  in  all  the 
capitals,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  a  taste  prevails  amongst 
the  natives  for  a  variety  of  articles  of  European  manufacture.  The 
late  Nabob  of  Oude^  was  known  to  have  aifected  the  European 
dress ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  costume  of  his  picture,  in  the  posses* 
•ion  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

A  large  assortment  of  cut  glass  lustres  has  been  provided  by  order 
for  tlie  Sonbahdar  of  the  Deccan  :  and  a  person  is  now  proceeding 
to  India,  with  the  license  of  the  Company,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  arranging  them,  when  they  shall  have  reached  his  palace  of  Hy* 
drabad. 

The  Rajah  of  Mysore  (and,  in  the  same  manner,  many  of  the  Ser- 
<lars  of  that  state),  is  frequently  clothed  in  scarlet  cloth ;  his  servants 
are  generally  dressed  in  woollen  of  that  color ;  and  he  often  travels 
in  an  English  carriage,  driven  by  postillions,  who  are  habited  in  the 
English  costume.  The  Rajah,  of  Tanjore  exhibits  in  his  palace  a 
colossal  marble  statue  of  himself,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Flaxman ; 
and  the  monument  of  his  revered  Mentor,  the  late  celebrated  missio- 
nary  Swartz,  sculptured  by  the  same  eminent  artist,  was  executed 
and  sent  to  Tanjore,  at  the  express  and  urgent  desire  of  that  eii-i 
lightened  Prince. 

We  must  further  observe,  that  so  far  are  the  religious  and  civil 
habits  of  the  Hindoos  from  obstructing  tlie  intercourse  of  trade, 
that  their  policy  has  connected  trade  with  religion  ;  and  the  great 
festivals  of  their  worship,  are  at  the  same  time  the  appointed  periods 
and  scenes  of  their  nio&t  active  commerce.  Jaggernaut,  Ramisse- 
ram,  Tripetty,  are  the  most  celebrated  places  of  Hindoo  devotion 
within  the  British  dominions ;  and  every  one  who  has  resided  in 
India  must  know,  that  fairs  are  held  at  those  places  at  the  periods 
when  the  greatest  concourse  of  pilgrims  is  drawn  to  them  by  the 
celebration  of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  further 
illustration  of  the  disposition  of  the  natives  to  traffic,  in  every  way 
by  which  profit  can  be  derived,  the  following  fact  may  be  stated ; 
which  can  be  attested  by  every  officer  who  served  with  the  army 
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under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (now  Marquis  of  Wellington^)  agniBt 
the  MahrattaSy  in  1803.  The  distant  and  severe  service  in  which 
that  army  had  been  engaged^  had  exhausted  the  store  of  'Eoropean 
necessaries  with  which  it  had  advanced  against  the  enemy ;  and  the 
officers  arrived  at  Poonah^  almost  destitute  of  those  comforts  and 
accommodations.  But  they  found  the  native  merchants  of  that 
capital  provided  with  tlie  most  essential  of  those  several  articles^ 
and  they  were  soon  supplied^  through  the  agency  of  those  mer- 
chants,  with  every  thing  for  which  they  had  occasion.  Poonah  it 
the  capital  of  a  Brahmin  government ;  and,  dierefore,  this  tiogie 
fact  would  serve  to  funiisli  a  complete  answer  to  every  tiling  that 
has  been  asserted^  against  the  practicability  of  introducing  and 
eiKtending  the  manufactures  of  Europe  into  every  part  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

3.  That  the  poverty  of  a  large  majority  of  the  native  subjects  of 
our  Indian  Empire  is  such,  as  to  disable  them  from  acquiring  our 
manufactures,  is  certainly  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  that  population  possess  the^  fneana  of 
indulging  in  every  article  of  convemence  and  luxury,  both  native 
and  European.  It  has  been  very  generally  stated,  that  there  are 
only  two  classes  of  people  in  India,  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor.  But  a  minute  investigation  into  the  society  of  India,  would 
discover  the  error  of  this  statement,  and  would  show,  tl|at  there 
exists  a  third  and  middle  class,  far  removed  from  the  condition  of 
either  of  the  others ;  greatly  exceeding  in  number  the  former  of 
these,  pnd  falling  far  short  of  the  latter.  This  class,  as  they  cer- 
tainly possess  the  means,  would,  if  proper  steps  were  taken,  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  demand  and  consumption  of  many  of 
our  home  manufactures. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  evidence,  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
*  the  ill  success  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  traders,  we  are  to 

observe,  that  the  situation  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch, 
during  the  period  when  they  were  in  possessipn  of  die  Euiopean 
trade  with  India,  was  so  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  die 
.  British  nation  at  the  present  moment,  that  it  ia  scarcely  poadUe 
to  draw  a  sound  comparison  between  them«  The  native  Govein- 
ments  were  at  that  time  powerful ;  and  the  establishments  of  the 
Portuguese^  and  afterwards  of  the  Dutchj  extended  but  a  abort 
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distance  froai  the  sea-coast ;  the  manufactures  of  Europe  were, 
in  a  manner^  in  their  infancy ;  and  neither  Portugal  nor  Holland 
vfere  maniftacturing  countries.  Whereas^  the  British  empire  in 
DOW  established  over  the  richest  and  most  populous  regious  of 
India,  and  its  influence  is  extended  even  further  than  its  dominion ; 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  attained  a  degree 
of  perfection,  which  never  has  been  equalled;  they  can  be 
fashioned  to  the  tastes,  the  wants,  and  the  caprices  of  every  nation 
and  climate ;  and  certainly,  the  interests  of  the  country  call  for  the 
cultivation  of  every  channel,  which  can  be  opened  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  commerce. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  these  observations,  than  by  applying 
the  circumstantial  evidence  which  they  afford,  to  Mr.  Dundas's 
letter  of  the  second  of  April  1800 ;  in  which  that  Minister  admit- 
ted the  fact,  of  a  progressively  increasing  consumption ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  conceived,  diat  the  customs  of  the  natives  would 
prescribe  limits  to  its  extension.    '^  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  says 
he,  *^  that  the  exports  from  this  country  to  India  have  not  been 
very  considerably  increased  of  late  years;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that,  from  recent  circumstances,  they  may  be  still  considerably  in* 
creased.      But  the  prospect,  from  the  causes  I  have  already 
feferred  to,  must  always  be  a  limited  one.^    What  these  causes 
are,  he  thus  explains : — ^^  The  export  trade  to  India  can  never  be 
extended  to  any  degree  proportionate  to  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  Indian  Empire ;  neither  can  the  returns  upon  it  be  very- 
profitable  to  individuals.    Those  who  attend  to  the  manners,,  the 
manufactures,  the  Jood,  the  raiment ,  the  moral  and  religious  pre^ 
Judices  of  that  country,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  trace  the  causes  why 
this  proposition  must  be  a  true  one. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  produced  demonstrates,  that 
neither  the  manners,  raiments,  nor  prejudices  of  Hindostan,  are  of 
s  nature  to  impede  the  introduction  of  articles  of  European  man- 
u£K:ture ;  and  it  thus  proves,  that  the  causes  assigned  for  the  limi- 
tation of  our  export  trade,  are  not  calculated  to  impose  any  such 
limitation.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  causes,  why  the 
consumption  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe  in  India  has  in  no 
degree  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  our  territories,  and  of 
their  population  ?  The  enumnaUQii  of  this*  branch  of  our  subject 
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would  carry  ns  to  too  great  a  length  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
will  therefore  best  be  feserved  for  a  separate  cowmunic^ion. 

GRACCHUS. 


LETTER  .IX. 

Saturday,  March  «0,  J  8 15. 

In  searching  for  the  caiues,  which  have  prevented  an  extensive 
introduction  of  the  British  manufactures  into  the  countries  subject 
to  the  domimon  or  influence  of  the  British  Crown  in  India,  it 
naturally  occurs ;  that  no  measure  appears  ever  to  have  been  con- 
certedy  fpr  the  general  purpose  of  alluring  the^attention  of  the 
natives  of  India  to  the  articles  of  European  importation.  This 
neglect  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  opinions  which  have  been  so 
erroneously  entertained^  concerning  the  civil  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoos. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  been  addiiM:edy  ta  prove 
{hat  those  opinions  are  wholly  unfounded ;  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Travels  of  Forster,  in  the  years  17B£-d,  will  further 
evince^  that  the  Hindoos^  far  from  entertaining  any  indisposition 
to  engage  in  commercial  dealings  with  strangers^  have  widely  ex* 
tended  themselves  in  different  foreign  countries  for  that  express 
purpose.  ^ 

Herat. — ''At  Herat,  I  found  in  two  Karavanseras  about  one 
hundred  Hindoo  merchants,  who^  by  the  maintenance  of  a  biisk 
commerce^  and  by  extending  a  long  chain  of  credit,  have  become 
valuable  subjects  to  the  Government.  When  the  Hindoos  cross 
the  Attock,  they  usually  put  on  the  dress  of  a  northern  Astatic^ 
being  seldom  seen  without  a  long  cloth  coat>  and  a  high  cap«* 

«  Farstefs  Travels,  p.  135,6. 
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TuEsuiSH.-^"  About  one  hundred  Hindoo  families,  from 
Moultan  and  Jessilmere,  are  established  in  this  town,  which  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  emigration  on  this  side  of  Persia.  They 
occupy  a  quarter  in  which  no  Mahoraedan  is  permitted  to  reside; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  those  of  the  Bramin  sect 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Peerzadah,  a  title  which  the 
Mahomedans  usually  bestow  on  the  descendants  of  their  Prophet. 
Small  companies  of  Hindoos  are  also  settled  at  Meschid,  Yezd, 
Kachin,  Casbin,  and  some  parts  of  the  Caspian  shore;  and  more 
extensive  societies  are  established  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  they  maintain  a  navigable  commerce  with  the 
western  coast  of  India.' " 

Baku. — "A  society  of  Moultan  Hindoos,  which  has  long 
been  established  at  Baku,  contributes  largely  to  the  circulation  of 
its  commerce ;  and,  with  the  Armenians,  they  may  be  accounted 
the  principle  merchants  of  Shirwan.  The  Hindoos  of  this 
quarter  usually  embark  at  Tatta,  a  large  insular  towu  in  the  lower 
tract  of  the  Indus;  whence  they  proceed  to  Bassorah,  and  thence 
accompany  the  caravans,  which  are  frequently  passing  into  Persia : 
some  also  travel  inland  to  die  Caspian  Sea,  by  the  road  of  Cauda- 
har  and  Herat.  I  must  here  mention,  that  we  brought  from  Baku 
five  Hindoos;  two  of  them  were  merchants  of  Moultan,  and 
three  were  mendicants,  a  father,  his  son,  and  a  Sunyassee  (the 
name  of  a  religious  sect  of  Hindoos,  chiefly  of  the  Brahmin  tribe.) 
The  Hindoos  had  supplied  the  little  wants  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
commended him  to  their  agents  in  Russia,  whence,  he  said,  he 
should  hke  to  proceed  with  me  to  England.  The  Moultanee 
Hindoos  were  going  to  Astrachan,  merely  on  a  commercial  ad^ 
venture.*  " 

Astrachan.— "The  Hindoos  also  enjoy  at  Astrachan  every 
fair  indulgence.  They  are  not  stationary  residents,  nor  do  thej 
keep  any  of  their  females  in  this  city ;  but  after  accumulating  a 
certain  property,  they  return  to  India,  and  are  succeeded  by  other 
adventurers.  Being  a  mercantile  sect  of  their  nation,  and  oc- 
cupied in  a  desultory  species  of  traffic,  they  have  neglected  to  pre- 
serve any  record  of  their  first  settlement,  and  subsequent  progress 

!  Forster'i  Travels,  p.  166.  *  P.  228.     • 
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m  tKis  quarter  of  Russia :  nor  is  the  fact  ascertained^  trith  any  accn* 
iracy,  by  the  natives  of  Astrachan. '  " 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  natives  of  India  ace  in  no  respect 
averse  to  engage  in  commercial  dealings  with  strangers^  and  that  na 
prejudices  exist  among  them  of  a  nature  to  prevent  them  from  using 
our  manufactures ;  we  cannot  but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  no  systematic  plan  has  ever  been  adopted  by  the  East  India' 
Company,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  various 
articles  of  our  home  manufacture,  or  to  stimulate  their  speculadon 
in  the  traffic  of  them.  Wtjereas  in  Europe,  the  Company  have 
always  found  it  necessary,  for  the  disposal  of  their  Indian  Imports, 
to  take  active  measures  for  di'awing  the  attention  of  the  nations  o( 
the  European  Continent  to  their  sales  in  London. 

The  Directors,  in  their  letter  to  Lord  Buckinghamsfaire,  under 
date  of  the  15th  of  April,  1812,  (adverting  to  their  sales  in 
Europe,)  observe, ''  That  the  Foreign  Buyers  repose  confidence 
in  the  regularity  and  publicity  w  ith  which  the  Company's  sales  are 
conducted ;  that  the  particulars  of  their  cargoes  are  published  im** 
mediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  distributed  aM  over  the 
Continent.  That  notices  of  the  quantities  to  be  sold,  and  periods 
of  sale,  are  also  published  for  general  distribution ;  and  that  the  sales 
of  each  description  of  goods  are  made  at  stated  periods,  twice  in 
the  year.''  # 

No  measure  of  this  nature  has  ever  been  projected  for  In^ 
dia ;  and  yet,  the  predilection  of  the  uadves  of  Iu£a,  both  Hindoo 
and  Maliomedan,  for  public  shows,  scenes  of  general  resort,  and 
e^bitions  of  every  kind,  is  so  well  known,  that  we  may  confident!]^ 
affirm,  that  nothing  could  have  a  surer  tendency  to  draw  them 
together,  than  a  display  at  periodical  fairs  of  our  various  manufac* 
lures.  Fairs  of  this  kind>  for  the  sale  of  their  home  manufacture^ 
have  been  held  from  time  immemorial,  in  every  part  of  India. 
The  Company  therefore  needed  only  to  engraft,  upon  an  established 
usage  of  the  Hindoos,  a  regular  plan  of  periodical  fairs;  and,  by 
dras  adopting  in  India  a  course  analogous  to  that  which'they  have 
SMind  it  necesmy  to  employ  in  Europe,  they  might  generally  have 
arrived  at  giving  to^  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  attractions 
of  curiosity,  and  mercantile  interest,  which  would  most  probaUj 


.*  Forster  t  Travels,  p.  259.  ' 
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have  drawn  to  those  settlements  the  wealthy  natives  from  every 
part  of  the  East ;  and  have  rendered  the  capital  cities  of  BritiA 
India,  what  Amsterdam,  Frankfort  and  Leipsic  have  long  .been  is 
Europe,  the  resorts  of  all  descriptions  of  people,  and  the  reposit- 
ories of  every  European  article  of  use  and  luxury.  From  these 
difierent  centres  of  commerce,  the  markets  of  the  interior  of 
India,  and  especially  those  held  at  the  scenes  of  religions  assembly, 
might  be  furnished  with  supplies,  and  under  the  fostering  encour- 
agement of  a  wbe  and  provident  Government,  the  intdligence  and 
enterprise  of  the  natives  of  India  might  be  called  into  action,  and 
be  stimulated,  by  a  powerful  motive,  to  exert  in  thdr  own  country 
those  commercial  talents  that  have  obtained  for  tliem  the  encour- 
agements, which,  upon  the  unimpeachable  testimtmy  of  Mr. 
Forster,  they  have  long  received  in  Persia,  and  in  parts  of  Russia. 

The  advantage  of  collecting  together,  at  stated  periods  and 
in  established  points,  the  productions  of  human  industry  and  inge- 
nuity, has  been  so  universally  felt  by  all  nations ;  that  there  ii 
scarcely  a  country,  advanced  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  in  which 
the  practice  has  not  prevailed.  To  effect  this  object,  with  a  view  to 
the  extension  of  our  export  trade  in  India,  active  encouragement  is 
alone  requisite ;  but,  in  order  to  give  it  stability,  native  agency  must 
be  called  forth  into  action.  The  supplies  which  (as  was  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion)  were  found  at  Poonab,  were  obtained  from  that 
source  alone.  The  Parsee  merchants  at  Bombay,  are  the  pria^ 
cipal  stents  of  the  Commanders  and  Officers  of  the  Company^s 
diips;  such  parts  of  their  investments  as  are  not  disposed  of 
among  the  European  population,  are  purchased  and  circulated  in 
the  interior,  by  the  Parsees.  The  small  supplies  of  European 
manufactures,  which  find  their  way  into  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Deccan,  proceed  from  this  source,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
lAat  die  articles  which  arrive  at  those  places  are  too  frequently  of 
an  inferior  sort,  or  such  as  have  sustained  damage  in  the  transit 
from  Europe. 

To  give  perfection  to  the  great  object  here  sketched  out,  it 
will  be  indispensably  necessary  that  the  local  authorities  in  Indi^ 
should  Arect  their  most  serious  attention  to  this  subject.  As 
our  Indian  empire  is  09tr  onljf  security  for  our  Indian  trade,  $0 
our  Indian  trade  must  be  rendered  an  object  of  vigilant  concern  to 
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those  ^ho  adminbter  the  Government  of  that  empire.  From  the 
multiplicity  and  importance  of  their  other  avocations^  that  trade 
has  not  hitherto  received  all  the  consideration  to  which  its  high  value 
is  entitled ;  but,  whenever  an  adequate  regard  shall  be  paid  to  it, 
it  will  become  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  active  and  effec- 
tual steps,  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  natives  to  our  exported 
commodities,  and  for  promoting  the  dispersion  of  those  commodi* 
ties,  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  or  power. 

We  now  discern  one  operative  cause  of  the  comparatively  small 
demand  for,  and  consumption  of,  our  European  articles,  in  the  In- 
dian empire ;  a  cause,  however,  which  it  is  within  our  capacity  to 
control  or  to  remove.  And,  after  what  has  been  summarily  expos- 
ed, in  this  and  in  the  preceding  communication,  it  can  be  no  cliffi* 
cult  point  to  determine,  whether /A/^  cause,  or  the  alleged  preju^ 
dices  of  the  Hindoos,  have  most  contributed  to  limit  the  extent  of 
our  Export  trade  to  India. 

GRACCHUS. 


LETTER  X. 


THE    RIGHTS    AND    PRETENSIONS    OP   THE 
EAST    INDIA    COMPANY* 

t 

Monday,  March  8,  1813. 

Xt  is  now  become  a  matter  of  the  most  solemn  importance,  that 
the  public  attention  should  be  called  to  a  clear  and  deliberate  sur^ 
vey  of  TUB  Rights  and  Pretensions  of  the  East  India 
Company;  and  that  the  judgment  of  Parliament  should  be 
directed  to,  and  its  sense  declared  upon,  the  subject  of  those  pre* 
tensions,  which  have  generated  A  new  CoNSTiTUTibNAii 
QuESTiONj  and  are  now  carried  to  a  height  to  affect  the  aupreiw 
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Sovereignty  of  the  State.  To  discuss  those  rights  and  pretensions 
at  large^  would  demand  a  far  more  extended  space  than  the  present 
occasion  can  supply ;  but  it  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  more  enlarged  discussion ;  because,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  end  here  proposed,  of  drawing  and  fixing  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Public  upon  the  subject,  little  more  is  required, 
than  to  bring  those  several  rights  and  pretensions  into  one  com* 
pressed  and  distinct  point  of  view  ;  and  to  leave  it  to  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  to  determine  finally  upon  their  validity. 

The  rights  of  the  East  India  Company,  are  usually  distinguished 
into  their  temporary  rights,  and  their  perpetual  or  permanent  rights^ 

1.  The  temporary  rights  of  the  Company  are : 

1.  A  right  to  the  exclusive  trade  with  all  the  countries  lying  east' 
ward  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
This  right  is  a  lease  of  all  the  public  right  to  the  trade  of  those 
parts  of  the  world ;  which  lease  has  been  renewed  to  the  Company, 
from  time  to  time,  in  consideration  of  a  varying  premium  to  be 
paid  by  them  to  the  public. 

2.  A  right  to  administer  the  government  and  revenue  of  all  the 
territories  in  India  acquired  by  them  during  their  tertn  in  the 
exclusive  trade.  This  is  a  right  delegated  from  the  Crown,  with 
the  assent  of  Parliament;  and  which  can  be  possessed  by  the 
Company  no  longer,  than  the  authority  from  which  it  emanates 
has,  or  shall  prescribe.  .  ' 

Upon  the  expiration  of  these  temporary  rights,  which  determine, 
as  the  law  at  present  stands,  in  the  ensuing  year,  1814,  the  East 
India  Compapy  will  remain  in  possession  of  whatever  permanent 
rights  shall  be  found  to  pertain  to  them. 

II.  The  perpetual,  or  more  properly,  the  permanent  rights  of 
the  Company,  must  be  considered  under  two  distinct  heads,  viz. 
admitted  and  alleged. 

§  1 .  The  admitted  permanent  rights  are, 

1.  To  be  a  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  with  perpetual  succession. 
This  right  has  been  confirmed  by  v|rious  succeeding  charters  and 
atatutes.  But  there  are  some  observations,  which  it  is  important 
to  make  upon  this  subject.  The  first  charter,  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1601,  to  the  first  or  London  East  India  Company, 
created  both  its  corporate  capacity  and  its  exclusive  privilege,  to 
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continue  for  a  term  of  fifteen  yean ;  but  il  provided,  that,  io  case  it 
should  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  public,  the  whole  ofihegrtmim^ 
at  any  time  be  determined,  upon  two  years  notice  given  to  the  Con^ 
pany.  The  succeeding  charters  df  James  I.  Charles  II.  James  II.  and 
William  and  Mary,  conferred,  in  the  same  manner,  both  the  cor- 
porate capacity  and  the  exclusive  privilege ;  and  thou^  they  did 
not,  like  the  former,  fix  a  term  for  their  duration,  yet  they  rendered 
di^  whole  grant  determinable  upon  three  years  notice.  No  pro- 
vision is  introduced  into  any  of  these  charters,  to  make  the  corpo- 
rate capacity  outlast  the  exclusive  trade.  When  the  principle  of 
^'  a  more  national,  general^  and  extensive  trade  to  India,**  declared 
in  the  charter  of  the  5th  Will,  and  Mary,  had  been  followed  by  the 
measure  of  creating  a  general  society  of  merchants,  and  of  erectiog 
a  new  Company,  the  advocates  for  that  measure  took  particular  care 
to  show,  ^'  That  the  old  Company,  in  reciting  their  charters,  had 
forgot  to  mention  die  provisos  therein,  viz.  that  the  respective  kings 
of  England,  who  granted  them,  reserved  a  discretionary  power  to 
make  them  void  on  three  years  warning."  *  lliis  observation  did 
not  apply  to  their  exclusive  |>rivilege  only,  but  extended  equally 
to  their  corporate  capacity;  both  being  determinable  by  &e  same 
warning,  because  both  were  derived  from  the  same  grant,  the  whole 
of  which  grant  was  made  liable  to  that  determination^  notwith- 
standing their  corporate  capacity  was  to  enjoy  ''  perpetual  succes- 
sion/* Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  perpetuity  conferred  by  the 
charter  was  not  perpetuity  of  exclusive  trade,  or  political  power, 
but  of  corporate  succession.  But  perpetual  succession  in  a  body 
corporate,  does  not  imply  perpe'tuity  of  duration,  but  merely  tmta- 
terrupted  succession  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  which 
every  corporate  body  must  possess,  whatever  may  be  the  term  of 
its  duration,  in  order  that  it  may  become,  and  may  be  able  to  per- 
form the  acts  of,  a  legal  person. 

The  statute  of  9  and  ]0,  and  the  charter  of  10  William  III. 
which  created  both  the  corporate  capacity  and  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  New,  or  English  Company,  followed  the  example  of  the 
former  charter,'  granted  to  the  Old  Company,  and  rendered  the 
whole  grant  determinable  by  the  same  process.    Bui,  in  die  lOtb 

m 
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year  of  Queen  Anne^  after  the  two  Companies  had  become  United, 
they  represented  the  great  ha2ard  they  should  encounter^  by  en 
gaging  in  any  considerable  expenses  for  securing  the  Pepper  Trade, 
under  the  limitation  of  that  clause;  in  consequence  of  which  repre-^ 
sentation  the  clause  was  repealed,  and  the  limitation  was  left  open* 
The  Company  from  thence  inferred,  that  they  had  acquired  a  per« 
petuity  of  duration,  both  for  their  corporate  capacity  and  their  ex* 
elusive  privilege ;  the  continuance  of  both  of  which  had  ever  been 
subjected  to  the  same  rule  of  determination.  They  soon,  however> 
became  sensible  that  such  could  not  be  the  true  intention  of  the 
Act,  and  they  ''  submitted  themselves  to  Parliament'^'  on  the  sub-* 
ject ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  limited  term  of  exclusive  trade 
was  assigned  them,  without  any  limitation  being  imposed  upon  the 
negative  perpetuity  of  duration,  which  they  had  acquired  for  their 
Corporation  by  the  repeal  of  the  determining  clause.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1750,  the  third  year  of  the  late  King,  that  the 
Company  obtained  a  true  and  positive  perpetuity  of  duration  for 
their  Body  Corporate ;  at  which  time  an  Act  was  passed,  empow- 
ering them  to  contincre  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  as  a  Company 
of  Merchants,  although  their  exclusive  right  to  the  trade,  and  their 
power  of  administering  the  government  and  revenues  of  [ndia, 
should  be  determined  by  Parliament.  From  that  time  only,  the 
incorporation  and  the  exclusive  privilege  become  distinguished^ 
The  distinctions  here  made  will  be  found  of  material  importance^  in 
nnother  part  of  this  statement. 

2.  A  right  to  acquire  and  possess  lands,  tenements,  and  property 
of  evertf  kind;  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  under  a  common  seaL 
This  right  was  conferred  by  the  charter  of  the  lOlh  of  King  Wil* 
liam  ;  but  by  Stat.  3  G.  2.  c.  14.  §  14.  the  Company's  estates  in 
Great  Britain  were  limited  to  the  value  of  10,000J.  per  annum. 
In  virtue  of  this  right,  the  East  India  Company  were  empowered 
to  settle  *'  factories  and  plantations/^  within  the  limits  of  their 
exclusive  trade.  The  charter  of  William,  indeed,  adds  also 
** forts,"*  with  the  power  of  •'  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  them;" 
but  that  this  privilege  cannot  attach  upon  their  corporate  and  per* 
munent  capacity,  will  presently  be  made  to  appear.    Fortresses 

*  A  Short  Hist,  of  the  East  India  Conpany,  p.  6. 
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and  fortifications  cannot^  from  their  nature  and  use^  become  abso* 
lute  private  property ;  being  part  of  the  public  defences  of  tbe 
empire,  they  are  (to  speak  with  Lord  Hale)  '^  affected  with  a  public 
interest,  and  therefore  cease  to  be  juris  privati  only."  *  The 
building  a  fort  is  an  act  done,  in  its  nature^  by  virtue  of  a  sove- 
reign authority,  and  is  therefore  the  dereliction  of  the  private  right 
of  property  for  a  public  and  general  purpose.  In  asserting  for  the 
Company  a  private  right  to  forts  and  fortifications,  the  Company's 
advocates  have  therefore  fallen  into  an  extreme  error^  from  not 
discriminating  between  the  rights  which  necessarily  belong  to  their 
delegated  sovereignty,  and  those  which  can  alone  be  annexed  to 
their  commercial  corporation^  And  this  brings  us  to  tbe  consider- 
ation of 

§  g.  The  alleged  permanent  rights  of  the  Company,  which  require 
to  be  considered  under  two  descriptions,  viz.  rights  alleged Jor  them 
at  the  expiration  of  their  last  exclusive  charter,  and  rights  alleged 
by  them  at  the  present  moment,  with  a  view  to  the  renewal  of  their 
present  charter.  These  are  the  rights,  or  more  properly  the  pre- 
tensions, which  have  been  pronounced  by  Gracchus^  ^^  absolutely 
unmaintainable,  and  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  British  sub- 
jects ;"  and  not  their  true  legitimate  rights,  as  the  writer  of  a  letter 
under  the  signature  of  Pro  bus  has  chosen  to  assume. 

The  rights  alleged  for  them  were  these  :— 

1.  A  rig/U  to  possess  in  perpetuity  certain  extensive  territories 
and  seaports  in  India,  after  their  right  to  the  exclusive  trade  with 
those  place%  shall  cease.  In  consequence  of  different  ancient 
charters,  granting  to  the  Company  an  exclusive  trade,  together 
with  certain  powers  of  government,^hey  have  acqtiired  and  actuaBf 
possess  various  islands,  seaports,  forts,  factories,  settlements,  dis- 
tricts, and  territories  in  India,  together  with  the  island  of  St.  Helena ; 
either  by  grants  from  the  crown,  by  conquest,  purchase,  or  by 
grants  from  the  native  powers  in  India.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  their  property  in  these  several  possessions,^  is  an  important  public 
question.  By  grants  from  the  Crown  to  the  original  or  London 
Company,  and  by  conveyance  from  that  Company,  they  possess  St. 
Helena  and  Bombay.    By  purchase,  conquest,  or  by  Indirn  grants, 

>  De  Portibos  Maris,  p,  f .  c.  6.  p*  TT^ 
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flicy  possess  Calcutta  and  Fort  William,  Madras^  and  Fort  St. 
George,  and  various  other  important  seats  of  trade ;  of  all  of  which, 
for  a  long  course  of  time,  they  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  benefit. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these;    it  is  evident,  that  the  old 
Company  could  only  convey  the  places  which  they  held  of  the 
Crown  as  they  themselves  held  them,  and  subject  to  the  same 
principles  of  policy  and  state  under  which  they  themselves  had 
received  them.    The  grants  of  Charles  II.,  which  conceded  Bom- 
bay and  St.  Helena  to  the  first  Company,  refer  to  the  charter  of 
the  13th  of  the  same  reign,  which  charter  refers  to,  and  confirms 
the  preceding  charters  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  making  them 
the  ground  of  the  grants.     The  charter  of  Elizabeth  declares  its 
principle  to  be,  "  the  tendering  the  honor  of  the  nation,  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  the  increase  of  navigation,  the  advancement  of  law- 
ful traffic,  and  the  benefit  of  tlie  commonwealth."     Tlie  principle 
declared  in  the  charter  of  James  I.  is,  **  that  it  will  be  a  very  great 
honor,  and  in  many  respects  profitable,  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Commonwealth."    By  a  reference  to,  and  confirmation  of, 
these  several  charters,  in  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  the 
grants  of  St.  Helena  and  Bombay,  these  principles  are  virtually 
adopted ;  the  end  and  purpose'  of  the  Grants  is  declared ;  and 
their  ground  is  proclaimed  to  be,  the  honor  of  the  British  Crown^ 
and  the  welfare  of  the  British  Nation.     It  \V%is  tliose  great  public 
interests,  and  not  tlie  separate  interests  of<  the  Company,  that  the 
Crown  had  in  view,  in  conceding  the  property  of  those  distant  de- 
pendencies. 

By  grants  from  the  native  powers,  the  Company  are  in  actual 
possession  of  many  extensive  and  valuable  territories.    The  doc- 
trine of  the  law  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  these 
Grants^  was  distinctly  and  ofiicially  declared  in  the  Report  of  the 
Attorney  General  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Solicitor  General  Mr.  Charles 
Yprke,  in  the  year  1757,  viz.  That  the  moment  the  right  of  pro- 
perty  vested  in  the  Company  by  die  Indian  Grants,  the  right  of 
sovereignty  vested  necessarily  in  the  Crown  of  England.     ^'  The 
propdl^ty  of  the  soil  (said  those  eminent  lawyers),  vested  in  the  Com<« 
pany  by  the  Indian  Grants,  subject  only  to  your  Majesty's  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  settlements,  and  over  the  inhabitants  as  British 
subjects  ;  who  carry  with  them  your  Majesty's  laws,  wherever  they 
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form  colonies,  ftnd  receive  your  Majesty's  protection  by  Ttrtiie  <^ 
your  Royal  Charters."^  In  considering  thb  head  of  right,  the  case 
of  the  five  Northern  Circars,  to  which  the  Company  lay  claim  in 
their  Petition,  demands  a  particular  attention ;  because,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Company's  pretensions  are  under  a  manifest  error, 
with  respect  to  their  tenure  of  those  territories.  They  maintain, 
that  the  Circars  are  held  by  the  Company  in  perpetuity,  under  a 
military  service^  as  tributaries  to  the  Indian  power  or  powers  by 
which  they  were  originally  ceded;  and  that  the  Crown  of  England 
has  no  title  to  interfere,  between  them  and  their  supposed  Indian 
Chief.  This  pretension  renders  it  absolutely  necessary,  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  situation  of  the  Company  with  respect  to  the 
Circars. 

In  the  year  1753,  the  French  were  in  the  confirmed  possession 
of  the  five  Circars,  together  with  the  adjoining  fort  and  dependent* 
cies  of  Masulipatam  ;  of  all  of  which  they  declared  themselves  to 
have  obtained  "  the  complete  iovereignty  for  ever,"  by  a  grant 
from  the  Subah  of  die  Deccan,  a  Prince  nominally  dependent  on 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Mogul.  '^  So  that. these  territories 
(says  Mr.  Orme,)  rendered  the  French  masters  of  the  greatest 
dominion,  both  in  extent  and  value,  diat  had  ever  been  possessed 
in  Indostan  by  Europeans,  not  excepting  the  Portuguese  when  at 
the  height  of  their  prosperity."^  The  establishment  of  die  French 
power  in  these  iviportant  provinces,  during  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  excited  the  most  serious  alarm  in  the  Com- 
pany, by  threatening  their  settlements  and  possessions  in  Beqgal ; 
and  called  forth  the  vigorous  and  splendid  exertions  of  Lord 
Clive,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  sent  a  military  force  against  Con- 
flans,  the  French  commander,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Forde.  That  gallant  officer  succeeded  in  defeating  the  enemy  in 
a  pitched  battle  at  Peculipore ;  and,  pursuing  him  fi-om  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Circars  to  the  other,  terminated  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  Masulipatam  :  and  thus,  by  obliging  the  French 
to  abandon  the  Circars,  the  jright  of  conquest  was  made  good 
against  the  French.  For  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  part  of  a 
conquered  countiy  should  be  acquired  by  a  separate  victory^  if 

>  Short  Hht  of  East  India  Company,  p.  It. 
*  Histoid  of  Indostan,  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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the  enemy  is  compelled  to  evacuate  hid  territory  in  consequebce  of 
any  decisive  operation ;  and  the  retention  of  Masulipatani;  was 
the  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  the  British  arms  over  the  French. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  the  campaign^  is  distinctly  shown  in 
the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Clive  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  in  the  year  177S.     Lord  Clive  stated 
to  the  House,  ''  That  soon  after  his  appointment  of  President  of 
the  Company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  in  1758,  he  took  into  his  most 
serious  consideration  the  situation  of  affairs  upon  the.  coast  of 
Coromandel.     Monsieur  Lally  was  arrived  with  such  a  force,  as 
threatened  not  only  the  destruction  of  all  tlie  settlements  there, 
but  of  all  the  East  India  Company's  possessions.    That  he  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  destruction  of 
Ihe  French,  and  therefore  projected    the  scheme   of  depriving 
the  French  of  the  Northern  Circars,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
his  whole   council.     That  this  expedition  succeeded  completely, 
for  the  French   were    totally  driven    otit    by    Colonel  Forde, 
with  the  Company's  troops,  whose  conduct  and  gallantry  upon 
diat  occasion  was  equal,  if  not  jiuperior,  to  any  thing  that  had 
happened  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war." '     This  evidence 
of  Lord  Clive  proves,  that  the  scheme  was  entirely  military,  and 
that  the  success  was  the  success  of  arms.     By  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  (Art.  11,)  "the  Crown  of  France  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  those  territories,"  which  thus  devolved, 
by  an  indisputable  right  of  conquest,  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
The  Company,  indeed,  in  the  same  year  obtained  a  grant  of  Ma- 
sulipatam  from  the  Subah  of  the  Deccan,  which  they  now  set 
forth  in  their  Petition  to  Parliament:  but  yet,  their  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  admit,  that  Masulipatam  belongs  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  by  right  of  conquest  over  the,  French,*   And  the  same 
argument,  that  proves  a  right  of  conquest  to  Masulipatam,  proves 
also  a  similar  right  to  the  Northern  Circars. 

In  1765,  however,  the  Company  being  desirous  of  acquiring 
the  form  of  an  Indian  title  to  the  Circars,  against  the  Subah,  who 
might  reclaim  them,  negociated  for  a  grant  of  those  provinces  at 
Delhi,<  over  the  head  of  the  Subah ;  which  grant  they  obtained, 

'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Comraoiu,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  811. 
^  Short  Hist,  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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But  the  pretensions  of  the  Subah,  who  was  close  at  hand,  might 
disturb  them  in  their  attempts   to   occupy   the  provinces ;   they 
therefore  thought  it  expedient,  to  temporise  with  the  Subah,  and 
to   enter  into  a  separate  negociation   with  him,   to  induce  him 
to  surrender  them ;  aud  they  agreed  to  hold  the  provinces  of  him 
also,  under  an  engagement  to  supply  him  with  a  contingent  aid 
of  military  force,  when  called  upon ;  and  moreover,  to  pay  him 
annually  a  tribute  in  money.      By  thus   confusing   their  tides 
(which,  instead  of  confirming,   mutually  defeated    each   other,) 
they  fully  demonstrated  the  inefBcacy  and  impotency  of  the  Mo- 
gul's grant,    in  the  present  fallen  state   of  that  empire.      But 
the  Company  could    only  engage  themselves   for  military  ur^ 
'Dice,   so  far  as  they  possessed  the  ability ;    and  their  ability  is 
limited  by  the  extent  of  their  military  power;  which,  being  a 
part  of  their  sovereign  power,  must  necessarily  determine  widi 
their  sovereign  capacity:  as  will  be   shown  in  the  neixt  article. 
Whenever  that  capacity  ceases,  they  will  be  unable  to  furnish  a 
single  soldier,  because  they  will  be  unable  to  raise  a  single  soldier 
for  the  defence  of  the  provinces.     In  that  event,  the  Crown  most 
of  necessity  interfere,  to  maintain  and  defend  the  territories ;  and 
then,  the  original  cause  which  led  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Cir- 
cars,  namely,  die  expulsion  of  the  French  by  force  of  arms,  and 
their  exclusion  by  the  influence  of  the  same  arms  in  the  Treaty 
of  1763,  will  be  the  true  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  question  of 
right:  a  right  in  the  Crown  of  England,  which  had  existence, 
prior  to  the  form  of  tlie  Mogul's  grant,  and  prior  also  to  the  er- 
pedient  of  the  grant  from  the  Subah.     And  here  we  must  keep  in 
mind,  that  all   territories  possessed  by  the  Company  in  India,  by 
whatever  means  they  have  been  acquired,  are  necessarily  incor- 
porated into  the  British  Empire,  and  become  subject  to  its  Im- 
perial Crown ;  confonnably  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  yearlfTTS :  "  That  all  acquisitions  made  under 
the  influence  of  a  militafy  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign  Princes, 
do  of  right  belong  ^  to  the  State,"    And  as  the  whole  fabric  of 
British  India  grew  out  of  a  principle  of  advancing  the  public 
welfare,  and  was  not  an  edifice  raised  merely  for  the  separate 
welfare  of  the  Company,  every  private  interest  comprehended  in 
that  fabric  is,  by  every  acknowledged  maxim  of  State^  public 
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right,  and  consistency/  subordinate ;  and  must  be  determined  by 
the  security  of  the  public  good. 

2.  A  right  to  detain  in  perpetuity  certain  essential  rights  of  sove* 
reignty,  ^ter  the  present  delegated  sovereignty  of  the  Company 
shall  have  reverted  to  the  Crown. — Although  this^ pretention  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  yet  the  asscrtors  of  it  entertained  no 
doubts  of  its  reality.  ITiey  claimed  for  the  Company,  in  their 
permanent  capacity  of  a  trading  body  corporate,  a  right  "  to  ap^ 
point  governors,  to  build  and  maintain  forts,  to  muster  forces  by 
sea  and  latid,  to  coin  money,  and  to  erect  Courts  of  Judicatures*^ 
even  after  they  shall  have  lost  their  power  of  administering  the 
government  of  India;  and  this  claim  is  renewed  for  the  Com- 
pany at  the  present  day.^  There  is  in  this  pretension  so  radical 
an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
how  it  could  have  been  entertained  by  any  one,  who  had  ever  given 
a  thought  to  the  subject  of  law  or  government.  The  powers  here 
enumerated,  are  essential  prerogatives  of  sovereignty ;  which  may 
indeed  be  delegated  for  a  time  by  authority  of  Parliament,  but  can 
never  be  granted  in  full  property  by  the  Crown.  In  order  to  appoint 
governors,  it  is  first  necessary  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
government.  The  same  power  is. manifestly  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  able  legally  to  raise  or  muster  any  force  by  sea  or  land,  either  for 
defence,  or  for  any  other  military  service.  And  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  power  of  government  has  never  been  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company,  but  with  limitation.  In  the  grants  of 
Bombay  and  St.  Helena,  the  Company  is  certainly  empowered 
to  erect  forts,  and  to  raise  and  employ  forces ;  but  by  the  same 
grants  they  arc  invested  with  the  powers  of  Captain  General  in 
order  to  that  end ;  virtually  in  the  first,  and  expressly  in  the  se- 
cond. Will  it  be  imagined,  that  they  are  to  retain  the  authority 
of  Captain  General,  after  their  powers  of  government  shall  cease? 
And  if  not,  it  must  be  evident,  that  their  authority  over  forts, 
and  all  their  military  power,  must  determine,  whenever  their  de- 
legated power  of  Captain  General  shall  determine.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  any  reader,  who  has  ever  cast  his  eye  even  on  the 
elementary  Commentaries  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  to  insist 

■  Short  Hist,  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  56. 
?  MoroiDg  Fost,  Jan.  15, 1813,  Letter,  ligned  Probus. 
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upon  a  truth  so  obvious  and  simple.  With  regard  to  the  erecting 
of  Courts,  no  such  power  is  given  in  any  of  the  Charters  pro* 
duced  in  evidence.  The  Crown  erects  the  Court,  and  the  power 
granted  to  the  Company  is,  and  necessarily  must  he,  limited  and 
subordinate.  The  true  cause  of  that  extraordinary  error,  is  phinlj 
this :  the  Charters  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  upon  which 
they  rest  these  pretensions,  conferred  at  one  and  the  same  time  (as 
has  been  already  observed),  both  their  corporate  capacity  and 
their  exclusive  privilege.  The  assertors  of  those  permanent  save^ 
reign  rights,  not  discriminating,  by  the  principles  of  things,  be« 
tween  the  several  powers  conferred  in  those  Charters,  have  coii« 
fused  the  provisions ;  and  have  construed  all  the  powers  above 
enumerated,  which  by  their  nature  could  only  appertain  to  them 
as  delegated  Sovereigns,  to  belong  to  their  capacity  of  an  incor^ 
porated  Compajiy.  And,  under  tliis  ilhision,  they  have  imagined, 
that  those  powers  are  annexed  to  that  perpetuity  of  their  corpo* 
rate  body  which  was  first  enacted 'in  17dO>  and  confirmed  in  the 
33d  year  of  the  present  reign  ;  and  that  they  do  not  constitute  a 
part  of  those  powers  of  government,  which  have  be^n  conferred 
upon  ^them,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  exclusive  Charters.  As 
this  construction  is  entirely  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
and  as  it  is  unsupported  by  ^he  principles  either  of  law  or  socmd 
reason,  it  will  be  best  refuted  by  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

3.  A  right  to  exclude  all  British  subjects  from  the  Campany^s 
Indian  ports,  after  their  own  exclusive  privilege  shall  be  er- 
pired. — ^This  right  has  been  claimed  in  the  following  words  :^- 
'^  Although  their  exclusive  right  to  the  trade,  and  tlieir  power  of 
administering  the  government  and  revenues  of  India,  were  to  be 
determined,  they  would  still  remain  an  incorporated  Company  in 
perpetuity,  with  the  exclusive  property  and  possession  of  Calcutta 
and  Fort  William,  Madras  and  Fort  ^t.  George,  Bombay,  Ben- 
coolen,  and  St.  Helena,  and  various  other  estates  and  settlements 
in  India.  Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  sole  trade  being  deter- 
mined, individuals  would  be  able  to  carry  on  a  successful  trade  to 
India,  }f  the  Company  were  to  debar  them  the  use  of  their  ports 
and  factories,  may  require  a  serious  consideration.*'* 

This  is  a  daim,  not  only  to  b,  practical  exclusive  trade,  after  the 

'  Short  History  of  the  Ea<st  India  Company,  p.  SB. 
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right  to  exclusive  trade  expressly  granted  by  Parliament  shall 
cease  and  determine^  but  involves  also  claims  of  perpetual  sove- 
reignty. I^  is  incomprehensible,  how  it  could  be  alleged  by  a 
writer  M'ho,  in  the  preceding  page,  had  pointedly  excepted  from 
their  powers,  that  of  converting  the  trade  into  *^  a  mischievous  mo- 
nopoly ;*' '  for,,  what  more  mischievous  form  could  monopoly,  or 
an  hostile  sovereignty,  assume,  than  that  of  excluding  all  British 
individuals  from  tlie  chief  ports  and  seats  of  trade  in  India  ?  By 
this  alleged  right,  the  grants  of  Charters  and  the  provisions  of 
Parliament  would  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  But  as  this  is  a 
claim  of  private  right  to  cause  a  public  wrong,  it  cannot  fail  par« 
ticularly  to  engage  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

The  rights  alleged  by  the  Company  at  the  present  day,  are 
these ; — 

1.  A  right  to  all  the  ports  and  territories  in  India,  possessed  by 
the  Company,  of  the  same  kind  and  extent  as  the  right  by  which 
ihey  hold  their  freeholds  in  London. — ^This  right  has  been  solemnly 
asserted  for  the  Company,  by  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  these  words :— "  The  Company  are 
as  much  owners  of  the  chief  seats  of  European  trade  in  the  Indian 
Empire,  as  they  are  of  their  freeholds  in  London."*  This  is  an 
open  and  unreserved  declaration  of  the  East  India  Company,  renew* 
ing  and  asserting  the  preceding  allegations  made  on  their  behalf  at 
the  expiration  of  their  last  exclusive  charter  :  and  the  same  allega- 
tion is  now  repeated  in  their  petition  to  Parliament,  though  in  terms 
somewhat  more  qualified  than  those  Mliich  they  addressed  to  the 
Government;  viz.  ^*  ilydt  no  person  can  have  a  right,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  to  use  the  seats  of 
trade  which  the  stockholders  have  acquired.*^  But  they  must  bring 
an  oblivion  over  all  the  reasons  of  state  and  policy  by  which  they.^ 
exist  at  all,  before  they  can  carry  in  the  face  of  the  nation  the  proud 
assertion,  that  theystand  equally  circumstanced,  in  regard  of  private 
right,  with  respect  to  "  the  chief  seats  of  European  commerce  in  the 
Indian  Empire,"  and  with  respect  to  "  their  freeholds  in  London  J' 
They  will  assuredly  be  told  by  Psirliament,  Uiat  they  may  not  exer- 
cise the  same  arbitrary  authority  over  the  chief  seats  of  Indian 

■  Short  Hiitory  of  the  East  India  Compaay,  p.  37, 
*  Letter  U  Lord  BnckliifhMnBbire,  Dee.  30, 1819. 
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commerce,  which  they  may  over  their  freeholds  in  London, 
\A'ith  regard  to  their  freeholds  in  London^  they  may  exclude  all 
persons  from  entering  them,  they  may  desert  them  themselves,  or 
they  may  let^hem  fall  to  ruin.  But  it  is  not  so  with  riegard  to 
the  cliief  seats  of  Indian  commerce;  they  will  find,  that  tliey  cannot 
arbitrarily  exclude  British  subjects  from  those  seats,  beyond  a 
limited  time ;  tliat  they  cannot  debar  the  nation  the  beneficial  use  of 
tliem ;  and  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  render  them  unavailable 
or  unprofital)le.  As  soon  as  the  India  Trade  shall  be  thrown  open, 
the  ports  of  India  will  necessarily  become  open;  and  if  the  Com- 
pany should  then  search  for  their  private  riglu  to  close  them,  they 
will  find^  that  it  is  merged  in  the  public  right  to  use  them ;  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Hale,  that  ^'  their  jus  privatum  is^clothed  and 
superinduced  with  ujus  publicum^*  * 

2.  The  last  right  alleged  by  the  Company  at  the  present  crisis, 
which  forms  the  climax  of  their  pretensions,  and  is  the  key  to  all 
their  late  proceedings,  is  that  of  a  perpetual  union  and  incorporation 
with  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  so  that  the 
Indian  trade  and  government  must  ever  continue  to  be  united  in 
them,  and  cannot  now  be  separated  without  endangering  'Uhe  British 
Empire  in  India  ^  and  the  British  constitution  at  home"   This  pre- 
tension renders  the  question  of  a  temporary  ^exclusive  trade  entirely 
nugatory,  because  it  is  the  unqualified  assertion  of  a  perpetual  one ; 
not  to  be    received  any  more  as  a  grant  from    Parliament,  as 
hitherto  it  has  been,  but  to  be  extorted  from  Parliament  through 
fear  of  the  subversion  of  Parliaments    This  pretension  is  founded 
upon  the  Company's  interpretation  of  an  observation,  made  by  a 
late  eminent  Minister  to  the  managers  of  the  Company *s  affairs,  in 
the  year  I8OO3  viz.tliat'^^Ae  Government  and  the  trade  of  India  art 
now  so  interwoven  togetlier,"  as  to  establish  an  indissoluble  "  connex* 
ion  of  government  and  trade.''  This  dictum  is  assumed  by  the  Com- 
pany for  an  mcontestable  maxim  of  state,  as  applicable  to  their  own 
Corporation ;  and  for  an  eternal  principle,  cofnuecting  that  body  cor- 
porate with  all  future  Indian  Government.     This  they  denominate, 
*'  THE  SYSTEM,  by  zcMch  the  relations  between  fjreat  Britain  and 
the  East  Indies  are  now  regulated  ,*"  and,  in  their  sanguine  hopes  of 
gaining  perpetuity  for  their  system^  they  already  congratulate  them* 

>   De  Portibas  Maris,  p.  $.  c.  7.  p.  84. 
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selves  upon  their  Incorporation  into  the  Sorereignty,  as  a  new,  ancfc- 
fourth  estate  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  that  maxim,  evidently  embraced  for  this  cons|fuction  at  tbef 
present  crisis,  that  has  emboldened  the  conductors  of  the  Com- 
pany's concerns  to  assume  so  lofty  a  demeanour  towards  the  King's 
»  servants ;  and  to  venture  to  represent  the  cautious  proceedings  of 
Government  in  a  great  political  question  (in  which  it  appears  only 
as  a  moderator  betweeri  two  conflicting  interests),  to  be  an  ag- 
gression against  their  indisputable  rights.  It  has  been  asked  in  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,^'  whether  tlie  ministers  of  the  present  day 
are  become  so  far  exalted  above  their  predecessors,  or  the  Company 
so  newly  fallen,  that  adequate  connnunications  should  not  be  made 
to  the  latter,  of  die  plans  and  intentions  of  the  fdrmer  ?"  It  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  it  is,  that  the  Company^  are 
become  so  elated  and  intoxicated  by  the  ambitious  expectation  of 
being  incorporated  as  a  perpetual  member  of  Ihe  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, that  they  conceive  they  have  no  longer  any  measures  to  keep 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

And  can  the  British  people  fiow  fail  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
discern  the  strait  to  which  the  ancient  crown  and  realm  of  England 
would  be  reduced,  by  submitting  to  acknowledge  this  new  estate 
in  the  Empire  f  Greatly  as  it  would  be  to  be  lamented  that  any 
thing  should  disturb  the  present  internal  tranquillity  of  our  political 
system,  yet,  if  such  should  be  the  necessary  result  of  a  resistance  ta 
tlie  ambitious  views  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  ought  to  be 
manfully  and  cheerfully  encountered  ;  rather  than  admit,  by  a  tem- 
porizing concession,  a  claim  which  shall  bend  Parliament  to  the 
will  of,  and  degrade  the  Crown  to  an  alliance  with,  a  Company  of 
Us  own  subjects  ;  which  owes  its  recent  existence  to  the  charters  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  enactments  of  Parliament,  and  yet  aspires  to 
seat  itself  for  ever,  side  by  side,  by  its  own  supreme  Governments 

The  Company  have  carried  too  far  their  coufideuce  in  the  consti" 
tutional  defence  by  which  they  hoped  to  ride  in  triumph  over  the 
executive  Government.  Tlieir  exorbitant  pretensions  have  bred  a 
new  constitutional  question  to  which  the  public  mind  is  now 
turning.  In  their  solicitude  to  fortify  themselves  with  constitutional 
jealousies^  they  have  constructed  a  formidable  fortress,  which 
threatens  to  embarrass  the  citadel  of  the  state,  and  must  therefore 
of  necessity  awaken  its  jealousy.    A  change  in  the  admioistratioa 
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of  the  Indian  Goverament  (stbould  the  Company  finaDy  provoke 
such  a  change^)  need  not  necessarily  throw  the  patronage  of  India 
into  the  hand^of  the  Crown  ;  means  are  to  be  found,  by  which 
that  political  and  constitutional  evil  may  be  effectually  guarded 
against.  But  if,  through  a  precipitate  asaumptiouj  that  no  such 
adequate  substitute  can  be  provided  for  the  present  system,  Parlia« 
ment  should,  at  this  critical  moment,  unguardedly  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  Company,  and  give  its  sanction  to  their  claims  to  a 
perpetuity  of  those  privileges  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
contented  to  receive  with  limitation^  what  difficulties  would  it 
not  entail  upon  its  own  future  proceedings  f  If  the  corporate 
overeignty  of  the  Company  is  once  absolutely  engrafted  upon 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  state,  it  cannot  be  extracted  without 
lacerating  the  ancient  stock,  and  convulsing  the  general  system* 

The  Company  would  have  done  wisely,  if,  instead  of  resting  their 
case  upon  pretensions  erroneous  in  fact,  inadmissible  in  law,  and 
derogatory  of  the  authority  addressed,  they  had  rested  it  wholly 
upon  their  own  endeavours  to  promote  the  original  purpose  of  their 
incorporation  :  namely,  the  honor  of  the  Crown^  and  the  advantage 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Upon  that  ground  the  Company  migbt 
have  stood  strong ;  and  all  that  would  then  have  remained  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  would  have  been  a  question,  how 
those  great  interests  could,  under  existing  circumstances^  be  best 
advanced  ;  either  by  continuing  the  present  arrangement  widiout 
alteration,  or  by  modifying  it  in  such  particulars,  as  Parliament  in 
its  wisdom  might  judge  to  be  necessary.  But  instead  of  this,  they 
have  taken  ground  upon  high  pretensions  of  riglit,  which  must 
necessarily  provoke  investigation  ;  and  we  have  discovered,  in  the 
foregoing  inquiry,  how  far  those  pretensions  are  supported. 

The  determination  of  this  great  question,  however,  is  now  re* 
served  for  Parliament;  and  upon  tlie  wisdom  of  Parliament 
the  Country  may  with  confidence  rely,  for  a  full  connder- 
ation  of  all  the  public  rights,  commercial  as  well  as  political; 
and  likewise,  for  the  final  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement 
for  the  government  and  trade  of  India,  as  shall  appear  to  be 
the  best  calculated  to  advance  the  real  interests,  and  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Empire^  both  in  the  East  and  West* 

GRACCHUS. 


THE 


LETTERS  OF  PROBUS 


OJSf   THE 


EAST  INBIA   QUESTION. 


-^  It  so  fallt  onty 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worthy 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  bot  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why  then  we  rate  the  value.** 

ShAX8PBAS«, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Thb  foUowUig  Letters,  published  in  the  Morning  Post,  are  fabmitted  to  the 
Pablicin  their  present  shape,  under  the  reconmeDdation  of  many  intelligent  per- 
sons, who  strongly  feel  that  if  the  measures  about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliamctit 
are  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law,  the  British  territories  in  India  must  inevitably  be 
lost  to  the  mother  country. 

Lvndrntf 
iKftf-M  15, 1815. 


LETTERS  OF  PROBUS, 


LETTER  L 

Sir, 

X  AM  glad  to  observe  that  you  have  iuvited  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  subject  oT  a  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Compan/s  exclusive  privileges,  and  have  stated  your  intention  to 
admit;  into  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post^  all  calm  and  dispas* 
nonate  discussions  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  On  thisaccouot 
I  now  address  you.   > 

Having  attentively  considered  the  whole  of  the  papers  printed 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the'  information  of  the 
Proprietors,  I  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Executive  Body  should  so  strenuously  insist  upon  the  right  of  the 
Company  to  preclude  the  out-ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  importation  of  commodities  from  the  East,  while  a  question 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  welfare,  and  even  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  Company,  yet  remains  in  doubt. 

The  question  to  which  I  allude  is  this.  The  Directors  assert, 
that  their  constituents  have  a  right  to  the  permanent  possession  of 
the  British  territories  in  India,  '^  vested  in  them  by  the  laws  of  this 
land^"  and  of  which  they  could  not  be  deprived,  even  |f  the  mono- 
poly were  altogether  to  cease. .  His  Majesty's  ministers,  on  the 
contrary,  explicitly  declare,  that^  at  the  expiration  of  the  charterj 
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sucti  rights  if  choseo  to  be  exercised,  is  vested  in  the  British  Pub* 
lie,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  East  India  Company. 

The  following  passages,  on  this  great  and  vc^ry  essential  pointy 
are  taken  from  the  printed  papers. 

"  It  will  be  unnecessary''  (say  the  Chairman  and  Deputy,  p.  10.) 
'*  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  right  of  the  Company  to  the 
territorial  possessions;  a  right  which  tliey  hold  to  be  olear^ 
and  must  always  maintain,  as  flowing  from  their  acquisition  of 
those  territories,  under  due  authority,  and  after  long  hazards^  and 
vicissitudes,  and  great  expense." 

''  It  is  certainly  unnecessary''  (says  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Controul,  in  replyi  p.  13)  ''  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Com- 
pany's right  to  the  permanent  possession  of  the  British  territories 
m  India.  It  is  impossible  that  this  right  should  be  relinquished 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  extent  which  has  sometimes  been 
maintained,  and  to  which  you  seem  to  have  adverted  in  the  second 
article." 

*^  But  it  may  be  observed  here,"  (say  the  Chairman  and  Deputy, 
page  SO)  **  and  it  is  an  observation  which  might  be  ui^ed  more 
formally  and  fully,  that  although  the  Company  have  the  justest 
claim  to  those  territories,  which  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
laws  of  this  land,  the  ability  of  their  servants,  and  the  hazards  they 
have  encountered,  have  enabled  them  to  acquire;  and  that  this 
right  was  never  questioned,  until  the  acquisitions,  and  consequently 
the  merit  of  making  them,  became  great ;  yet  that,  in  a  more  pecu- 
liar sense,  all  the  principal  marts  and  factories  of  British  India  are 
their  property,  acquired  in  their  purely  commercial  period,  either 
with  their  money,  or  by  grants  from  the  native  princes  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  power  of  admitting  settlers  and  traders  to 
them  strictly  belongs  to  the  Company." 

"The  large  concessions'*  (say  the  Chairman  and  Deputy,  p. 
11 0)  **  at  first  required  from  the  Company  by  his  Majesty's 
government,  appear  only  to  have  encouraged  the  merchants  of  the 
outports  to  make  still  further  demands,'  regardless,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  political  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  a  com- 
pliance with  tbem,  and  apparently  unaware,  too,  that  the  corpo- 
rate capacity  of  the  East  India  Company  h  perpetual ,  and  cannot 
be  annulled,  even  if  the  qualified  monopoly  they  have  enjoyed 
were  to  cease." 

"  The  expediency  of  adhering  to  that  system"  (says  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Controul,  p.  172)  "by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  India  has  been  administered,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Company,  is  strongly  felt  by  his  Majesty's  government;  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  there  ^are  no  limits  to  that  expediency, 
or  that  there  are  no  advantages  which. might  result  from  a  different 
course." 

Vol,  I.  Pam.  No.  II.  2S 
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^'  And  wc  must  beg  leave  to  add"  (say  the  Chairinan  and  Depu** 
ty^  p.  ]77)>  ''that  whatever  rights  the  merchants  may  claim,  or  the 
nation  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  them,  it  cannot  be  equitable  to 
make  concessions  to  them  which  should  destroy  the  Company  who 
acquired  the  Indian  empire,  and  who  are  as  much  the  owners  of 
the  chief  seats  of  European  trade  in  that  empire,  as  tkty  are  of 
their  freeholds  in  LottdonJ' 

*'  If  the  government  of  India"  (says  the  President  of  the  Board 
ofControul,  in  reply,  p.  183)  '' cannot  be  carried  on  with  safety 
to  tlie  constitution,  except  through  the  intervention  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  propositions  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  whatever  diey 
may  be,  must  unconditionally  be  admitted.  It  will  be  for  Parlia- 
ment to  determine,  whether  the  nation  is,  in  this  respect,  widiout 
an  alternative ;  or  whether,  if  a  change  of  system  should  be  reiH 
dered  necessary  by  the  decisions  of  the  East  India  Company,  mea- 
sures might  not  be  taken  for  opening  the  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  such  an  administration  of  the  government  of  India, 
as  might  be  found  compatible  with  the  interest  and  security  of 
the  British  constitution."  > 

Now,  Sir,  in  this  conflict  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  vital  import 
to  the  permanent  security  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  Directors  will  be  mainly  deficient  in 
the  duty  they  owe  to  the  Constituent  Body,  if  they  do  not  openly 
and  candfdly  state,  at  the  General  Court  called  for  the  19th 
instant,  all  the  arguments  they  have  in  reseiTe  to  support  and  con- 
lirm  their  own  position,  ''  that  the  Company  are  as  much  the 
owners  of  the  chief  seats  of  European  trade  in  the  Indian  empire, 
as  they  are  of  their  freeholds  in  London.'*  Let  them  prove  it 
'  to  be  really  so,  and  they  may  laugh  at  ''  the  burning  plough-shares" 
prepared  for  them  by  Agricola. ' 

PROBUS. 

Westmimterj  Qth  January,  1813.    . 


LETTER  II. 


Sir,    '  ^ 

When  your  correspondent  Gracchus,  whose  high  and 
threatening  tone  ill  suits  the  calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry  to  whidi 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post  were  to  be  appropriate,  catered 


>  See  tbeMomiDgPostoftherthiiMtaDt. 
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into  a  disquisition  of  thepermanent  and  iemporarffnghis  of  tb^  East 
India  Company,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  give 
to  the  public  the  entire  record,  Nvithout  mutilation.  In  advocating 
the  weaker  cause,  he  has  produced  so  much  only  of  the  truth  as 
would  make  for  his  clients,  and  reasoned  thereon^  as  if,  what  he 
had  produced,  was  the  whole  truth. 

"  The  rights  of  tbeEaitt  India  Company,"  he  says,"  are  tworfpld, 
and  have  long  been  distinguished  as  their  permanent  rights,  and 
their  temporary  rights.  Those  rights  are  derived  to  them  from 
dtstinct  charters,  granted  to  them  at  different  times  by  Parliament. 
By  the  former,  tliey  were  created  a  perpetual  corporate  society  of 
merchants  trading  to  India.  By  the  latter,  they  obtained^  for  a 
limited  period  of  time y  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  India  and 
China,  and  of  executing  the  powers  of  government  over  those  parts 
of  the  Indian  territory,  which  were  acquired  either  by  conquest  or 
by  negociation.  llie  charter  conveying  the  latter  limited  nghts  is 
that  which  will  expire  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year^  1814 ;  ou 
the  expiration  of  which  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  East  will  be 
AGAIN  '  opened  to  the  British  population  at  large >  and  the  powers 
of  the  India  government  will  lapse  in  course  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  to  be  provided  for  as  Parliament  in 
its  wisdom  may  judge  it  advisable  to  determine.'* 

Any  one  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, would  naturally  infer  from  this  statement  of  Gracchus,  that 
the  Company  had  no  other  permanent  right  than  what  resulted 
from  their  corporate  capacity,  as  a  society  of  merchants  merely 
trading  to  India.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  they  possess  other  perma- 
nent rightSi  and  of  a  nature  with  which  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  any  administration  to  interfere,  because  the  Company 
.  cannot  be,  constitutionally ,  deprived  of  them.  By  the  charter  of 
King  William,  and  confirmed  b^  the  SSd  of  his  present  Majesty, 
the  Company  possess  in  perpetuity  the  right  to  make  settlements 
to  any  extent  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  trade ;  to  build 
forts;  tP  appoint  governors  ;  to  erect  courts  of  judicature  ;  to  coin 
money ;  to  raise,  train,  and  muster  forces  at  sea  and  land  ;  to  repel 
wrongs  and  injuries ;  to  make  reprisals  on  the  invaders  or  disturbers 
of  their  peace ;  and  to  continue  to  trade  within  the  same  limits, 
with  a  joint  stock,  for  ever.  Not  one  of  these  rights  could  be, 
constitutionally,  touched.  '^  The  Company  are  as  much  the  owners 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  European  trade,  in  the  Indian  empire, 
as  they  are  of  their  freeholds  in  London,'*  although  their  exclusive 
right  of  trading,  and  the  power  of  governing  the  countries,  and  ap- 

Iiropriating  the  revenues  thereof,  should  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafterj 
apse  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  British  Empire. 

'  "When  had  it  been  opened  ? 
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It  18  not  liberal  in  Gractbus  to  insinuate  that  the  Directorir  arr 
influenced  in  their  opposition  to  hts  Majesty's  government  by  con- 
siderations of  self-interest ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unjustifiable 
than  his  assertion,  that  they  are  covertly  defending  such  interest^ 
'^  by  an  artful  and  factious  allegation  of  the  rum  of  Sie  British  con- 
stitution." [  believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  much  nobler  princi- 
ple. I  believe  they  are  sincerely  impressed  with  the  same  convic- 
tion^  as  I  am,  viz.  **  That^  if  the  constitution  by  which  the  Indian 
empire  is  now  administered,  should  be  subverted,  the  excellent 
system  of  civil  and  military  service  formed  under  the  Company, 
and  maintainable  only  by  such  a  body,  will  be  broken  down  ;  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  vast  population  which  that  empire 
contains,  the  interests  of  the  country  in  Asia,  and  it»  constitution  at 
home,  will  be  imminently  endangered." 

I  can  assure  Gracchus  that  I  am  a  perfectly  independent  proprie^ 
tor  of  East  India  Stocky  wholly  unconnected  with  the  shipping: 
interest  at  the  port  of  London  ;  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  stniles 
or  frowns  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  ^*  behind  the   bar.^ 

PROBUS. 

Westminster, 
iMh  January^  1813. 


LETTER  III. 

Sir,  ■         ,      ,  ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  various 
attempts  of  the  English  merchant  to  open  a  trade  with  Indii  proved 
successful.  In  the  year  1600,  that  great  Sovereign  established  the 
first  incorporated  society,  by  the  name  of  the  London  East  India 
Company,  This  Company  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome- 
They  were  viewed  wiih  an  eye  of  extreme  jealousy,  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. At  home,  many  efforts  were  employed  to-  persuade  the 
Crown,  and  even  Parliament  itself,  to  interpose  and  annul  the 
charter,  on  the  ground  that  every  man  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West :;  while  in  India  the  native  powers 
had  the  strongest  mistrust  of  all  Europeans,  in  consequence  of  the 
sanguinary  system  of  conquest  and  oppression,  practised  by  Aft 
Portuguese,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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At  lengtli^  however^  the  London  Company^  by  a  moderate  and 
Just  conduct^  obtained  from  certain  of  the  native  powers,  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  the  sanction  of  a  limited  trade  in  different  parts 
t>f  India  and  of  Persia,  and  of  making  small  settlements  for  the 
^residence  of  their  factors.  Such  was  die  state  of  things  when,  in 
1693,  by  the  accidental  failure  of  the  payment  of  a  small  duty  to 
the  Crown,  Ae  government  declared  the  charter  of  the  Company 
At  an  end;  and  though  in  the  very  same  year  the  Crown,  to  remove 
all  doubts,  revived  their  powers  and  exclusive  privileges  by  a  new 
charter,  the  Company  were  compelled  to  yield  to  a  stipulation, 
that  their  capacity  of  trading  exclusively  to  India,  should  in  future 
be  determinable  on  three  years'  notice. 

All  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  n&ff  Company  being  dius 
removed,  and  lie  Crown  in  great  want  of  money  fqr  carrying  on 
4he  national  war,  the  statute  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  King  William 
was  passed,  for  borrowing  two  millions  on  a  loan  at  eight  per 
cent. ;  the  subscribers  to  which  were  to  be  incorporated  by  a 
charter  into  a  general  society,  with  liberty  for  each  individual* mem* 
ber  to  trade  to  India,  provided  the  value  of  his  exports  exceeded 
not  his  share  of  the  loan ;  and  with  liberty  also  to  such  of  the  sub- 
scribers as  thought  proper  to  convert  dieir  subscriptions  into  a 
Joint  stock,  so  to  do,  and  to  be  incorporated  by  a  separate  charter, 
by  the  name  of  the  English  East  India  Company. 

In  the  year  1702,  tbe  two  companies  united,  and  this  union  was 
confirmed  by  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne.  By  the  charter  then  granted, 
the  warehouses  at  home,  and  shipping,  and  all  the  English  settle- 
ments and  factories  in  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  and^  China,  including 
die  islands  of  Bombay  and  St.  Helena,  v^ith  their  dependencies, 
and  a)l  tlieir  rights  and  privileges,  however  derived^  became  vested 
in  the  United  Company;  and  by  the  10th  of  the  same  Qu^en,  a 
statute  passed  (\a  consequence  of  the  advance  of  a  loan  to  the  pub- 
lic without  interest)  for  repealing  all  former  provisoes  and  powers 
of  determining  their  trade  or  incorporation,  but  with  power  to 
redeem  the  debt  at  any  time  after  September,  1733. 

In  the  year  1730,  an  act  passed  for  continuing  the  exclusive  trade 
to  the  United  Company  till  1766;  aud  in  1744,  they  obtained  a 
farther  addition  of  fourteen  years.  At  this  latter  period,  the  debt 
due  from  the  Public  to  the  Company,  amounted  to  four  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  carrying  with  it  an  annuity  of  one 
liundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  21  St  of  his  present  Majesty,  an  act  passed  for  continuing 
the  exclusive  trade  till  1794;  and,  in  the  33d  of  the  King,  ano- 
•Iher  act  passed  for  continuing  it,  with  certain  modifications,  till 
1814. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular^  that  the  General  Society,  whose  menv- 
Ws  w£re  individually  authorised;  by  the  statute  of  King  W'ittiamy 
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to  trade  to  India ;  although  they  were  actually  incorporated  by  the 
royal  charter^  and  were  therefore  legally  authorised  to  send  ships 
to  India  or  China,  never  did,  notwithstanding  the  former  clamor 
for  a  free  trade, .  tit  out  any  one  ship  ;  and  ihat,  out  of  the  whole 
loan  of  two  millions,  not  more  than  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  (afterwards  absorbed  in  the  United  Company)  remained 
the  property  of  the  separate  traders.  The  superior  advanti^es 
■of  a  joint  company,  in  the  trade  to  India,  were  so  evident,  that  no 
merchant  would  risk  his  property  in  a  separate  concern.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  merchants  of  the  present  day  would  act  ^ith 
equal  caution,  and  forego  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  concern 
of  4uch  weighty  consequence  to  the  general  weal. 

During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  tlie  trade  to  India  was  in- 
deed, for  a  short  time,  opened  to  a  few  hardy  and  desperate  adven- 
turers, w  hose  speculations  ended  in  their  speedy  ruin ;  and  the 
government  saw  once  more  the  necessity  of  confining  the  trade  to 
a  joint  company,  and  so  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Having  thus  sketched,  with  all  possible  brevity,  the  rise  and  pr(v 
gress  of  the  English  East  India  Company;  who,  from  a  very  small 
and  unfavorable  beginning,  have  become  the  first  and  greatest  com- 
mercial association  in  the  world,  at  once  the  glory  of  our  own 
country,  .and  the  envy  of  continental  Europe,  I  would  seriously  ex- 
hort his  Majesty's  ministers  to  ponder  well,  ere  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  misled  .by  the  clamors  of  an  interested  party,  who 
would  wildly  put  to  hazard  an  ascertained  revenue  of  upwards  of 
four  millions  sterling,  per  annum ;  and  with  it  the  salvation  of 
British  India,  l^e  lost  an  empire  in  the  West,  by  grasping  at  too 
much.     We  may  lose  an  empire  in  the  East,  by  a  similar  attempt. 

PROBUS. 

We^mintter, 
t6th  January,  18  IS. 


LETTER  IV. 


Sir, 


X  CANNOT,  in  common  politeness,  withhold 
from  Gracchus  my  acknowledgments,  for  honoring  me  with  the 
appellation  '^  of  one  of  the  Company's  most  strenuous  champicms." 
Amofig  ^e  many  advocates  enrolled  on  the  side  which  I  have 
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espoused^  there  are  none  more  zealous^  though  not  one,  perhaps^ 
mole  deiicient  than  myself,  to  render  adequate  justice  to-  such  a 
cause.  Yet,  feeble  as  I  am,  Gracchus  is  an  opponent  with  whom 
I  can  grapple ;  for,  dealing  more  in  fiction  than  in  fact,  it  requires 
no  great  exertion  of  talent  to  subdue  him. 

Gracchus  has  not  been  charged  by  me  '^  with  error  and  a  want 
of  candor,  in  representing  the  Directors  to  have  maintained,  that 
opening  the  import  trade  from  India  to  the  outports  of  the  king- 
dom, involves  a  question  of  the  last  importance  to  the  Britij^h  em* 
pire  In  India,  and  to  the  British  constitution  at  home."  No  error 
lies  here.  There  is  no  want  -of  candor  in  this  statement.  The 
Directors  have  so  maintained  it,  and  haa  they  done  otherwise/ 
they  wotdd  have  departed  from  the  truth..  I'he  ablest  statesman* 
that  ever  lived,  iot  respect  to  the  affeirs  of  India,  has  said,  *'  That 
the  maintenance  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Company,  is  even  more 
important  to  the  poj.itical  interest  of  the  state, 
than  it  is  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Company."  This 
saying  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold »  on  every  paunel  of  the 
room,  in  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul  transacts 
the  public  business  of  his  department. 

But  I  charge  Gracchus  with  error,  and  a  want  of  candor  and 
liberality,  in  asserting  that  these  Directors  are  induenced  in  their 
opposition  to  the  king's  ministers,  by  motives  of  self-interest ;  and 
that  they  are  covertly  defending  such  interest,  '^  by  an  artful  and 
factions  allegation  of  the  ruin  of  the  British  constitution."  These 
are  his  own  words,  in  his  first  philippic.  Mark  how  he  shifts  his 
ground,  when  pressed  on  the  point.  ^'  It  has  been  called  illiberal 
(I  am  quoting  from  Gracchus,  in  his  last  essay)  to  question  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Directors,  in  refusing  their  consent  to  an  import  trade 
to  the  outports.  But  with  the  facts  of  history  which  have  been 
here  produced  (not  one  of  which  has  correctly  been  given),  stanng 
them  and  us  in  the  face,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  question 
these  motives.  No  man  can  entertain  a  higher  respect  for  the 
East  India  Company,  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  or  contem- 
plate with  higher  admiration,  the  distinguished  career  which  it  has 
run,  than  Gracchus  (so  said  another  strenuous  champion  for  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  Company) ;  but  at  the  same  time,  no  one  is  better 
persuaded  of  the  operation  of  policy,  in  a  body  circumstanced  as 
they  are.  And  it  is  more  especially  necessary  to  watch  that  policy;  ^ 
and  to  be  free  to  interpret  political  motives  (of,  as  he  had  said  be- 
fore, motives  of  4elf -interest,  covertly  defended  by  ai^tful  and f (re* 
tious  allegations,)  at  the  present  crisis,  because,  at  the  eve  of  the 
Company  8  last  charter,  in  1793,  certain  righta  were  anxiously 
alleged  on  their  behalf,  in  a  work,  entitled  '  A  Short  History  of 
•  •  ■  ' 

'  The  late  Lord  Melville. 


the  East  India  Company,  &c. :'  rights,  absolutely  untnaintainahlej 
and  utterly  incompatible  wiUi  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  allegations  then  made, 
appear  now  to  assume  the  form  of  a  practical  assertion,*' 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  Gracchus  means,  if  he  mean 
any  thing,  that  the  rights  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  granted  in 
perpetuitffy  by  letters  patent,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  legislature, 
**  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  ifae  empire,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  constitution/'  The  Company  claim  no  rights ' 
but  those  so  guaranteed ;  and  as  well  m^ht  Gracchus  tell  us,  and 
with  equal  solidity  of  argument,  that  the  Great  Charter  of  Runny* 
mede,  the  ground-work  of  British  liberty,  and  the  key-stone  of 
that  magnificent  fabric,  which  in  time  resulted  from  it  —  thb 

IMPERISHABLE    CONSTITUTION     OF    ENGLAND,    is    alike  IIH 

compatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.  I  trust  it  is  not 
the  wish  of  Gracchus,  to  overthrow  this  mighty  structure,  and  yet 
he  is  digging  at  its  foundations  with  unwearied  toil. 

Gracchus  is  unintelligible  iik  that  part  pf  his  argument,  where  he 
apeaks  of  maintaitied  rights,  as  *^  utterly  unmaintainable."  Has 
he  not  referred  to  the  charters  of  William  and  Anne  i  And  if  he 
.  has  read  them  with  a  disposition  to  inform  himself  truly  of  the 
fact,  does  he  not  learn  from  them,  that  there  was  no  limitation,  in 
point  of  time,  to  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  irere  then  at« 
tained,  and  which  have  been  held  sacred,  and  maintained  as  such, 
to  the  present  hour  ?  But,  says  he,  they  are  incompatible  ^th  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  empire.  How  so  ?  Is  not  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Indian  administration  in  the  very  center  of  the  British  me* 
tropolis  ?  Have  not  the  ministers  of  the  Sovereign  a  controUiiK 
power  over  that  administration  ?  Can  a  single  order,  of  a  political 
military,  or  financial  nature,  issue  from  that  authority,  widiont  the 
examination,  and,  if  necessary,  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
Sovereign's  ministers  ?  And,  above  all,  can  a  governor«^eneral,  or 
commander  in  chief,  depart  for  India,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  first  had  and  obtained?  Sir,  the  East  IncUa  Companj 
never  can  acquire  the  means,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination  (and 
they  are  not  yet  mad,)  to  erect  the  standard  of  independence ;  and 
hence  I  argue  that  all  the  evils,  and  all  the  dangers,  teeming  in  the 
fruitful  heaid  of  Gracchus,  are  but  the  melancholy  inspiratioiis  of  • 
distempered  imagination. 

We  are  further  told  by  Gracchus,  that  to  open  the  oatports  to 
the  imports  of  India,  '^  is  nothing  more  than  revertii^  to  an  aneimi 
principle,  involved  in  the  Company's  applauded  diarter,  and  to 
the  practice  of  our  forefathers  in  the  highest  period  of  our  do» 
ikiestic  history."  Indeed!  Pray,  Gracchus,  when  did  that  ^prmcm 
tice'*  obtain,  since  the  incorporation  of  the  first  Company?  Cer« 
tainly  not  durii^  the  reign  of  WiUiatti;  although  lea?^  was  actoal^ 
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granted^  nor  of  any  of  the  legitimate  Sovereigns  of  England.  True  d: 
ia,  that  the  usurper  Cromwell,  harassed  by  clamor,  tried  the  expert* 
ment ;  and  although  he  had  not  shown  much  respect  for  '^  ancient 
principles*^  yet,  seeing  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  unrestrict- 
ed trade  to  India,  he  speedily  and  wisely  reverted  to  ]the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Company. 

I  shall,  hereaft^,  take  some  notice  of  the  threat  which  has  been 
held  out,  that,  if  the  jKroprietors  do  not  kiss  the  xod^  they  wiU  get 
no  dividend. 

PROBUS. 

Wtitminttery 


LETTER  V. 


Sib, 


Thb  observations  of  Gracchus^  in  your  paper  of  yester- 
day, demand  a  few  words  from  me  in  reply. 

Whatever  inconsistency  may  be  found  in  the  reasoning  of  an''  old 
proprietor,"  who  is  as  much  unknown  to  me,  as  1  am  to  GracchuS| 
ought  to  be  sustained  by  himself.  My  argument  is,  that  the  Diireo* 
tors  have  uniformly  maintained,  that,  ''  opening  the  import  trad^ 
from  India  to  the  outports  of  the  kingdom  involves  a  question  oJF 
the  last  importance  to  the  British  empire  in  India,,  and  to  the 
British  constitution  at  home ;  *'  and  that,  ''  if  they  had  not  so 
maintained  it,  they  would  have  departed  from  the  truth.'' 

I  shall  give  but  one  passage  from  the  correspondence,  to.  estab- 
lish the  accuracy  of  my  position.  It  will  be  found  in  die  1 10th 
page  of  the  printed  papers. 

''  We  are  confident,  my  Lord,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  that  the  East  India  Company  should  be  broken 
down  and  despoiled  of  those  faculties,  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
perform  the  important  part  assigned  to  it  by  the  l^islature  in  the 
government  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East ;  a  part  which  pro* 
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bably  it  w31  be  allowed  to  have  performed  well,  and  with  more 
safety  and  advantage  to  the  mother  country^  than  any  other  system 
hitherto  thought  of  could  have  done.  7  he  benefits  accrumg  to 
that  government  by  the  reciprocal  aids  of  revenue  and  commerce, 
the  powers  of  which  are  united  in  the  constitution  of  the  Compa- 
ny, in  a  way  peculiar  to  it,  have  been  often  seen,  and  fully  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  were  it  necessary,  it  would  l)e  easy  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  These  powers  have  now  become  so  incorporated, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  without  essentially  endai^er- 
ing  the  whole  of  a  system  that  has  proved  in  practice  eminently 
useful.  IJ\  therefore,  the  commercial  part  of'  that  system  were 
now  to  be  destroyed,  the  political  fonctions  exercised  by  the  Com- 
pany would  be  so  weakened,  as  necessarily  to  bring  into  view  ques- 
tions of  the  last  importance  to  the  safoty  of  the  .British  empire  in 
India,  and  of  the  British  constitution  at  home.** 

I  am  not  the  ''  champion''  of  the.  general  conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tors (for  their  conduct,  in  many  instances,  imperatively  demands  a 
legislative  scrutiny,)  but  of  the  permanent  rights  of  the  East-India 
Company ;  rights  which,  Gracchus  says,  are  ''  unmaintainable,** 
notwithstanding  history  furnishes  the  proof  that  they  have  been 
maintained  and  exercised  more  than  a  century,  without  the  slight- 
est attempt,  until  now,  to  question,  much  less  to  invade  them.  'Jlie 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Company  are  held  by  them,  precisely 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  freehold  property  of 
every  individual  iii  the  empire,  not  upon  lease,  as  Gracchus  supposes, 
but  in  fee-simple ;  and  of  which  they  cannot  be  divested  while  British 
law  exists,  but  for  some  great  national  purpose,  and  then  only  by 
full  remuneration.  How  am  I  borne  out  in  this  opimon  I  Sir,  1 
will  give  you  the  fact,  as  it  has  been  recorded  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  on  one  of  the  most  solbmn  occasions  in  which  a  minia- 
try  can  be  called  upon  to  act.  Their  words  &re  di'ese  :  **  Respect- 
ing those  territorial  acquisitions  which  the  English  East  India 
Company  have  made  in  Asia,  any  disputes  relative  thereto  must  be 
settled  by  that  Company  ;  the  Crown  of  England  having  no  right 
tb  interfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  legal  and  exclusive  property 
of  a  body  corporate,  belonging  to  the  English  nation^*' 


Wi 


PROBUS. 

Westmimttr, 
9,Bth  January,  1813. 

*  Negociations  with  France  for  a  general  peace,  in  the  year  ires. 
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LETTER  VI. 


SlB, 


The  loDg  and  labored  statement  of  Gracchus^  which 
fills  no  less  than  five  columns  of  your  paper  of  the  eighth  instant^ 
upon  ^'  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  East-India  Company/' 
which,  he  still  asserts,  are  ''  absolutely  unmaintainahle,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  of  British  subjects,"  does  not  call  for  a 
reply,  so  much  upon  the  ground  of  solid  argument  and  consbtent 
reasoning,  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  found  in  it,  aa  ' 
because  of  its  tendency  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  such  of  the 
public,  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  historical  facts  that  Grac- 
chus so  often  misquotes. 

If  the  East  India  Company  could  not  claim,  under  their  differ- 
ent charters, .  one  single  permanent  right — if  Uiey  were  completely  » 
at  the  mercy  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  as  it  is  pretended  they  are, 
still  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  inasmuch  as  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  they  might  confidently  rely,  that  no  measure 
will  be  suffered  to  pass  into  a  law,  which,  if  passed,  would  have 
the  certain  effect  of  destroying  that  equilibrium  by  which  alone  the 
British  constitution  has  been  upheld,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
maintained. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  Gracchus,  and  all  the  advocatea 
on  his  side  of  the  question,  to  the  following  observations,  extracted 
from  a  work  of  high  celebrity. 

'^  A  sovereign,  who  desires  to  open  a  commerce  with  a  distant 
country,  under  the  circumstances  of  India,  has  only  this  alterna- 
tive :  he  must  either  give  exclusive  privileges  to  a  company,  or  he 
must  put  his  exchequer  to  the  enormous  expense  of  forts  and 
garrisons,  and  warlike  fleets,  year  after  year,  to  awe  the  hostile  na- 
tives. In  this  last  supposition,  the  trade  with  such  countries  may 
be  reserved  as  a  monopoly  of  the  crown,  or  laid  open  and  free  to 
all  the  subjects.  Exclusive  companies  were  chosen  by  the  Dutch 
and  English,  in  their  prosecution  of  the  conmierce  of  India ;  and 
a  Crown  monopoly  was  adopted  by  the  kings  of  Portugal.  But 
no  sovereign  was  ever  so  deep  a  theorist,  as  to  take  upon  himself 
the  enormous  and  uncertain  expense  of  conquering  and  bridling 
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distant  and  warlike  nations,  in  order  that  after  enriching  himself 
with  the  commerce  of  such  countries^  his  subjects  might  be  better 
enabled  to  pay  what  future  taxes  he  might  thmk  proper  to  impose 
upon  them. 

^  In  political  philosophy,  an  exclusive  company  and  exclusive 
trade  are  exactly  the  same.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  himself  (the  philo- 
sophical champion  for  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly^  of  the  East* 
India  Company)  gives  the  very  worst  character  of  a  regal  monopo- 
ly ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  him,  that  such 
ever  was,  and  is,  the  Portuguese  commerce  between  Europe  and 
India ;  utterly  unknown  to  him,  that  the  Portuguese  free  trade  in 
the  Indian  seas  was  a  disgrace  to  commerce,  was  ruinous^  in 
every  principle,  was  esteemed  infamous,  only  fit  for  felons  in  the 
days  of  the  Portuguese  prosperity  ;  and,  in  order  to  its  suppressioUj 
was  taxed  greatly  beyond  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  natives, 

''The  continuance  or  abolition  of  the  United  English  East- 
India  Company  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance.  If  the 
territory  of  Britis4i  India  is  to  be  the  King's,  nc  must  have  men 
in  office  to  manage  it  under  him,  and  these  will  have  their  private 
interests  to  serve,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  a  company.  Whence 
ihen  are  we  to  expect  their  superior  virtue  ?  Not  surely  from  their 
greater  opportunities  of  extortion,  aud  of  evading  inquiry.  The 
clerks  of  a  crown  office  have  infinitely  better  opportunities  of 
evading  detection,  and  of  amassing  perquisites,  than  those  of  a 
company.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  valuable  revenue, 
arising  out  of  the  present  system,  would  be  diminished  or  increased, 
were  every  port  open,  and  every  adventurer  free  to  fit  out  what 
ships  he  pleased,  to  traffic  with  India. 

**  Were  this  allowed,  what  an  ^army  of  custom-house  officers 
must  there  be  in  waiting  at  every  port  of  the  kingdom !  What  n 
door  for  smuggling  the  luxuries  of  India  would  this  open  !  and,  it 
need  not  be  added,  what  a  diminution  of  revenue ! 

''  Besides  the  great  -revenue  which  it  brings  to  the  national 
coffers,'  the  East  India  Company  forms  one  of  the  most  active 
einews  of  the  state.  '  Public  funds  are  peculiar  to  England.  The 
eredit  and  intetest  of  the  nation  depend  upon  their  support,  and 
the  East  India  Company  is  not  the  leaj»t  of  these.  It  has  often 
eapported  government  with  immense  loans.  It  has  often  co-ope- 
rated with  government  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  national 
wars.  It  has  often  made  extensfive  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  its  continuance  includes  the  promise  of  future 
support  in  the  like  emergencies. 


'  Upwards  of  four  miUioas  sterling,  per  anntira,  without  any  expense  to  the 
aatioQ. 
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^  And  must  this  stupeudous  and  important  fabric  be  demolished 
to  make  way  for  an  untried  theory !  *  For  a  free  trade,  which, 
while  it  increased  our  imported  luxuries,  would  gf^atly  diminiri^ 
the  revenue  which  arises  from  them ;  for  a  trade  which  would  in- 
jure our  own  manufactures,  were  the  present  restrictions  abolish- 
ed ;*  for  a  trade  which  could  not  be  established  in  India  for  many 
years,  and  which,  probably,  is  in  its  nature  impracticable  ;  and  for 
a  transition  which,  though  possible,  must  be  attended  with  innume- 
rable difficulties,  considering  what  convulsions^  even  the  smallest 
stroke  of  legislative  authority  upon  private  property  generally  pro- 
duces^ notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  may  be  used.  In 
fine,  for  a  system  which  must  render  the  sovbreign  the  mili- 
tary despot  of  an  immense  and  rich  territory,  and  make  him  the 
sole  master  of  an  oNcoNSTiTUiioNAL  kevenub.  A  revenue' 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  ministry,  would  easily  defeat  the 
noblest  check  against  arbitrary  power  provided  by  the  British  con-* 
stitution,  the  right  of  taxation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

''  The  immense  power  which  would  be  added  to  the  crown,  by 
our  dominions  in  the  East  falling  immediately  under  its  manage- 
ment, must  be  a  serious  consideration  with^every  one  who  believes 
•the  preponderating  weight  which  that  part  of  the  constitution  al- 
ready possesses ;  and  who  wishes,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve 
the  just  balance.  Every  intelligent  mind  must  foresee  the  immense  « 
additional  influence  that  would  accrue,  by  the  command  of  such  a 
number  of  troops,  the  administration  of  such  extensive  revenues/ 
and  die  disposal  of  so  many  offices. 

''  Alas !  at  this  present  hour  we  feel  a  most  melancholy  proof 
of  the  sad  mismanagement  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  the 
Western  hemisphere ;  and  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments 
of  raising  a  revenue  in  a  remote*  country.  May  God  never  curse 
Great  Britain  by  fixing  her  views  and  hopes  on  such  distant,  such 
little,  and  such  transitory  support ! 

*'  If  properly  watched  and  defended — if  not  sacrificed  to  the 
dreams  and  dotage  of  theory^  the  grand  machine  of  her  commerce 
will  ever  render  Great  Britain  both  prosperous  and  formidable. 
In  this  grand  machine,  the  East-India  Company  forms  a  principal 
wheel.    The  concentered  support  which  it  gives  to  public  credit. 


^*  The  author's  indignation  at  the  tbonght  of  snch  an  attempt,  has  occasioned 
ftim  to  overlook  an  important  fact.    It  Ims  been  triedj  and  it  wholly  failed. 

*  Britiih  wooUen  mannfactafes  and  tin  have  been  exported  annui^Jly,  by  the 
Company,  to  a  great  amount,  but  with  a  positive  loss.  Will  the  private  mer- 
chant do  this  ?    Put  the  question  to  him* 

3  Sixteen  millions  sterling. 
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the  vast  and  most  rational  home  tax  which  its  imported  luxuries' 
affordy  a  tax  which  forms  a  constitutional  source  of  revenue,  ever 
in  our  hands^  never  to  be  affected  by  the  politics  of  distant  colo- 
nies;  the  population  which  it  gives  to  the  mother  country,  by  the 
domestic  industry  employed  upon  the  staple  commodities  which  it 
exports ;  and  the  essential  balance  of  trade  given  and  secured  by 
the  expiMTtation  of  its  imports,  are  the  great  and  permanent  conse- 
quences of  the  present  commercial  system ;  'consequences  which 
can  never  arise  from  the  importation  of  the  greatest  revenue. 

'^  By  an  appeal  to  undeniable  principles,  we  have  held  up  to 
view  the  unavoidable  disadvantages  of  laying  open  the  Indian  coin- 
merce ;  and  from  other  principles,  equally  fixed  nnd  evident,  it 
amounts  to  demonstration,  that  a  despotic  revenue,  raised  in  a 
'"distant  country,  must  ever  be  productive  of  war,  transitory,  un* 
constitutional,  and  dangerous  in  the  Crown.  We  have,  at  the 
same  time,  evinced,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the  commerce  of 
India,  on  the  great  principles  of  its  present  establishment,  are 
important,  domestic,  and  permanent.  In  an  auspicious  trade, 
therefore,  we  must  submit  to  that  necessity  of  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  alter.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  against  the 
broad  glare  of  the  light  of  facts ;  and  amputate  the  limbs,  and  dis- 
locate the  joints,  of  commerce,  in  order  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen 
it  to  the  standard  of  theory,  as  Procrustes  is  fabled  to  have  fitted 
his  unhappy  captives  to  the  standard  of  his  iron  bed. 

"  Every  institution  relative  to  man,  is  not  only  liable  to  corrup- 
tion, but  (such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  nature)  is  sure  to  be 
corrupted.  Both  the  servants  of  a  company,  and  the  officers  of  a 
king,  are  liable  to  the  influence  of  self-interest.  But  the  mo- 
narch's ear  Ls  hard  of  access,  and  often  guarded,  and  the  regu- 
lations of  a  regal  monopoly,  or  despotic  revenue^  are  variable 
at  his  will.  Appeal  nyist  here  be  hopeless.  But  under  tf  Com- 
pany, sovemed  by  fixed  institutions,  there  exists  (generally)  not 
only  a  legal  claim  of  redress,  but  a  legal  right  of  opposition.  If 
errors  and  corruptions,  therefore,  be  natural  to  every  system  of 
human  government,  let  the  system  most  open  to  inspection  and 
correction  be  preferred,  and  let  its  errors  and  corruptions  be  cor- 
rected.^ Happily,  the  British  parliament  is  possessed  of  the  power 
of  such  inspection  and  correction.' 


9> 


*  The  principal  of  which  (Tea)  haft  been  described  by  the  Earl  of  Bnckiay- 
haBuhire,  the  first  commiasioner. for  the  afiairs  of  India,  as  **  one  of  the  neciwa 
Hm  of  life;" 

^  And  beain  with  the  execntive  body  of  the  Company.  ^Ood  know*  tbcy 
stand  in  need  of  a  radical  reform. 
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Thus  far,  oiir  author ;  if  Gracchus  can  successfully  confute  him, 
or  if  he  thinks  he  can,  he  will  doubtless  favor  the  public,  with 
another  lucubration.  In  the  mean  time,  I  once  more  "  seriously^ 
exhort  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  ponder  well,  ere  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  misled  by  the  clamors  of  an  interested  party,  who 
would  wildly  put  to  hazard  an  ascertained  revenue  of  upwards  of 
four  millions  sterling,  per  annum ;  and  with  it  the  salvation  of 
British  India  !*'  Their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  all  the  dangers 
that  must  result  from  any  important  change  of  system  ;  and  if  diey 
do  persist,  the  blame  must  be  all  their  own. 


PROBUS. 


fVestmimter, 
1  Ith  March,  1813. 
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